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The  jiuthor^s  Abstract  of  Melancholy ^  AiccXoySg. 


WHEN  I  go  musing  all  alone,  ] 
Thinking   of   divers  things' 
fore-known,    ' 
When  1  build  castles  in  the  ayr. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare. 
Pleasing    myself    with    phantasms 

sweet, 
Methiuks  the  time  runs  very  ileet. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  areiolly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  i  lye  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  ihave  ill  done. 
My  fhouehts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
Feare  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  viTy  slow. 
All  my  griefcs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naugnt  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With    pleasing  thoughts  the  time 

beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lye,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
1  sigh,    I  grieve,    making    great 

mone. 
In  a  ^ark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy    heart  and    soule  en*' 
sconce. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sowr  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodie. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is 

mine. 
Bare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
What  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends;  my  phan- 

tasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  meft,  and  apes, 
Dolefiil  outcryesy'and  fearful  sights. 
My  sad  and  di«mall  soule  affrights. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  %o  dama'd  as  mielancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me    thinks    I    now  embrace  my 
mistriss. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  tweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  h.Qcy 
move. 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  lov^. 
All  mv  joyes  to  this  are  folly , 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melauchoiy. 

When  1  recount  love's  many  frights. 

My    sighs    and    tears,    my    waking 
nights, 

My  jealous  fits;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 

No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love,  * 

So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  j oil V, 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends    and    companions    get   you 

gone, 
'Tis^ny  desire  to  be  alone; 
Ne'er  well   but  when   my   thought* 

and  [ 
Do  domineer  in  privacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss* 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
1  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  my  miserie. 
The  scene  is  tiirn'd,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come* 
All  n.y  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  'io  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am  :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,than  still  to  laugh  and  smiley 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll    change    my    state    with    any 

wretch ; 
Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill 

fetch : 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife; 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancholy* 


> 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  ^t* 
iraordinary  fate.  At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it 
obiaijied  a  great  ceUbrity^  which  continued  more  than  half  a 
century.  During  that  period  few  books  uere  more  read,  or 
more  deservedly  applauded.  It  wfis  the  delight  of  the  learned^ 
the  solace  of  the  indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed. 
It  pa^t  through  at  least  eight  editions^  by  which  the  bookseU 
ler,  as  Wood  records^  got  an  estate  ;  andy  notwithstand'^ 
ing  the  oljections  sometimes  opposed  against  il,  of  a  quaint 
stylcj  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of  avthorities,  tJie 
fascination  of  its  wit^  fancy  J  and  sterling  sense,  have  borne 
down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  thejirst  writers 
in  the  English  language.  The  great  Johnson  has  praised 
it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  ike  ludicrous  Sterne  ha^  in- 
terwoven many  parts  oj  it  into  his  own  popular  performance. 
Milton  did  not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poerns  on  it ; 
and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  ivorks 
with  beauties  not  their  own,  adledfrom  a  performance  which 
they  had  not  the  Justice  even  to  mention.  Change  oj  times,  and 
the  frivolity  of  fashion,  suspended,  in  some  degree^  that  fame 
which  had  lasted  near  a  centwy ;  and  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration affected^indifference  towards  an  author,  who  at  length 
was  only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  of  literature,  the 
poachers  in  obsctire  volumes.  The  plagiarisms  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Fkrriar,  at 
length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  a  writer, 
who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeachment 
of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect ;  and  enquiry 
proved,  ieyona  a  doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been 
little  attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick. 
Wood  observed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  several  au- 
thors had  unmercifully  stolen  matter  from  Burton  without 
any  acknowledgement*  The  time,  however,  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  the  merits  vf  the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^* 
were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The  book  was  again  sought . 
for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an  applauded  performance. 
Its  excellencies  once  more  stood  confest,  in  the  increased  price 
which  every  copy  offered  for  sale  produced  ;  and  the  increased 
demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  new  edition.  This  is 
now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgraceful  to  tlie 
memory  of  the  author ;  and  the  undertakers  of  it  rely  tvith 
confidence,  that  so  valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and 
information  will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  it  has  been  restored 
io,  firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  ^afefrom  the  in- 
Jluence  and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion. 


The  Argument  of  the  Frontispiece 


TfiN  distinct  Squares  here  seen 
apart^ 
Are  joyn'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  Democritus  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  wllli  book  on  knee; 
About  him  hang  there  many  fea» 

lures. 
Of  cats,  dogs  and  such  like  crea* 

tures, 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 
The  seat  of  black  c  holer  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  skie. 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jea- 

lousie. 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  kingfisher,  a  sw^n,  an  hern. 
Two  iighting-cocks  you  may  dis- 
cern. 
Two  roring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symbols aretlitse ;  Isay  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express, 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  doe. 
Hares,  conies  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  melancholv  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  if't  be  not  as  'I  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  1th'  under  column   there  doth 

stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand  ; 
Down  hangs  his  bead,  terse  and  po« 

lite. 
Some  dittie  sure  be  doth  indite. 
His  lute  and  bookes  about  him  lye^i 
Assymptomes  of  his  vanity. 
If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 
To  paint  him,*  take  thyself  by  th* 

nose. 

5.Hypochondriacu8leanson  his  arm, 
Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much 

harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God 

knows,  ^ 

Much  pain  he  hath  and  map^  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  he. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  daturn's  aspects  signifie. 
You  see  then)  portraid  m  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  htf 

knee, 
A  superstitious  man  "^yu  see: 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  iixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt ; 
For  hell  perhaps  hf  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to 

gain. 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitty  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be } 


7.  But    see    the    madman     rage 

downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight  I 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lye 
And  rores  amain  he  knows  not  why  I 
Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portrait ure^ it  was. 
His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  pre- 
sence ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  there's  no  dif 

ference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and  hcllebor  fill  two 

scenes, 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  chearthe  heart. 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make 

it  smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which   dull  our  senses,  and  soule 

clogs. 
The  best  medicine    that  ere  God 

made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears, 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess; 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must 

know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon*t,  behold  ands^e. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adiew» 


*  These  verses  refer  to  the  old  folio  Frontispiece,  which  was  divided  into  ten  compart- 
snents,  that  are  here  severally  explained.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  that  Frontis* 
piece  to  an  octavo  size  for  this  edition,  the  lines  are  too  curious  to  he  loit.  The  author's 
foitndt  mentioned  In  tbe  JlOth  staosa  U  copied  in  our  xvth  page* 


J}emacritus  Junior  ad  Librum  sunm^ 


V 


ADE  libeTi  analisy  non  ausum  dicere^  fotlix, 
Te  nisi  fcelicem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 


Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  par  ora^ 

£t  G«aliun  Domini  fiic  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  salaU 

Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Sura  colas,  urbem,  subei^sve  palatia  regum^ 

Sabmisse,  pladde,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Mpbilb^  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heroi^ 

Da  te  morigemm  perlegat  usque  iubet. 
Cst  quod  NobilitaSy  est  quod  desideret  hexo^ 

Crntior  haec  forsan  charta  plaoere  potest^ 
8i  quia  morosus  Cato^  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hone  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto; 

Sed  nuilos;  muscas  non  capiunt  Aquilae. 
Kon  ^acat  his  tenapus  fiigitivqm  Impendere  nugii,^ 

Nee  tales  cupio;  par  mibi  lector  erit. 
%\  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  isluc^ 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  Icgat : 
Sst  quod  displioeat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illiii, 

Ingerere  ins  noli  te  modo»  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  iuas  dignabitur  indyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  scnedis  haereat  itla  tuis : 
Da  mcMdo  te  fadlem*  et  qusedam  folia  esse  mementa 

Codveniant  oculis  quae  nsagis  apta  suii . 
$i  generosa  anciUa  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visum  est  ludos^  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die  utinam  nunc  ipse  mens  *  (nam  diligit  ist^s) 

In  pracsens  esset  conspidendus  berus. 
Ignotus  notttsve  mibi  de  gente  togati 

Sive  agel  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  oolet; 
Sire  in  LyooBo,  et  nugas  evoWerit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  riderit  in^ciena. 
Da  veniam  Autbori^  dices ;  nam  plurima  veiled 

Expungt*  quae  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Mdancbolicus  quisquam«  sen  blandus  Amator, 

AulicQs  aut  Civis,  sen  n^ne  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellate  age  et  tuto  te  crede  kgenti, 

Muka  istic  fivsan  non  mate  nata  legate 
Quod  fu^t,  caveat,  i]^u>dque  amplezabitur,  ist» 

Ps{^  fortassis  promere  multa  potest 

*  H«^  coaioq  diGti!^  CIVS  as  male  capiat 


Democritus  Junior  ad  Librum  smim. 

At  s!  quis  Medicus  coram  tc  sistet,  amice 

Fac  circuiiispecte,  ct  te  sine  labe  geras : 
Ipvcnict  namqu^  ipse  meis  qaoqucplurima  icriptls* 

Noil  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas. 

Nil  roihi  vobiscdm,  pessfraa  tuiba  vale  ; 

Sit  nisi  vir.Iponus,  et  juris  sjUie  frauds  .pjeritu«> 

» '  ^  Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet.  , 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  ocalos  vertat,  qune  velit  ipse  legat; 
^Candid us  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libentcr,     , 

OfFrfrtsns  nieridis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus,     -^ 

Lim'ata  ct  tcrsa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum  j  tiulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  vcrbd^ « 

Otfendent  stomachum  quae  minbs  apta  suum.  • 
At  si  quis  non  exiraius  dc  plebe  poeta, 

Annue;  naraque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget.  ,      *" 
Nos  sumus  e  nnmei-o,  nullus  mihi  spiral  Apollo-j,' 

Grandijoquu*  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequrt.      \   * 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  turaidus  Censorque  moles tua^ , 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 
Jlingc,  freme,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  maligcui 
'"     Si  occurrat  Iannis  invidiosa  sui$ : 
Fac  fugiaa  5  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi,  ^ 

Contemnes  tacite  scomm^ta  quaeque  feres.        ' 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gaiinltibus  auras 

ftnpleat,  baud  cures  5  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan  dirertat  purior  hospes. 

Caique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque :  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  ct  Musa  jocosa  tuo,       -     * 
Nee  lasciva  tamcn,  si  pensitet  omnej  sed  csto  j;    , 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est.  ^ 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudis  spectator  iii  istam  .  ., 

Si  messem  intmdat,  fuste  fugabis  earn,  ^ 

Fangum  pelle  pfocul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  ifungo? 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo.     ,  '* 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamcii^  Isbto  omiies  accipc  vultu,. -,, 

Quos,  qiias,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros.      * 
Gratns  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes  ^ 

tluisquis  erit,  facilis  diiBcilisque  mihi.    " 
Nam  si  culparit  quae^lam  oulp&snc  juvabit,  ^ 

Culpando  factet  me  meliora  sequi.  .         ' 

ped  siiaud&rit,  neque  laudii>us  efterar  uIHs^  .. 

Sit  satis  Msce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 
H^c  sunt  qtiae  nostro  plaouit  mandnre  IlbellQ,  ; 
^  Etquse  dimitteds  discerejussit  Heros.    . 
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ROBERT  Burton  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton, 
of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  was  born  there  8  February,  1576*. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free 
school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire  f,  from 

*  His  elder  brotber  was  William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  an- 
Htpuay,  bom  August  24,  15^5,  educated  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  ad* 
nutted  commoner,  or  geniieman  conunoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  col- 
iegc,  1591 ;  at  the  Inner  Temple,  May  20,  ISgS ;  B.  A.  June  22, 
1594;  and  afterwards  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  coiirt  of  Com- 
InoD  Pleas.  "  But  his  natural  genius,"  s^ys  Wood,  "  leading  him 
to  tbc  studies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  became 
excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters }  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted,  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  the 
best  of  hia  time  for  those  studies,  as  mav  appear, liy  his  de?criptioa' 
of  Leicestershire."  Hia  weak  consiiliition  not  permitting himto 
<ollo^  business,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  his  greatest  worki 
-The  Description  of  Leicestershire,  was  published  in  folio,  1622. 
He  died  at  Falde.  after  suffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6. 
,1645,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  belonging  thereto,  called' 
■HanbuTjr. 

tThUii  Wood'iKtottnt.    Hisvillup,  Nuneaton;  but  »  pasfage  in  ihii  worl( 
^kii.'' ''  ^^'^  vuaiiaa»  Suttw  Coldfield ;  f  robtbly,  he  iniy  have  ben  it  bcA 
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whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  long 
vacation,   1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.     In  1599  he 
■was  elected  student  of  Christ-church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,     In  J  614  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and,  on-  the 
29th  of  IJJovember,   1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Thomas,' in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ-church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given 
to  him  in  the  year  1636^  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley, 
he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  hx$  dying  day.    He  seems  to  have 
been  •  first    beneficed   at  ''Walsby,    in   Lincolnshire, 
through    the   munificence   of  his  noble   patroness, 
Frances,  countess*  dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  kome  special  reasofie. 
At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.    Wood's  character  of  him  is, 
that — "  he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious 
calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood 
the  surveying  of  lands  well.    As  he  was  by  maay  ac- 
counted a  severe  student,  a  devoucer  of  .uithodrs,  a 
mefancholy  and  humorous  person j  so  l^  others,  ^rho 
knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great  honerty,  pla^ 
dealing,  and  charity.     I  have  heard  some  of  the  ai>- 
cients  of  Christ-church  often  say,  that  his  coaipafif 
If  as  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile;  and  no  man  in 
Jiis  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrou^ 
intedarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  witb 
jverses  from  the  poets^  or  sentences  from  classic  uur 
tiiors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  nm- 
versitj,  jnade  his  company  the  more  acceptable/'   He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kidd$  (Pif 
books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies 
in  3,  very  extraordinary  manner.     !prom  the  inQ)rma'- 
tion  of  Hearne^  we  learp,  that  John  Rouse,  lflwr 
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Bodleian  librarian^  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his 
labour  and  amusement,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitution. 
Mr»  Granger  says,.  "  He  composed  this  book  with  a 
view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  ihake  him 
laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  th^ 
ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw 
him  into  a  Violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  over- 
come with  this  horrid  disordei^,  he  in  the  intervals  of 
bis  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious 
companions  in  the  university."  ,    . 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford;  wnere,  in his^ 
chamber  in  Chjcist-chUrch  College^,  he  departed  this 
life,  at  or  Very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  yeafs 
before  foretold,  from  the.  c&ictilation  of  his  own  tiati- 
vity,  and  which,  says  Wood,  *'  being,  exacts  several  o^ 
the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  them* 
selves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in 
the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through 
a  slip  about  his  neck.''  Whether  this  suggestion  is 
founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  aii 
obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted^  which 
was  written  by  the  author  himself,  a  Short  time  before 
his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried 
near  that  of  t>r.  Robert  Weston,  in  th^  ndrth  aisle 
which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  on  the  27th  of  January  1639-40.  Over  his 
grave  was  soon  aftet  erected  a  comely  moilument,  oh 
the  Uppei-  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted 
to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following  eal- 
tulation  of  his  nativity; 


Vot.  I  d 


tvSl 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  canni- 
position. 

Baucis  Dotas,  'pauciortbus  ignotoi^ 

Hie  jacet  Demacritus  junior 

'  Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 

Ob-  8  id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms: — Azure  on  a  benti  O.  between  three  dogs 
heads  Q.  a  crescent  O. 

A  fe,w  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  Will,  o*f 
^pvhich  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Extracted  from  tfie  Registry  of  ike  Prerogative  Court  of 

Canterbury, 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen.  August  15^**  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred thirty  nine  because  there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which 
our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention  which  hap* 
pen  to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled 
Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of  Christ-church  Oxoo. 
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though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good  by  this  my 
last  Will  and  TestAment  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have 
and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie 
and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to 
the  nice  and  striot  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  per- 
adventure  required  of  which  I  am  ignoratit  I  desire  howsoever 
this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my 
true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  beoaeatb  Animam  Deo  Corpus 
Terras  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my. 
Land  in  Higbam  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of 
Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of 
Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
since,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  El- 
der Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life 
and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and 
Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified 
I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity 
per  Ann.  out  ot  my  Land  in  Higbam  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at 
two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts 
to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of  my  Lands 
of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  Sister  Katharine  Jackson  dur- 
ing her  lifeeig^ht  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the 
two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground 
if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
scfne  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John 
Uptcm  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out  of  my  iaid  Farme 
during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmas 
day  in'Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain 
Kow  for  niy  goods  i  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an  C^ 
pounds  to  Christ^Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived 
to  buy  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on 
Bodks  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the 
University  Library  of  Oxfprd  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five 
pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  but  Yearly  on  Bok)ks  as  Mrs. 
Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the 
^me  purpose  and  the  Rertt  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Bro- 
ther George  Bi*rton  twenty  pounds  and  lity  watch  i  give  to 
toy  Brother  llaJph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  Igive  to  the  Parish 
W  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  n6w  Reotor  teri 
^otmds  tb  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the  perpetiijal  good 
tf  the  said  Parish  0±(m*  Jtein  I  give  to  niy  JNiece  fcugenisi 
Bwton  One  buridreth  pounds  Item  I  give  tb  my  Nephew 
Ibichard  Burton  liow  prisotier  in  London  an  hundfeth  pound 

^  So  in  the  Register. 


^x 
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to  redeem  him  Item  I  give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shil^ 
lings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  poor  of  Nuneaton  where  1  was 
once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  lo  my  Cousin  Purfey  of 
Wadlake  [Wadlcy]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  firadshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shil- 
lings a  piece  for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr*  Whitehall  Rec- 
tor of  Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I 
desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to 
be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five 
pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where  she 
IS  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  ta 
my  Servant  John  Upton  rorty  shillings  besides  his  former  Aur 
nuity  if  he  be  my  servant  till  I  dye  if  he  be  till  then  my  Ser-  • 
rant*— ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness- 
John  Pepper  Witness. 

An  Appendix  to  this  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or 
whilst  I  am  of  Christ-Church  and  with  good  Mr. 
Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

1  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ-ChurCh  Forty 
Shillmgs  to  the  Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a 
small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Parish  Twenty 
Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of 
Oriel  Colledge  twenty  shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood  xrs.  to 
Doctor  Metcalfe  xxs.  to  Mr,  Sberley  xxs.  If,  I  have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If 
I  have  any  Books  our  own  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take 
them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry 
pne  excepted  to  her 

Daughter  Mrs.  Katharine  Fell  my  Six  Fieces  of  Silver 
Plate  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerards  Harbal! 
To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4. 
and  all  my  English  Physick  Books toMr.  Whistler  the  Recorder 
«f  Oxford  I  give  twenty  ^billings  to  all  my  fellow  Students 
M*^  ot^Ai1«  Ji  Book  infol.br  two  a  piece  a?  Master  Morris 
Treasur'€y:br  Mr,  Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I  recjuest  to  be  the 
Oversieer  qf  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Gec^raferandOrteliusTheatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the 
Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Cr(^se  Staves,  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donno!  if  he 
be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomad  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Salunt^b  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian's  Works  »n  4 
Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them 
with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and 
half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  batn  the  other  half 
To  Mr.  Joocs  Chaplain  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books 

*  So  in  tlie  Register, 
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an<!  instriTinents  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty  Shillings 
ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness— John  Pep- 
per Witness— This  will  was  shewn  to  me  by  the  Testator  and 
acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his  death  to  be 
his  last  Will  Ita  Tester  John  Morris  S  Th  D  Prebcnd^ri'. 
Ecci  Chri*  Oxon  Feb.  3.  1639. 

Probatum  fnit  Testamenlum  suprascriptum,  &c,  !!• 
1640  Juramento  Willmi  Burton  Fris'  et  Executoris 
cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  administrand,  &c.  coram 
MagVis  Nathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  £ccl.  de 
Drayton,  et  Ekiwardo  Farmer^  Clericis^  vigore  com- 
missionis^  &c. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed,  was  that  now 
reprinted,  which  probably  was  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617 ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis* 
take  *  ;  the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to.  1621 ; 
a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire ;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac 
Reed,  Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  in- 
xlebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it 
were,  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and 
1676,  which  last,  in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth 
edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is 
that  of  1651-2;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the 
following  address. 

"  TO  THE  READER. 
•'  BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the 
last  Impression  of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  it 
deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand  ;  this  Copy  he  com- 
mitted to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have  those 
Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ;  which  in  order  to  his 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfullv  performed  in 
this  last  Impression/'      H.  C.     (i.  e.  HENHY  CRIPPS.J  . 

*  Originating,  perhaps,  in  a  note,  p.  44S,  6tb  edit.  (vol.  ii.  p.  91S  of  the  present), 
in  which  a  book  is  quoteid  as  having  been'  ^*  printed  st  Paris  1624,  uuen  years  after 
Burton's  First  Edition."  As,  however,  the  editions  after  that  of  1621  are  regularly 
marked  in  succession,  to  the  8th,  printed  in  1676,  there  iieems  very  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  in  the  note  above  alladed  to,  either  1624  has  been  a  misprint  for  1628, 
or  sev£n  years  for  tAr^e  years.  The  numerous  typographical  erraUi  ii^  cither,  parts  yf 
the  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  supposition. 

'       B  3 
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The  following  testimonies  of  various  authors,  will 
eerye  to  shew  the  estimation  in  whicli  this  work  has 
been  held. 

f^  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath 
piled  up  variety  ot  much  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book 
of  philology  in  our  land  hatb^  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so 
paany  edjtions.'-  Fuller's  WorlhieSy  foh  16. 

''  Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  tbsft  gentlemen 
who  have  Ip^t  their  tipie,  and  are  put  to  a  push  for  invention, 
inay  furnish  thepfiselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholastical 
discourse  and  writing." 

tVood's  Athems  Oximiensis,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit« 

<f  If  you  never  sawBTJHTON  UPON  MEtANCHOLy,  printed 
1676,  I  pray  look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Pre* 
face,  "  Derpocritus  to  the  Reader.*'  There  is  something  there 
which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author 
to  you,  as  \\\q  pleasi^ntest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full 
of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  pf  Queen  Anne^s  reign,  and  t^c 
heginningoFGeoi^e  the  Ist.  were  not  a  little  beholdiep  to  him.'* 

Archbishop  Herring's  Letters,  l2mo.  1777.. p.  149. 

,  .•■'■•  •■        * 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  op  Melanchpi^y,  he  (Dr. 
Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  opt  of 
bed!  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." 

BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  1.  p.  58p.  gvo.  edit. 

**  BpRTqN*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  valuable 
book,"  said  Dr.  Jphnson.  **  It  is,  perhaps;,  overloaded  with 
quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says  when  be  writes  from  his  own  mind." 

Jiid.  vol  ii.  p.  325. 

'^  It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  ori- 
ginal genius  and  invention,  to  remark^  that  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  the  subject  of  U Allegro  and  II  PenserosOf  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,' ^expressions,  and  rhymes,  mor^ 
especially  the  ideaof  a  contrast  between  these  two  aispositions, 
irom  aforgo^en  poem  prefixed  to  the-first  edition  ofBuRTON'a 
Anatomie  op  Melancholy,  entitled*  "  The  Author's 
Abstract  of  Melancholy ;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and 
Pain.*'  Here  Pain  is  Melancholy,  it  was  written,  as  I  con- 
jecture, about  the  year  1^00.  I  will  make  no  apology  for 
abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sumcient 
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to  pro^e  tD  a  diac«minff  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken  pos&es- 
sioa  of  Mihon'a  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  he  the 
same;  and.  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of 
Burton's  book,  may  be  already  concluded,  from  the  traces  of' 
resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing 
through  the  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.'* 

After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  **  as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  ho  un-  * 
suitable  introduction,  the  writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quo-- ' 
tatiooa  From  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  SfiarWing 
with:  rude  wit^  a<id  shapeless. elegance,  miscellaneous  matteXt 
jiateraiixtttDQ  of  agreeable  t^les  aodiUustratloodt  and,.pterha^j^ 
aboye  ali»  tiie  singuiarities.  of  his  feelings,,  cloatfaed  in.  an.un.- 
commonquaintnessofstyle,  have  contribjutedtorendjeciJL,  eyen^ 
to  modern  readers^  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and 
informattOD.''  IVarton^s  Milton^  Sd  edit*  pi  94. 

^^  Thei^M.ATOMT  OP  M3LA.KCH1OLY  ifiKa  book  wiiickhaa. 
b«ea-  univiersally  read  and  admired.  This  wock  i^>.for  the  mo^ 
part,,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,.  ^'  aoento;"  butitis^a. 
very'  ingenious  one.     His  quotations,  which  abound  in  evcrjj 
page^  are  pertioent;  but,  if  he  had  made  more  useof  hi&invcn«» 
tiou  aod  less,  of  h w  coimnonrplace  book,  his  >Vork  would  por-* 
haps  have  been^more  valuable  than,  ii  is.     He  is  generally  fre^ 
from  the  aifected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which 
disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  this  time/' 

Granger's .  Biogr^apkicai  History, 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  book 
once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a  source 
of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan, 
consists  chiefly  of  quotations :  the  author  has  honestly  termed 
it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the  opmions  of 
a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order, 
and  has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of 
his  own  sentiments.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  his  materials  gene- 
rally overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  con- 
trived to  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely 
connected  with  the  general  subject,  and,  like  Bayle^  when  he 
starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,' he  does  not  scruple  to  let 
digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation 
to  the  morality  of  dancing  schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and 
determined.*'  Eerriar'g  Illustrations  of  Sterne*  p.  58. 

*'  The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and 
bis  indulgence  of  playful  digressions  from  the  most  serious  dis- 
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euMionftj  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  famifiar  conversation, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  collectipns  which  supply  his  text, 
^e  was  capable  of  writing  excdient  poetry,  but  he  seems  to 
have  pultivate^l  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  verses  pre- 
fixed to  bis  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great 
^weetnesa  of  versification,  hav^  been  frequently  published. 
His  latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  tp  his  book^  shew  a  very 
ligrccaWe  turn  for  raillery,'*  Jbid.  p.  58. 

**  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of 
prose^  we  discover  valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such 
18  his  account  of  the  first  fipelings  of  melancholy  persons,  writ- 
ten, probably  from  his  own  experience,  (See  vol,  i.  136, 127f 
of  the  present  edition.)  Jbid.  p,  60, 

^^  During  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Bqrton's  pro-r 
duction  appeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
writers  of  many  descriptions.  H^ence  the  unlearned  might 
furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latm, 
whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their  enquiries  shortened,  by 
knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  anciepts  and 
moderns  had  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions,  I 
confess  my  ini^^ility  to  point  out  any  other  English  author 
Hirbo  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotations.'' 

Mf^nmcript  note  of  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.  ^q 
^ijF  copy  of  The  Anatomy  OF  Melancho^y^ 
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TO  THE  READER. 
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ENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitire 
to  know  what  antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  inso- 
lently intrudes,  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  worids 
view,  arrogating  another  mans  name,  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say.  Although,  as  >he  said, 
Primum^  sinoluero,  nqu  respondebo :  quis  coacturus  est  ?  (I 
am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  chuse  whether  I  will  tell:  who 
can  compel  me?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply  as  that 
Egyptian  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  a  carious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatam,  quid 
inquiris  in  rem  abscondltamP  It  was  therefore  covered,  be- 
cause he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that 
which  is  hid :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ^and  be  for  thy 
uscy  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt,  to  be  the 
author:  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort 
to  give  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I  need,  1  will 
shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title,  and  subject. 
And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus,  lest  anv  man,  by  reason 
of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  have  done),  some  pro* 
digious  tenent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite 
Worlds  in  infiniio  vacuo,  ex  fortuiid  atomorum  collisionep 
in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidentall  collision  of 
motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democrkus  held,  Epicurus  and 
their  master  Leucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  re* 
vivfd  by  Copernicus^  Brunus,  and  some  others.    Besides^  it 

^  *Saieca,  in  Lodo  in  mortem  Claudii  Czsartt.  ^Lib.  de  Curiosiute. 

*Mo<io  Iwcc  tibi  usui  slot,  <}uemvis  auctorem  iingito,    Wccfcer. 
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hath  been  alwayes  an  ordinary  custome^  as  *Gelltus  observiesy 
for  later  writers  and  impostors^  to  broach  many  absirrd  and 
insolent  Jictions^  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher 
as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves  credit ^  and  by  that  meanes 
the  more  to  be  respected^  as  artificers  usually  do,  novo  qui 
marmori  ascribunt  Praxitelem  sub.     'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

^  Nod  hie  Centauros,  dod  Gorgonas,  Harpyiasque^ 
Inveuies :  iiominem  pagtna  nostra  sapit. 

No  Centaures  here,  or  Gorgons^  look  to  6nde : 
My  subject  is  of  man  and  humane  kinde. 

Thoit  thy  self  art  the  a)Lib)CQt  of  Qfiy  discourse^ 

*  Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votnm,  timor>  ira>  Toluptas^ 
Gaudia,  discur&us^  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

Whatever  men  do,  vowcs,  feares,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Jc^es,  wandrings,  are  the  summ  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to.ttte  hi&nanie,  than  Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
ctme^  ^  Democritus  Christianus,  &c.  although  there  hft 
seme  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked!  my  sel^ 
imdev  this  visard^  axid  some  peculm  respect3>  whiub.  I  cannot 
ao  weH  express,  until  I  have  set  dowia  a  briefe  character  of  tbi^. 
miF  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life,- 

Dtemocritos,  as  he  is  described  by  ^  Hippocrates,  ami^Lai^rtiys^. 
vas  a  little  wearish  old  nian,  very  mel^choly  by  nature^ 
averse  from  company  in  his  latter  dayes,  Satid  much  given  tf^ 
sotkarmess,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^coeevous  witb 
Socrates^  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  anil  to  a. 
private  life ;  writ  many  eKcellent  workas,  a  gwat  divine,,  j^-. 
cording  to  the  divinity  of  thoee  times,  an  exp^i^  physitiatip,  a. 
pi^iticiau,  an  excellent  mathematician,. as  'Diacosmus  ai^d  the. 
vesfc  of  his  workes  do  witness.  iJe  was  much  delighfcedi  with, 
Ibe  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  ^Columella;: and otteo  I  fiod^' 
bim  cited  by  'Constantmua.and  others.tpeatjng  of  that  Siibji^ct* 
Ke  knew  the  natures,.  diSerences  of  ^1  beasts,  piafits,  fi^hes^. 
birds ;  and,  as  some  say,  could.  "^  undfersitand  the-  tun^s  a«d. 
iioyce&  of  them*  In  a  word,,  he  was  ormiifarmmdoctuSf  a  ge. 
neraU  schoUar^  a  great  student ;  and,  tt)  the  intent  bi&  mjghl^ 
beit«r  codteix^plate^  ''I  fit^i  it  related  by  sop^e^  tb^t'  he  {^  oa>^ 

»Lib  10.  c.  19,  Multa  a  male  {eria(ls  In  Democriti  nomine  commenta  dttta,^ 
nobilitatts,  auctoritatisquc  ejus   perfugio   utentibus.  ^jMartialisj    lib.    K)/ 

cpigv.  14.  <  juv.  Sat«  1.  <LAuth.  Bet.  Besaeo,cclit  Colonial  ]$1&. 

*<Hi]^.  £pisl.   Damegcc  'I^a«rt.  lib.  9»  fHoitiilo  sibi  c^luj^iOf 

seligens,  ibique  seipsum  iocliidem,,  vixlt  solirarius.  ^  Floruit  Olympia4ic^ 

80;  700  ann'rs  post  Trojan*.  ^  Diacos,  quod   cuactis  operibus    fdicUe 

eaccQirit.  Laert.  ^  Col,  lib.  1.  c.  1;  ^Const.  I4kide.agric.  pn»tn. 

"  Volucrum  voces  et  linguas  intelligefe  se  dicit  Abderltanus.  £p.  Hip.  ^  Sabellicus, 
exempl.  lil|,  10.  Oculis  seprivavit,  utiii«liu«  coAte9ip)9|ioiH  op$iafa)da]ret;,  «{Oii)kB}i 
\it  ingenio,  profuQd«.<;Qgttati$^Uf  Ac*.  •  ^ 
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his  eys,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  hiinde,  yet  saw  moie 
than  ail  Greece  besides^  and  ^  writ  of  every  subject :  Nihil  im 
toto  opificio  nattirce^  de  quo  non  scripsii :  a  man  of  an  ex- 
celient  wit,  profound  conceit;  and,  to  attain  knowledge  the 
better  in  his  yonger  yeares,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and  ^  Alben«y 
to  confer  with  learned  men,  ^  admired  of  some,  despised^ 
others.  After  a  wandring  life,  he  setled  xt  Abdera^  a  towo 
in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  Jaw-maker, 
recorder,  or  town»clerk,  as  some  will }  or  as  others,  he  W48 
there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  iftit 
in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  bis 
studies,  and  a  private  life,  ^saving  thut  sometimes  he  would 
walk  down  to  the  Aa^^n,  ^  and  laugfy  heartily  at  such  variatf 
of  ridiculous  objeciSf  which  ihsre  he  saw*  Such  a  one  wat 
pemocritus. 

But«  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  ti{ioi| 
what  refertrnee  do  I  usurp  his  habit  ?    I  confess,  indeed,  that 
]to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  ought  I  have  yet.  said,  wera 
both  impudency  and  arro^ancw    1  do  not  presume  lo  oiake 
any  parallel.  Antistat  miht  millilms  trecentis:   ^parvus  sum  ; 
nullus  suf^;  altum  nee  spiroy  fiec  spero.    Yet  thus  much  i 
will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life^  mihi  et  Musis^  in  the  university,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectamfere^  to  learn  wisdome  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study  :   for  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Eu- 
rope, Bmigustissimo  collegioy  and  can  brag  with  ^Jovius,  al- 
most inei  luce  domicilii  Vaticani^  iotius  or  bis  celeberrimi  per. 
37  annos  tnulia' opportunaque  didici ;  for  thirty  yeares  I  have 
contimned  (having  the  use  of  as  good  '  libraries  as  ever  he  had) 
a  scholleir,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a 
drone,  im  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so 
learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be 
any  w^y  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation. 
Something  I  have  done:  though  by  my  profession  a  divine, 
yet  turbine  raptus  ingeniij  as  ^  he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit, 
an  unconstant,  unsetled  minde,  I  had^a  great  desire  (not  able 
to  attain  to  a  superficial!  skill  in  any)   to  have  some  smat-t 
tering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus^  nullus  in  singulis ; 

*  N«tufa)ia,   monlia,    mathematica,    liberales    disciplinas,  sLrtiumque  omnium 
pcrttiam,  eallcbat.  ^  Veni  Athenas;  et  nrmo  me  novit.  '  Idem  contemptut 

m  a^miiatieni  habitus.  ^SoleBat  ad  portam  ambulare,  ct  inde,  Sec.  Hip.  £p« 

Damcg.  *  Perpetuo  rtsu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat  Democrittia.  Juv.  Sat.  T. 

'  Nim  sum  dignus  prasstare  matellam.  Mart-  f  Christ-Church  ia  Oxford. 

^  Prxfiat.  hist       ^  Keeper  of  our  college  library  lately  revived  by  Otho  Nicolaon, 
£s<|uire.  ^Scaliger. 
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which  a  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Lipsias  approves  and 
furthers,  as  Jit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  tuits^  not  to  he  a 
slave  of  one  science^  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject^  as 
most  doy  but  to  rove  abroad j  centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an 
oar  in  every  mans  boat^  to  ^  taste  of  every  dishy  and  to  sip  of 
every  cup;  which,  saith  **  Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countrey-man  Adrian  Turnebus, 
This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever 
bad,  and,  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he 
sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  nave  followed  all,  saving  that  which 
I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  gui  ubiqtie 
est,  nusquam  estj  which  ^  Gesner  did  in  rnodesty;  that  I 
have  read  manybookes,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good 
method,  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our 
libraries  with  small  pront,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory^ 
Jtid^nient.  I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my 
unct>Qfined  thoughts  have  fireely  expatiated,   as  having  ever 
been  especially  delighted  with   the  study  of  cosmography. 
'  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mars 
principal  si^ificator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with 
inine  ascendant ;  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not 
poor,  I  am  not  rich;  nihil  est,  nihil  deest ;   I  have  little,  I 
want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater 
preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it.     I 
have  a  competency  flaus  DeoJ  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
patrons.  Though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Deikiocritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique  life,  ipse  mihi  theatrum, 
sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  et 
tofnquam  in  specula  positus  (sas  he  said),  in  some  high  place 
above  you  all,  like  Sto'icus  sapiens ^  omnia  specula  preterita 
pr€esentiaque  videnSy  uno  velut  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  ^  run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
themselves  in  court  and  countrey.     Far  from  those  wrangling 
law-suits,  aulcB  vanitatem^fori  ambitionem,  ridere  mecum 
soleo :  I  laugh   at  all,  ^  only  secure^  lest  my  suit  go  amiss, 
my  ships  perish^  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have 
no  wife  nor  children^  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for ;  a  meer 
spectator  of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  me  thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 

*  IfiThcxt.  i>Phil.  Stoic,  li.  diff.  8.  Dogma  cup  id  is  et  curiosis  ingeaiis  im- 
primendum,  ut  sit  talis  qui  nulli  rei  serviat,^  aut  exacte  unum  aliquid  elaborct,  alia 
uegligens,  ut  artifices,  &c.  *  Delibare  gratum  de  quocunque  cibo,  et  pitissaret 

,de  quocunque  dolio  jucundum.  'Essays,  lib.  3.  *  Pracfat.  bibiliotbec. 

'  Ambo  fortes  et  fortunati.  Mars  idem  magisterii  dominus  juxta  primam  Leovitii 
regulam  a  Hcinsius.         ^  Calide  ambientes,  solicite  litigantes,  aut  miscre  cxci- 

dentes,  voces,  strepitum,  contentiones,  &c  *  Cyp.  ad.  Donat.  Unice  securu,s,  ne 
excidam  in  foro,  autiu  xnari  Indico  bonis  eluam,  de  dote  filix,  patpimonio  iUii  nou 
(um  solicitus. 
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nie,  as  from  a  common  theater  or  scene.    I  hear  new  news 
every  day :  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires, 
inundations,    thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets, 
spectrusns,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be- 
sieged   in   France,  Germany,    Turky,    Persia,    Poland,  &c. 
dayly  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these 
tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain, 
monomachies,  sbipwracks,   piracies,    and   sea-fights,   peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,    and  fresh  alarms— a  vast  confusion  of 
vowes,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  lawes, 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances — are  dayly  brought  to 
our  ears :  new  bookes  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all   sorts,  new   paradoxes, 
opinions,   schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, &c.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mum- 
meries, entertainments,  jubiles,  embassies,  tilts,  and  toma- 
ments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  piayes:  then  again,' 
as  in  a   new  shifted   scene,   treasons,  cheating  trickes,  rob- 
beries, enormous  villanies  in  all  kindes,  funerals,  biirials,  death 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions;  now  comical!,  then 
tragicall  matters.     To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers 
created,   to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred :  one  is  let  loose,  i^notber  im- 
prisoned: one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh:  hie  thrives,  his 
neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now  plenty,  then  a^ain  dearth  and 
famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,   weeps, 
&c.     Thus  I  daj^ly  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  pub- 
like  news.    Amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world,  jol- 
lity, pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villany,  sub- 
tlety, knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixt  and  offer- 
ing themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  privatus:  as  I  have  still  lived, 
so  I  now  continue  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
mine  own  domcstick  discontents;  saving  that  sometimes, //^ 
^uidmentiary  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  Democritus  to 
the  haven,   to  see   fashions,  I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and 
then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax  ohsei^vator^ 
ac  simplex  recitator,  not^  as  they  did,  to  scoflfe  or  laugh  at  all, 
but  with  a  mixt  passion. 

*  fiilem^  saepe  jocum  vesti-i  movere  tumultus. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoffe  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically. 
tax  with  Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again 
I  was  ^petulanti  splenc  cachinno^    and  then  again,    ^urere 
I  litis  jecuTf  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could 

not  amend :   in  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sympathize 

»Hor.     .       *Per.  «Hor. 
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vkh  bim  or  them,  'tis  for  no  sach  respect  I  shroud  my  self 
nader  his  name)  buteither,  in  an  unknown  habit,  to  assume  a 
little -more  liberty  and  freedom  Hjf  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs 
know>  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  re- 
lates at  large  in  his  epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth  ex- 
pres^S  bour*,  coming  to  vi^iit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritfis 
m  his  garden  at  Atidera,  in  the  suburbs,  '^  under  a  shady  bower, 
^with  a  book  on  his  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometime 
writing,  sometime  walking.  The  subject  of  his  book  was 
melancboty  and  madness :  al)out  him  lay  thecarkasses  of  many 
fever  alt  beiasts,  newly  hy  him  cut  up  ami  anatomized ;  not  that 
be  did  coatema  God's  creatures^  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but 
to  £nd  oat  the  seat  of  this  utru  bilisj  or  melancholy,  whence  it 
proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the 
intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself  by  his  writings  and 
ob^eni^atiioiRS  *^teach  others  bow  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended ;  Demo-' 
critus  Jimibr  i« therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  left  it 
iiB;perfect  and  it  is  now  last,  i^uasi  succenturiator  Democriti, 
to  revive  igain,  prosecute,  afod  finish  in  this  treatise. 

Ymi'  have  had  a  reason  of  tlie  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription offend  your  gravity,  \viere  it  a  sufficient  justification 
to  accuse  others*  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  evett 
sermons  thensLsekes,  which  in  thcdr  fronts  carry  morepbantas- 
ttcal  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kinde  of  policy  in  these  dayesj 
to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  tea  book  which  is  to  be  sold :  fcft 
as  iark3  come  down  to  a  day-net^  many  vain  readers  will  tarry 
and  staad  gating,  like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antiek  picture  in  a 
painters  abop,  that  will  not  took  at  a  judicious  piece.  And 
indeed,  as  **Scaliger  observes,  nothing  mere  inviies  a  reader 
than  cm  ar^^ment  urUx>oked  for^  ^nlhought  of^  and  sells  better 
than  a  stwrile  pamphlet,  turn  fnKixime  cum  novitas  excitat 
palcUum,  Many  men,  saith  ^Gellius,  are  very  conceited 
VI  their  inscriptions^  and  able,  (as  ^  Fliny  quotes  out  of  Se- 
neca) to  make  him  loyier  by  the  way,  that  went  in  haste  to 
J  etch  a  mid' wife  for  his  daughter^  now  ready  /®  lye  dotvn. 
For  my  part,  I  have  honourable  « precedents  for  this!  haire 
done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all^  Anthony  Zara  Pap.-  Episc.  his 

'Secundum  moenia  locus  erat  frondosis  populis  opacu&,  viti^sqae  sponte  nat»s  ; 
tenuis  prope  aqefs  ^eflirebat,  plactde  murmurans,  itbi  sedile  et  domus  Democritt 
ronspietebatur.  ^  Ipfe  eompotifee  considebat,  super  g^iUia  vt^ume^  fibfacns,' 

ct  trtr'mque  alia  patentia  parata,  dissectaquc  animal  la  cumulatim  strata^  qyionim  ^seeUf 
fixnabdtur.  "*  Cum  mundus  extra  se  :»it,  et  mente  captus  sit,  et  nesciatse languer^^ 

lit medclam  adliiijcdt.  "  ScsSiger,  £p.  ad 'Patrsonem.  Nihil  magis  lectoremiinvitaC 
^uam  inopiiiatum  atgwnentlfm ;  neque  vcndkbilior  mttx  est  quam  petulans  libei^. 
'l.iK  XX.   c.  11.  Miras  scqiiuntur  inscriptionum  festivitates.  "  Ffcfiiit.  N*t. 

fi«t.  F'tri  obfitetricem  parturienlifillac  accersenti  moram  injicerepossunU  «  Anrf- 
•oay  of  popery.  Anatomy  of  iinmottjility.  Aagcltis  S'<6ftta$,  Anatomy  of  antimiony,  jec^ 
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Analoifty  of  wit,  rn  four  sectiotts,  members,  subisettiotis,  '&c. 
to  be  TOad  in  onr  libraries. 

rf  any  man  e^cq)t  again?t  the  rasrttcr  or  manner  of  treaiinft 
€ff  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  al- 
lege more  than  one.  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  bwsie,  tb 
«void  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  mefanchofy 
than  idleness,  no  better  cure  than  business,  as  *  Rhasft 
iiolds:  aaid  howbeit,  stultm  tabor  est  meptiaruwy  to  bfe 
busied  in  to^es  is  t©  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Sene- 
ca, tetter '^/iwd  agere  q%iam  nihil,  better  do  ro  no  end,  rhaft 
nothing.  I  writ  therefore,  and  btisied  myself  in  this  playinft 
labour,  atiosaqne  diligentidy  ^t  viiarem  forpt)rem  f&rwniu 
with  Veoiias  in  Maorobiod,  aiqub  oUnm  in  tttik  \jerterem 
tiegotium; 

^  —Sim  ul  Tt  jiictnula  et  idonca  dicere  Tittfe, 
L^otorem  delecfiando  simul  atqiie  monend^. 

To  this  end  1  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  redte  Iq 
Itrees,  and  declaim  topillars^for  want  of  auditors;  as  c  Pg^^j^^^ 
iEgineta  ingenuously  confesselh,  not  that  any  ihit^g  was 
uninoum  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,  (which  «Hirae 
if  some  look,  I  thinlc  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies  and 
much  better  for  their  soules) ;  or  peradventure,  as  others  do,  fcr 
fame  to  shew  'myseff  (Scire  tuum  nihil  est^  nisi  ie  scire  hoc 
sciat  alter).  1  might  be  of  Thucydides  opinion,  ^  to  know 
A  thing  and  not  'to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not 
When   I  first  topic  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  c  m^^  j^J 

?)ell€nte  'genio  nego'tium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at  ^  vel  ut 
enirem  animum  scribendo,  to  ease  my  minde  by  writina  for 
1  had  gravidum  cor,  fcetum  caput,  a  kinde  of  imposthumi; 
in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of  and 
tould  imagine  Jio  fitter  evaduation  than  this.  Besides,  I  m\ek^ 
not  well  refrstrn ;  for  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  ncede 
Scratch  i^liere  it  itches.  I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  thi^ 
tnaJady,  shall  T  say  my  mistris  melancholy,  my  E^eri* 
XiT  my  malus  genius;  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stuiJ 
with  a  Scorpion,  I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  s  cotnfo^i 
one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  vite^ 
H  theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the 
prhne  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  »'  Felix 
Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes  fi-oes 
in  his  belly,  still  crying  Brecc'  ekex,  coax,  oop,  ool 
rad  for  Ibiit  cause  studied  physick  seven  yeares,  and  travellS 

•  Cont.  1.  4.  c  9.  Noncst  cura  mclior  quam  labor.  fc  Hor  •  Non  au  H 

de    novo     quid    addere,     aut    a    veteribus    praetermissum,     Md    proori*     «r 
tircltalionis  caussl.       ^-  Qui  novit,  ncquc  id  quod  s«ntit  cxprimit.  pelade  «  ac  J 
im        *  Jovius  Praf:  Hifit.        '  Erasmus.        s  Qtium Qtio,  lolonmS^ 
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over  most  part  of  Europe,  to  ease  himself;  to  do  my  self  goocf^ 
I  turned  over  such  physitians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
jDj  '  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And 
ivhy  not  ?  Cardan  professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consola* 
iione  after  his  sons  death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully 
write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his  daughters 
departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  m  his 
same,  which  Lipsius  probaUy  suspects.  Concerning  myself 
I  cao  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^  that  which 
others  hear  or  read  off  I  felt  and  practised  my  self:  they 
get  their  knowledge  oy  bookesy  1  mine  by  melancnolizing  z 
experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  expe* 
Tience^  cerumnabilis  experieniia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in 
the  poet,  ^  Haud  ignara  malt  miseris  succurrere  disco.  I 
would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow- feeling,  and  as  that  vertu- 
ous  lady  aid  of  old  *^  being  a  leper  herse^^  besi^w  all  her  por^ 
tion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time 
and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  com-* 
mon  good  ot  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  *  actum  agere^  an  un-* 
necessary  work,  cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same 
again  and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  purpose  ?  '  JNTb* 
thing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said :  so  thought  Luciaii 
in  the  like  theam.  How  many  excellent  physitians  have  writ- 
ten just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  ?  no  news 
here :  that  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others ;  ^  dicitque  mihi 
mea  paginoyfur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  ^  Synesius  be  true, 
it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  mens  labours  than  their 
cloathsy  what  shall  become  of  most  writers  ?  I  hold  up  my 
hand  at  the  bar  amongst  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this 
kinde,  habes  confitentem  reunij  I  am  content  to  be  pressed 
with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true,  tenet  insanabile  multos  scri- 
hendi  cacoethes ;  and  ^  there  is  no  end  of'  writing  of  bookes, 
as  the  wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^  scribling  age  especially^ 
wherein  '  the  number  of  bookes  is  without  number,  (as  a; 
worthy  man  saith)  presses  be  oppressed,  and  out  of  an  itch- 
ing humour,  that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself  "*  desirous  of . 
fame  and  honour,  (scribimusindoctidoctique-^ — -J  he  will  write, 
no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together,  it  boots  not  whence^ 

•  M.  J  h.  Rous,  oar  Protobib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper,  M.  Guthridge,  &c.  ^  Quab 
illi  audire  et  legere  solent,  Mrum  partim  vidi  egoliiet,  aliar  gessi :  quae  Uli'  litdri^ 
ego  milttando  didict.  Nunc  vos  existlmate,  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint  *  Dtd^ 
Virg.  '  Cambden,  ipsa  dephantiasi  correpta  elephantiasis  ho&pitium  construxit. 

*  Iliada  post  Hoxnerum.  'Nihil  prxtermissum  quod  a  quovis  dici  possitw 

t  Martialis.  ^  Magis  impium  mortuorum  lucubrationcs  quam  vestes  furari^ 

'  £ccl  ult  ^  Ltbroseunuchi  gignunt,  steriles  pariunt.         *  D.  King,  prxfat,  lcc£« 

Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  *»  Hominet  fainielicigloriai 

ad  oslcntaiionem  eruditionit  undiqoc  congerunt.  Buchananus. 
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^Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame^  etiam  mediis  in  mor^ 
lis ^io  the  disparagement  of  their  heahhj  and  scarce  able  to 
hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  doaiething,  ^and  get  themselves  a 
name,**  saith  Scaliger,  though  it  be  to  the  down-fall  and 
ruine  of  many  others.  To  be  counted  writers,  scfiptores  ut 
salutentUTi  to  be  thought  and  held  Polymathes  and  Polybis* 
torsj  apud  imperitum  vulgus  ol  ventos6s  nonien  art  is,  to  get 
a  paper  kihgdome:  nulldspe  qtuBStits,  sed  amtld  fames j\n  thii 
precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  sceculum,  inter  imnia^ 
turam  eruditionem^  ambitiosum  et  prceceps  ('lis  ^Scaliger'd 
censure)  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  quditoresi 
musfT^e  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit 
hearers.  They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam,  arma'- 
tarn,  divine,  humane  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pam- 
phlets for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traf- 
fike,  write  gre^  tomes,  cum  non  sint,  r ever  a  doctiores,  sed 
loquaciores,  when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  schollars,  but 
greater  jpraters.  They  commonly  pretend  publike  good  :  but^ 
as  **Gesner  observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on; 
too  news  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  Same  in  other  terms* 
Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  typographic  vel  ideo  scribendum  est 
aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  5  and 
as  those  old  Romans  rob'd  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  othef 
mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  steril  plots.  Cos tr ant  alios ,  ut  Itlros  suos§ 
per  se  graciles^  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  ^  Jovius  inveighs)  j 
they  lard  their  lean  bookes  with  the  tat  of  others  Workes. 
Ineruditi  fures^  &c*,  (a  fault  that  every  writer  findsy  as  t 
do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves)  ^Trium  literariim  ho^ 
minesy  all  thieves  ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up 
their  new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  durig-hils,  and  out  of 
^Democritus  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  meanes  it  comes 
to  pass,  ^that  not  <mly  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of  our  pu^ 
(id  papers^  but  every  close-stool  andjakes :  Scribuht  carmtnd, 
qwB  legunt  cacantes ;  they  Serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  Map 
spice  in^  ahd  keep  roast  meat  from  Durniii^.  With  lis  \ti 
France,  saith  ^'Scaliger,  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write^ 
but  few  ability.  '  fleretofore  learning  fJua^gfaced  by  judicious 

*  EfiascinatI  etlam  laudis  amorif,  &c.  Justus  fiaronlus.  ^  £x  ruinis  allenie  ex« 
istimationis  sibi  gradum  ad  famam  struunt.  *  Exercit.  28S.  ^  Omnes  sibi  fa- 
inaiii  qiucfunt,  etquovis  modo  in  orbeiri  spargi  cbntendunt,  ut  novae  alicujus  rei 
faabeantur  auctorbs.  ^rasf.  biblioth.  •  Praef.  fiist.  ^  Plautus.  8E  Demo-* 
critt  puteo.  *»  Noutam  refertas  bibliothccas  quam  cloacae.  '  Et  quidquid 

cfaartis  aTnicitur  ineptis.         ^  Eplst.  ad    Petas.    tn  regno  Francis  omnibus  scribendi 
(^aturltbbrtds,  plucis  facuUas.  '  Olim  litefsb  ob  homing  in  prctlo,  nunc  soxdent 

ob  hnmJTies. 
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schollarSy  hut  now  nolle  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  andillite^ 
rate  scriblersj  that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need  to  get  mo- 
ny,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some  great  men : 
they  put  out  ^ bursas,  auisquilia^que,  inepiiasque.  ^Amongst 
so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce Jind  one^  by  read* 
ing  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better^  but  rat  Iter  muck 
u/orscy  quibus  inficitur  poiiuSy  quam  perficitur,  by  which  he 
is  rather  infected,  than  any  way  perfected. 

■  «Qui  talra  legit^ 

Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit,  nisi  somnia,  nugas  ? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  book  is  a  great  mischiefe.  "^Cardan  finds  fault  with 
Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their  scribling  to  no  purpose  : 
nouy  inquity  ab  edendo  deterreoy  modo  novum  aliquid  inveni- 
ant :  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own ;  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist 
the  same  rope  again  and  again:  or,  if  itbeanew^invention,  'tis 
but  some  bauble  or  .toy  which  idle  fellowes  write,  for  as  idle 
fellowes  to  read:  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^He  must  have 
a  barreri  wity  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  forge  nothing, 
^Princes  shew  their  armies,  rick  men  vaunt  their  buildings^ 
souldiers  their manhoody  and  schollars  vent  their  toyes;  they 
must  read,  they  must  hear^  whether  they  will  or  no/ 

« Et  qaodcumque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omncs 
Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
£t  paeros  et  anus 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go, 

tFhat  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out  /  as 
Pliny  complains  to  Sosius  Senecio.  ^Tkis  April,  every  day 
some  or  other  have  recited.  What  a  catalogue  of  new 
bookes  all  this  year,  all  this  age  fl  say),  have  our  Frank-furt 
marts,  our  domestick  marts,  brought  out !  twice  a  year,  ^pro-- 
ferunt  se  nova  ingenia  et  ostentant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out, 
and  set  them  to  sale :  magno  conatu  7iihil  agimus.  So  that^ 
which  ^'Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not 
had,  by  some  princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  restraia 
this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.     Quis  tarn  avidus  li* 

•  Ans.  pac,  »» Inter  tot  mille  volumina  vix  jinum  a  cujus  lectionc  quis  melior 
cvadat,  immo  potius  non  pcjor.  «  Palingenius.  ^  Lib.  5.  desap.  «  Stcrik 
oportet  esse  ingcnium  quod  in  hoc  scripturientum  pruriiu,  &c,  '  Cardan,  prsef. 
ad  consol.  «  Hor.  ser.  1.  Sat.  4.  ^  Epist.  lib.  1.  Magnum  poctarum  proven- 
tum  annus  hicattulit :  mense  Aprili  nullus  fere  dies  quo  non  aKquis  rccitavit.  *  Idem, 
kprincipibus  et  doctoribus  deliberandum  relinquo,  ut  arguantur  auctorum  furta,  et 
millics  nepetita  toUantur,  ct  tcmerc  scribcndi  libido  cociccatur,  alitcr  ia  infinituiQ 
progvessura. 
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Itorutn  helluo^  who  eau  read  tbem  ?  As  already^  we  shall 
have  a  vast  chaos  and  coofusiop  of  bookes :  we  are  *  oppressed 
with  them ;  ^  our  eys  ake  with  reading,  our  fingers  with 
turning.  For  xny  part,  I  am  one  of  the  number  ;  nos  numerus 
iumus  :  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  sav 
for  my  self«  Omne  meum  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and 
none  mine.  As  a  good  house-wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves 
one  peece  of  cloth^  a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers^  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all.  ^ 

JPloriferis  ut  apesi  in  saltibus  omnia  libant^ 

1  have  laboriously  c  collected  this  cento  out  of  divers  writers, 
and  that  sine  injurid :  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given 
every  man  his  own ;  which  ^  Hierom  so  much  commends  in 
Nepotian  ;  he  stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
now  a  dayess  concealing  their  authors  names;  but  still  said  this 
was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said  Minutius 
Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius:  I  <;|te  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  ac* 
count  pedanticall,  as  a  cloke  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their 
affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpsi,  non  surripui ; 
and  wljat  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  minime 
maleficcBy  nullius  opus  vellicantes  fadunt  deteriuSy  I  can 
say  of  my  self.  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs 
most  part,  and  yet  mine:  apparet  unde  Sftmptum  sit  (which Se- 
neca approves) ;  ^liud  tamerif  quam  undesumptum  sii,  dpparet; 
which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  incorporate, 
digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of 
what  r  take:  I  make  tbem  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Ma- 
ceronicoh:  the  method  only  is  mine  own:  I  must  usurp  that 
of '  Wecker  e  Ter,  fiihil  dictum  quod  non  -dictum  prius  :  me^ 
tkodus  sola  artificem  ostendit :  we  can  say  nothing  but  .what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and 
shews  a  schollar.  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of 
Galen,  but  in  their  own  method,  diverso  stylo,  non  di-- 
versd  fide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith 
iElian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbatim 
still,  and  our  story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  commonly  best, 

— —  donee  quid  grandius  aetas 
Postera,  sorsque  fei^t  melior.    ■    « 

*  Onerabuntur  \ngcn\9,  nemo  legendis  sufficit.  ^  Librif  obrulmur:  ocuft  )e^ 

gcndo,  manus  volitando  dolcnt.  Fam.  Stnda,  Momon.  Lucretius.  ^  Quidquid 
iibique  bene  dictum  facio  meum,  Sc  illud  nunc  meis,  ad  compendilim, nuoc ad fidem 
et  auctoritatem  altenis,  exprlmo  verbis :  pmnes  auctores  meos  clientes  esse  iftbitror, 
&c,  Sarisburiensis  ad  Polycrat.  pro!.  ^  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  ilhid  Cyp.  hoc  Lact. 

illud  Hilar,  est,  it;!  Victoxinu»,  (f^  hunc  /modum  loqoutns  est  Arnobius,  Uc, 
•  Pratf.  ad  Syaiajc.  med.  • 

C  2 
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Though  there  were  thany  gyants  of  old  In  physick  and  philoso- 
phy, yet  I  say  with  *Diaacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  standing  on  the 
shoulders' of  a  gyunt^  may  see  fart  her  than  a  gyant  himself; 
I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessours; 
and  it  is  no  greater  prejadice  for  me  to  indite  after  others,  than 
iot  iElianus  Monialtus,  that  famous  physitian,  to  write  de 
morhis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Hildesheimy 
&Ci  Many  horsi^s  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rheto- 
rician^ after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt^ 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 
Et  ganuitibus  improbis  lacessas ; 

i  solve  It  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  ^Do- 
rick  dialect,  extemporanean  style,  tautolodes,  apish  imita-^ 
tion,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dung- 
hils,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies  confusedly 
tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgement,  wit,  learninff, 
harsh,  raw,  rude,  phantasticall,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill- 
composed,  indigested,'  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull  and  dry ;  I  con- 
fess all  ('tis  partly  affected) :  thou  canst  not  think  worse  of  me 
than  I  do  of  my  self.  'Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I  yeeld  it :  I 
desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a  sul^ect;  I 
should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to  read  him  or  thee  so 
writing :  'tis  not  opertB  pretium*  All  I  say,  is  this,  that  I 
have  cpretedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates  calls  perfugium  its 
nvi  peccanty  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate,  &c« 
Ifonnulli  alii  idem  fecerunt,  others  have  done  as  much,  it 
may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thy  self.  Novimus  et  qui 
iey  ^c.  we  have  all  our  faults ;  scimusy  et  kanc  veniam,  ^c. 
^thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee : 
CwdimuSj  inque  vicem,  <^r.  ^tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo* 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoffe  and  rail. 

*  Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus, 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas. 
Ipse  ego  quiatn  dixi,  8cc. 

Wer'st  thou  all  scoffes  and  flouts,  a  very  Momus, 
Than  we  our  selves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cryed  whore  first ;  and 
^'n  some  mens  censures,  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself. 
tAtitdare  se  vani,  vituperare  stulti :  as  I  do  not  arrogate>^  I 
\vill  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrum  non  sum,  nee  imus,  I 
^m  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you^    As 


•  In  Luc.  10.  Tom.  2.  Pygmxi  gigantum  humeris  inipositi  plus  quam  ipsi  gi*« 
gantes  vident.  ^  Nee  aranearum  textus  ideo  xnelior,  quia  ex  se  fila  gignuntur,  ncc 
nostcr  idco  vllior,  quia  ex  alienis  libamus,  ut  •apes.  Lipsius  adversus  dialogist. 
•  Uno  obstirdo  dato,  tnille  sequunturk        *•  Non  dubito  multos  Icctoxt*  hie  fore 
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I  am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,. so  many  parasanges^  after  him 
or  him,  I  may  be  perad venture  an  ace  before  thee*  Be  it 
therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  assayed,  put  my  self  upon 
the  stage :  I  must  abide  the  censure ;  I  may  not  escape  it.  It 
is  most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit^  our  style  bewrays  us,  an(l 
•  hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius 
descried  by  his  workes :  multo  melius  ex  sermone  quam  linea^ 
mentis,  de  moribus  hominum  judicamus;  'twas  old  Cato's 
rule.  I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise^ 
turned  mine  inside  outward  :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not; 
for,  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,,  nihil  morosius  hominum  JU" 
diciis,  there's  nought  so  peevish  as  mens  judgements :  yet  this 
is  some  comfort — ut  palata,  sicjudicia,  our  censures  are  as 
irarious  as  our  palats, 

^Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentlre  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato,  &c. 

.  Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests;  our 
bookes  like  beauty ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects  | 
80  are  we  approved  as  mens  fancies  are  inclined* 

Pro  capttt  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libellS. 

That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  sui  most 
barsh  to  another.  Quot  homines,  tot  sententice,  so  many 
men^  so  many  mindes :  that  which  thou  condemnest,  he  com<- 
mends. 

*  ^uod  petis^  id  sane  est  invisum  aciduroque  daobus^ 

He  respects  matter ;  thou  art  wholly  for  words  :  he  loves  a 
loose  and  free  style ;  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories :  he  desires  a  fine  nrontispeece,  en- 
ticing pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natali  <^the  Jesuite  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which  thou 
rejectest;  that  whjch  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour, 
his  method,  his  conceeit^  ^  si  quidforsan  omissum,  quod  is 
animo  conceperitj  si  quce  diciio,  &c.  if  ought  be  omitted,  or 
add^,  which  be  likes  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium 
paucce  lectionis,  an  ideot,  an  asse,  nullus  es^  or  pla^ianusj  a 
trifier,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow ;  or  else  'tis  a  thing 
ofmeer  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a 
Tery  toy,  ^  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qucB  jam  facta^  nee  de 
salebris  cogitqnty  uhi  via  strata;  so  men  are  valued,  their  la* 
hours  vilified,  by  fellowes  of  no  worth  thenselves,  as  things  of 
nought :  who  eould  not  have  done  as  much  ?  uny>squisque 
alundat  sensu  SUO9  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  §ens(£;  and 

*  Ut  venatora  feram  e  vestigto  impresao,  virum  scri]j:>tiuncoU.  Lips.  ^  H«r. 

*Hof.  ^  Antwerp,  fol.  1607.  •Muretus,  ^Lipsiui. 
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whilst  eftch  particular  party  is  so  affected^  how  should  one 
please  all } 

*  Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  tu,  quod  jubet  ille. 

"How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humour'anc| 
^  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?     Some  understand  too 
little,  some  too  much,  qui  similUer  in  legendos  libros,  atqiie 
in  salutandos  homines' irruunty  non  cogitantes  quales,  sed  qui^ 
Ins  vestibus  induti  sintj  as  *^  Austin  observes,  not  regarding 
what,  but  who  write,  ^  orextn  hatet  aucioris  celehritaSy  not 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it;  cantharuvi^^. 
aspiciuntj  non  quid  in  eo.     If  he  be  not  rich,  iu  great  place^ 
polite  and  brave,   a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  gran4 
titles,   though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce.     But 
as  ^  Baronius  bath  k  of  cardinal  Caraffa's  workes,   he  is  a 
meer  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.     Some  are  too 
partial,  as  friends  to  overween ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoffe :  ('qui  de  meforsan  qujdquid  esi^ 
(^ni  cmtemptu  coniemptiusjudicanij  some  are  bees  for  bony, 
$ome  are  spiders  to  gather  poy son.  W  hat  shall  I  do  in  this  case  ? 
As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Germany,  and 
dislike  your  fare,  dyet,  lodging,  &c.   replyes  in  a  surly  tone, 
f  ftliud  tibi  quderas  diversorium,  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you. 
to  another  inn:  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read 
something  else.     I  do  not  much  esteem  thy  censure*  take  thy 
course;  'tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will:  but  when  we  have 
both  done,  that  of  sPUnius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true, 
Every  mans  tjuitty  Ic^bour  takes  noty  except  the  matter^  sub^ 
jecty  occasion,  ana  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it» 
If  the  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply 
be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been 
■    (experius  loquorj  ;  and  may  truly  say  with  ^  Jovius  in  like  case 
(absii  verbojactantiaj  heroum  quorundamy  pontificuviy  et  vi* 
rorum  nobilium  familiciritatein  et  amicitiamy  gratasque  gra^ 
(iasy  et  multorum  ^  bene  laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  prO'» 
mwim :  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some  worthy  men,  so 
have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.    At  the  first  pub» 
lishing  of  this  book,  (which  ^  Probus  pf  Persius  satyrs)  editum 
librum  continup  mirari  hominesy  alque  avide  deripere  coepe* 
runty  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  work.    The  first, 
second,  a^d  third  edition  were  sudaenly  gone,  eagerly  readj  and^ 

.    •  Hor,  ^  Fieri  non  potest,  iit^quod  qaisque  cogitat,  dicat  unus.  Muretus« 

«  Lib.  1.  de  orA.  cap.  H.  ''firasmiM.  «  Annal.  Tom.  3.  ad  annum  360. 

Est  porcus   ille    qui   sacerdotem   ex  amplttudine  redituum  sordide   demotiuir. 
^  Erasm.  dhl.  s  Epist.  I.  6.     Cajusque  ingenium.non  statim  emei^t,  nisi 

materiae  fautor,  occasio,  commendatorque  contlngat.  ^  Prvf.  Hist.         *  Lau^ 

4vi  a  laudato  bus  est.  ^  Vit,  Fersii, 
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as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  secrpfully 
rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Deniocritus  his  fortune,  Iden^ 
aamirationi  et  *  irrisioni  habitus.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate :  that 
superintendant  of  wit,  learning,  judgement,  ^  ad  stuporem  doc  * 
^a5,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's  opi* 
nion;  that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,  as  ^  Fabius  terms 
him,  and  pamful  omniscious  philosopher y  that  writ  so  ex^ 
cellently  and  admirable/  welly  could  not  please  all  parties,  or 
escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified  by  ^  Caligula,  Agellius,  Fa- 
bius, andLipsius  himself^  his  chief  propugner  ?  Ineopleraque 
pernkiosay  saith  the  same  Fabius:  many  childish  tracts  and 
sentences  ke  hath,  sermo  ilUiboratus^  too  negligent  often  and 
remiss,  as  Agellius  observes^  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita,  di- 
caces  el  ineptce  sententicBy  eruditio  plebeian  an  homely  shal- 
low writer  as  he  is.  In partibus  spinas  etjastidia,  habet,  saith 
^  Lipsius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  workes,  so  especially  in  his 
Epistles,  alicB  in  argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur:  intricatus 
aticubi,  et  parum  cornpositus,  sine  copid  rerum  hoc  fecit :  he, 
jumbles  up  maiiy  things  together  immethodically,  after  the 
Stoicks  fashion :  parum  ordinavit,  mult  a  accumnlavit^  CSc.  If 
Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  may  fstmous  men  that  I  could 
name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra 
tanti  pkitosophif  hope  to  please  ?  N&  man  so  absolute^ 
Erasmus  holds,  to  satisfie  all,  except  antiquity, ^prescription^ 
#(7.  set  a  bar.  But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not 
alwayes  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  ?  Tis  the  Common 
doom  of  all  writers  :  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it :  I  seek  not  ap- 
plause ;  «  Non  ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia  plebis  ;  again^  rmk 
sum  adeo  ijiformis :  I  would  not  be  vilified^; 

■  '  laudatus  abuude^ 

Non  fastiditus  si  tib'i,  lector^  ero. 

I  fear  good  mens  censures;  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
i  submit  my  labours, 

■*  et  linguas  mancipiorum 


CoBtenuio- 


As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  tho$e  mali- 
eious  and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and 
detractors;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro 
tenuitate  unci  I  have  said* 

*  Minuk  prae^entia  famam.  ^  Lipsius,  Judlc.  de  Senecd.  «  Lib.  10* 

Plurimum  siudii,  mukam  terum  cognitionem,  omnem  studiorum  mat,eriam, 
^.  multa  in  eo  probanda,   multa  admiranda.  ^  Suet/  ^wna  sine  calce 

^  Introduc.  ad  Sen.  '  Judic.  de  Sen.     Vix  aliquis  tam  absolutus,  ut  alteri 

per  ocnnia  satisfaciat,  nl&i  longa  temporis  priescrtptio,  semota  judicandi  Ubertate, 
jeligk>ntt  quadarn  animos  occuparit.  s  Hor.  £p.  1.  lib.  29.  *>  ^fique 

lerpe  frigide  laudari  ac  inMOanter  vltuperari.  Phavoriau».  A.  Gel.  iib.  19.  c.  2. 
i  Ovid.  TriaU  1.  ckg.  6.  ^  Juven.  Sat.  5.  . 

c4  '^ 
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One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I 
pould,  concerning  the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for 
which  I  must  apologize,  deprecariy  and  upon  better  advice 
give  the   friendly  reader  notice.     It  was  not  mine  intent  to 

Erostitute  my  Muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minervce^ 
ut  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could 
have  got  it  printed.  Apy  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our 
f^iercenary  stationers  in  English  :  they  print  all. 

•_ r-cuduntque  libel  los. 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  cacaret : 

l)ut  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  wjii^h  is  one  of  the  reasons 
^'Nicholas  Car,  in  his  Oration  of  thp  paucity  of  English  writers, 

f rives,  that  so  rnany  flourishing  wits  ^re  sipothered  in  oblivion, 
ye  dead  apd  burij&d,  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style, 
which  now  flows  remissly,  a$  it  was  first  conceived :  but 
iny  leasure  would  not  perniit  ^  Feci  iiec  qvod  potuiy  nee  quod 
voluu  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should  be. 

**  Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Mequoque  quae  fuerant  judice  digua  linl. 

When  I  pcrupc  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
J  ani  al)ash'd,  -and  muqh  I  hpl^  unfit. 

Mt  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I 
disallow  at  this  present,  which  when  I  writ,  *=  Non  eadem 
est  cetaSj  non  mens.  I  would  willingly  retract  much,  8cc. 
but  'lis  too  late.  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is 
amiss. 

I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of 
the  poet^ 

p— — nonumquc  prematur  in  annum, 

and  have  taken  more  care:  or  as  Alexander  the  physitian 
•would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it 
be  us^d,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this 
tract;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leasure,  no  ama- 
nuenses or  assiistants.  Pancrates  in  ^  Lucian,  wanting  a  ser- 
vant as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Cpptus  in  Egypt,  took  a 
door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced,  (£u- 
crates  the  r^ator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper, 
and  what  y^ork  he  would  besides  ;  and  when  he  had  done  that 
9eryice  he  desired,  turn'd  bi§  man  to  a  stick  again.     I  have  no 

*Autartis  inscii,  aut  qtiaestui  magis  quam  Uteris  student,  hab.  Cantab  et 
tond.  excus.  1676.  ^.Ovid.  dc  Pont.  cleg.  1.  6.  «  Hor.  4  Tom.  S. 

ifhilopseud.  Accepto  pessulo,  quumcarmeiiquoddan^  dixisset,  effecit  ut  ambuWct. 
a^uain  bauriret,  ccenam  pararct,  &c. 
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Such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  meanes  to  hire 
them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c.  1  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors, 
^s  that  noble  *^ Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or 
seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must,  for  that 
cause,  do  my  business  my  self,  and  wa!s  therefore  eiiforced,^ 
as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump: 
I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  yong  ones, 
but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  qtiidguidin 
luccam  venit :  in  an  extemporean  style,  (as  **  I  do  commonly 
all  other  exercises)  effudi  qiiidquid dictavit  genius  mens:  out  . 
of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  delibe- 
ration as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jiugting  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines, 
(that,  like  <^  Acestes  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of 
wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies, 
&c.  which  many  so  much  aflect.  I  am  ^aqucepotorj  drink  no 
wine  at  alU  which  so  much  improves  our  modern  wits;  a  loose, 
plain,  rude  wriier,^'a/m  vocojivum^  et  ligonem  ligonem,  and 
as  free,  as  loose  :  idem  €alamo  quod  in  mente ;  *  I  call  a  spade 
a  spade  :  ammis  hcec  scriboy  non  auribusj  I  respect  matter, 
not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res, 
nan  res  propter  verba ^  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid  scribam, 
non  quemadmodumy  rather  what,  than  how  to  write.  For,  as 
jPbilo  thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  about  matter ,  neglcii$ 
tuords  ;  and  those  that  excell  in  this  art  of  speakings  have  no 
profound  learning : 

5  Verba  nitent  phalcris  -,  at  nullas  verba  medullas 
Intus  babent • 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^  when 
you  see  a  follow  careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his 
speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  mans  mind  is  busied 
about  toyes,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  ornamentum 
virile  concinniias  :  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale. 


vox  es,  pra:terea  nihil,  &c. 


I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of '  Apollonius, 
a  scholiar  of  Socratieis :  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers  understanding,  not  to  please  bis  ear;  'tis 

^£usef>|us,  ccclcw  hist.  lib.  6.  ^Stans  pede  io  uno,  as  be  made  verses. 

*  Virg..  ^  Non  eadem  a  suxnmo  exyectes,  ininimoque  poeta;  *  Stylus 

hie  iiullus  prseter  parrhesiam.  'Qui  rebus  se  exercet,  verba  negligit;  etqui 

callet  artem  diceodi,  nulJaxn   disciplinam  habet  recoguitam.  s  Palingenius, 

^  Cujuscunque  orationeni  vides  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animuni  In  pusiUis  oc« 
cupatum,  iuscriptis  nil  solidum.  £pi$t  lib.  1.-21.  '  Philostratus,  lib.  8.  vit.  Apol. 
^*^glig^^at  oratoriam  facultatem,  ct  penitus  aspernabatur  ejus  professdres,  quod  liu^ 
guam  d^i^axat,  oon  autcm  meatexn,  Tcdderent  eruditiorexn. 
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not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  >^  hich  an  orator 
requires,  but  to  express  my  self  readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens : 
so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  then 
doll  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now  deep, 
then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear  ;  now  broad,  then  nar- 
row ;  doth  my  style  fiow-^now  serious,  then  light ;  now  co- 
micall,  then  satyricall ;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  ^affected. 
JVnd  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no 
otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller, 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  fowl ;  here  champian,  there  in- 
closed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soyi  in  another.  By  woods, 
groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee  per  anhia 
montium^  et  lubrica  vallium^  et  roscida  eespitum,  et  ^gle^ 
lasa  campornmy  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  tiiou 
sbalt  like,  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  ifitbefiwlty,  consider,  I 
pray  you,  that  of  Columella:  nihil perfectum^  out  a  singulari 
eonsummatum  industrid :  no  rnan  can  observe  all;  much  is  de- 
fective nO  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed^  ahered,  and  avoided  in 
Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Bo?ii  veiuit&ris  (^one 
holds)  plures  ferns  cupercy  non  omves.  He  is  a  good  bunts- 
man  can  catch  some,  not  all :  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Be- 
sides, I  dwell  not  in  this  study:  non  hie  sulcos  dueimiis ; 
n6n  hoc  ptilvere  desudamus :  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess, 
a  stranger:  ^here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower.  I  do  easily  grant, 
if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence, 
but  three  hundred,  ^  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardan^s  Sub- 
tleties, as  many  notable  errours  as  '^Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late 
.pro£essour  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Lanren- 
tius,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in  SacroboKcus.  And,  although 
this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  ac- 
curate, corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni 
laboris  opus^  so  difficult  and  tedioios,  that  (as  carpenters  doiind 
out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than 
tepair  an  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  write  as  much  more,  as 
alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  beamiss^  (as  I 
graat  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective : 

''Sint  Musts  sociae  Charites}  Faria  omnis  abesto. 
Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies,  funem  conlentionis 

*  Hie  enim,  quod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  ciconia  larisam,  canb  lepomn, 
vjrgo  fiorem  legat,  •♦  Ptt.  Nannius,  not  in  Hor.  «  Non  hie  colonus 

domicilium  habco;  scd,  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  (lorem  vellico,  utcanis  Nilum 
lainl  ens.  ^  2>upra  bis  millc  uotablles  errores  Laureatii  denionstravi,  &c.  *  Philo. 
dc  Con. 
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nectamus:  sed  cui  bono  P  We  may  contend,  and  likely  mis- use 
f^ach  other:  but  to  what  purpose?  We  are  both  scholiars^  say, 

, . "  Arcades  ambo, 

Et  cantarc  pares,  et  responderc  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong 
our  selves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  1  be  convict  of  an  errour, 
I  will  yeeJd,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid  bonis  moribuSy  si  quid 
veritati  dissent aneum^  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  a  me  dictum 
sit  J  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  favour- 
able censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleo- 
nasmes  of  words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear 
pie  out,  numquam  nimis  dicitur,  quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur) 
perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers  faults,  &c.  My 
translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than  interpreta* 
tions ;  nan  ad  verbum  ;  but,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken,  which  was  to  m^  purpose.  Quota- 
tions are  often  inserted  in  the- text,  which  makes  the  style 
mqre  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  as  it  hapned.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out  of  their  in- 
terpreters, because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have 
mingled  sacra  profanis^  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in 
repetition  of  authors  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not 
according  to  chronology ;  sometimes  neotericks  before  an- 
cients, as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  altered, 
expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much  added, 
because  many  good  ^authors  in  all  kindes  are  come  to  my 
hands  since;  and  tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum,  or 
oversight. 

*  Nunquam  ita  quidquam  bene  subduct^  ratione  ad  vttam  fuic. 
Quia  res,  astas,  usus^  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  quae  scire  te  credas,  nescias^ 
£t,  quae  tibi  putAris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

Ne*er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 
£at  use,  age,  or  something,  would  alter  it 5 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and,  what  thou  tak*st,  refuse* 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again  : 
ne  quid  nimis^  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done. 

The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine, 
have  medled  with  physick  : 

— T — ^  Tantumne  est  ab  re  tu^  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  quae  ad  te  attinent  ? 

*Virg.   -  ^  Frambesarius,  Senoertut,  Ferandus,  dee.        ;    *Ter.  Adalph. 

'  Heaut.  Act,  1.  seen.  1. 
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(which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes)  have  I  so  much 
feasureor  little  business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other 
iHpettS  matters,  which  conccra  iiie  not  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
witb  physick  ?  qnod  medUorum  esty  promittant  medici.  The 
'Lacedaemonians  were  once  in  counsell  about  state-matters:  a 
Afbauohed  fellow  spake  excellent  well.,  and  to  the  purpose:  his 
speech  was  generally  approved  :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and 
by  all  liieancs  would  have  it  repealed,  though  goodj  because 
dehonestabatur  pessimo  auctorcy  it  had  no  better  an  au- 
thor >  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pass.  This  counsell  was  embraced^  factum  esf^  and  it  was 
rjgj5tred  forthwith  f  et  sic  bona  seiiteniia  mansitj  malus 
imetov  mutatus  tst^  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  stomachous 
ZB-  thou  art,,  and  granlest  peradventure  this  which  I  have 
written  in  physick,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  if,  a 
professed  physhian,  or  so;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with 
this  tract  I  Hear  me  speak  :  there  be  nianj  other  subjects,  I 
Jk>  easily  grant,,  both  in  hunianity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated 
of,  which,  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  shew  my 
self,  I  should  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been 
mofc  conversant^  I  could  have  more  willingTy  luxuriated,  and 
better  satisfied  my  self  and  others ;  but  that  at  this  time  I  was 
feitally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away 
by  ibis  bye- stream^ whicb,  a«a  rillei,  is  deducted  from  themain 
chanef  o-f  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my 
•elf  at  idk  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious : 
.-Hiot  that  I  prefer  it  before  divinity,  which  I  do  acknowledge 
to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as 
handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need  r 
for,,  bad  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  bookes  in  thuC 
kincle,  so  many  commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions, 
pennons,  that  whole  teems  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and,, 
had  I  beenas.forwaid  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  hajjly  printed  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St. 
Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the 
right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Larin^  in  English,  a  sermon  with 
a  name,  a  sermon  without^  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I 
have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kinde, 
as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have 
written  in  controversic,  had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydra's  head  : 
^lis  litem  genera  t;  one  begets  another;  so  many  duplications, 
triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  irt  sacro  bello  hoCy 
(juod  styli  mucrone  agituVy  that,  having  once  begun,  I  should 

•  C-elHiis,  lib.  18.  c.  3.  ^  £t  inde  catena  qusedam  fit,  quae  hscredes  ctiajn 

ligiiL  Cardan,  iiein&ius. 
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never  make  an  end.    One  had  much  better,  as  '  Alexander  the 

Sixth,  pope,  long  since  observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  thana 

begging  fryer,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary  priest:  I  will  add,  for 

inexpugnabile  geims  hoc  hominujn :  they  are 'an  irrefragable 

society  ;  ihey  must  and  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that  with 

such  eag-erness,  impudence,  abominable  lying,  fal&ifying,  and 

bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that,  as  ^  he  sajd, 

furorne  jC€ecuSy  an  rapit  vis  acrior^  an  culpa  ?  responsum 

date.     Blind  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that 

eggs  them,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times;  which  ^  Attstiit 

perceived  long  since  :  tempestate  contentionisj  serenitas  cha^ 

ritatis  obnubuatur :   with  this  tempest   of  contention,   the 

serenity  of  charity  is  over-clouded ;  and  there  be  too  many 

spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kinde  in  all  sciences,  ani 

more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage, 

and  keep  such  a  racket,   that,  as  **  Fabius   said,  it  had  been 

much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born  duml^  and 

altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  de* 


struct  ion. 


At  melius  fuerat  non  scriber'e;  namque  taoere 
Tutum  semper  erit. 

Tis  a  generall  fault — so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains*  m 
fhysxck-^unhappy  men  cls  tve  are,  we  spend  our  dayes  bg 
unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,  intricate  subtilties, 
de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  l€avin<f  in 
the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched^ 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to 
le  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  hut  hinder, 
condemn,  forbid,  and  scoffe  at  others,  that  are  witling  to  en^ 
^uire  after  them*  These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced 
me  to  make  choyce  of  this  medicinall  subject. 

If  any  phyeitian  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ve  sutor 
ultra  crepidam,  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded 
into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  briefe,  I  do  not  otherwise 
by  them,  than  ihev  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their  advantage. 
I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders 
in  hope  of  a  Benefice ;  'tis  a  common  transition :  and  why 

*  Malic  $c  bellum  cum  magno  principc  gercre,  quam  cum  uno  t%  fratmm 
mendicantium  ordine.  ^Hor.  cpod.  lib.  od.  7.  «Epist.  86.  ad  Casulam  presb, 
*Lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Mutosnasci,  et  omni  scientia  egerc,  satius  fuissct,  quam  sic  in 
propriam  pcmiciem  insanire.  'Infelix  mortalitas!     Inatilibus  qusestionibus 

ac  disccptationibus  vitam  traducimus;  natur*  principes  thesauros,  in  quibu«  gfavis- 
•imae  morborum  tncdicinse  collocata:  sunt,  interim  intactos  relinquimus ;  nee  ipsi 
jolum  relinquimus,  «cd  et  alios  j>rohibemu$j  iropedimus,  ccmdcmuamus.  iudibriist- 
^ue^£cimu$« 
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may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simony,  profess  physick  ?    Drusianus,  an  itali<)i),  (Crusianus, 
but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  *  because  he  was  noi 
fortunate  in  his  practice y  forsook  his  professiony  and  writ  af-^ 
ierwards  in  divinity ^    Marcilius  Ficinus  was,  semel  et  simul, 
a  priest  and  a  physitian  at  once;  and  ^T.  Linacer,  in  his  old 
age,  took  orders.  The  Jesuites  profess  both  at  this  time ;  divers 
oi  them,  permissu  superiorum^  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds, 
and   midwives,  &c.     Many  poor  countrey- vicars,  for  want 
of  other  meaiies,  are  driven  to  their  shifts ;   to  turn  moun« 
tebanks,  quacksalvers,  em  pi  ricks  :  and  if  our  greedy  patrons 
hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they. do,  they 
will  make  most  of  us  work   at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did-^ 
at  last  turn  taskers,  malsters,  costermongers,  grasiers,  sell  ale^ 
as  some,  have  done,  or  worse.     Howsoever,  in  undertaking 
this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  errour,  or  indeco-^ 
runty  if  all  be  considered  aright.    I  can  vindicate  my  self  with 
Georgius  Braunus,  and  Hieronymns  Hemingius,  those  two 
learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *=  elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a  naturall  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and 
mapSy  prospectives  and  chorographical  delights,   writ  that 
ample  Theater  of  Cities  ;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies^ 
penned  Theatrum  Genealogicum  :  or  else  I  can  excuse  my 
studies  with  ^  Lessius  the  Jesuite  in  like  case — It  is  a  disease 
of  the  soule,  on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining 
to  a  divine  as  to  a  physitian;  and  who  knowsnotwhat  an  agree- 
ment there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?    A  good  divine 
either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physitian,  a  spiritual  physitian 
at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  4. 
23.  Luke  5.  IS.     Luke  7.  3.     They  differ  but  in  object,  the 
one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soule,  and  use  divers  medicines 
to  cure ;  one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per 
QTiimaniy  as  *our  regius  professour  of  physick  well  informed 
us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.     One  helps  the 
vices  and  passions  of  the^oule,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride, 
presumption,  &c.  by  applying  that  spirituall  physick,  as  the 
other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.   No>v,  this  being 
a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  sojile,  and  such  a  one  that 
hath  as  much  need  of  a  spirituall  as  acorporall  cure,  I  could  not 
find  a  fitter  task  {%  busiemy  self  about — amore  apposite  theam, 
go  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all 

•  Quod  inpraxi  mi&imefortunetusesset,  medicinam  reliquit,  et, ord inibus  initiatus, 
in  theologia  postmodum  scripsit.  Gcsner,  Bibliotheca.  ^  P.  Jovius.  «  M. 
W.  Burton,  Preface  to  his  Description  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London  by  W. 
Jaggard,  for  J.  White,  16i2.  **  In  Hygiaiticon ;  nequ«  cnim  hate  tractatio  aliena 
\ideri  debet  a  tbefflogo,  &c,  agitur  dc  morbo  animsB.  «  D.  Clayton,  in  comitlii^ 
anno  16^1. 
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sorts  of  men,  that  €hotiId  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physitian.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mist 
malady,  can  do  little  alone ;  a  physitian,  in  some  kinder  of 
melancholy^  much  less:  both  make  an  absolute  curei 

'  Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opera  : 

tnd  *tis  proper  to  them  both,*  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclina- 
tion a  physitian.  1  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house;  I  say,  with 
*  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicuSy  nee  medicincB  prorsus  expers ; 
in  the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with 
an  intent  to  practise,  but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  was  a  cause 
likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  th€se  reasons  do  not  saiisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alex- 
ander Munificus,  that  bountifull  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
eluendam,  saith  *  Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work,   (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephen's  time,  built  Shir- 
burn  castle,  and  that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandall  or  impu- 
tation which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious 
houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  overmedicinall,  or  savour  toa 
much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make 
thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this,  I  hope,  shall 
suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of 
this  my  subject,  rem  mhstratamp  melancholy  madness,  and  of 
the  reasons  following,    which  were  my  chiefe  motives — the 
generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  and  the 
commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me, 
that  to  anatomize  this  humour  aright  through  all  the  mem^ 
hers  of  this  our  microcosmuSy  is  as  ^reat  a  task  as  to  recon- 
cile those  chronological  errours   in  tne  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  k  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of 
the  north-cast  or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a 
discovery  as  that  hungry  '^Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incog- 
nita—as great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motionof  Mars  and  Mer- 
curic, which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectifie  the 
Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope,  as 
'Theophrastus  did  by  his   Characters,  that  vup  posteritj/y 

•Hot,  *  Lib.  de  pcstil.         «  In  N«vark  in  Nofttnghamshirr.     Cum  diio 

itdiEcasset  castelU,  ad  toUeadam  structionis  invidiam,  et  expiandam  maculam, 
duo  tnstituit  cocnobia,  ct  coUegis  religlo>^is  implcvit.  *  Ferdinando  de  Quir. 

anno  1612.  Amsterdam*!  impress.  *  Praefat.  ad  Characteres.  Spero  enim,  O 
Polycles,  liberos  nostros  meliores  inde  futuros,  quod  istlusmodi  memoriae  mandata 
veliquerimui,  Gt  prsccptii  et  exempli*  nostrts  ad  vlUm  accommpdatifi^  ut  u  ind« 
corrigaot. 
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friend  PolycleSy  shall  he  letter  for  this  which  we  have  writ'' 
tetiy  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves 
ly  our  examples^  -and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to 
their  own  nse.  And,  as  that  great  captain,  Zisca,  would  have 
a  drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  though  t 
the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  sliall  be  recited, 
or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I  be 
gone),  as  much  ais  Zisca's  drum  could  terrific  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  fufure 
reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the  "symp- 
tomes  or  prognosticks  in  the  following  tract,  lest,  by  applying 
that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating 
things generfiliy  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  mea 
for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get,  in 
conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  therefore 
warily  to  peruse  that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur;  (so  said^Agrippa, 
de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectoreSj^ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiat. 
The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their 
benefit/    But  I  am  over-tedious  :  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if 
any  man  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  briefe  survey  of 
the  world,  as  ^Cyprian  adviseth  Donate — Supposing  himself 
to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence^ 
to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  eitfier  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierom,  out 
ofa  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived 
with  himself  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome;  and  ff 
thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon 
perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not 
many  yeares  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with  that 
motto,  caput  helleboro  dignum)  a  erased  head,  cavea  stuU 
torum^  a  fools  paradise,  or  (as  Apollonius)  a  common  prison 
of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c,.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares  Greece 
to  the  picture  of*  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Ger- 
belius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — The 
breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to 
the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica;  Pagae  and  Megara  are  the 
two  shoulders;  that  IsthmoS  of  Corinth  the  neck;  and  Pefo- 
ponne$us  the  head.     If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad 

»  part  I.  sect.  3.  ^  TrBct.  Lectori.  «  £p,  2.  1.2.  ad  Donatunj.  Paollisper 
te  credesubduci  in  ardui  moiitis  verticem  celsiorem  :  speculare  inde  rerum  jacentium 
facies ;  et,  ocutis  in  diversa  porrectis^  fluctuanfcis  mundi  turbines  iutucro  :  jam  mkAuJ 
aut  ridebis  au;  misereberis,  &C. 
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head — Mi>$^a  mayiie  Moria  ;  and^  te  8}>eak  what  I  diink,  the 
mhabitaDts  of  modern  Greece  swerve  as  juimIi  from  roaaoa 
and  true  •rdigion^at  this  day,  as  that  Mdma  doth  from  the  pit-« 
tune  of  a  man.  Examine  the  vest  ia  like  sort )  and  yoa  shidl 
find  that  kuigdoinfes  and  provinces  »re  meUacboly,  does  and 
femtties^  all  creatures,  vegetsdl,  seasibley  and  rationdl'*4bat  dl 
sorts,  sects,  ageS)  conditions,  areoot  oftunet  as  in  Gebestable^ 
^fMnes  errwem  iilnmt:  before  they  cboM  into  the  world^ 
they  are  intoxicated  by  errours  6up-»«>fiom  the  highest  to  tho 
knimt^  have  need  of  physick;  and  those  particular  a<ltidns  ia 
*vSet»eea,  where  isther  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  bo 
geoerall :  Porcius  Latro  "shali  plead  against  ns  all.  fVir  inoeed 
who  is  not  a  fool,  melancholy,  mad  i^*^  Out  nU  mMiut 
inefiie;  who  is  not  brain-sick  ?  Folly,  melanchotyi  amuI* 
iiess  are  but  one  disease  :  delmam  is  a  common  name  to  aU^ 
Akxander  Gordomot,  Jason  Prateosis,  Sairanarda^  Outane* 
rius,  MomaltoB,  confound  them,  as  differing  secmubtm  mttgu 
9t  minus  $  so  doth  David,  Psal.  7^.  4.  I  said  umtnf  (kejfmsp 
deaf  $nt  so  madly  :  and  'twas  an  old  Stoicall  paradox,  09nnei 
Hsdios  imanifie^ — ^  all  (oals  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than 
others.  And  who  is  skot  a  £ool )  wfaoismefiiomnielanshofyif 
who  is  not  touched  mom  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  )  If  ia 
di^sitton,  ill  dispositions  beget  habits  t  if  they  persevere^ 
laith  ^  Plutarch,  habits  either  a^  or  torn  to  diseases.  ^Tia 
the  same  which  Ttilly  inaintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tnscu* 
fames,  wnnmm  insiptenium  •animi  in  morio  sutBtf  et  pertmr^ 
iat9rttm:  foots  are  siok,  ai^d  ajl  that  are  troubled  ia  minde,  fef 
what  is  sidcnees,  but,  as  ^  Gregory  Tholosaims  .defines  it,  tf . 
iiiis^lutum  or  perturbation  of  ihe  hodUif  league  wliich  heatih 
camtinesf  and  who  is  not  sick)  or  ill  disposed^  ia  whom, 
dorh  not  passion,  afnger,  envy,  discontent,  reare,  and  sorrow, 
reign  i  who  labours  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  oie  but  a  littk 
leave,  and  yiou  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confisssions,  9r* 
gumems,  I  will  evince  it,  that  nvost  men  arci  mad^  «that  they 
had  as  much  aeed  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Antieyna  '^  ia 
'Sirabo's  Mne  they  did),  as  m  our  dayts  tibey  >ran  to  'Ooni'i> 
fKwtdIa,  m»  Lady  of  Sicbem  or  Laupetta,  to  sedc  4br  Mp^-*^ 
that  it  is:)ike  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voy  a^  as  that  c^  Guiana,  and 
that  them  is  mucl^  more  need  cf  hellebore  <thain  of  tobaoeo. 

"X, 

»  Conti-ov.  J.  S.  tont.  7.  tt  1.  6.  crtm.  *  Hotatlus.  «  Idem Hor.  J.  «.  Satin 
1.  Damtsippus  StoTctti  probat  oin;i^  ^Itos  insaniit.  ^  Ton;  'f .  «yiDpo«.  IHy^ 
$.c.1»«    Vlafiniii4ffiectiioiKs,«idi^^iiibctemt,pfiVoS'.^^  *Xib. 

28.  cap.  1.  Sybt.  att.  mir.  Morbus  niuil  est  aliud  quam  dU^lutio  qusdiitlae  peitur« 
batio  fctderis  id  corppre  cxist^tif,  sicut  et  tanitas  est  consentientis  benfe  corporis 
«onsumtnatio  (^^d^.  '  Lib.  9.  Geq^r.    JPlur«;s  olim  genta  i^nrifitet.ilUie 

Wtatis  caussa,         ^ 

Vot.  I.  D 
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•  That:  men  are  .80  misafiected,  melanchblV,  mad,  giddy-* 

beaded^  bearlbe  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccles.  d.  12.    And 

liurtied  io  behold  wisdome^  madness^  and  folly  ^  &c^    And 

'ien.  23.  '  All  his  dayes  are  sorrow^  his  travel  griefe,  and  his 

heart  taketk  no  rest  in  the  niekt.    So  that,  take  mdancholy 

igot  what-sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 

qx  habits  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent^  feare^ 

sorrow,  madness,  for^art,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tia 

all, one.  •   Laughter  :it  self  is  madness,  according  to  Solomon  i 

and)    as    St.  Paul  hath  it,  worldly  sorrow  brings  death. 

The  hmfis  of:  the  sons  of  men  are  evil;  and  madness  is  in 

their Jiearis  while  they  live,  £cc]es.  9*  3..    IVis^men  tkem-^ 

sdws.-are  nd.  letter y  Eccl^.  1.   18.     In  the  multitude  of 

wiid^me  is  ntuchgriefe}  aiid  he  that  increasethwisdome^increcLS^ 

eth  sorrow^  :  Gap*.  2. 17.   He  hated,  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased 

him  9  he  .hated  his  labour ;.  all,  as  ^  be  concludes,  is  sorrow,. 

griefe,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit »    And,  though  he  were  the 

wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientice,  and  had  wis* 

dome  inr  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself^  orjustifie  hia 

pwn  actions.  .  Surely  I  ar^  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and 

have  not  the  .understanding  of  a  man  in  me,  Prov.  30*  S«    Be 

tbey  Solomon's  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  thesonof  Jakeh^ 

0ey  are  canonical.    Davids  a  man  after  God's  own  hearty 

ponfesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  73.  21.  22.     So  foolish 

was  I  and  ignorant ^  J' was  even  as  a  beast  before  thee-^and 

condemoft  all  for  fools,  P^al,  3^.  and.  32.  9*  and  49*  20.     He, 

€ompares  ithem  io  beasts,  horses y  and  mules y  in  which  there  is 

no  understanding.    The  Apostle- Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like 

^ort,   2«Cor.  1 1 .  21 .      I.  would  you  would  suffer  a  little  my 

foolishness  i  I  speak  foolishly.      The  whole  head  is  sick, 

^aitbEsay;  aiid  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  1.  5.  and  makes 

lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and  asses;  the  ass  knows  his 

owner i  &c.  read  Deut.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Gal.  3.  1.  Ephes.  5.  6* 

fie  not  madf  be  not  deceived:  foolish  Gahtians,  who  hath 

hewitched  you  f'  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet 

of  madness  and  folly !  No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers 

jof  the  church  and  divines.    You  mav  see  what  an  opinioa 

)bey  had  of  the. world,  and  how  they  valued  mens  actions. 

I  kBQw  that  we  think  far  otjherwise,  and  hold  them,  most  part, 
wise  men  that  are  in  authority — princes,  magistrates,  ^  rich 
men-— iheyare  wise  men  born:  all  politicians  and  stales-men  must 
needs  be  soj  for  who  dare  speak  against  them?  And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest 


- '  Cedes.  ?.  17.         ^  Jure  haeredilario  sapcre  jubeatur.    Euphonnio,  Sat)rr^ 
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iihen  fools  ;.  which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of 
his  to  Hippocrates  :  *  the  Abderites  account  visrtue  mudmss^j 
and  so  do  most  men  li>^ing.  Shall  I  tell. you  the  reason  of  it? 
**  Fortune  aisxA  ICertue  fPl^n^iofne  and  FoUy  their  seconds) ^upoci 
a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks;  every  man  thought  that 
Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  .worsts  and  pitied  their  casein  1 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise*  Fortune,  was  ^lind,  and  cared 
not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom^  without  lawes,  andabatu-^ 
rum  instar^  &c.  Folly i  rash,  and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as 
little  what  she^aid  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisdome  gave  ^pjacf^ 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people-^Fo/^ 
and  Fortune  admired ;  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  sincf . 
.  Knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  aiid  deserve  best  in  world- 
lings eys  and  opinions.  Many  good  m^n  have  no  better  fate, 
in  their  ages.  Achish^  1  Sam.  21.  14.  held  David  for  a  mad- 
man. ^  Elisha  and  th^  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  Da- 
.vid  was  derided  of  the  common  people,.  Psal.  71*  7*  I  am 
^lecome  a  monster  to  many.  And  generally  we  are  accounted 
fools  for  Christy  1  Cor.  44  We  fiols  thought  his  life  rnad^ 
ness,  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  3.  4.  Christ  and 
his  Apdstles  were  censured  in  like  sorL^John  10.  Mack  3.  Acts 
26.  And  so  were  all  Christians  *  in  Pliny's  lime  :  fuerunt  et 
alii  similis  dementicBj  &c.  and  called  not  long  after,  ^  ve^ 
sanidB  sectatores,  eversores  horHiniim,  pdlluti  novatores,fana^ 
tici,  canes,  maleficij  venefici,  Galilcei  homuitciorieSj  &c.  'Tis 
an  ordinary  thing  witlji  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  ortho- 
dox, divine,  religious,  plain^dealing  men,  .ideois,  asses^  that 
cannot  or  will  not  lye  and  dissemble^  shift,  flatter,  accomTnd-^ 
.dare  se  ad  eum  locum  uhi  naii  sunt,  make  good  bargains,  sup- 
plant, thrive,  patronis  inservire,  solennes  dsce?idendi  modos 
Qpprehendere^  leges j  mores y  consuetiidtnes  rede  ouservarCf 
candide  laudare,  fortiter  defendere  sententias  amplecti, 
duhitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil  rte- 
prehendeie,  cceteraque  quce  prbjiibtionem  ferunt  et  securita^ 
tern,  qute  sine  anihage  felicem  reddurit  hominerH^  et  if^ttstt^ 
fientemapud  wo5-^that  cannot  temporize  as  other,  men  del, 
t^  hand  and  take  bribes,  &:c.— but  fear  God,  and  make  aconset- 
ence  of  their  doings.  But  the;  holy  Ghost,  that  knows  better  bow 
to  judge — he  calls  them  fools.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
Psal.  53.  1.  And  their  w  ayes  utter  their  folly,  Psal.  49.  13. 
^  For  what  can  he  more  mad,  thariyfor  a  Utile  worldly  pleasure, 

*  Apud  qiios  virtus,  insania  et  furor  esse  dicitur. 

dax 

titiau 

[•  Lib.  10.  «p.  97.  *   ^  Aug.  ep.  Vi%,  f  Quis,  nUi  mentis  inops,*&c, 

^  Quid  ^manius  quam  pio  xnomcntanea  felicitate  asU-rqis  te  maacipax^^  supptU 
£ii»?  -    -  ■  .  .  .  . 
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they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most  covetouf 
thenjselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet' persecuted  one' 
another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  pre- 
pepts  fqr  verse  and  prose ;  but  npt  a  man  of  them  (as  *  Seneca 
tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affections.  Their  musick 
did  Bhew  \xsfiebiles  modos,  &fc*  how  to  rise  and  fall;  but  they 
iBOiild  not  80  contain  themselves,  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a 
lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry^ 
set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe 

Juantiim  homini  sdtiSf  or  keep  withiii  compass  of  reason  and 
iscretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the 
state  of  their  own  soules — describe  right  lines,  and  crooked, 
&c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life — quid  in  vita  rec- 
tum sity  ignorant;  so  that^  a?  he  said^ 

Nescio,  an  Anltcyram  ratio  illi$  ^estinet  omnem* 

I  think  all  the  Anticyrae  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits. 
^  If  these  men  now,  that  held  ^'Zenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver, 
Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains 
than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  ? 
what  of  the  rest  >  '  '    " 

»  Yea,  but  (will  you  infer)  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be 
confened  with  Christians,  1  Cor.  3.  19.  The  wisdome  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  tuith  Gody  earthly  and  divelis\  as 
James  calls  it,  3.  13.  They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations; 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  foil  of  darkness.  Rgm.  1.21,  22. 
When  the^  professed  theviselves  wise^  became  fools.  Their 
witty  wprkes  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  tneir  souies  are 
tormented  in  helUfire.  In  some  sen$e,  Chrisiiani  Crassiani, 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared  to  that  wisdome,  no 
better  than  fools.  >  Quis  est  sapiens?  Solus  DeuSj  «*  Pytha- 
goras replies;  God  is  only  wi^je.r-^Iiom.  \6.  Pau|  deter- 
mines, onh/.  goodj  as  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man 
living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.  God  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  ofmen^  to  see  if  any  did  understand^ 
Psalm  53.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Rom.  3.  12. 
Nonje  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Job  Aggravates  this,  4.  18. 
Behold^  he  found  no  siedfastness  in  hi^  servants^  and  laid 
folly,  upon  his  angels^  19.  How  muck  more  on  them,  that 
^well  in  houses  of  clay  P  In  this  sense,  \ye  are  all  as  fools;  and 
the  *  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervce;  we  and  our  writings  are 
shallow  and  imperfect.  But  I  do  not  so  imean :  even  in  our 
ordinary  des^lings,  we  are  no  better  than  fools.   All  our  actionSj^ 

*  Seneca.     Scis  rotunda  metiri,  sed  non  tuum  animum.         ^  Ab  uberibus  sapien- 
tia  lactati,  caccutire  non  possunt.  *  Cor  Zenodoti,  et  jecu;  Cratetis.         ^  Lib,  da 

pat.  boni.  *  Hie  profundisiimx  Spplpx  fodinae. 
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^s  *  Pliny  told  Trajan,  iipbtaid  u^  of  fdUy:  our  whole  conrsl 
of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter  :  we  are  not  soberly  wise ;  and 
the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of 
his  antiquity,  as,  ^ Hugo  de  Praio  Floridp  will  h^ve  it,  semper 
stullizatj  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other ;  the  more  it  is 
whippedy  the  worse  it  is;  and^  as  a  child,  will  still  be  crowned 
with  rases  and  flowers.  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini lipede^  ; 
and  every  place  is  fwW  inversorum  Apuleiorumy  of  tneta- 
morphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inversorum  Sitenfirumy 
childish,  pueri  instar  oimuli,  tremuld  patris  dormientis  in 
ulna.  Jovianus  Pontanus  (Antonio  pial«)  brings  in  some 
laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a  little 
fond:  but,  as  he  admonish^th  there»  ne  mirerisy  mi  hospes,  de 
hoc  senCy  marvel  not  at  him  only ;  for  tota  hcec  civitas 
delirium^  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort  j;  ^  we  are  a  oompany. 
of  fools.  Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^Larv^  hunCy  in-', 
temperice,  insaniceque,  agitant  senem  P  What  madness  ghosts 
this  old  man ;  bqt  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  ^re; 
ad  unum  pmnesj  all  mad;  semef  insanivimiis  omnes:  not 
once,  but  ^Iway  so,  et  semel,  et  simfil,  et  semper^  eves 
and  altogether  as  bad  as  be;  and  not  senex  His  pu^r,  delira 
anus ;  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pu^i;  yong  and  oM,  all 
dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Senepa;  and  nodiffereaco 
betwixt  us  and  children,  saving  that  majora  ludimus^  et 
grandiorihvs  pupis,  they  pi^y  with  babies  or  clouts,  and  such 
toyes,  we  sport  with  gF^at^r  babies.  We  cannot  accuae  or  con-* 
demn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliram^ta  loque* 
risj  you  talk  idly,  or,  as '  Micio  ujlbraided  Demea,  i^sanis  P 
aufer;  for  we  are  as  mad  our  own  selves ;  apd  it  is  hard  tQ  s^y. 
which  is  the  worst*     Nay,  'tis  universally  sp^ 

^Vit^m  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  «  Socrj^tes  had  ts^ken  great  pains  to  find  oiit  a  wise 
man,  and,  to  that  purpose,  had  consulted  >yith  philosophersy 
poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools  ^  andj 
though  it  procured  him  both  anger,  and  much  ehvy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  Wh6n  **^Suppittiu8  iii 
Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europp  to  conferr  with  a  wisrf 
man,  he  retiirned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find 
none,    *  GardMi  concurs  with  hin^ :  Few  there  ckfe  (for  wgki 

•  Paficgyr,  Trajano;^  Opines  actioneS  cxprobrare  stultitiam  vidcnttir.  *  Ser.' 4/in 
domi  Pal.  Mundus,  qiii  ob  antiquitfitem  debcrct  esse  sapiens,  semper  stulciiat,  et 
nullis  flagellis  alteraCur  ;  sed,  lit  paer,  vult rosb et  floribus  coronari.  ^  Instnuln  le 
omncs  pueri,  clamantquc  puellx.  Hor.  ^  Phutus,  Aul'ular.  *  Adelph.  act.  5. 
seen.  8.  f  Tully,  Tusc.  5.  R  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis,  ^  Ant.  pial.  *  Lib.  3. 
de  sap.  Paiici,  ut  video,  sanae  mentis  sUnt. 
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Icon  pSreeiveJ'  well  in  their  ii^i^  Sodotli  ^Tnlly :  Isem 
every  thing  to  be  Ane  foolishly  and  unadvisedly  * 

nie  Mtitstrorsun^,  hie  dcxtrorsum  abit:  unus  utrique 
Error  >  sed  variis  illiidit  partibas  omnes. 

One  feels  to  this^  another  to  that  wall  5 
*r|s  the  same  erroar  that  deludes  them  ziU 

*  They  dote ^11)  but  not  alike*  (Mana  y\v  wouriv  o/aois)  not  in 
the  same  kinde.  One  is  covetous^  a  second  lascivious,  a  third 
(^mMtiouSf  a  Jotirth  envious,  ^c,  as  Damasippus  the  Stoick; 
hatb  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

*  Desipiunt  oin&es  aeque  ae  tu, 

^is  aft  inbred  maladie :  in  every  one  of  us,  there  id  seminal 
fium  stultitidf,  a  seminary  of  folty,  whkh^  if  it  be  stirred  up, 
eef  get  d  hMi,  tpUl  r%n  in  infinitum,  and  infinkely  vaiies,  ai 
vMgou,rsetve$  are  severally  addicted,  (saith  ^  Baltbasar  CastiKo) 
and  «aAnot  so  ^aMly  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such  fast  hofd,  as 
TuUy  holds,  alt€e  tadices  stuUititB  ;  ^  so  we  are  bred,  and  so 
We  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit-^ 
arrour  and  ignorapc«?-*to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  Byignor 
fanjQi^  w<*  know  noithitigs  necessary;  by  errour  we  know  theiti 
iatsiy,  {gQoran^e  \%  a  privation,  errour  a  positive  act.  Front 
Ignorance  eomes  viee^  from  errour  beresie,  Stc«  But  inake  bow 
many  kii^d^s  yoa  will,  divide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  fhee, 
•r  that  (k>  not  impinge  on  some  one  kinde  or  other.  ^  Sic  ple^ 
twmqke  itgii^t  stultos  inscitia,  as  he  that  exantiaes  hi^owQ 
ai^  other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

«  Charon^  inLcician,  (as  he  wittily  ftiigns)  was  conducted  by 
Merenri^  to  auph  a  (place,  \tfhcte,  he  might  see  all  the  wortd  at 
once.  After  he  hod  su<Scfently  viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mer- 
curie  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed.  He  told 
him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a  promisouous ;  their 
^abttattons  like  mole^hills ;  the  men  as  emmets :  he  c^nld 
discern  cities  like  so  man^  hives  of  le^s,  wherein  every  lee 
had  a  sting  ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another; 
some  domineering  like  hornets,  MgS^  ^han  the  rest,  some 
like^fikhinf^  wasps^  others  as  drones.  Over  their  heada  were 
koveripg  a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  feare, 
aaglsr,  avaiiee^  iignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseasea 
il^ngiogi  w^kb  tbey  atill  puUf  d  00  their  pates,    Some  werci 

*  Stttlte  ct  m^auto  tm^iiia  agl  v'ldto,  ^  Insani^  non  omnlbiis  cadem.  -Erasm.  chtU 
^.  cmt.  io.  Nemo  mortaltum  qui  non  aliqui  in  re  de$ipit,  licet  alius  al|o  morbo  labo. 
fet,  liH^UbHUuis,  ille  ayaritiar,  arobicionis,  invidix.  ^  Hor.  1.  %  sat.  5.  ^  Lib.  1. 
de  aMl^p.  £st  in  unoauoque  nostrum  tcQunariutn  aliquod  stultitiar,  quod  si  qoanda 
p%ciyxat,  In  infimtum  facile  excrescit.  *  Primaque  lux  v'ttx  prima  fiiroria  crat. 

f  Tibullus.  Stulti  prxtereunt  dies,  their  wiis  are  a  wool-£itherii^  Sci  £o9U  com^ 
l^pnly  dote.         iJDifd.  coptunplantes^tom.  2« 
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liraw1m^»  some  fightings  ridin^>  runnings  solkiie  amlientes^ 
callide  Jitigantes,  for  toyes,  ana  trifles,  and  such  moraentany 
things— -iheir  towns  and  provinces  meer  factions,  rich  against 
poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against 
QpbLes,  and  so  the  rest.^  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  all 
for  niad-in«n,  fools,  idcots,  asses — 0  stulli !  qutenam  licec  est 
amentia?  O foots!  O mad-men!  he  exclaims,  insana  studio^ 
insani  labvreSj  &c.  Mad  endeavours !  mad  actions !  mad !  mad  1 
mad!  ^0  seclum  insipiens  et  ivjketum!  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraditus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  raediiation  of  mens 
lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  whh  continual,  tears  bev.'ailed  thcic 
misery,  madness,  and  folly,  Democritus,  on  the  other  side, 
burst  out  a  laughing;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridicu- 
lous :.  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical  passiion,  that 
the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore 
embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physitian,  that  he  would  ex* 
ercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  largo 
by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damcgetus,  which,  because 
it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim 
almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  tinte  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the 
city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  entreating 
of'  him  that  he  would  do  his  best.  After  some  little  repast, 
he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom 
he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all  alone, 
^sitting upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shooes^ 
with  a  hook  on  his  knees,  cutting  vp  several  leasts,  and  bzisie 
at  his  study.  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about,  to 
see  the  congress,  Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted 
him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed  almoat  that 
he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  ""lusie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy,  Hippocrates  com- 
mended his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leasure.  And 
why,  Quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leasure  ?  Because, 
repiyea  Hippocrates,  domestical!  aflairs  hinder,  necessary  ta 
be  done,  for  our  selves,  neighbours,  friends— expences,  dis- 
eases, frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen — wife,  children, 
^rvants,  ^nd  suph  businesses,  which  deprive  us  of  our  time,. 

*  Catttlltts,  '  ^  Sub   nroosi   platano  seclcptem,   solum,  Hiscalceatum,  super 

lapidcm,  vaAde  pallidum  ac  macilentum,  pronaissa  barba,  librum'  super  genibus  ha« 
batem.  c  Dc  furore,  mania,  tnelancholia  scribo,  ui  sciam  quo  pacto  in  ho* 

nimbus  gi|gnatur,  fiat,  crescat,  cumuletur,  minuatur.     Ha^c  (inqu it)  animal  ia,  quas 
vidcs,  iprojpceica  ficce,  oo|k  Dei  open  TOrosus,  sed  fcllis  bills^ue  naturaia  disqui.. 
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J^t  this  speech  Dcmocritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends,  and 
the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  tipie,  and  lament- 
ing h?s  madness).  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the 
time,  tasee  men  soempty  of  all  vertuous  actions,  to  hunt  so 
far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition r--to  take  such  infinite 
pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to  be  favoured  of  men — to  make 
such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to 
find  nothing,*  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes— some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many 
provinces,  *and  yet  themselves  will  ktiow  no  obedience-^*' some^ 
to  love  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake. 
and  hate  them— begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost: 
for  their  education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  raan*s  estate,  *  to 
despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy, 
*Do  not  these  behaviours  express'  their  intolerable  folly? 
When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  War,  detesting  quietness^ 
^'deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murderr 
ino;  some  men,  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many' 
strange  humours  are  in  men?  When  they  are  poor  and  needy^^ 
they  seek  riches ;  ^nd,  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  epjoy' 
them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefuHy  spend 
them.  O  wise  Hippocrates  !  I  laugh  at  such  things  being' 
done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  thepi,  and  when 
they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  np  truth  or  justice 
found  amongst  them  ;  for  they  dayly  plead  one  against  another,, 
^the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this 
for  riches,  whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors,  And 
yet — notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another, 
commit  all  unlavv^ful  actions,  contemning  Godandrhen,  friend^ 
and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many  seii^elessi 
things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues,; 
pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  «as  nothing  but  speech  v\>anteth  in  ihem ;  ^'and' 
yet  they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.  Others  affect 
difficult  things :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land,  they  witl  renaove' 
to  an  island,*  and  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and istr'ength  in  w^rs, 
and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  ahd  aviar ice.  'They  are, 
in  bricfe,  as  disordered  in  their  m'indes,  as  Thetsites'Was  in  hi^ 

•  Aust.  T.  1.  in  Gen.  Jumenti  ct  seVvi  tui  oWquium  rigWe  postulas ;  et  tu  huU 
lUm  pratstas  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.  '>Uxores  ducunt,  mox  fofas  cjiciunt.  «  Pueros 
alnant,  mox  fastidiunt.  ^Quid  hoc  ab  in^ania  deest?  «  Regcseligunt,  depo- 

nnnt.  ^  Contra  parcntes,  fratres,  cives,  perpetuo  rixantiir,  et  inimicJtias  agunt. 

r Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  d*  m&rmbrcVultU3.  ^  Idola  itifliimata  ataant  ^ 

animata  odio  habent :  sic  pontificii. 
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body.  And  now  jne  thinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates  ?  yoii 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries 
in  men ;  "for  170  maq  will  mocl?  hU  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a  sepond ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another. 
The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober- 
Many  men  |ove  the  sea,  others  husbandry;  briefly,  they  cannot 
agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their 
Jives  and  actions. 

When  Hippqcrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered, 
without  prera^edi ration,  tq  declarp  the  worlds  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  hp  piadc?  answer,  that  necessity  com- 
pelled men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from 
Sivine  permission,  that  we  mieht  not  be  idle,  heing  nothing  is 
$0  odious  to  thena  as  sloth  ana  negligeqce.  Besides,  men  can- 
not foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  humane  aifairs : 
they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of 
their  dislike  find  separation ;  or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour 
of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them;  or  an 
tius})andman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase; 
or  a  inercbant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack  ;  or 
be  4  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas!  worthy 
Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best ;  and  to  that  end  he 
doth  it;  and  i\\tTefoxe  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion 
of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 
perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand 
what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations,  and  trant^uillity  of 
the  niinde^r-insomuch,  that,  if  men  would  govern  their  actions 
J)y  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  them- 
selves fools,  as  now  they  do  ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of 
laughter:  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were 
ixnqiortallj,  and  demi-gods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were 
enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  thejr  would  but  consider  the 
mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is 
beneath  ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to-morrow  is  hurled 
on  the  other:  and,  not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into 
many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no  pro- 
fit, and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
calamities— so  that,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what 
they  can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented  lives — and,  learning 
to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition,  *»  they  would 
perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough,  without  seeking* such 

*Saam  stultitiam^  perspicit  nem(s  scd  alter  alterutn  deridet         ^D€niqucsTt 
, finis  quKrendi :  cumque  habeas  plus,  Pauperiem  mctuas  minuSi  ct  fiaire  laboiem 
f  ncipias,  parto,  quod  ayebas :  utere.     Hot, 
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superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with 
thetn  but  griefe  and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject 
to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to 
many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniencies.  There  are  many 
that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversa- 
tion^ and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers ,  manifest. 
These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad  !  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties, 
as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies, 
wnsaiiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices-— 
besides  your  '^dissimulation and  hypocrisie,  bearingdeadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face— ^flying 
out  imo  all  filthy  iusts,and  transgressions  of  all  lawes,  both  of 
nature  and  civility.  Many  things,  which  they  have  left  ofT, 
after  a  while  they  fall  to  again---busbandry,  navigHtion<^-and 
leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.  When  they 
are  yong,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  yong.  *»  Princes  com» 
mend  a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour :  a  magis- 
trate commends  a  quipt  life;  a  quiet  mari  would  be  in  his  omce, 
and  obeyed  as  he  is:  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  not  themselves?  Some.delight  to  destroy,  *^one  to 
build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey  to  enrich  another  and 
himself.  **  In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom 
is  no  judgement  or  counsell,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  contented  with  nature^ 
'  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a  bull 
contend  for  a  better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks 
what  will  serve  him,  and  no  more;  and,  when  bisbeUy  is  full^ 
he  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  hast— ^ 
they  covet  carnall  copulation  at  set  times;  men  always,  ruinat«<> 
ing  thereby  the  health  of  theif  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de^ 
'  serve  laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a 
wench,  weep,  howl,  for*  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  some^- 
limes,  that  might  have  his  choyce  of  the  finest  beauties?  I? 
there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  M  do  anatomize  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts,  ^  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
follies:  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my 

»  Astutam  vapido  scrvat  sub  pectorc  vulpetn. — Et,  cuip  vulpc  poskus,  pariter 
vulpinarier. — Cietizandum  cum  Crete.  *  Qui  fit,  M«Ecena«,  ut  nenio,  quam 

sibi  sortem  Seu  ratio  demerit,  seu  sor&  objoccrk,  %l\k  Contentus .  vivat  ?  Sic.  Hor. 
«  Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis. — Trajsinus  pontem  stnixit  ftuper  Df- 
nubiuH),  quem  successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demoljtus.  'Qua  quid  in  re  9b 
infantibus  dilferunt,  quibus  mens  et  sensus  sine  rations  itiest?  Quioquid  sese  His 
I  oficttf  volupe  est.         *  Idem  Plut.  ^  Ut  insaniae  caussam   disquiram,   bruta 

I  oiacto  et  »cco,  cum  hoc  poiius  inJiomlmbus  mvesti^adum  c$set. 


-/ 
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kind  nature  would  indure  it)  ■who,  from  the  bbur  of  his 
birth,  is  most  tniserable,  weak,  and  sickly :  when  he  sucks,  he 
is  guided  by  others^  when  he  is  grown  great,  pracUseih  unhap- 
piness,  ^and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  r«* 
penteth  him  of  his  life,  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by 
one  thai  brought  bookes^  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad, 
careless^  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into 
'  courts,  pr  private  houses.  *  Judges  give  judgement  according 
to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  inno- 
cents to  please  others.  Notaries  alter  senteutes,  and,  for  mony^ 
lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  monys ;  others  counterfeit 
false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  .yea  corrupt  their 
own  sisters ;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
tnen  of  good  life^  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.*^  Some 
rob  one,  some  another;  '^magistrates  make  lawes  against 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves^  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some 
dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whitest  others  sigh,  lan- 
guish^ mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
cbthes.  ^  *  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  mtndes 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  ^  to  bear  false  witness^ 
and  say  any  thing  for  mony :  and,  though  judges  know  of  it, 
yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to 
prevail  against  equity.  Women  are  alt  day  a  dressing,  to  plea- 
sure other  men  abroad,  and  eo  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring 
to  please  their  own  husbands,  whom  they  should.  Seeing 
men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I 
laugh  at  those,  to  whom  « folly  seems  wisdome,.  will  not  be 
cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him;  and,  no  sooner  was  he 
comeavyay,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  hira.  He  told  them  in  briefe,  that,  not  with* 
standing  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  dyet,  *»the 
world  had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man ; 
and  they  wefe  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time ;  and  ^ 
this  was  the  cause  of  bis  laughter:  and  good  cauBe  he  had. 

'  Totus  a  nativitate  morbus  est.  ^  In  vigore  fuributidus,  quum  (?ccrescit,  insane, 
bills.  <■  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  Oui  sedct,  crimina  judicaturus,  ice.  '  Tut 
pe&&iinus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.«~>Datnnat  foras 
judex,  quod  intus  operatur.  Cyprian.  *  Vultus  magna  cura ;  magna  animi  inou 
ifia.  Am.  Marcel.  ^Horrenda  revest!  vix  duo  verba  sine  mendacio  profcruntur; 
ct,  quamvis  soienniter  homines  «d  veritatem  dicendam  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen 
IKW  dubitant;  ut«x  decern  lestibus  vix  un\is  vcrum  dicat.  Cah*.  in  8.  Job.  Senn. 
!•  (Sapientiam  imaniam  e^se  dicunt.  ^  Si<]uidem  sapientia:  sus  admiratione 
ni<^  coxn|4evit;  offendi  sapieatis&imum  viruci^  <)ui  salvos  potr^t  omnes  iiux&in«f 
Ktlderc.  .    • 
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'Olliti  jure  qixidem^  nene  p\us,  Dtmoctke,  ride. 
duLu  rides?  vita  haec  h\mc  mage  ridlculaest. 

DeraocritiU  did  well  fo  laugh  of  old: 
Good  csiase  he  had,  but  liow^  nauch  more : 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Th^n  that  ot  his>  or  iorig  before. 

iQ^vef  sd  niiidh  caitsfe  of  laughter,  as  ftow  J  nci'er  So  man/ 
fools  and  mafd-riien;  His  not  one  **  DertiocriiuS  will  serve  turn 
lo  laugh  in  these  diiyes :  we  Save  now  heed  of  a  Democriivs  td 
laugh  at  Democritus,  orfe  jester  io  float  at  another,  one  fool 
to  flear  at  another — a  great  Stentorian  CemocritiiS,  as  big  as 
that  Rhodiau  Colossus ;  for  ilow,  as  ^  Salisfcuriensrs  ^afd  iri 
his  time,  iotus  mundus  histridnem  agit — the  whole  world 
playes  the  fool :  we  have  a  new  theater,  a  new  scene,  a  new  qo- 
inedy  of  errours,  a  Hew  company  of  personate  actors:  Volupue 
sucra  (as  Cakagninus  wittily  faigns  ih  his  Apologues)  are  ce- 
lebrated all  the  world  over,  **  where' all  th6  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that 
which  came  next.  He  that  was  1  niarfiher  to  day,  is  art  apo- 
thecary to  morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  dnother, 
i?i  his  VolupicB  ludis — a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes, 
scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before  hirh 
like  a  carter,  &c.  IrDemocritus  were  alive  now,  he  should 
see  strange  alterations,  a  ne\y  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whiflcrs,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsidt's,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters,  giddy-heads, 
butterflies  i  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (*  if  all  be  true 
that  I  have  read);  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Juno*s  wedding  wa^ 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
many  noble  men  besides  :  amongst  the  rest  came  Chrysalus,  a: 
Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay 
robes,  with  a  majesticaU  presence,  but  otherwise  an  asse.     The 

fods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pcfmp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give 
im  place,  ex  habitu  hominem  melientes ;.^hiM  Jupiter,  per- 
ceiving what  he  was-^a  light,  ph^rntastitk,  idle  fellow,  turned 
hint  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies :  and  so  they  con- 
tinue stili  {for  ought  I  kno^  to  the  contrarv),  raving  about  ih 

■  _ 

■  E.  Grace,  cpig.        >Plures  Democrlt!  nunc  non  sufficiunt.     Opus  Democrito,' 
qui  Democritum  ridcat.     Eras.  Meria,  <=  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Pcttb». 

'  Ubi  omncs  delirabant,  omnes  iusani,  &c.  hodie  iiauta,  eras  philosophus;  hodie 
faber,  eras  pharmacopola ;  hie  modo  rfgem  agebat  multo  satellitio,  tiara,  etsc^ptro 
omatuSf  nunc  vili  amictus  centrculo,  ssinuny,  clitdlarium  impelUu  *  CalcagnU 
BUS,  Apol.  Chrysalus  e  caeteris^  auro  divesy  manicato  peplo  et  tiara  eonsptcuns,  levta 
aliaqurii  et  nullius  consilii,  &cz.  Magiio  fastu  ingredientr  assurguntdii,  &c.  'Sed 
homiuk  ievitatem  Jupiter  perspicicns,  attu  (inquit)  esto  bombilio,  &c.^pfotinusquc 
vestis  .Llla  manicata  in  alas  versa  est;  et  onartaies  indt  Chrysalides  vocant  blijustnodi 
Konuies.  ; 
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* 
pied-coats,  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  ^'iser  $ort  of 

men— that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flyes,  and  things  of  »<♦ 

worth*     ^4  altitudes  of  such,  &c« 


— ubique  invcnies 


Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos* 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  .folly>  vanity^ 
should  Democritus  observe^  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could 
get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lil* 
cian)  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Telix^-^ 
sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing* 

*  Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus,  seu,  &c. 

A  satyricall  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  ani 
madness,  were  all  at  full  sea,' 

*Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stclit.-— — 

*"  Josephus  the  historian  taxetb  his  countrey-men  Jewes  for 
bragging  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,,  and  that  they 
did  contend  amongst  themselves,  who  should  be  most  notorious 
in  yillanies:  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  far  beyond  them, 

*  Mox  daturi  progeniem  yitlosiorem  5 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worst*  *Tis  not  to  be  denyed ;  the  world  alters  every  day, 
Ruiint  urhes\  regna  transferuntur^  (^c.  var'ianlur  habituSj 
leges  innovantuTf  as 'Petrarch  observes — we  change  language, 
kabits,  lawes,  customes,  mariners,  but  not  vice?,  not  disease?, 
not  the  symptomes  of  folly  and  madness;  they  are  still  the 
same.  And,  as  a  river,  (we  see)  keeps  the  like  name  and  pFace, 
butjuot  water,  and  yet  ever  runs. 

(^Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  (levum.) 

our  tinies  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will 
be.  Look  how  nighlingals  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine 
lowed,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked ;  so  they 
do  still :  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  vac 
dumjinitm  Orestes-^we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclina- 
tions as  our  predecessors  were;  you  shall  iind  us  all  alike,  much 
at  one^  Wf  and  our  sons, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis ', 

,  I 

and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But,  to  speak 
of  times  present— 

.  -  *  ■ 

* 

•  Juven.  *»Juvcn.  «=  d^  bello  Jud.  1.  8.  c.  11.      Iniquitates  vestry 

seminem  latent;  inque  dies  jingulos  ccrtamco  habetis,  quis  pejor  sit.  **Hor. 

•  J-ib.  5.  Epist  8.  ^  Hqt,  ^,,  ,  .   .-I 


4»  DEMOCWTUS  TO  THE  READER. 

If  Demoetitns  were  alive  tiow,  and  should  but  ace  the  su- 
^mtion  of  our  age,  our  *  religious  madness,  as  **Meteran 
calk  it,  religiosam  ir.sanian^-^so  many  profefised  Chrifltians> 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscienee,  so  much  knowledge,  so 
many  preachers,  so  little  practice— such  variety  of  sects,  such 
have  and  bold  of  all  side^ 


-*"  obvia  signis  Sig^a,  &c.— 


Mch  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies*«-if  he 
should  meet  a  "^Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  pharisaical  Jesuhe^ 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  monk^j  in  his  robes,  a  begging 
frier^  or  see  their  three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor 
Peter'4  successour,  servus  serv'orum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them,  bare* 
foot  and  bare-Ieeg'd  isit  his  gates,  hoM  bis  bridle  and  stirrup, 
&c.  (O  that  mer  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !) — if  he 
shoold  observe  a  ^prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  bis  toe,  and 
those  red-cap  cardmals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  prince^ 
*com|)anions— ^what  would  he  say  ?  Caelum  ipsum  petitur 
stuititid.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going 
b^re-foot  to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  Rome,  St*  lago, 
St.  Thomas  shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggotr 
eaten  reliques — had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen^  such 
kissing  ot  paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several 
attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  ^  indulgences,  par- 
dons, vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  4t 
Ave-Maries,  bells,  with  many  such 

--         jucutida  rudi  spectacula  plehi,  * 

praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads-^had  he  heard 
an  old  woman  say  he|p  prayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of 
holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

(  t  monachorura  incedunt  agtnina  mille  | 

^    Quid  memorem  vexilla^  cruces>  idolaque  culta,  &c.} 

their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures^ 
curious  crosses,  fables,  and  babIes-*-had  he  read  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  Turkes  Alcoran>  or  Jewes  Talmud,  the  Rabbins 

>    •   t        •       • 

•  Supcrstitio  est  insanus  error.  *  Lib.  8.  hist.  Bclg,  «  Lucan.         *  Fa* 

ther  Ang^lo,  the  duke  of  Joyeuse  goitig  barefoot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  Sec, 
*  Si  cui  iutuerl  vacet  qux  patimitur  superstitiosi,  invenies  tarn  indecora  honestis,  Cam 
fadtgnalibcris,  tarn  dissimtliaaau'ts,  ut  nemo  fu'tfrit  dubitaturus  furereeoi,  si  cum 
paucloribus  furerent.  Senec.  ^  Quid  dicam  de  eorum  indulgeniiis,  ohiitioQi'^ 
bus,  votis,  solutionibu9,  jcjuniis,  ccEnobii.s,  vigiliis,  somniis,  hons,  otganis,  caiiti« 
lenis,  cjhnpanis,  sinlulacris,  missis^  pnrgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullis^  lustrali^ 
bus  aquis,  nisuris,  unctionibus,  candelis,  calictbus,  crucibus^  mapi)is,  cereis^ 
thuribulis,  incantationlbus,  exorcismls,  »putis|  legendis,  &c.  Baicus,  d«  aciis  Rom. 
font.  f  Tb.  Kau^r. 


DEMOCmTUS  TQ  THE  READER;  ♦! 

Cotntnehts,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  Hbw  dost  thou 
thtttk  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  iiivticularly 
examined  a  Je^uites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen 
an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  *  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and 
lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  reve** 
nues — teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  eluttons  themselves  ; 
like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another—^  vow. 
virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd^ 
and  fasimous  fornicator,  lascivum  peCus,  a  very  goat— monkes 
by  profession  <:,  such  as  give  over  the  world,  and  th^  vanities 
of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout  <*  interested  in  all  matters, 
ofstate— Uioly'men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  composed  oiF  ehv^^ 
lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  pahruB- 
pesiisy  traitours,  assassinates— Aac  itfir  adasira;  and  this  is 
to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others  I 
Had  he  seen,  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  cu- 
rious schismsiticks,  in  another  extream,  abhor  all  ceremonies/ 
and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit .  any 
thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent 
(they  alone  are  the  true  church,  sal  terrie,  cum  sint  omnium 
insulsissimi) — formalists,  out  of  feareand  base  flattery,  like  86 
many  weather-cocks,  turn  round-*-a  rout  of  temporisers,*  ready 
lo  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  in 
hope  of  preferment—- another  Epicurean  company^  lying  at 
lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down-fall  of  any-^as  *  Luci^n 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  ^ould  have 
done,  had  he  been  spectatour  of  these  things^^i-dr^  bad  be  but 
observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  matiy  sheep  One  of 
tbeit  fellows  drawn  by  the  homes  over  a  gap,  soine  for  zeale^ 
some  for  feare,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  tempeStds,  to  credit  all^ 
examine  ubthtng^  and  yet  ready  to  dye  berore  they  will  abjuref 
any  of  those  ceremonies,  to  which  tney  have  been  atcudtbmed 
— others  out  of  hypocrisie  frequent  sermons^  knock  their 
breasts,  turn  up  their  eys,  pretend  zeale>  desire,  refbrjnation^ 
and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers^  monsters  of  mthj  harpi^^ 
divels,  in  their  lives  to  express  nothing  less  ? 

What  would  he  have  said)  to  see,  hear,  ihi  tead  so  many 
bloody  batteUi  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once^  such  Streami 
of  blood  able  to  turn  mills,  nnius  oh  noxdmjuriasque,  or  ta 

,  *  Dtim  simulant  spemere,  acquisivemnt  &ibi  30  ahnohith  sjiatio  bU  centena  tuillla 
llbrarum  annua.  Arnold.  ^  £t  quuih  interdiu  cite  virtute  loquuti  sunt,  serci 

ralaiibulis  clunes  agitant  Jabore  noctump.  Agrippa^         «  2  Tim.  3.  13. — But  they 
siiali  prevail  ho  longer :  their  madness  shall  be  evidtot  to  all  rntin,  *  fifenigbU 

tatis  sinus  solcbat  e&se,  nunc  litlum  officLna,  curia  Romana.  Budseul.  •  Quid 

tibi  videtur  facturus  pbmocHtus,  si  h6hMt:Spectator  contigisset  ? 

Vot.  t/  E       "    • 


i»  DEMOdUtlTS  TO  THE  lltADIfiR: 

make  tporl  fbr  prince*^  witfaoui  any  just  eause,  ^for  pttiip 
titles^  (ftaiili  Austin)  pr€c$dency,  some  wench^  or  such  like  to^f. 
or  out  ^iemo  of  domineering^  vain  ghry^^moUce^  reveng^ 
JMff  madneeSf  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas  universus  oruis' 
M^s  et  eeedibus  miseeainrj  wfailest  sutasoien  tfaemselves  ia 
tile  mean  time  are  seeure  at  faome,  pampered  with  all  delights 
and  pleasures,  lake  their  ea^e,. and. follow  their  lusts,  not  con* 
aidafihg  what)  intcri^eiable  misery  poor  souldiers  endi^re,  their 
often  wounds^  ha«i^F, « tfairf  t^  &c.  ?    The  lamentable  cares,^ 
torments,  calamities  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  aycb 
.  Broceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.     So  wars  are^ 
ofigmij  by  the  perswasion  qf  dehauched^  hairhrainedj  poor^ 
dissolute^  hungr^  capiains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  bot-^ 
spurs,  restless  tnnovatorSf  green  heads,"  to  satisfie  one  maus^ 
private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  fie.  tales  rapiuui 
scelerata  in  prcelia  caussee.  Flos  kominum,  proper  men,  well 
proportioiied^  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and 
minde^  sound,  led  like  so  many  ^  beasts  to  the  slaughter  m  the 
flower  of  their  yeares^  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  re- 
morse and  pitty,  sacnficed  to  Pluto^  killed  up  as  so  many 
sheep  lor  diveis  food,  40008  at  once.    At  once^  said  I  ?-*that 
were  tolerable  :  but  these  wars  last  alwayes ;  and^  for  many 
agesy  nothing  so  familiar  as  this  backing  and  hewing,  mas-- 
sacres^  murder9>  desolations — 


-ignoto  caelum  clangore  retnugit) 


they  oare  not  what  mtschiefe  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  en^ 
ricn  themselves  for  the  present:  they  will  so  long  blow  thecoals 
of  contention,  till' all  the  world  beconsumedwith  fire.  The^  siega- 
ofTr<^  lasted  ten  yeares,  eight  monetbs ;  there  died  8  70000  Gre- 
cians, 6r000aTrojans :  at  the  takin?  ofthe  city,  and  after^wero 
slaia  d760(!K)  ified,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts.  C«sar 
killed  a  million,  Mahomet  the  <*  Secund  Turk  300000  persons  t 
Sicinius  Dentatiis  fought  in  an  hundred  batteU;  eight  times  in 
single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  nefore,  waa 
rewarded  wit&*  140  crowns^  triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good 
service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds ;  Scaeva  the  centurion,  i 
know  not  how  many;  every  nation  bath  their  Hectors,  Scipiosy 
Csesars^  and  Afexanders.  Our  ^  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  fii^ 
battels  4ifoot ;  and,  as  they  do.aU^  he  glories  in  it ;  'tis  related^ 
to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1 1 00000  died  with 
sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Canaas^  fOOOO  men  were 

*  Ob  inanes  ditionum  titulos,  ob  przreptum  locum,  ob  interccptam  mttliercu<t 
lam  vd  quo4.  t  stultitta  natum,  vel  e  malitia,  quod  cupido  domioandi,  libtdo 
nocendi,  &c.  ^  Bellum  rem  plane  bflluinam  vocat  Moms,  Utop.  lib.  2. 

«  Munster.  Cosmog.'l.  5.-c.  3.  £  OiO.  Cmens.  .  ^Jovius  vlt.  c)iii» 

*  Comineui. 
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ftl^in/^  as  Folybittft  ?ecords,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Ahbye  with 
us;  and  His  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  lo  sun,  as  they  did^  aa 
C<>QStaatine  and  Licinius^  &c.  At  the  siege  of  Oslend»  (th^ 
divel's  acadtqiy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  bMl  ^ 

ST^aX  grave*  l^OOQO  men  lost  their  hves^  beside^  whc^  towns^ 
orpesy  and  hospitals^  fuH  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were 
engines^  fire-workS|  and  whatsoever  the  divel  could  invent  to 
do  mta^shiefewithS^OOOOO  iron  buHets  shot  of  40  pound  weighty 
tibree  or  fovur  millions  of  gold  consumed.  ^Who  (saith  mine 
author)  can  be  suMcimUly  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts^  obsti'^ 
nacy^  fuh/y  blinclnesSf  who,  without  any  likelj(hood  of  good 
success^  hazard  pgor  souldierSf  and  lead  them  without  titty  <• 
the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  ofjkrioui 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  £atns  f  ^  quh 
mains  genius,  quts  Puria,  qtue  pestis,  &c.  what  plague,  what 
Fcuy,  brought  so  divellish^  so  bruitish  a  thing  as  war  firM  into 
m^ns  mindes?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creaturet, 
bora  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  race  like  beasts,  and 
run  on  to  their  own  destruction?  how  may  Nature  expostulate 
with  mankind.  Ego  te  divinum  animal  Jbm,  ttc.  I  made 
thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine  creature  1  how  may  Ood  ex- 
postulate, and  all  ^ood  men !  yet  horum  facta  (as  *  one  con* 
doles)  tantum  admirantur^  et  neroum  numero  habent:  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired 
alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks 
to  their  etemall  fame,  that  immortall  genius  attends  on  them: 
hac  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^fossee  urbis 
cadaveribus  repleiiB  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  car* 
kases ;  and  (as  when  the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  beleagred 
Vienna)  they  lay  level  with  ttie  top  of  the  walls.  This  thejr 
make  a  sport  of>  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederate^ 
against  oaths,  vowes,  promisesji  by  treachery  or  otherwise— 

'  dolus  an  virtue  qui^  iabo^te  requlrat? 

0 

leagues  and  lawes  of  arma*  (S  silent  leges  inter  arma :  for  their 
suiv^tiX^gB,  omnia  jura,  divma,  humonafproculcatapUruvli'' 

ue  stmtj  Qod's  and  mens  lawes,  are  trampled  under  fi>ot ; 

e  sword  ^lona  determines  ail ;  to  satisfie  their  lost  an4 
spleen,  they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do ; 

•>  Kara  fides,  probltasque^  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 


s 


•  Lib.  3.  ^  Hist,  of  the  Sig^e  of  Ost^d.  fol.  33.  <  Erannut 

de  bdlo.     Ut  placlduin  illud  animal  beoevolentia  oatum  tarn  ferinSi  vccordil  is 
nuitoam  ruoct  penuciem.  '  Rich.  Diooth.  prcfat.  Belli  civilis  Gal.        *  Jo- 

viua.  '  Dolus  asperitas,  injustititia,  propiia  bcUorum  nc|5)^i.  '  Tdtj^ 


V'  •  ■•■V/ 
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Nothing  so  common  iti  to  hnvt^ father Jight  against  ihesorfy 
brother  against  hrothtry  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdome- 
against  kingdome f  protince  against  province.  Christians  against 
vhfhiiafiSf  a  quzbns  nee  unquam  eogitationefjierunt  Icesi,  of 
^whom  tktv  never  had  ofTence  in  thought,  word  or  deed, 
infinite  treasures  consumed^  towns  bnmedy  flotirtshing  cities 
'Backed  and  ruinated — quodgne  animus  memhti^se  korret,  good- 
ly countreys  depopulated  and  left  desolate^  old  inhabitants  ex» 
pelled^  tracle  and  traffike  decayed^  mards  defloured^ 

Virgines  nondum  thalamis  jugatae^ 
£t  comU  nondum  positis  et>hebi; 

chast  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  ^  Conculitum  max 
£0garpati  e^vsj  qui  interemii  Hectorem^  they  shall  be  coni- 
pelled  pcrawrenture  to  lye  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  hus* 
bandsr-^to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords,  servants,  eodem 
omnesincommodo  macti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c.  et 
qi{idquid gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith 
Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  miscbiefe,  hell  it 
sejf,  the  divel,  *  fury  and  rage  can  invent  to  their  own  ruine  and 
destruction ;  so  abominable  a  thing  *  is  war,  as  Gerbelius  con- 
cludes-—a(;feoyc;e(fa  et  abominanda  res  est  helium,  ex  quo  ho-* 
minum  c^edes,  uasiatioTies,  &c.— -the  scourge  of  God,  cause, 
effect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani 

feneris,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.    Had  Democritus^ 
een  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abomi- 
pable  wars, 

(    ■>      bellaque  matribus  detestata) 

*  where,  in  less  than  ten  yeares,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  were 
consumed,  saith  ColKgnms,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown, 
iMcf,  the  whole  kingdome  subverted  (as  ^Richard  Dinoth  adds) 
96  many  myriades  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with 
swprdy  famme,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque  ut  la^lari  ad  al'^ 
k^feiifgn  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such  ferall  hatred, 
the  WrM  was  amazed  at  it-*-«or  at  our  late  Pharsaiian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
'and  York,  an  hundred  thousand, men  slain,  «one  writes,  '^aiio* 
-ther,  ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  thai  no  man  ean 
but  fnatvely  (saith  Comineus,)  at  that  barbarous  immmnity, 

*  Pater  in  Rlium,  afEftis  in  afEoem,  amicus  in  amicum,  &c.  Regio  cum 
ref^ione,  re^rnum  regno  colUditur,  populus  populo,  in  mutuam  pemiciena,  bel- 
luanim  inst;)r  sanguinolente  ruentium.  ^  Libann  declam.  *  Iraenim  et 

furor  Bellonx  consultores,  Sec.  dementes  sacerdotes  sunt.  '  Bellum  quasi 

ttfllua,  ft  ad  omnia  scelcra  furor  hnmissus.     .  *  Gallonim  decies  centum  niillia 

rcciderunt,  ecclesiarum  20  millia  fundamentiS  excisa*  '  BcUi  civilis  Gal.  1.  1. 

'  Hoc  feral  i  bello  et  czdibus  omnia  repleverunt,  et  regnum  amplissimum  a  fmdaxnen- 
tift  pene  everterunt ;  plebis  tot  myriadei  gladio,  beilo,  fame  miserabiliter  perierunt. 
s  Font.  Huterus.  ^  Comineus.     Ut  nullus  non  exccrttur  et  admiretut  cruddi* 

tatem,  et  barbaram  insaniam,  que  inter  homines  eodem  tub  calo  taXot,  ejuideiii 
linguir,^sanguinis,  religionii,  excerccbatur« 
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ferall  madness,  comwiited  hjetwi^  ptm  ,(ff  the  same -nation, 
kiTiguage,  and  religion.  *  Quis furor,  0  ewes?  IVhy  do  the 
gentiles  so  furiously  rage J^  saith  ihe  propbetDavid^  Psal.  2.  !* 
But  we  may  ask,  why  £)  the  Cfaristiaas  t$o  liiriously  rage  j 

^  Arma  volutvt,  qusre^  poscant,  rapiuntqtie  juventus? 

Unfit,  for  gentfles,  much,  lesa  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize, ,  as  thift 
Spaniard  in  the  West  IiKTies,  thatkilled  up  in  42  yeares  (if  we 
may  believe  ""  Barlholomseusa  Casa  their  own  bishop)  19  mil* 
lion»  of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments  ;  neither 
should  I  lye,  (said  he)  if  I  said  30  millions.  I  omit  those  French 
massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs^  "^  the  duke  of  Alva^s  tyrai^njes^ 
•ur  goa^powder^ machinations^  and  that  fourth  Fury,(a^  '  one. 
calls,  it)^  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  tho^ 
ten  perseeutionsi— 

'■'"  ^  sasvit  toto  Mars  impjus  orbe. 

ts  not  this  ^muniusfuriosus,  a  mad  world,  as  heterms-it,  irnwr 
\ium  lellutnP  are  not  these  madm^ti,  as  ^  Scaltger  condudes^ 
^ui  in  prcetio,  acerhd  morte,  insanice  stub  memoriam  pro  per-* 

£etuo  teste  retinquunt  fw>5?en/a/i— ^which  leave  so  frequent 
attds^  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeed'-* 
iz^  agesf  Wonl(}  this,  think  you,  have  enforcedourDemocritos 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone, 
and  weep  with  *  Heraditus,  or  rather  howl^^  roar,  and -tear  faia 
iiair,  in  commiseration — stand  amazed  j  or  asthepoetsfeign^ 
that  Niobe  was  for  griefe  quite  stupified,  and  turned  toa  stone? 
I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more  absurd  and 
'mad — iti  tneir  tuinults,  seditions, ct^I  anduikjust  want,  "^^icoii 
stulie  su^cipitur,  impie  geritur,  misiHrefinitUfri'-scuck  warsy  I 
meatl;^  for  all  are  hot  to  be  coAdemiied,  as  tdose*  pbanlasticali 
Anabaptists  vainly  conceive.    Our  Christian-  tactiekd  ^re,  all 
putj^  as    necessary  as  the  Koman  ^chf\  <5r  Ofeciaea  phaUmx. 
Tp'be  a  souldier  is  a  most  noble  isind  hbnt)urable  profession,^  (a^ 
th6  woridis)iiot  to  be  spared;* They  ardour  bestivatteamlbul^ 
ivarksj   and'  I  flo'  thcretpre  afc:kiiftWledgettet^of?»..TuHy  to  b'd 
most  true,  AH  (kr ^*il  ^ffatrsy  att€fur*stndies,'^il:aur*plead*i 
hg,  industry,  aVtd'cdmmendhtitm,  Hesundef  ikb  pratettivn  hf 
warlike 'verifies^  \ini^*whetisaei^etHktfe  is  any  suspition.  oftM    , 

vjansenius  Gallobelgicus,  1596.  Mundusfuriosus,  inscfiptio  liw/  "**  ''■^jSxCTdta^ 
250.  serin.  4.  *  Flcat  Hcraclitus,  an  ridcat  Democritus?        ^  Cunc  levei  lo- 

quuntur,  ihgentes  stupcrit.  *  *    '  '  ^  Ariha  Sihi*f<»  Opid,  ncc  sat  TationJ^m  4Ktms. 
*"  Erasmus.  "  fVo  Munenl.  Omnes  liriSsma:  fiiv  dmiiia!itadta«ron«i»  forei^if i 

lauset  industi:^^  latet  in  totelS  et,  praesidio  belline^ltilil9^ti^mil^at<}Mft  ilNr^f^! 
Aispicio  tumtfltiis,  aiies  iliico  OQstii^'coftlleescUIR*'  ib-  p  .r  ^ >. ./  ?<4}l«{  t-  i  f . 'if  -*•  i 

jB  3  :i'^--* 
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fnuUi  all  our  arts  cease  :  ^ars  are  xnost  behoveful ;  ^1  l^?/tf. 
tores  a^icolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  *Tyrttis  defends  :  and 
valour  IS  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man :  but  they  mis- 
take most  part ;  auferre^  irucidare,  rapere^  falsis  noniinibus 
virtutem  voeant,  ^c«  (Twas  Galgacus  observation  in  Tacitus) 
they  term  theft, murder,  and  rapipe,  vertue,  by  a  wrong  name: 
rapes,  •  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  joeus  et  Indus,  are  pretty 
pastim^s^  as  LudovicusVives  notes.  ^Tkey  commonly  call  the 
most  huir "brain  hhpd^snckersy  strongest  tneeves,  ike  most  de-* 
iperale  villains^  treacherous  rogues ,  inhumane  muf deters,  fosh^ 
cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs,  courageous  and  generous  spirits, 
heroicallandworthy  captains,  ^bravfmenat  arms,  valiant  and 
renowned  souldiers — possessed  with  a  brute  perswasiqn  offals0 
honour,  as  PontusHuter  in  his  Bnrgundian  history  complains) 
by  meanes  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  dayljr  so  many 
voluntaries  o0er  themselves,  leaving  their  swtei  wives,  children, 
friends, — for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  theif 
lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  bjeacnes,  lye  sentinel, 
perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fok-front  of  the  battek 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a^  cheerful  noise  of  drums  an4 
thmpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners^  streaming 
in  .toe  ayr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woodi 
of  pikes,  ado  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  inagnifi** 
^ea^ee,  2(S  if  they  vrent  in  triumph,  now  victors,  to  the  Capitolji 
and  with  such  ppmp^  as  when  Oarius  army  marched  to  meet 
Alexaoider  at  Issas*  Void  of  all  feare^  they  run  into  emihent 
Aiiigera,  canona  mouth,  &c.  ut  vulneritms  suisjerrum  hos^ 
^  Hum  hebettnt,  saith  ^  ^arletius,  to  g^t  a  name  qf  valour^, 
'  ioBOtir  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither;  for  it  is  l>ut  i| 
ifier^flaab,  this  fame,  and  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum  e^tihr 
f(mt^,  'tis  gone  in  an  jnstant.  Of  15000  proletaries  atain 
m  a  battel^  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  ^lofie^ 
tiie  general  perhaps  ^  and,  after  a  while,  his  and  their  name^ 
am  Tikewisa  blotted  out;,  the  irbole  battel  it  8<If  is  forgotten. 
Those  Grecian  piratours,  summd  vi  ineenii  ef  eloquentw,  se^ 
out  Ibe  renowned  overthrows  at  Tnermopyl0^  Salamine,^ 
'  MitrMihm^  Myet^kt  Mantima,  uli^onea.  Plateau  the 
Ibamaoa  reeord  thatr  baitd  at  C^nnas,  and  Pharsalian  fields  | 
but  they  do  but  record;  and  we  scarce  hear  of  tb^m.  And  yet 
thfs  stipj^dsed  bon^vr,  popvdar  applause,  desire  of  immortality 
l>y  tbis  m^iiesa^pride  apd  va^«g|ory»  spurs  tbein  6a  nueny  tinM 

'  *  Sir.  14*  -  1^  CnidfliMUROi   ssvissiniosque   btromi^   $>rtissimos 

«t0p«giifklOf«ii  a^dWoite  iH6M,  Mna,  bruii  |>ersimkyie  domiu  «  £o* 

v^tm  HSHMI.    fjiiliat  tamk  m  um%  Vita  plf^ft*  noo  vUa  juv^t,  nisi  morte; 
Mc  ulbm  tm  fuosa  yicapi,  ^|Mb  naa  |iMM«mt  ^smh.  f  i«ib»  V^  yi^  ScMt 
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Taslrly  and  tinadvisediy  to  'make  away  ihemselves  and  muld- 
itudes  of  others*  Alexander  was  sorry^  because  there  were 
no  more  wOnldsfor  him  to^eoDguer:  be  is  admired  by  some  fdc 
ill  anrmosavox videtw-j  et  regta-:  ^twas  spoken  like  a  prince: 
but  (as  wise  '  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  vox  iniquissima  et 
etuhissimw:  it  was  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sen* 
tence  which  the  same  ^  Seneca  afpprc^iatee  to  his  father  Philip 
^d  him,  I  apply  to  them  all — Non  vninores  fuere  pe$tei 
morialium  quam  inundatio,  quam  conflagration  quibusy  Ctc* 
they  did  as  much  mischiefe  to  mortail  men,  as  fire  and  water^ 
those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage*  ^  Which  is  yet 
tnore  to  be  lamented,  they  perswade  them  this  hdlish  course 
of  life  is  holy :  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  ielh  sacro'^  and  th^t,  by  these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians^ 
£rreek%  and  Romans  trf'dd,  as  modem  Turkev  do  now  their 
^comm^^s,  to  encouragre  them  to  Hf^i^na  cadafit  infelidtur^) 
if  they  d^e  in  theflela,  they  go  directly  to  heanen,  and  shall' 
ie  canontzed  for  saints,  (O  diabolical  mventionl)  pot  in  the 
chronicles^  in  fierpeiuam  ret  metneriamy  to  thdr  etemall' 
memory,;  when  as  in  truth,  as  ^  some  hdid  it,  it  Were  much 
better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  hy  which  he 
|>uni8heth  niortall  mens  pievishness  and  fotlv)  such  bruitish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  admortnk  institutiomm  nihil 
kabenty  they  conduce  -not  at  sAI  to  manners,  or  good  life,  fitit 
•they  will  have  it  thus  nevertlieless ;  and  so  they  put  a  note  of 
*  dtvinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernitious  plague  of  hu^ 
mane  kinde,  adorn  such  men  with^rand  titles,  degrees,  statues^ 
imaf  es-^^  honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  th^ir 

Sip  service»-*.no  greater  glory  than  to  dye  m  the  field  !  &> 
ricanus  is  extolled  by  Enmus:  and  Mars,  and « Hercules,  and 
f  know  not  how  iliany  besidi&s,  of  old  wei^  deified,  went  this 
way  to  .heaven,  tihat  were  indeed'  bloody  tbiiti^ers,  wicked 
•destroyers,  and  troublers  .6f  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
iieIi-;hounds,  ferall  pla^ee,  devourers,  common  executioners 
.of  hnmatife  ^inde,  (as  £actantius  trujy  proves,  and  Cyprian  to 

'    ■  .  i 

*  NulU  beatiores  habiti^  ^m  ^  in  prpeVus  eecktisseot  Bruoniiu,  de  rep. 
Pcrsarum.  1.  3.f ol.  3.  44.  Idem  L»ctantiu^  de  Hoipaiiis  et  Gr»cis.  Idem  AmmU 
anus,  lib.  23.  de  Parthis.  Judicatur-is  aolui  beatus  apud  e6s,  qui  4ii  pRellofude. 
«k  aoiiiMn.  DC  Bendf.  Ub.  %  c.  1.  ^N«t.  qiueit.  Kb.  a  «  Bb«»nis  AnphiCvU 
•drioiL  Bittbcquitts,  Turc.  hist  Fef  caedes  ^janguinem  pateie  homimbus  aaeeoium 
im  coelura  putant,  l.actant.  de  falsi  celig.  I.  1,  cap.  f.  '  Quoiuam  belU  acet* 

^rssiina  pei  fia^la  sunt,  quibns  bominum  peitinaciam  pun^t,  ea  perpctui 
cfblivione  aepelienda  potius  ^uam  memoriae'  maadaoda  plerique  judicant.  Ridi. 
OiiioCh.  praefat  hist  Gall.  *  Cruentam  humani  generis  peatem  et  pemiciein 
divmitatis  noti  insigninnt.  '  £t  (qtio<f  dolendum)  applausum  habent  et  occur* 
'torn  viri  talcs.  c  Hevcttli  cidem  port!  ad  ccdqm  pattti^  qu^  magoam  (enarU 

-liuiMol  .pstfim  ptididit. 
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Donat)  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  prectpttately  made 
away  themselves,  like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridicu- 
lous valour,  i^^  <fe<fecoro5um  ptt^ar^n/  mtiro  Tuenti  se  suldu^ 
certy  a  disgrace  to  run  away  firopi  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads.  Such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  swords  point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a  canons  $bot,  iire  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant 
incn.  By  which  meanes,  Mndet  orbis  muitto  sanguine^  the 
^rth  waliQws  in  her  own  blood :  *■  Scevit  qmorferri  ei  sdele-F 
rata  insanid  belli;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  he  done  in  private, 
a  man  shall  be  rii^orously  executed,  ^  and  tvbUb  is  710  less  Ihan 
murder  it  selfi  If  t  fie  same  fact  be  done  in  publike  in  wars^ 
it  is  called  manhood ^  and  the  party  is  honouredfor  »/.■■  1  r 
«  prosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  t/dca/wf-^— We  measure 
^11  as  Turkes  do,  by  the  event ;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian 
notes  in  all  ages,  eountreys,  places,  scevitiae  mdgnitudo  im^ 
punitatem  sceleris  acqnirit — the  fowlness  of  fbe  fact  vindi-- 
cates  the  offender*  ^  0|ie  is  crowned  for  that  which  another 
is  tormented, 

(Dip  cnicem  sceleris  prctium  tulit^  hie  diadema) 

made  a  knight,  a  lord,  au  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  '  Agrippa 
notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets^ .  a^  .^j^ 
terrour  to  the  rest-rr 

-^fettamen  alter 


«   m 


Si  fecisset  idein>  caderptsub  judice  morum* 

A  poor  ^hcep* stealer  is  hanged  fpr  stealing  of  victuals,  comx 
pelted  peradyen^iire  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hua* 
ger,  iind « thirsty  tq  save  biips<£lf  froip  starvii^g :  but  a  ^  great 
man  in  office  pfsay  s^cu|fely  rot)  whole  province^,  undo  thou-p 
sands^  pil}  and  pol^,  ppprf^^  (^4  libitum,  fley^  gripd,  tyranr 
tiize,  ei^ricb  hu^^^U  hy  §poil$  of  the  coiifimons,  be  uncon- 
trollable jn  bis  ^ctipQs,  and,  after  all,  be  recompensed  with 
tur^ent  titles/ hpnour^d  for  his  good  service  j  and  no  man  dare 
$nde  fault,  or '^  mutter  at 'it* 

How  would  pur  Democritus  have  been  affected,  tp  see  a 
ivipked  caitiiBf,  pr  'jfoo/,  a  very  ideot,  a  funge.^  a  golderi 
^se,  a  momier  of  man^  to  have  no^ny  go^d,  m^y  wise  men, 

*  Virg.  i£neid.  7*  ^  Hoxnicidlum  quura  committimt  singuli,  crimen  est* 

quum  publice  geritur,  virtus  yocatuf.  Cypnanus.  <  Seneca.  .  <*Juven.  <  Qe 
yanit.  aciqi(.  4e  princip.  nobilifatisi  f  Jiiven.  Sat.  4.  s  Pansa  raplt,  quod  Natta 
reliquit. — Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  tlie  pyrat  told  Alexander^ 
ia  Curtius.  ^  Non  ausi  mutlre,  &c.  ^sop.  ■  Improbum  ec  stultum, 

SI  divitem  multos  bonos  viro's  in  servitute  habentem,  (ob  id  duntaxat  quod  ci 
contingat  aureorum  numismatum  cunmlus)  ut  appendices  et  additamcnta  numi^ 
jnatum*    Morus,  Utopia. 
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learned  men  to  attend  vpon  him  with  all  $ubndssi0n^  w 
appendix  to  his  riches^  Jor  (hat  respect  alone,  because  he  hath 
more  wealth  and  mont/,  ^  and  to  hwiourhim  with  divine  titles^ 
and  humhasi  epithets^  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulo«^ 
gies,  whom  they  know  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a.covetouft 
wretch,  a  beast,  &c.  -because  he  is  richl-^Xo  see  sub  exuviis 
leonis  onasrumf  a  filthy  loathsome  carkass,  a  Gordons  head 
pufied  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  himself  glorious  titles, 
in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  asse,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an 
Egyptian  temple ! — to  see  a  withered  fax:e,  a  diseased,  de- 
formed, cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass,  a  viperous 
minde,  and  Epicurean  soule,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  workes,  as  proud  of  his 
clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats — and  a  £Oodly  person,  of 
an  angelick  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  numble  miade,  a 
meek  spirit,  clothed  in  ra^s,  bee,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  1 
o^to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  !  another  neat 
in  clotnes,  spruce^  full  of  courtesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk 
Bon-sense !  ^  •  .  #  # 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so 
little  justice  ;  so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common 
good;  so  many  lawes,  yet  never  more  disorders— -/niatmiZ 
litium  segetem,  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth**-4o  many  thousand 
suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed !— -^to  see 
injtistissimum  Sispe  juri  prcBsidentemf  impium  religioni,  im^ 
peritissimum  erudition^  otiosissimum  labori,  monstrosam 
humanttati!  To  see  a  lamb  ^executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sen- 
tence, Latro  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punhih  pthers,  and.  do  worse  himself,  ""  eundemfur^ 
turn  jacere  et  pfinire,  ^  rapinam  pleetere,  quum  sit  ipse 
raptor  f-^Lawe^  altered,  misccmstruecl,  interpreted  pro  and  ean^ 
as  the  ^  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected 
as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to  morrow ;  or  firm  in  his 
opinion,  cast  in  his!  Sentence  prolonged,  clmnged,  adar^ 
litrium  judicis ;  still  the  same  case,  '  one  thrust  out  oj  his 
inheritance^  another falsly  put  in  by  favour  ^  false  forged  deeds 
or  wills.  Incises  leges  negliguntur,  lawes  are  made  and  not 
kept ;  or^  if  put  in  execution, « they  be  some  silly  .ones  that  Ire 

*  Eorumque  detestantur  Utopienses  insaniam,  qui  dlvlnos  honores  lis  impen- 
dunt,  quos  sordidos  ct  avaros  agnoscunt;  non  alio  respectu  honorantes,  qiiaixi 
quod  dites  aint.  Idem.  lib.  2.  ^Cyp.'S.  ad  Donat.  ep.  Ut  reus  innoccns 

pereat,  fitnocens.'    Judex  dannat  foris,  quod  intus  operatur.         «Sidontus  Apo. 
*Salvianus  1.  3.  dc  prdvid.  «  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publica  merces. 

PetTonius.'    Quid  faciant  leges,  ubi  sola  pccunia  regnat  ?  Idem.  ^  Hie  arcentur 

hacreditatibus  liberi ;  hie  donatur  bonis  alienis;  falsum  comulit;  alttr  tesUmottum, 
corrumpit,  '&c    Idam.  «  Vcxat  ceusura  columbas. 


f8frA9h^.  As,  put  f^a^e  it  h^  ^vmcsiiicm,  tli«  hxhtt  wif?  ^«« 
Inhmt  dr  abdicate  his  child,  <|iiitec^sbeer  him  (out,  villain  !  b^ 
gb-nt !  tot0e  rtt)  Dlore  in  wy  si^bt) :  a  poor  man  is  miserablx^ 
tf^rtnenf^d  witb  loss  of  his  estate  ]^^r|ft3ps,  |pK)eh},  fonimes^ 
good  iMLtn^i^or  tvtr  <tisgrac^d>  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance 
to  th^  utmost: — a  mortSl  sin  Land  yet,  make  the  worst  of  it^ 
irtmqtnd  aliudjicit,  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  pc^t^  niii  qiiodfkci^ 
miti  iuminis  nati  generibut ;  m  hath  dooe  no  more  thaq  whal 
^nllemen  usoaliy 


* 

C  itieqixe  novum,  lie^ue  tnirusi,  peques  secus  quana  alii  solcnt) 

for,  in  a  great  ptrson,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable 
gntntfec,  'tis  hot  a  venial  sin,  no  ntW  a  peccctdUh:  'tis  no  of- 
ience  at  all,  a  coqimon  and  ordinary  thing;  no  n^an  talced 
iiG(t\tt  of  it;  he  justifies  it  in  publike,  and  pcradventure  brags 
frfit; 

^  Nam  qood  torpe  honis>  Titio,  Seioquc,  dccebal 
Crispinum 

'many  poor  men,  yonger  brothers,  &x«  by  reason  of  ba<l 
fioliey,  and  idie  edu(rction  (for  they  are,  likely  biotight  up  in 
necalhng)  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steals  and  th^  hanged  foif 
fWt}  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious  ?  rwn  minus 
0nim  Wrp9  principi  mulia  smfpiiciaj  quani  mediee  multa 
Jnnermi  'tis  the  govemours  (auk*  Liiepftms  verberant  quum 
d9een$f  as  schooi^niasters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than 
teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  ®  Tkei^  had  more  need 
prmAdt  there  should  be  ito  more  thieves  anli  beggerSy  as  the^ 
ought  wiih  good  polity,  and  take  away  the  o€casiov£$j  than 
let  them  mm  on,  95  they  do,  t»  thek  aivn  de^tuction^^root  out 
likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawvers^  and 
compose  eontrovefsitfs,  Htes  Imstralet  et  secularesy  oy  some 
ihffn  con^ndious  meanes,;  whereas  now,  for  every  toy  and 
trifle,  they  go  to  law,  ('  Mugit  titibus  meamimforumyet  spevii 
invicem  diseordantimm  raviesj  they  are  Ycady  to  pi»ll  out 
ona  andthers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity  *  to  s^fueeze^  blood 
(saith  flierom)  out  of  their  brothers  hearts^  defame,  lye,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  fslse  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fighjt 
amd  wranele,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo 
one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon 
them  both,  and  cryes^  eta,  Socrates  I  eia  Xanthippe  /  or  some 

•  Plaut  Mostel.  ^  Idem.  <  Juvcn.  Sat.  4.  '  Quod  tot  sint  fure)i 

ct  mendici,  magtstntmim  culpa  fit,^ui  nudos  imitantur  pr«cc|ytores,  qui  discipulot 
libentius  verbei^t  quam  docent    Moras,  Utop.  lib.  1.  *  DecerQuntur  fura 

cravia  et  horrenda  supplicia,  quum  potius  providendum  multo  foret  ive  furet 
smti  ne  cuiquam  Um  dira-furaadi  aut  percundi  sit  fiecessitas.  Idem.  '  fio-> 
terus,  dc  augmea*  urb.  lib.  3.  cap,  3.  <  £  fimenio  oordc  «|pguineih  cU^ 

ciunL      ' 
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corrupt  judge,  that,  like  the  •kite  in  Asop,  ivhHe  the  tnotas^' 
and  frog  fought,  carryed  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  on^ 
upon  another,  as  8o  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devour- 
ing fishes:  no  medium;  omnes  ^  hie  mU  captanfur  ant  captant; 
aut  cadavera  qnce  lacerantur^  aid  corvi  qui  lacerani — ^eithet 
Receive  or  be  deceived — tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pistes  them-* 
selves ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth,  anothef 
falleth ;  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  ruine  is  a  ladder  to  tht 
third;  such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings.  What's  the  ilnarket? 
a  place  (according  to  ^Anacharsls)  wherein  they  co2?en  cut 
another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the  world  itself?  ''a  vast  chads,  a 
confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  ayr,  domicilium  insano- 
rum,  ^  turbulent  troop  full  of  jmpurities,  a  mart  of  walking 
spirits,  goblins,  the  theater  of  hypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery; 
0attery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babling,  th^  schod 
of  gidoiness,  the  academy  of  vice;  a  warfare,  ubi  fvelis,  nolis) 
hu^na^dam ;  aut  vincas  aut  succumbas ;  in  \yhich  kill  or  be 
Kiil^d ;  wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and 
stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  charity,  «love,  friendships 
fcare  of  God,  al-liance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  christranity^ 
can  contain  them ;  but  if  they  be  any  waves  offended,  or  th^t 
string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  fowl.  Old  friends 
become  bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  of- 
fences ;  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  OA^  another 
to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  wilt  not  be 
reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  lov^,  or  ifiay 
bestead  each  other ;  but,  when  there  is'no  more  good  tt  ht 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  casbeefr 
him  ;  which  '  Cato  counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  tise  men  }ikt 
old  shooes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dungfail  ? 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  tkiuch  Jess,  t6 
turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they,  \ti  stead  of  fecompenee, 
revile  him;  and,  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of 
their  villany,  (as  ^Bajazet  the  secund,  emperour  of  theTurkes, 
did  by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  instead  of  *Te- 
ward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In 
a  word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.    Our  suntinum  hmum  is 

"  MilvQS  lapic  ac  degliibic.        ^Petronius,  dc  Crotonc  civit.        *  Quid  forum? 
locus  qtto  alius  alium  cifxnimvenit  '  Vastun  chaoa,  larwum  <Qiporiufli«  Uks* 

trum  hypocrisios;  aic.  *  Nemo  coBluin,  nemo  jiiifnrtHkdaiiiy  acmo  Jov«o*  plork 
Uctt  %  $ed  omiMs  apertis  otuUi  bona  .sua  coiaputaai.  PMyoa.  <  PlulMck.  vit. 

ejus.  Indecorom  animatis  ut  cakxia  utt  mm  vicnt,  qus*  ubi  {facta,  abjieiin»ti.iiam, 
ut  de  meipso  dicana,  ncc  bovera  Mneol  vaadidcrtm,  nedum  howiiieBn  nam  gnuidcm, 
laborU  aociuni.  f  Joviot.  Chvi  iommiera  iUhtabfeBtflda  repcnderefion  po&sa 

aliter,  interlici  jussit.  ^  Benciicia  eousquc  lata  sunt,  dmn  vidcBliir  soivi  pOMA; 

Hbft  muton  amevcDciie,,pio  gmJA  odium  redditur.    Tac. 
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commodity ;  and  the  goddess  we  adore,  Dea  moneta,  queen 
jiiony,  to  whom  we  dayly  offer  sacrifice 3  which  steers  oiir 
leans,  hands,  *  affections^  all-*that  most  powerful  goddess, 
by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  ^  esteemed  the  sole 
coi»niandress  of  pur  actions — for  which  we  nray,  run,  ritle, 
g.a^  come,  labour^  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crum  that 
laHeth*into  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  vertue,  (that's  bonum 
ikeairaUJ  wisdome,  valour,  learning^  honesty,  religion,  or  any 
•iifficiency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  cmonVygreatpess, 
©ffice,.  honouF,  auihorUy,  Honesty  rs  accounted  folly;  kiaavery, 
poUcy  >  ^meii  admired  o^-t  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  ad 
ihey  seem  to  be:  such  shifting,  lying,  cogging, plotting,  coun- 
lerjJotting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissembling,  ""ihai 
vfjiecffssUy  one  must  highly  offend  God^  tffie  be  conform  a  He 
ia  ilie  world,  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  else  live  in  emfi^mplp 
disgrace  and  misery^  One ,  takes  upon  him  tenperance^ 
holiness;  another,  austerity;  a  third,  an  affected  kinde  of 
simplicity;  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest,, 
are  ^hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides^  so  many  turning  pic- 
tnres,  a  slion  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  an  the  other.  How- 
would  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these  things? 

To  s^e  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camehon,  or^ 
as  Proteus,  omnia  iransformans  sese  in  miracula  rerum^  to 
act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage — to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercuric  the  planet,  good  with  good, 
bad  with  bad;  having  a  severall  face,  garb,  and  character,  for 
.every  one  he  meets — of  all  religions,  bnmours,  inclinations — 
to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentiiis  ei  fmimicis  olsequiis,  rage  like 
z  lion,  bark  liKe  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  ser-» 

{)ent,  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tygre,  weep 
ike  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer 
.over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch ;  tyrannize  in  one  place, 
be  bafRed  in  another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  foot  abroad  to 
jnake  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  dee^s,  sq 
many  parasanges  betwixt  tongue  and  heart — men,  like  stage- 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  ^  give  good  precepts  to  others  to 
soar  aloft,  whitest  they  themselves  grovel  ou  the  grounds 

•  Paucis  carior  est  fides  quam  pecunia.      Sallust.  ^  Prima  fere  vota  ei 

canctiii,  &C.  '  *  Er  genus  et  formam  rsgina' pecunia  donat.     Quantum  qUisque 

sal  nmnmofam  icnntiii  aici,  Tantam  habet  et  (tdei.  *  Noii  a  peritia,  se4 

»h  omattt  et  vulgi  vodbas^  haberaur  excelientet,  Cardan.  1.  2.  de  cons.  *  Per- 

jurati  stio  postponit  nmftiria  hxro  M^rcator.-^Ut  •  nocess^rium   sit  vel  Deo  dts- 
plicere,  vel  ab  bominibua  «Dntemiii,  vcxarl,-  negligi.  'Qui  Curios  simulant, 

ec  Bacchan^ia  vrmnt.  c  Trai^apho'  similes  vel  Centaur  is,  sursum  homines^ 

deorsum  equi.  ^  Pnecrpti«  sui&  caelum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim  pulveris  ter* 

fcai  Yilia  mancipia. 
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To  see  'a  man  -protest  Friendship,  kiss  his  hand^  ^  i]t»em 
mallet  truncatum  videte^  ^  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mis* 
chrefe,  or  cozen  him  wfconi  %e  sahites,  ^magnifie  his  irieiid 
unworthy  with  hyperbolicall  elogiiims — his  enemy  albeit  a 
good  man,  to  vihfie,  s^nd  disgrace  him,  yea^  ali  his  actioasy 
with  the  utmost  Hvor  and  mahce  can  invent. 

To  see  a  **servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  car- 
ries the  mace  more  worth  than  the  magistrate;  which  Plato 
(tii.M.  de  leg.J  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An 
iborse  that  tills  the  ^land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have  p.iH>« 
vender  in  abundance-;  Mm  that  makes  shooes  go  bare-foot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  dmost  pined;  a  toil iag  drudge 
starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  feoh 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions,  in  tires,  gestuxses,. 
actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh  ; 

f  Rides?  majore  cachinno 


Concutitur :  Act,  si  lacrymas  conspexit  amid.         > 

I 

<  Alexander  stopj^ed;  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alphonsus  turned  hk 
head;  and  so  dia  his  parasites.  ^'Sabina  Poppaea,  Nero's  wifie, 
wore  amber-colour'd  hair ;  so  did  all  ihe  Roman  ladies  m  an 
instant  y  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
out  of  opinion  without  judgement :  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark,  all  bark  withgut  a 
cause :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  favour,  or  com-  - 
mended  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him;  'if  ia 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he 
is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upoa 
him. 

To  see  a  ^man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen 
at  a  meale;  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those 
anthropophagi,  ho  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow-ball,  from  base  beg- 
gcryto  right  worshipfull  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to 

» ,Cneas  Sylv,  *  Arridere  homines,  ut  sxviant :  blandiri  ut  fallant.     Cyp, 

ad  Donatum.  '  Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  perspective  glass  : 

the  one  multiplies;  the  other  makes  less.  *  Ministri  locupletiores  iis  quihus 

tpitustratur;  servus  majores  opes  habens  quam  patrootis.  *  Qui  terrain  colunt, 

equi  paleis  pascuntur;  qtii  cAiantur,  caballt  avena  saginantur:  discalceatus  discurrit, 
qui  caiceos  alits fiacit.  ^  Juven.  t  fiodin.  lib.  4.  de  fepub.c.  6.  **  Plinius 
1.  S7.C.  3-  Capiilos  habutt  succineos :  exinde  factum  utomnespuells  Romana?€olo« 
Ttm  ilium  aifectaiefit.  *  Odit  damnatos.     Juv.  ^  Agrippa  ep.  S8. 1.  7* 

Quorum  cerebrum  est  in  ventre,  ingenium  in  patinls.  ^  Fial.    Tbry  eat  mp 

xny  people  as  bread. 
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f  Clew  himself  into,  honours  aihI  offices ;  ^iiioiher  tq  starve  tiin 
genius^  damn  his  sotile  to  gather  w«a)th,  whit'h  h^shl^U  i)0(  «q« 
joy,  which  his  prodigal  ^son  mehs  and  consumes  i^  9,n  ipitt^t^ 

To  see  the  umM^riXtaf  of  our  tiines,  a  inan  bend  all  his  fpi^«i^ 
ineaues,  time,  fortunes^  to  be  a  favourites  favourites  favourilft^ 
2cc.  a  parasites  parasites  pataftite>  thai  may  scnra  |he  $efyi}c 
ivprtdy  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  heggera  brat,  tbsit  lately  fe4  on  s^raps^ 
ierq)t  and  whined,  cryiug  to  al|>  and  fidr^an  old  jerkin  ran  of 
errands^  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satten^  bravely  mou|itfd>  jovial 
imi  polite,  now  seorn  his  old  friends  and  familiara>  mijglj^l  his 
I^indredf  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  alt* 

To  see  a  schoUar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illit^rat^  pta^ani  fof 
H  meal»  neat;  a  serivener  better  paid  for  ^n  obligation,  a 
^ulk^er  receive  grater  wages,  than  a  studepl  |  a  lnwy^  gf4t 
more  in  a  day,  than  a  pbilosopher  in  a  year;  b^tt?^  f^wai^d  lor 
an  hour,  than  a  schollar  for  a  twelve  moneths  study;  him  that 
can  ^ paint  Thais,  play  on  a. fiddle,  curl  hair,  See.  sooner  get 
preferment  than  a  phiiologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  iEsop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to 
death,  a  *=wiital  wink  at  his  wives  honesty,  and  too  perspicuV 
ous  in  all  other  affairs ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over 
a  block  ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust  summs  with 
one  hahd,  purchase  great  manners  by  corruption,  fraud,  and 
cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  otiier^ 

five  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c. — penny  wise,  pound  foolish  ; 
find  men  judge  of  colours;  wise  men  silent,-  fools  talk^ 
^finde  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves ;  *  denounce 
that  in  publike  which  he  dolh  in  secret;  and  (which  Aureliua 
Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus)  severely  censure  that  in  a  thirds 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  life  for 
his  new  master,  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years 
end;  a  countrey  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  pro- 
digal idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con-^ 
sumes  with  phantasticall  expences;  a  noble  man  in  a  bravado 
to  encountx?r  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honoijir,  to  casj 
away  himself;  a  worldling  tremble  at  an  executer,  and  yet  not 
fisare  hell-fire;  to  wish  and  hope  for  immo{;tality^  desire  to  be 

^Absumet  haeres  Cxcuba  dtgninr  sen'ata  centum  davibus,  ct  tncfo  distioguft 
pavimentum  Superbis  pontificum  potiore  coenis.    Hor.  ^  Qui  Thaidem  fMngere, 

inflare  ttbnm,  crispare  crtnes.  *  Doctus  speclare  lacunar.  '  TuUiu<.  Est  oiiaa 
proprium  stukitia;  aiioruin  cernere  viria,  oblivisci  suoruiu.  Idem  Aristippua  Chf^ 
ridemo  apud  Lucianum.  Omnino  htiiUitia:  cujuadam  esse  puto,  Stc,  *  Execrari 
.  publice  quod  occulte  4gat  Salv  ianut  lib.  de  pro.  Acres  ukixcodii  Vitus  quibua  ipsi 
^ementcr  induigeut.    ■      .- 
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hap^yy  and  jwt  by  all  meanes  avoid. deaths  a  oecfssary  ^HMee 
to  bring  bim  to  it* 

To  $ee  a  foo)*b^rdy  fellow,  like  thos^  old  Danes  qui  decU* 
iari  nuUmpt  quam  verberari,  dve  ratbt^r  tfaa&  be  punished,  in 
a  sottish  humour  embrace  deatn  with  alacrity,  y«t '  scorn  1^ 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his,  dearest  ffienda  de^ 
partures. 

Ta  tee  wise  men  degraded,  fools  ^feirr^,  onr  ^vff^ 
towQS  and  cUie9,  and  yet  a  silly  woqiaq  over-rulfs  bi^i  ^ 
hom^ ;  oommand  a  province,  ^d  yet  bis  own  ^  s^yants  qf 
cbildrai  pye^^ribe  Uwes  to  bin),  ^&  -Hi^mist^etos  sgn  did  in 
Greece ;  ^  li%$t  J  wiU  (said  be)  niy  mother  n^j/Z,  ^^4  ^^ 
mf  mHkfir  mUt  i»y  fqiim  ^ih*  To  ««e  hovsM  ri^  in  n 
coach,  mw  draw  it ;  doga  d^YOMr  tbehr  ina^lers ;  towm  ^uii4 
masons ;  children  tide  \  (4d  vsm^  g9  to  schpol ;  women  w<ar 
the  bne^^ip} ;  ^  4beep  dempUsh  towns,  devour  men,  fco*  asidt 
in  a  w^Jpd,  tl^  wpjrld  turned  upstd^  downward*    0  /  piv^r^ 


^To  insist  in  ^y^  particular,  were  o^  of  Hereoles  labours  i 
there's  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  tb^  sum 
Qtitartum  est  in  reius  inane  f  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Cfi- 
mine  ab  uno  disce  Qvmes  ;  take  ibis  for  a  jkaste» 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trniall  and  well  known,  easie 
^  b^  discerned*  How  would  Deniocrltu^  have  been  moved^ 
bad  he  seen  ^tbe  secrets  of  tbeir  hearts  !^  If  every  man  had  % 
window  in  bis  breast,  which  Momu3  would  have  bad  iu  Vulcan^s 
man,  or  (that  which  Tullv  sp  much  wjsht)  it  were  written 
in  every  man's  forehead,  (^uid  quisque  d^  republioi  seniireif 
what  bf  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant, 
which  Mercyrie  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  hi^ 
eys,  (9  mak^  bim  di^^ern  fffmel  et  simui  rumw£s  et  susurr^Sf 

Spes  bomlnttm  caecas^  morbos^  votuin^ue,  labbves, 
£it  passim  toto  vobta^les  4Btheis  curas^i^ 

Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  tbeir  thoughts  and  a^aires. 
Whispers  and  nunoors,  and^those  dying  cares<--^ 

*  Adamut  €ccl.  hkit  cap.  812.  Siquh  damnatiis  fuerit,  ]xtuc«$$e  gloria  est ;  nam 
hctpu»A  «C  planctum  cxtera<)ue  compunctionura  genera  qu«  no«  salnbria  censeinis^. 
ita  dh^ooiinantur  Dani^  ut  ncc  pro  peccatis  nee  pro  dcfunecis  atnicis  ulli  flere  lireat. 
^Orbi  dat  leges 'roris,  vix  famuluiA  regit  sine  sivepitu  domK  *  Quidquid  c2o 

nolo,  hoc  vuit  mater  mea,  c^  quo4  mater  vult,  facit  pat^r^  *  Oves,  ollm  ante 
^tts,  nutictam  sndomituip  et  edax  ut  homines  devorent,  &c.  Morus,  Xkop.  lib.  1. 
^niyersos  variis  trilMiic  natura  furores.  '  ^Democi^t.  ep.  pr«d  Hos  dejerantes 
ct|)Olanm  d^pTckend^  hos  vomentes^  illoi  litiganus,  insidifis  mollentes,  m^ragan- 
tat,  yenent  miscentc|i,  "in  amicoruni  accusafiioaem  subscrlb«ntrs,  hoi^  |;loria,  xiio^ 
taabitione,  cispiditate,  taetOt  capa^t^  &c. 
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t^ai  he  could  cuMculorum  otfdueias  fores  recludere,  et  secre* 
i(t  cor dium pefiei rare y  (v/h\ch  "Cyprian  desired)  open  doors 
and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian's  Callus  did  with  a  feather  of 
his  tail ;  or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  oiacousticon^  wh\ch  would  so  multiply  species,  that 
a^man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as**Marttanu8  Capella'* 
Jupiter  did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did 
present  unto  him  all  that  was  dayly  done  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns ;  forgeries  of  afchymists,  the 
philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those  workes  of 
.  darkness,  foolish  vowes,  nopes,  feares,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal 
of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  !  He  should  have  seen 
wind-mills  in  one  mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  another.  Or, 
bad  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  |it  Jupiter's 
whispering  place,  ^and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for 
faire  weather ;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  fathers  death, 
&c.  to  ask  that  at  God's  hand,  which  they  are  abashed  any 
man  should  hear ;  how  would  he  have  been  confounded  I 
jroitld  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  el?e,  say  that  these  meq  were 
well  in  their  wits  ? 

Haec  sani  esse  homints  qui  sanas  juret  Orestes.^ 

Can  all  the  hcllebor  in  the  Anticyrae  cufe  these  men  ?    Noj> 
sure,  ^an  acre  of  liellehor  will  not  do  it. 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Se-^ 
neca's  blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  'seek  fof 
any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident  morlum  suuniy  omnes  amant* 
If  our  Heg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  meanes  possible  to 
redress  it;  «and,  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for 
a  pbysitian ;  but,  for  the  diseasesof  the  mtnde,  we  take  no  no- 
tice of  them.  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger, 
ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions, 
as  so  many  wild  horses^  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit; 
one  is  melancholy,  another  mad;  ^and  which  of  us  all  seeks 

•  A4  Donat.  ep,.2  Hb.  1.  O  si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  con^titutus,  Sec.  .  '•Lib. 
1.  dc  nup.  Philol.  In  qua,  qtiid  singuli  nationum  populi  quotidiauis  niotibus'agi* 
tareiit,  relucebat.  *^  O  Jupite^!  contingat  m.hi  aurum,  haereditas,  Sec,  Multosda^ 
Jupiter,  annos?  Dementia  quanta  est  ho  mi  uum!  turpissi^ma  vota  Diis  insusurrant ; 
tl  quis  admovet'it  aurem,  conticescunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  iiolunt,  Deo  nafi^ant. 
Senec.  ep.  10,  lib.  I.  *PIautus,  Menaech.  Non  potest  hicc  resliellebori  jugefe 
obttnerier,  •  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  iii;r\otior  periclitan.tu  . '  Qnse  Ixduut 
oculos,  festinas  demere ;  si'quid  E.stanimum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  aimum.  Hor. 
t Si  caput)  crus  doUt,  brachiv;in,  &c.  medlcum  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste,  si  paf 
etiam  industria  in  animi  morbis  poilpretur.  joh.  Fcletius  Jesuita,  lib.  2.  de  num. 
'  affec.  raorborumque  curl.  ^  £t  quotusquisque  tamen  est,  qui  contra  tot  pestes 
hicdicum  reqmrat,  vel  segrbtare  sc  agnoscat  ?  ebuUiC  ira,  Sec,  £t  qo8  tamen  £gros 
tnic  Qcgamus.    InColumc*  medicum  recusant. 
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for  belp,  doth  tcktiowlcdge  his  etroor,  or  khowd  he  k  side ) 
As  that  sljopid  ftflow  (luit  out  the  candle,  because  the  Uitiiig 
fleas  should  hot  fixide  hum ;  he  shtoudt  himsfeif  in  iVL  unktUkW^ 
habit,  borrowed  tttks,  because  no  body  should  discern  him* 
Eirery  man  thinks  with  himself,  egomei  videor  tnihi  sanus,  I 
am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  otbers.  And  'tit  a  generaU 
Suilt  amongst  them  all,  that  *  which  our  fore-fathers  have  ap^ 
proved,  dyet,  apparel^  opinions^  humours>  cu^toines,  nmmers^ 
we  deride  and  reject  in  onr  tiiae  as  absurd.  ^  Old  mfiDii  ao 
eowit  juniors  alt  tools,  when  they  arc^  mere  diaards }  and '  (a% 
to  aaiit*rs, 

terraaque  urhesque  rccednat ■ 

ihey  i^iore ;  ttie  land  stands  still)  the  world  hath  mvi6h  xnoti 
wit;  they  dote  themselves.  Turkes  deride  us,  we  them; 
Italians  Preoijehmen,  accounting  thipdi  light  headed  fbllows; 
the  French  scofle  again  at  Italians,  and  a^  their  severall  cus- 
tomes ;  Gteeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselvca 
of  barbarism;  the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now:  weac<^ 
count  Germans  heavy^  dull  fdlows,  explode  fnan^  of  their 
fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Spaniards  laugh 
at  all,  ai^  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fooh  and  ridiculous, 
«ibsurd  in  bur  actions,  carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customes  and 
consultations;  *=  wescofFe  and  point  one  at  another,  when  as,  in 
conclusion,  ail  are  fools,  ^  and  they  the  verieit  asses  that  hide 
their  ears  most,  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resdlved  with 
tumself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  ideot9  and  ftsses 
Ih^t  are  not  affected  as  he  is^ 

*^ (nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibJ,  ducit) 

that  ane  not  so  minded,  ^  ('quodque  volunt  hofHineSy  $e  hme  velle 
puiantj  all  fools,  that  think  not  a$  he  doth.  He  will  not  s^jr 
with  Atticits^  suam  quisque  sponsam,  mih^  meiimf  let  every 
tnan  eniciy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  alone  i^fi^ire^  $miJ^  atn^^ 
&v.  and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  ^wlU  imitate  Mne,  he^r 
tione  ^  but  him^lf^  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  him«» 
Self.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius^ 
reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  (Quisgue  in  ali^ 
{tlperfluuini  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  haiet,  rpec  mrai;  that 
which  he  hath  fxot  himself  ^r  doth  not  ^steeip>  he  acqoiintd 
'8uperfluity>  an  idle  quality^  a  mere  foppery  in  another ;  like 
iBsop'^  iox,  wbeii  he  had  lost  his  tail,  wpuld  have  all  his 
leik>Vl^  foxes  cut  offtheirs)    The  Chitieses  say^  that  We  Euro* 

»  pFseSens  astiis  stultitiam  prise  is  cxprobrtt.  Bud.'dea^.  lib,  5.       *         *  Stenfcf 
jfti  Btukis  hahbttt  juvenes.  Bakh.  Cast.  ^  Clodius  acciisat  mceclibs,  • 

*0(iOrttmn  atultisairai  qui  auricuias  studiose  tegiint.  Sat.  Me<iip.  «  Hor.  Epist;  9. 
*  I^rosper.  .  s  Statim  sapiunt,  statitti  ^sCiuIlfc,  nemtfiem  veverenMr,  nemliwra  inii- 
bntur,  ip&i  sibi  exetiipld.  Plin.  cp.  lib.  8.  ^  Nulli  alteri  sapere  concedit,  nc  dcsi« 
pere  videattir/Agnp. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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bfbm  Imve  one  eye,  tbey  tbemselves  two^  alT  the  world  efse  r# 
Mmd;  (tbouch  ^  Scatiger  aecbunts  them  brutes  too,  merum 
pecusj  i  8o  tbou  and  thy  aeetaries  are  only  wise,  others  indiife- 
reht^  the  riest,  beside  themselves,  mecv  iaeots  and  asses.  Thn» 
hot  acknowledging  our  own  errours  and  imperfections,  we  se- 
cureLy  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  firee,  and  spectatours  of 
the  rest^  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is, 
aliend  cptimum  frui  imanidf  to  make  our  sehres  merry  witb 
other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  than 
the  rest :  nrntaio  namine,  de  iefabula  narratwr  r  he  may  take 
himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls  maximum 
siuUiiue  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  per<- 
ceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  be  contended  with 
Apollo,  92071  inteUigens  se  deridiculo  haheti^  saith  ^  Apuleius  ; 
ftis  his  own  cause;  he  is  a  convict  mad-man,  as*"  Austiii 
well  inlers :  In  the  eys  of  wise  men  and  angeh  he  seems  like 
one  that  to-  our  fhinking  walks  with  his  heels  upward.-  So 
thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  leit  a  third  $  and  he  re« 
turns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^  Hei  mihi  insanire 
me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant^  We  accuse  others  of  mad- 
ness, of  foUy,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves:  for  it  is 
a  great  sign, and  property  of  a  fool  (which  EccL  10.  3*  points 
at)^  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemiiy 
x;ensure,  and  call  other  men  fools  fNon  videmm  manticmquod 
a  iergo  estj^  to  tax  that  in  others,  of  which  we'are  most  faulty; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves :  for  an  inconstant 
man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  prescribe  fules  of 
sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  ofwis- 
dome,  or,  with  Sallust,  to  rail  down-right  at  spoilers  of  coun* 
treys,  and  yet  in  *  ofRce  to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himself. 
This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties 
indiscretion.  '  Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?  Who  is 
ike  fool  now  ?  Or  else  pcradventure  in  some  pmces  we  are  «all 
mad  for  company;  and  so  'tis  not  seen:  societas  erroris et 
dementiiB  pariter  absurditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  ^Tis 
with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (^  in  Tullie's  censure  at  least)  with  C. 
Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain'd,  mad  fellow,  and  so 
^teemed  ef  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  him* 
self :  now  in  such  a  ease  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it» 

'  •  OmnU  orbis  ...;.,  a  Persis  ad  Lusitstniam.'  *J  Florid.         'August, 

Qualis  in  ocults  homimim  qui  ioversis  pedibus  ambulat,  talift  in  ocuHs  Mpientum  et 
angelorum  qui  sihi  placet,  aut  cut  passiones  dominantur.  '  Plautus,  Menzcbmi. 

«  GQvernour  of  Africk  by  Caesar's  appoinunent.  '  Nunc  aanitatis  patrocinium  est 

insanienttum  turba.  Sen.  e  Pro  Roscio  Atperino.  £t,  quod  inter  omnes  constat 

insanis6imus,  nisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipsi  quoque  insaniunt.        ^  Necesse  ^  cum  inianw 
eatibus  faitre,  nisi  solus  relinqueris.  Petionius* 
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Niniirum  insanus  paatHs  videatur,  «o  quod         *  *    .     *  « 
Maxima,  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest>       ■  -  • 
Who  can  discern'one  mad  man  from  the  rest? 

£ut  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it  and  some  one  be  maiii> 
festly  convict  of  madness  5  ■  he  now  takes  notice  of  his  foilv^ 
be  It  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  be  hath  m 
building,  braggings  janding,  spending,  gaming,  courtingi 
scribling,  pratins,  for  whidh  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^  o^ 
which  he  aotes ;  ne  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet,  with  aU 
the  rhetorick  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  nim,  but,  tp 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage* 
Tisamabiiis  insaniay  et  metiiis  graiiss'tmus  error,  so  .pleasing^ 
so  delicious,  that  he  ^  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  bis.errouri 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  wliat  the  event  will 
be,  beggery,  sorrow,  sickness,  dis^ace,  sname,  loss,  mad- 
ness ;  yet,  "^  an  angry  man  will  prefer  ven^ance,  u  lascivious 
his  whore,  a  theefhis  booty,  aglniion  his  belly,  before -his 
welfare.  Tell  an  Epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  fPol'^ 
we  ocddistU,  amicHj  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him'; 
and,  as  '^  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  he  returns  to  it  again :  no  per«» 
swasion  will  take  place,  no  counsell :  say  what  thou  canst, 

■  ■    Clames,  licet,  et  mare  ccelo 
Confundas,.—— surdonarras : 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^  Eipenor  and  GryHus  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  those  swinish  men,  he  is  irrefragable 
iQ  his  humour ;  he  will  be  a  ho^  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter  ; 
he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  m  an  heresie,  or  some  perverse 
opinion,  setled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are,  convince 
hts  undertanding,  shew  him  the  several!  follies  and  absupd 
fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  verts  vincor,  make  it 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  <  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate 
as  he  iff  and  as  he  said,  ^  si  in  hoc  erroj  libenter  erro,  nee 
hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo)  I  will  do  as  I  have  done, 
as  my  predecessours  have  done, '  and  as  my  frieiids  now  do  :  I 
will  dote  for  company.    Say  now,  are  these  men  ^  mad  or 

*  Quoniam  non  e$t  genus  unum  «tukltiie,  qui  me  oatanire  ptttai  ?  ^  Stultuni  mc 
Czteor,  liceat  concedere  verum,  Atque  etiam  insanum.  Hor.  ^  Odi ;  nee  possum 
cupiens  non  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid,  firroregrato  libenteromncs  insanimus*  '  Ama* 
tor  scortum  vitz  prjcponit,  incundus  vindictam,  lur  praedam,  pansitus  gulaiUf  am* 
bitiosus  hon'ores,  a  varus  opes,  tSec.  odimus  haec  el' accersitnus.  Cardan.  1.  2.  de 
Conso.  «  Pro«r.  ;26. 11.  '  piuurch.  Cryilo.  suiiU  homines,  sic  Clem.  Alex*  vo. 
e  Non  persuadebis,  etiamsl  per&uaseris.  ^  Tully.  ^  Malo  cum  iilit  insafiire» 

quam  cum  aliis  bene  sentire.  ^  Qui  inter  hos  eautriuottti,  BOn  magis  saperc  pbi* 

sunt,  quam  qui  io  culiaa  bene  olere.  Petron^ 

F3 


»«>  ?  •  Heus,  age  resporide  f  are  th^y  ridiculous  ?  cedo  quemvisr 
arlitmm^  are  they  sanc^mentisy  sober^  wise,  and  d»€rect  ? 
have  Uiey  ^cxmiiioii  sense? 


■>  titer  est  insanior  borum  f 


f  .am  t)f  ©wiocrittis  opmicm,  for  my  part ;  I  hoTd  them  wor- 
thy tb  be  laughed  at;  a  eooipany^f  brain-sick  dizards^  as  mad 
ms  "^nesce^  arrd  A'thamas,  tbiai  they  mav  go  ride  the  asse^  and 
gll  »aH  dong'to  the  tAntixjyr$B,  inihe  ship  tf  jooky  forccnn- 

riity  together.  1  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which 
say,  otherwise  than  fhuB,  tn^e  any  solemn  protestation^  or 
•wcttr^  1 5|binJt  you  wll  'be)>ev^  me  without  an  oath :  say  at  a 
word,  ^rv  they 'foots?  I  relfer  it  to  you,  though  yoti  be  likewise 
Ibofo  and  *maamen  your  selves^  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  qties- 
liosij'for'whslt^Bakl  our  eemical  Mercurie  ? 

^  Jnstttinmb  iojustis  petere  insipientia  est. 

'  HI  stand  to  yottr  cei>sare  yet,  what  think  you^ 

IBut,  'For  as  mueh  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdomea^ 

rovinces,  rfamilies,  were  melancholy  as  weTl  as  private  men, 
wlU  examine  them  in  particular  j  and  that  which  I  have 
iiitherto  ditaited  2tt  random,  in  more  general  termes,  I  will  par« 
ticdjafly  insist  inj  prove'  wi^h  more  speciall  and  evident  argur 
ipebts,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  briefe, 

^  Nunc  accipe,  qirare 
Desipiant  dmnes  eeqve  ac  tu. 

Ii£y  'fifrai  ^rgmnenl  is  borrowed  from  Solomon*  an  arrow 
drawn  out  his  senlontious  quiver,  Prov.  8.  7*  Be  not  wise 
m  .fhine .  awn  teys.    And  36.  IS.    ^  Seesi  thou  a  mum  wise  in 
'his  irti/n  ponceit?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  Aim.    Isaiah 
'preeeunceth  a  woe  agamst  such  men,  (chap.  5.  SI.)  tAai  are 
wise  in  'fhtdr  oum  eys^  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.    For 
4tence  we  .may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  ana  men  are 
4mjch  deceived  that  ihink  too  wdll  of  tbemselves,  and  an  espe- 
'ciat  ;a^i9eat  to  convince  them  offolly*    Many  men  (saitfa 
c  Seneca)  'hud  hesn  without  question  wise^  Jkaxl  theg  not  had  an 
opinion  that. they  had  attained  1^  perfection  of  imwiedge^al^ 
'preadyfeveeahefoTii  they  hqd  gone  hay^ wag,  too  forward,   too 
ripe,  prcepraperi,  too  quick  and  ready,  **  cito  prudentes,  cito 
'pii^   eiid  mdriti,    cito  ptttresy    cito  sacerdotes,    cito  omnis 
officii    capaces    et  cttnosi :    they    had  .  loo    good   a    con- 
.ceit  of  themselves,  and  thai  marred  ah—- !of  their  wor^ 


•»  l^sius.  ^  Hor.  2. 6CT.  ^  Vflsanum  ex'.^^itant  pu«ri,  infiuptequepuellc. 

I*lautu8.  •'Hor.  I.  2.  wt.  %  '  Superbam  stultitiam  Plinius  vocat  7.  tp..  2fl» 
•424od  tpael  diki,fiftum'i«tuiiM]iie  sit  f  Mulri  sapicntes  procuUubio'futsscnt,  si 
9eae  nosLpuUsicot  ^d  npientis  lummum  perveatsac.  ^  ldoB« 
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vaJour,  skin;  art,  ieamiisg,  judgemonf,  eloq^enjce,,  tfieir'|fo6dr 
parts :  all .  their  geese  are  Mvans ;  and  that  otaiiife^tly  pbovear 
tfaem  to  be.  uo  better  tiian  fools.  la  fermer  timea  they  hadk 
^ut  seven  wise  men;  aow  you  can  seance  finde  samaoy  foolav 
Thales  sent  thegoldieQ  tripos^  which  the  fishermen  found,  anA 
the  oracle  commanded  to  be.''  given  to  th^.wisestf  to^fiiaa^,. 
Bias  to  SoIqQ)  .&c«  If  6\ich  a  thtn^.  were  now  fcund^  wet 
should  all  light  for  it,  as  die  three  goddesses^didfor  thegoldei)} 
apple-^«we  are  so- wise  :  we  h^ve  women  politieiana,  chlidjva 
metaphysitiafis :  every  siily  fellow,  can  square  a  circle^  maloe 
f  erpetual  motaans,  find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apo-. 
ealypsia,  make  new  theoijcks,  a  new  syateme,o£  the  world^. 
new  logiek,  new  philosophy,,  &o.  Nosirt^  utiam  r^^gtVj.aaitbi 
^  PeU^nius,.  our  couMirey.  is  so  full  ^d»1ieA  sfdrit^y  dtmiia 
wuiesj  tkatjfou  twij/  satmerfiniU  a  w)d  taanjtimani  ojmongst 
Ks;  wo  toink  so>  well  of  wr  Qelyesj  and  that  is  an  ample  te9^> 
timoRjr  of  muqh  folly. 

My  secund  argument  is  grounded  upon  t^e  like  place  q£ 
Scripture,  which,  though  before  ^mention'd  in  effect,  yet  for 
«ome reasons  is  to  he  repeated*  (and^  by  Plato's  good*leave,  I 
may  do  it  i  *  ^«  to  »«\oi^  ptAw  tihv  jS^awrti)  Foohy  (saith  David/ 
iy  reason  ^f  Jheir  transgressions^  (fc.  Psal..  107.  17-^ 
MettceMnscuTusiaferrs,  all  transgressours  must  needs  be  fbols*. 
So  we  read  -Bom.  §i.  Tribulation  and  angtdsk  on  ike  soule.  of 
^every  mnin'that  doth  evil;  but  all  do  evil.  And  Fi^ai.  65.  14., 
My  servants  ^kall  sing  for  joye^  and^e  shall  crvef(rr  sorrow 
of  hearty  and  vexation  of  mmde.  '  ns  ratified  hy  the  com* 
mon  consent  of  aU  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)' 
is  nothing  eUe  iutfdly  and  madness,  ^  Probus  qvis,  nobissurA 
mviti?  jShew  me  an  honest  man.  NemomaluSy  mii  non 
siuUusj:  ^tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the  same  end.,  tf  none 
^onest,  i^one  wise,  then  all  foah.  And  weU  may  they  be  soi 
ajccom^ted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter 
adoTftat'  imicddenieni,  quuv^  properarjet  inorientsm  ?  that 
goes  backward  all  .his  life^  westw^rd^  when  he  i$.  bound  to 
the  east  ?iQr  'J^oldU  S^im.  a  wise  man  (saith  'Musculus)  that 
prefers  momentany  pleasures  ^  eternity^  tftat  spends  hi$ 
mastery  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned 
for  it  f  Sfecquidquam  sapit,  qui  sibi.nonjsapit.  Who  wilt 
<ay  Ahat  ^  sick  man  is  wise,  thai  eats  and  drinks  to  ovef«» 
ib»ow  ihe  l^mjperature  pf  his  ii>pdy?  Can  you  account  hinx 

*  FIuUrcfaus»  Solonc     Detur  saptentiori.        i'*  Taip  .ivass^ntibus.  plena  est  xiumiQU 
bus,  utfaciUu^  po$sls  Clruip  ^uam  Jbomipem  inveniir.  ^  Pulchrum  bis  diceiA 

noti  nocet.  <*  Malefactojrs.  *  Who  can  Ende  a  faithful  man  i*  Prov*  20.  6.  '  li^ 
Fsalm.  49«  Qui  prsefert  mpmentana  sempitfimis,  <}ui  dilapidat  beri  abseaili  bopHy 
j»Q|t  io  j|u»  yocan4yf  c^^»"iw4"^* 
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^iscbr  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  *Theodoret, 
(out  of  Plotinus  the  Platontst)  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thins  for  a 
fnan  to  live  after  his  own  laweSy  to  do  that  which  is  offensive 
to  Gody  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him;  and^  when 
he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own/  safety y  and  contemns  the 
meanesy  to  taink  to  he  delivered  by  another.  Who  will  say^ 
these  men  are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  ^  AIJ 
men  are  carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures, 
&c.  They  generally  hate  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and 
love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than 
melancholy^  quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  (so 
Cbrysostome  contends)  or  rather  dead  ^nd  buried  alive,  as 
*^  Pbilo  Juda&us  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all^such  that 
are  carried  away  ivith  passionsy  or  labour  of  any  disease  of 
the  minde.  fv here  is  feare  and  sorrow,  there  •(**  LactaifJtiuft 
atifly  maintains)  wisdome  cannot  dwells  »  '  ,    -       . 


-qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porro. 


Qui  pietueps  vivit>  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam^ 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the^  Stoicks  ^e  of  opinion,  that,  where 
13  any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdome  m^y  not  be  found,. 
tVbat  more  ridiculous,  (as  ^  Lactantius  urgeth)  than  tq 
hear  bow  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatned  the 
mountain  Athos,  and  the  Ijke  ?  To  speak  ad  r^fm,  who  is 
free  from  passion  ?  ^  Mortalis  nemo  esty  quern  non  atiingat 
dolory  morbusvcy  (as  *  Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poepi) 
no  mortall  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness;  and  sorrow  is, 
an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chrysostome 
pleads  farther  yet;  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts, 
stupified,  and  void  of  common  sense  i^or  how  (saitb  he) 
shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  many  when  thou  kickest  like  anasse, 
neighest  like  an  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull^ 
ravenest  like  a  bearyStingest  like  a  scorpion^rakest  like  a  wolfe^ 

*  F^rquam  ridicUluip  est  hommes  «x  ataiml  sententia  vivere,  et,  quae  DiU  in- 
ffrata  sunt,  exequi,  ft  tamcn  a  solis  Diis  velle  salvos  fieri,  quum  propric  ^lyti^ 
c6ram  at>jecerint.     Theod.  c.  6.  de  provid.  lib.  dc  curat.  Grace,  affect.  ^  Sa- 

piens, tibi.qui  imperiosus,  &c.      Hor.:2.  aer.  7.  '^  Conclus.  lib.  de  vie.  offer. 

Certura  catanimi  morbis  la^ranles  pro  mortuia  censendos.  t  ^  Lib.  de  sap^ 
Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adcsse  nequit.  *  Quid  insanius  Xerxc  Helles* 

pontum  vcrberanle  ?  &c.  '  Ecclus.  21.12.     Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no 

understanding.     Prov,  12. 16.     An  angry  man  is  a  fool,  a  ^  Tusc.  Injuria  in 

sapientein  non  cad  it.  ^  Horn.  6.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor.  Hominem  te  agnoscere 

neqiieo,  cum  tamquam  asinus  recalcitres,  lascivias  ut  taurus,  hinniaa  ut  equuf 
post  mtilieivs,  ut  ursus  ventri  iudulgeas,  qiium  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c.  At  (inquisl 
formam  honiiiiiU  li^b^*  Id  magis  tenet,  quum  fenm  ^nian4  specie  viderc  mi 
futenu 
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•  ms  suhlile  as  afoXi  ^  impudeni  as  a  dogf  Shall  tsajf  thou  art 
a  many  that  hast  all  the  st/mptomes  of  a  beast?  How  shall  t 
know  thee  io  be  a  man?  By  thy  shape?  That  affrights  vAe 
morey  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man.  v 

*  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem^  an  he- 
roicall  speech,  a  fool  still  begins  to  Iwe^  and  accounts  it 
a  filthy  lightness  in  men,*  every  day  to  lay  hew  fouudations" 
oftketrHre:  but  who  dolb  c^herwise?  Ouetcavels;  'another 
builds  ;  one  for  tbia,  another  for  that  business;  and  old  folkes 
are  as  far  out  as  the  rest ;  0  dementem  senectuiem  !  Tully 
€xclainis,  Ther^efore  yong^  old^  middle  age^  all  are  stupid^ 
and  dote. 

^  Mxit2L%  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three 
speciall  wayes  to  finde  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that 
he  pannot  finde :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which  being 
found,  will  do  him  more  harm  than  ^ood  :  he  is  a  fool,  that^ 
having  variety  of  wa;^  to  bring  hmi  to  his  journeys  end^ 
lakes  that  wliicb  *is  worst.  If  ^  me  thinks  most  men  are 
fools.  Examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive 
whai  Wizards  and  mad*men  the  major  part  are. 

Qeroaldus  will  have  drunkard$>  afternoon-men,  and  such  ^ 
more  thai;!  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first 
pot  .giiencheth  thirst  (so  Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in 
Atbenasus)  c  secunda  Gratiis,  HoriSf  et  Dtonysio-^the  seCund 
makes  merry  :  the  third  for  pleasure :  quarta  ad  insaniam, 
the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
a  catalogue  of  mad-men  shall  we  have!  what  shall  they  b% 
fhat  drink  four  tinies  four  ?  Nonnfi  supra  omnemfurorem, 
supra  omnem  imsaniam,  reddunt  insanissimos  ?  I  am  of 
his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than 
mad. 

The  ^  Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad-man^ 
because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely 
meny.'  Hac  patrid  (saith  Hippocrates)  ob  risiim  furere  et 
insanire  dicimt :  his  pountrey-men  bold  him  ms^,  because  he 
laughs ;  ''and  therefore  h^  desires  him  to^  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad* 
Had  those  Abderites  beeri  ^onv^rsant  with  us,  and  but  seen 
what  *"  fleering  and  grinning  tbjere  ia  in  this  age,  the^r  would 
certmnly  -haye.  (cpncluded^  we  Ji^d  .be^n  all  out  of  our  wits«    ; 

*  Epist.  1.  "2.  15.    Stultus  semper  mctpit  vivere.    Foeda  hominum  levitas !  nott 
quotidie  fondamenca  vitae  pooere,  novas  spes,  Soo*  ^  I>e  curia),  .mis^r.  Stultua^ 

5uiqu«nt  quod  nequit  invcpire,  stuUusqui  quxrit  quodiiocet  inveutuin,  stultus  aui 
cum  pluxes  habet  calles,  deteriorem  deligUr  Mihi  videritui'  omnes  deliri,  amentes^' 
&c.  c  £p.  Damegeto.        '  Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  dicito,  ae  nimtum  rideant, 

aUt  mnSum  litstes  sint.  *  Per  moltum  xisum  poterU  cogooicere  aulttim^ 
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soute  is  elevated  snd  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  h^^vetiTy 
nectar,  which  the  poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Diotiyr 
sius,  and  in  this  sense,  witii  the  poet,  *  insanire  lulet :  as 
Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  (piisqiie  paret ;  let's  all 
be  mad  and  *^ drunk.  3»t  we  commonly  niistake  and  go 
beyond  our  commission ;  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part ;  *=  we 
are  not  capftfale  of  it  j  **and,  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vbs 
Gr4Bci  semper  puerijvos  Brkanni,  Qailif  (r^fziani,  Jtali/6^c» 
you  are  a  company  of  fqoJs. 

Proceed  now  a  parlihus  ad  iotumy  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and/  you  shal}finde  no  other  issue.  The  parts  shall  be 
sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  preface.  Tb^  whole  must 
needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multitude  is 
mad,  ^helbfa  muliorum  capittim,  precipitate  and  rash,  wiih* 
*"  exit  \ndgemfinty  sfulium  animal^  SLTomn^  rout.  ^  Roger  Bacon 
proves  it  out  of  Amiox\e'T^vulgus  dividi  ifi  oppositum  contra 
aapientes:  quod  vulgo  videiur  vertiniyfalsum  est ;  that  which 
the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false ;  they  are 
still  opposite  to  wise  men  ;  but  a}l  the  world  is  of  this  humour 
/vulgusj  ;  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vulgo^  one  of  the  common- 
alty; and  he,  and  he;  and  so  are  ail  the  rest;  and  therefore 
(as  Phocion  concludes)  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or 
do,  meer  ideots  add  asses.  Begin  then  where  you  will,  go 
backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and 
choose ;  you  ^hall  find  them  all  alike — never  a  Ifc^rr^l  fetter 
herring* 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successour,  is  ofopinioti,the  earth  is  a 
planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us> 
Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in* 
habited.  If  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  withiti  this  sublunary 
maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  nights  If  yon 
should  hear  the  rest. 

Ante  diem  clauso  componetVesppr  Olympo: 

but,  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  daseend  to  particulars,. 
Thi-s  melancholy  extendi  it  self  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
vegetall  s  and  isensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those  creatures'  which 
are  Saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  :tbose.  plants,  rue,  cyprcssn  &<;.^  and  heljebor 

•Virg.  1.  EcK  3.  *  Ps.  incbriabuntur  ab  ubertate  <l6itius.  *  In  Psah 

,104.  Au9t.'  .  .  *Jn  Platonis  Ttm.  sKerdos  iEgyptius.  ■  '  i^  }{4,r.  Vul^s  iin^a:^ 
OU|n«  .  '  PajKt  ca  divl&io  probabilis,  ice,  ex- Arist.  Tqpt  Hb.  i;  cS.  Rog:  BMs. 
£pist.  de  seccet«4ait.  et  iut»  c^  S.  non  est  judicii»i:ui  im%o. 
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il  self,  of  which  •  Agrippa  treats,  fishes^  birds,  and  beasts, 
hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.  owles,  bats,  night-birds)  but  that 
artiflciall,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Kemove  a  plant ;  it 
will  pine  away ;  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  hnsbandry-— thatt 
antipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  wine  and  oyJ. 
Put  a  bird  in  a  cage;  be  will  dye  for  «uHenness ;  or  a  beast  iii 
a  pen,  or  take  his  yong  opes  or  companions  from  him  ; 
and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these 
common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  feare,  sorrow,  &c.  ?  Of 
all  other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  in  so  much, 
some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and,  through  violence  of 
melancholy,  run  mad.  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs, 
that  have  dyed  for  griefe,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their 
masters ;  but  they  are  common  in  every  ** author. 

l(!ingdomes,  provinces,  and  politick  bodies^  are  likewise  sen- 
sible and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  *^Boterus,  in  his  Politicks, 
hath  proved  at  large.  Asy  in  humane  bodies^  (saith  be)  there 
he  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there  le 
many  diseases  in  a  common^ wealth,  which  do  as  diversly 
happen  from  severall  distempers,  as  you  may  easily  perceivfe 
by  their  particular  symptomes.  For  where  you  shall  see  the 
people  civile  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peace- 
able an<l  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ''and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace, 
in  unity,  and  concord,  a  countrey  well  tilled,  many  fair-built 
and  papulous  cities,  ubi  incoUe  nitent,  as  old  ^Cato  said,  the 
people  are  neat,  polite,  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateque  viviint, 
(which  ourpoliticiansmakethechiefeend  of  a  common-wealth; 
aod  which  ^Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  calls  commune  bo* 
num,  Polybius,  lib.  6.  optabilem  et  selectum  siatumj  that 
countrey  is  free  from  melancholy;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  now'  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flouriahing 
kingdomes  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  dis-* 
contents,  common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty^  barbarism, 
beggery,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  con- 
tentions, idleness,  ryot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untitled,  waste, 
full  of  bo^s,  fens,  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor 
towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivill ; 
that  kingdome,  that  countrey,  must  needs  be  discontent,  me- 
lancholy, hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed* 


stus, 

fcctdunt 

iowpbautur,     Plato.     -       f  Lib.tla  re  rast.       '^  Vel  publicaro  AtHitatcmT    5alu$ 

publics  suprensa  lex  esto.    B^aU  ciyitit,  rod,  ubi  pauci  bcali,  sect  toU  civitas  beau* 

flato,  quarto  4e  repub.. 
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Now  that  cannot  w«U  be  efTected^  til!  the  causes  of' these 
aialadies  be  first  removed,  which  coniinonly  proceed  from  their 
OAvn  defauity  or  some  accidfntall  inconvenience ;  as  to  be  site- 
in  a  bad  clime,  too  &r  north,  steril,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the 
desart  of  Libya^  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  aft 
those  of  )^op  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  ayr,  as  at  Alex- 
iandretta,  Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  St.  John  de  UHua,  &c..  ot 
in  danger  of  ihe  seas  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  placed, 
of  the  iiOw-Countreysand  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neigh- 
bours, as  Hungarians  to  Turices,  J^odolians  to  Tartars,  or  al-. 
most  any  bordering  countreys,  they  live  in  fcare  still,  and,  by 
feasor)  of  hostile  incursions^  are  oftentimes  left  desoJat^.  So^ 
are  cities  by  reason  "  of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations^. 
*  wild  beasts,. decay  of  trades,  barred  bayens,  the  seas  violewce^ 
as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  BmndusiuBit 
ID  Italy,  Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day 
suspect  the  ^as  fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it,  as  th«( 
Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  But  thie  most  frequctxl 
maladies  are  such  as  proceed  froin  themselves,  as,  first,  when 
religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered*^ 
vhere  they  do  not  feare  God,  obey  tbeif  prin^ce— «wbere  athe* 
kia,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.  and  alt  such  im*- 
pieties  are  freely  committedfr— that  countrey  caniiot  prosper. 
When  Abraham  came  lo  Gerar,  and  saw  a  oad.  Itixd^  he  said^ 
^re  the  feareof  God  was  not  in  that  place.  *=  Cyprian  Ecboviua, 
a  Spanish  chorograpber,  abovQ  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  <joiaa^ 
mends  Rorcino,.  in  which  there  was  no  bisgger^  m^  m0n  peor^ 
&c.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate :  and  he  ^ivn^  tim  reason , 
because  they  were  more  religious  thnn  fheit  netghhoti^rs.  Why 
was^ Israel  so  often  spoyled  by  their  enemies,  led  irito  captivity^ 
&.c^  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  Qod's  wic^d,  for  sacrilege, 
even  for  o^e  Achaq's  fault?  And  what  shall  we  expect,' 
that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achan?,  c.hurcb-rpbbers,  simo- 
niacal  patrons,  &c.?  bow  can  they  hope  tp  ftoui-i^h*  \h^^ 
p^glect  divin&  duties,  that  live,  £post  part,  like  Epicur.es? 

Other  coracQon  grievances  are  geoeitajly  noxioos  ti>2^  body 
politick;  alteration  of  lawes  and  customes^bje^kiriig  privileges^ 

fenerall  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.  observed  by  **  Aristotle^ 
Lodin,  Boterus,  Junius^  Ari^iscgs,  &c.     I  wil)  only  point  zk 
some  pf  thci  cbiefes^tt.    ^  inpoimtia,  ^ubermndiy  Ql<itopi($^  cqar. 

*  Mantua,  vx^l  viificxs^  niroimn'viciiui  Qremonjie.  k^nterd^ni  a  feris,  ut 

oHqi  M^uri^ania,  4ec.  ^  DeUciis  Hispiani^  An.  l{604j.     Nom*  m^sncmo. 

pauper;  opt4tnus  quisqu^  atque  diti^simus.  Pie,  aanptjequiq  vivebaot-;  sjmnniibqiii^ 
cum  veneration^  (t  timore,  ^iviao  cultui,  s^tiiqfxf  rebu*,  incuml^ai|t.  .  ^  ]?<)li|^. 
lib.  5.  Q.  %  ^  Botpu^  poiit  lib.  h  c,  h     Cjifa  nempit  pr^iC^s  ftitva^  ger«a« 

darum  imperitus,  segnis,  oscitans,  suique  XQuaecis  iinmeiuor,.4tt(,£4t;y|«S(,4^. 
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iusion,  illgovimilneDt^  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful, 
griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
-when  they  are  fools,  ideots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial, 
undiscicet,  oppressours,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able,  or  unfit 
tomani^  such  offices.     '^Many  noble  cities  and  fionrishing 
)cingdcnnes  by  that  meanesare  desolate;  the  whole  body  groans 
uncfer  such  heads ;  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaf- 
fected,  as  at  this  dwf  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  government ;  and 
those  vast  kingdomes  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  ^  under  a  tyranni- 
smg  duke.     Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous 
couBtreys  tbim  those  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with 
all  ^wealthy  multitude  of  inhahitantsyforce^  power,  splendour^ 
aadma^m^encef  and  that  miracle  m  countreys,  "^the  Holy 
Land,  &ait,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 
^o  many  blowup,  cities^  produce  so  many  fightiiig  menf  Egypt 
another  Paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desart,  and  almost  wastcy 
by  the.^pottcaU  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolera^ 
hli  servitutis  jugo  premitur  (*one  saith^ :  not  only  fire  anj 
water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  al  insof-eniissimi  vic-^ 
ioris  fmnde't  nutu;  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souIe» 
depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that 
'spoyles  all  wheresoever  becomes;  insomuch  that  an  ^  historian 
complains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  tkem^  he  would 
not  know  them  ;  if  a  traveller^  or  stranger^  it  would  grieve 
his  heart  to  behold  them — whereas   ("Arifnotle  notes)  nov^B 
exactionesj  nova  onera  impositay  new  burdens  and  exactions 
dayly  come  upon  them,  (like  those  of  which  Zgsimus,  lib.  2.) 
so  grievous,  tU  viri  uxores,  patres  Jilias  prostituerent,  ut  ex^ 
actoribus  e  qucestu,   ^c'  they  must  needs   be  discontent  J 
hinc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus^  as  **Tully  holds ;  hence 
come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  poor,  miseraMe,  re^ 
belliouSf  and  desperate  subjects^  as  'Hippolytus  adds:  atid^ 
'''asa  judiciouli  countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not  lonr  since 
in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived 
much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  .by  their  m^anifbld 
and  manifest  complainings  in  that  kinde;  that  the  state  was 
like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken  physick^  whose  humours 
are  not  yet  well  setled,  and  weakened  so  much  by  purging,  thai 
nothing  was  left  but' melancholy ^ 

■  Non  vlget-respubUca  cujus  caput  inBrmatur.    Sall^urieniis,  c.  22.     v        *  See 
.  D.  Fletcher's  .relation,  and   Alexander  Gagainus  hisfory.  '^  Abundapi  oipni 

.divitiaram  affluentil,  incolarum  multitudine,  splendors,  ac  potentfa.        '    '  iflot 
.above  200  miles  io  length,  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Adricomius.  •  Ro- 

mulus Amaseus.  ^Sabellicus.     Si  cfuis   incola  vetus,  non  agno<ceret;  ai 

f uis  peregrinm,  ingemiscsret.  e  Polit.  lib.  5.  c.  6.    CrudelitM princ&^im,  im^ 

punitas  scelerum,  violatio  legum.  peculatus  pecuniae  publicae,  &c.  ^'Episf^ 

^DeinqreiQ.  urb.  cap.  20.  Subditi  xniseri,  rebelles,  dcsperati/ &c.  >  ^K.  DaW 

litigton^  1596.  conclusio  libri. 
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Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoiierate  In  tusf^ 
hypocrites.  Epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew— Qaii  hy* 
pocrUiJragiliusP  v/hRi  so  brittle  and  unsure?  what  sooner 
^subverts  their  estates,  than  wandring  and  raging  lusts  on  their 
subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  that  should 
Jacem  praeferrey  lead  the  way  to  all  venuous  actions,  are  the 
ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischiefe  and  dissolute  courses; 
ana  by  that  meanes  their  countreys  are  plagued,  ^and  tkeg 
themselves  often  ruined^  banished  or  murdered  by  conspiracy 
of  their  subjects^  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius  junior,  He« 
liogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquixiius,  Timocrates^ 
Childericus,  Appius  Claudius^  AndronicuSj  Galeacius  Sforsia^ 
Alexander  Meoices,  &g. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious, 
&ctious,  ambitious,,  emulatours,  they  tear  a  common-^wealth 
asunder^  as  so  many  Chielfes  and   GibellineSf  disturb  the 

3uietaess  of  it,  ^and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it  bleed  to 
eath.    Our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhuma- 
nities, and  the  miseries  that  issue  from  them* 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse*leeche»,  hungry,  gripp- 
ing, corrupt,  ^  covetous,  avarilice  mancipiaf  ravenous  as 
wolves,  (for,  a&Tu^lly  writes,  mii  prceesty  prodest ;  et  quipecu^ 
dibits  prceesti  debet  eorum  utilitati  inservirej  or  such  as  preferr 
their  private  before  the  publike  good  (for,  as  '^  he  said  long 
since,  res  priuatce  puhlicis  semper  officerej -^-ox  whereas  they 
be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empiricks  in  policy,  ubi  deestfacultas^ 
^virtusy  (Aristot.  poL  5.  cap.  S.J  et  scientiaj  wise  only  by 
inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles — there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^a  great  defect, 
because,  as  an  Sold  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not 
jalwayes  fit — of  an  infinite  number y  fenv  alone  are  senatours  ^ 
and  of  those  fewn  fewer  good  ;and  of  that  small  number  cf 
honest,  goody  and  nvble  menyfew  that  are  learned,  n/ise,  dis^ 
creety  and  sufficienty  able  to  discharge  such  places — ^it  must 
iieeds  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state. 

For,  as  the  *"  princes  are,  so  are  the  people; ^j^a/ts  reji^, 

■  Boterus,  lib.  94  c.  4.     Polit.  Quo  (tt  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent,  aut  conju* 
ratione  subditorum  crudcHssime  tandem  tTUcidcntur.  ^  Mutuis  odiis  et  caedU 

bus  exhausti,  See.  «  Lucra  ex  malit,  sceleratisque  caussis.  *  Sallust. 

*  For  most  part,  we  mistake  the  name  of  politicians,  accounting  such  as  read 
Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  political  precepts, 
^supiplant '  and  overthrow  their- adversaries,  enrich 'themselves,  get  honour,  dis-> 
•semble.  But  what  is  this  to  the  hene  esse^  or  preservation  of  a  common- 
wealth ?  '  Imperium  suapte  sponte  corruit.  •  Apul.  Prim.  Flor.  Ex  innu- 
mcrabilibus,  pauci  senatores  genere  nobiles ;  e  cohsularibus  pauci  boni ;  e  bonis 
adhuc  pauqi  eruditit  ^  *^  Non  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  principes,  sed  etiara 
infundupt  ip  civitatem;  plusq^ue  exemplo,  quam  peccato,  noceot,  Cic.  1.  de  It^ 
^ibus. 
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111/15  great:  and,  which  "^Andgoaos  right  well  said  of  old» 
iqui  Macedonice  regem  erudite  omnes  etiam  subditos  erudite  he 
that  teacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjoct^^ 
is  a  true  saying  still." 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  hooky 
Where  subjects  eys  do  learn,  do  read,,  do  look. 

■  ■  ■ ■Velocias  et  citins  nos 

Corrumpunt  Titiorum  exempla  domestica^'nagnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  anctoribas  ■    ■    '  m 

their^xaniples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained  :  if  the^ 
be  prophane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous.  Epicures,  factious; 
ieovetous^  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  comnions  inost 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prbne  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and"  needy  (n  ^tna  ararip  iftarot^  jutnmxjn^ut9y  for  povertv 
beeets  sedition  andvillany)  uponall  occasions  ready  to  mutinjr 
andrebell,  discontent, still  complainings  murmuring,  grudgin^^ 
apt  to  atl  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  ta 
debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  oiitla«*es,  prqftigatiB  fames  ac  viice^^ 
"" It  was  an  old  ''politicians  aphorism,  they  that  arfipoor  and 
lady  envy  rkhy  hate  good  mea^  abhor  the  present  government,^ 
wish  for  a  neiVj  and  would  have  all  turned  iopsie  tn^ny* 
When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  stich 
debauched  rogues  together :  they  were  his  familiars  and  coad-^ 
jutors  ;  and  such  have  been  your  rebels,  most  part,  in  all  agea 
-*Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  lawes,  many  law-suits,  many 
lawyers,  and  many  physitians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
temper^, melancholy  state,  as  "^ Plato  long  since  maintained: 
for,  where  such  kindeof  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work 
for  themselves,  and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was 
otherwise  siound^^a  general  mischiefe  in  these  our  times,  an 
unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them ;  which  are 
now  multiplyea  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  "^  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  S9 
many  locusts^  not  the  parents^  but  the  plagues  of  the  countrey, 
andyfor  the  most  part,  a  superciliousy  body  covetoiiSy  litigious 
generation  of  men^-^^  crumenimulga ,  natioy  &fc.  a  purse*- 
milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vultures^  ^qui 

*  Epist.    ad  Zen.  Juv^n.   Sat.  4.     Paupettas  i^ditioncm  gignit  et  Aiikleficium. 
Ariu.  pol.  2.  c.  7.  ^  Salluit.  Setnper  in  ;:ivitate,  <^uibus  opes  nuUae  suaf,  bonl^ 

Invldent;  Vetera  o(i ere  ;  nova  exoptant  i  odio  «uarum  rcrum  mutari  omnia  petunt^ 
*  De  legibus.  Frofligatae  in  repub.  disciplipar  est  indicium  jurisperitorum  numerus, 
ftmedicorum  copia.  *  In  prxf.  stud,  juris.  Multiplicantiir  nunc  rn  terris,  ut 

locuit9)  non  patriae  parente*,  sed  pestes,  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex  parte  «upcrci* 
lioii,  contentiosi,  &c.-^Ucitum  latroeinium  tKcrceot.  *  Pous),  epid,  ILoquutu* 
Itia  (urba,  vultures  togatl,  '  Bare.  Argen, 
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0x  injurii  vivuni  et  sanguine  civiitm,  tbeeves  aiad  seminar nev 
of  discord^  worse  than  any  pollers  by  >the  high  way  $ide>  auri 
ftcdpiires^  auri  exterehronides^  pecimiarum  hamiokey  qua* 
druplatoreSy  curitB  haxpagonesy  fori  iintinnabula^  monsin^ 
hominnmy  mangones^  &c,  that  take  upon  them  to  makepeace, 
but  are  pdeed  the  very  disturbers  of  otir  peace,  a  company  of 
irreligious  barpyes,  ^craping^  g''ipif^  catch-poles  (I  mean 
our  common  hungry  pctty-foggers,  ravulasforenses^ovc  and 
honour,  ia  the  sa^an  time,  all  good  lawes,  and  worthy  lawyers^ 
that  are  so  many  ."".ovacles  at>d  pilots  of  awdl  governed  com- 
mon-wealth) without  art,  without  judgement,  that  do  more 
hmtm^  as  ^  lAiry  said,  ^uam  beUa  externa,  fwms^  m^rinv^, 
tbsn  jsjckiiess^  wars,  hiniger,  diseases;  and  cause  a  mosi 
iucredibie  destrticiion  of  a  coimtum^wmUhy  satth  ^Sesdiius, 
a  famous  ctviiian  sometiBies  in  Paris*  As  ivy  doitb  by  aa 
oke,  loibraceit  so  fong*,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it^ 
to  do  they  by  such  pdaces  they  inhabit :  lio  counsdl  at  all^ 
no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eamprdBmuheris:  ht 
xnust  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish  ;  better  open  &n 
oyster  without  a  knife.  Experto  crede^  (saith  ^Salisburiensis)  s 
in  mnnns  ^orum  millies  incidi;  et  Charon  immitisj  tqtd  nuiU 
pepercit  vnquaniy  his  Ixmge  clementior  est — I  speak  nut  ^of 
experience  ;  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  ihtm;  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  ge?iile  than  they :  '  he  is  contented 
with  Ids-  single  pay  ;  but  they  multiply  still ;  tkey  are  never 
satisfied :  besides  they  have  damntficas.  lingwas^  (as'he  terms 
it)  nisi  funibus,  argenteis  vincias:  they  must  be  feed  to  say 
nothing,  and  ^get  mor^?  to  hold  their  peace,  than  Wiecanto 
say  our  best*  They  will  speak  their  clients  faire,  and  invite 
ihcm  to  their  tables:  but  (as  he  follows  it)  ^qfall  injustice^ 
there  is  none  so  pernitious  as  that  of  theirs^  whicky  when  ikeg 
deceive  most,  will  seem  i^  be  honest  men, .  Tiiey  take  lApon 
them  to  be  peace-makers,  etfovere  caussas  humilitm^,  to  help 
thera  to  their  right :  putnuinantmr  affiictis  ^  ^  but  all  is  for  their 
owii  good,  ut  locuhs  pleniorwm  exhauriant :  they  plead  for 
"  f)0(>r  men  gratis ;  but  tbey  are. but  as  a  stale  to  catc^  others. 
If  there  be  no  jar,  » tbey  can  make  a  jar,  out  'of  tbe  law  it  setf 
finde  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  con-* 
tinue  causes  so  long>  (lustra  aliquoij  X  knoAv  not  bow  many 


X 


•  jurisconSuItl  domus  oraculuni  civitatis.     TuIIy.  *  Lib.  3.  *  Lib.  li 

<ic  rep. -Galloriim*     incredibilen]  relpub.  perniciem.affcrunt.  *  Polycrat  lib. 

*^X$  stipe  conteutQs;  at  hi  assiei^  integros.  sibi  multipHcari-jubent.  ^  Plus  acci* 

piunt  taccire)  qw^m  nos  loqui.  t  Totiiis  injustitix  nulla  capitalior^  quanl  eoruflai^ 

c[ui,  ciim  maxime  ducipiunjt.  Id  agtmt  ut  bont  viri  esse  videantuf. :  /.  ^  Nanii  ^uodi 
^unque  modo  caussa  procedat,  hoc  semper  agilur,  ut  lociiU  impleantiir,  .etsi  avariti|l 
Acquit  fiatiari.  .  *  Csrmbden^  in  Norfolk.  Qui}  si  nihil  sit  l»ti.um,e  juris  apicibtif 
1^  tamea  se!eie  calleot.  .  . 

•     •      •  -    #f  . ' .  ».».«. 
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ycares^  before  the  cause  is  heard :  and  i^heri  'tis  jitdged  and  de- 
lermined,  by  reason  of  ftdme  trickes  And  errotirs^  it  is  as  fresh  to 
begin,  after  twice  seaveii  veares  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first;  atid 
so  they  prolong  titnc,  delay  ^tites  till  they  have  enriched  them*- 
selves,  and  begger^d  their  clients.    And,  as  *  Cato  inveighed 
against  Isocrates  schollars^  we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling 
lawyers, — they  do  consenescef'e  in  Ittibuii  are  so  litigious  and 
busie  here  on' earth,  that  I  think  they  will  ]>lead  their  clients 
causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  helh    ^Simlenis  complains, 
amongst  the  Suissers,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when 
they  should  make  an  end,  they  begin  controversies,  and  pro^ 
tract  their  causes  many  yeares^  p^rswading  them  their  title  is 
goodj   till  their  patrimonies  he  consumed^  and  that  they  have 
spent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  worthy  or  thejf  shall 
get  by  the  recovery*     So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  pro- 
verb ts)  ^  holds  a  woolf  by  the  eard;  or,  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm 
runs  for  sheker  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  con* 
sumed  ;  if  he  surcease  his  sute,  be  loseth  all :  what  difference  ) 
They  had  wont  heretofore,  saith  ^  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per 
communes  arbitros ;  and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed 
by  ^  Simlenls)   they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  dayes-' 
men  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt 
man  and  man :  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  hmest  simplicity^ 
that  could  keep  peace  so  welly  and  end  such  ^ectt  causes 
by  that  meanes.    At  ^Fcz  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  lawyers 
nor  advo<!ates ;   but,  if  there  be  any  controversies  amonsst 
them,  both  parties,  plaintift*and  defendant,  come  to  their  Alfa- 
kins  or  rhiete  judge;  and  at  once,  tvithout  any  further  appeals 
or  pittiful  detayesy  the  cause  is  heard  and  en^ed.     OiTr  fore  • 
fathers,  (as^a  worthy  chorographer ofours  observes)  had  wont^ 
pauculis  cructUis  aureis,  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  ia 
verse,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances./ And  such  was  th^ 
candour  and  integrity  of  succeeding  ages^,  that  a  deed,  (as  I  have 
oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  mannor,  was  tVnp/ici/e  contained  in 
some  twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts;  like  that  scede  or  scytala 
Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 
^  Tally  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  bis 

.r* 

*  Plutarch,  vit.  Cat«  CauiMs  aftud  inferos,  quas  in  suam  fidem  reeep^nt,  pa% 
trocitiio  suo tuebuntur.  ^  Lib.  2.  de  Helvct.  lepub.  Nod  explicandis, sed  roo- 

licndis  controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  muitos  annns  extrehantur,  sumnHL 
tokn  molcstia  utraeque  partis,  ct  dum  interea  patrimonia  exhauriuntcr.  «  Lupum 
abribus  tenent.  *  Hor.  *  Lib  He  HeKet.  repub.  Judiccs  quocunque 

pago  constituunt,  qui  aftiicd  aliqui  transactione,  si  fieri  po&sit,  lites  tolhnt.  Ego 
majorum  nostrorum  sifnplicitatem  admiror,  qui  sic  cauasas  graviasimas  com* 
posuerint,  Ac.  '  Clenard.  1.  1.  ep.  Si  qux  controversiar,  Utnque  pars  ju<« 

dicem  adit :  U  semel  ct  siiiiul  rem  transigit,  audit :  hoc,  quid  .kit  appellatio, 
]acrymoszque  monci  noKunt  s  Cambden.  ^  Lib.  10,  epist,  ad  Atticiim, 

cpist.  11. 
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Xtysander,  AtUitctle,  polit.  Thucvdides,  lib.  },  '  Diodorn^^ 
and  Suidas,  approve  and  magnifie,  tor  that  Laconick  brevity  in 
•this  kinde;  and  well  they  might;  for,  according  to  ^TertuHian 
eerla  sunt  pauciSf  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words. 
jAihi  «o  was  it  of  oM  throughout:  but  now  many  skins  of 
•parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn:  he  that  buys  and  sells  a 
bouse,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings ;  there  be  so  many 
circumstatvcesi  so  many  words.  Such  tautolo£^ical  repetitions 
of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say) :  but  we  finde,  by 
out  woful  experieuce»  that,  to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cause  of  muc^ 
more  contenlion  and  variance ;  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so 
accurately^ pe»«)'ed  by  one,  which,  another  will  not  fiftd  a  crac];: 
in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  liule  errour, 
lall  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  npne  to-mor- 
row :  that  which  is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  faulty 
to  another^  that,  in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but 
contention  and  confusion^  We  bandy  ouq  against  another; 
and  that,  which  long  since  "*  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  verified  m  out  times — These men^heredssembled, 
iiome  not  to  sacrifice  to  thek  gods^  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first 
fruili,  or  merriments  lo  Bacchus;  but  an  yearly  diseasje^  exaS'^ 
peiatiflg  Asioy  hath  brot^ht  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of 
their  controversies  and  law^sutes^  ^Tis  multitudo  perdentium 
et  pereufUium,  2L  dtsir\ici\\e  roUt,  that  seek  one  anothers  mine* 
Such,  most  part,'  are  our  ordinary  suters,  termers,  clients;  new 
stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  add  at  this  present^ 
(as  I  have  heard)  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  bow  many 
thousand  causes :  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  witn 
such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinationa^ 
tielayes,  forgery,  such  costs  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately 
apent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  law* 
yers,  clients,  lav^es,  both  Or  all  :  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
-^  Corinthians,  long  since,  I  may  more  appositely  infer  now  : 
There  is  a  fault  amongst  you ;  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame. 
Js  there  not  a  ^  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
Irethrcn  P  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother^  And 
'  Christ's  counsell  concerning  law-sutea  waa  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated,  as  in  this  age:  Agree  with  thine  adversary. 
quicU^&f.c.  Matth.  5.  25. 

• 

♦  B'tblioth.  I.  3-     *  Lib,  dc  Anim.        <  Lib.  major,  morb.  cerp,  an  animi.     Hi 
non  conveniunt,  ut  dilf  more  majorum  sacra  faciant,  npn  ^t  Jovl  priniitias  ofierant^ 
9Mt  firccha  comiiisacionefi :   ti^d  aoniver&arius  cnorbusf  exasperans  Asiam,  hue  co»- 
cojirit.  ut  conteinioacv  hie  peragani;.    ,.      .  «»  ]  Cof,  6,  5,  6.  •  Stulti,  qiundo 

4«asum  tapi^fr?    ?«aL  94.  8.         '  Of  whicji  jext  read  two  learned  Se^non^  M 
iotlml«d».arid , preached  by  our  Regius  Pcoftssor,  Q,  Piidowx-;  printed  at  London- 
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I  couH  repeat  many  s\Kh  particulaf  strievances-,  vhlch  ttttxA. 
disturb  a  body  politick  :-^to  shut  up  all  io  briefe,  whew  good 
government  is,  prudent  andivise'pritices,  there  all  thin^d  thrive 
and  prosper:  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land ;•  where 'H  i& 
otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  indult,  barbaroug,  ttti'-^ 
eivill ;  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.'  This  iBiandainoingfid 
the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  tnay  oii 
a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  po-^ 
licy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism :  see  but  what 
Caeear  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  German^:  they 
were  once  as  uncivill  as  they  in  Virginia  ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
colonies  and  good  lawes,  they  became,  from  barbarous  outlawed; 
*  to  be  full  of  rich  and  -populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and 
most  flourishing  kingdomes.  Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those 
wild  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies^ 
&c.  I  have  read  a  **  discourse,  printed  anno  16 12,  discovering 
the  true  ecmsesy  why  Ireland  was.  never  intirely  subdued^  or 
brought  under  diedience  to  the  crown  of  England^  until  ike 
beginning  of  his  Majestic* s  happy  reign*  Yet',  if  his  reasons 
were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  jucficious  politician,  I  am  afraid 
be  would  liot  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  td 
the  dishonour  of  our  nation,^  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste* 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home) 
those  rich  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &e.  over 
against  us,  those  neat  cities  and  populous  t6wnd,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  *^  so  nauch  land  recovered  from  the  sea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial!  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil 
knic  par  out  simile  invenia^  in  toto  orbe^  saith  Bertius  the 
geographer — all  the  world  cannot  match  it :  <*  so  ihany  navi^a* 
blechanels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  8lc.  and, 
on  the  other  side,  so  many:  thousand  acres  of  our  -fens  lycS 
drowned,  ottf  cities  thin,  and  thase  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  td 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs  5  our  trades  decayed, our  still  run- 
ning rivejrs  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation 
wholly  rtfeglected  ;  so  many  ^av^en^  void  of  shipfe  arid  towns, 
so  many  parkes  and '  fe*^t«  ft>f  pleasure,,  barren  •  heaths,  sol 
many  viirages -depopulated^  Stc.  I  think  9ure  be  would  finde 
some  fault.  '*  ••  "    '    •  v         .  .::  ' 

I  may  not  deny  but  that-this^  nation  of  qurs-ddth  ben&audwe 
vpud  eoUefos-rAs  a  most  noble^  a  most  Hourisbing  J^iag^ome  by 

*  •  *  •  ,  ■  •  • 

*  Sxpius  iKma  m^orta  cessat  smeartiike.  Sabellicus,  de  GcrtnanU.  Si  qu  is  Vide* 
ret  G«niiintei»Bt^tius'boidbiie>%xcultani^  non  diceret,  ut  olim,  tristem  cultu,  aspe^ 
ram  ccelo,  terDim  infot'hieiimi  ^  Syhls  Mkjestte's  lAttM^ney  Cciheral  there.  ^  M 
S^ipiand,  Bemsler  it  Hollahd,  &c«  ^'  <*«From'  Gau&t  to  SlQci,  fr6in  Brugoi  to  tlife 
»ei,  dec,  - 
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^mmon  consent  of  alt  *  geograpbesrs,  faistorrans,  politiciatifs  ; 
'tis  unica  velut  arXf  and  which  Quintitrs  in  Livy  s^id  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  bfe  well  applied  to  us,  we  are. 
tesiudines  testa  sua  inclusce — ^like  so  n>any  tortoises  in  our 
ttienS)  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides  ^ 
our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  e]ogiun>s ;  and,  as  a 
learned  countDey-man  of  ours  right  well  bath  it,  **  Ever  sinde 
the  Normans  jirsi  coming  into  England^  this  countrey^  Jbotk 
for  mUttary  matters y  and  all  other  of  civility y  hath  been  pa- 
ratlel'd  with  the  most  flourishing  kingdomes  of  Europe^  and 
our  Christian  tvorld-^*2L  blessed,  a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of 
the  fortunate  isles ;  and,  for  some  things,  "^  preferred  before 
other  countreys,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries^ 
art  of  navigation,  true  merchants— they  carry  the  bell  away 
from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders 
themselves—**  without  allfearcj  (saith  Boterus)/ttrrott'm^  the 
ocean  winter  and  summer;  and  two  of  their  captai^is,  with 
no  less  valour  than  fortune^  have  sayled  round  about  the  worlds 
?.  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings^  which  our  neigh* 
hours,  want^ — ^^the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipline 
established,  long  peace  and  (]uietness— free  from  exactions, 
tbraign  feares,  invasions,  domesticall  seditions— -well  manured, 
'  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  for-* 
tunate  union  of  Endand  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 
have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired  to  see ;  but,  in  which  we 
excell  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa, 
a  secund  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah,  most  worthy  senatours,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c.  Vet,  amonsgt 
many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi* 
ties^  which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  politick,*^ 
eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out^  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  ma»y 
swarms  of  rogues  and  beggers,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  dis^ 
contented  persons,  (whom  Lycurgus,  in  Plutarch,  odXhmorbos 
Tfipub.  the  boyls  of  the  common-wealth)  many  poor  people  in 
all  our  towns,  civitates  ignobileSf  as  s  Polydore  csjls  Inem, 
t>ase-built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  m  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  (w^emay  not  deny), 
fiuli  of  all  good  things ;  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
^tie$,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-^ountreys2 

•  Ortdiut,  BoCerus,  Mcrcator,  Meteranus,  Sec,  ^  Jam  inde  non  belli  glorii, 

qvam  hunianitatis  cultu,  inter  ilorenttisim^s  orbis  ChrUtiani  gentes  imprimis  floruit. 
CamlNien*  Brit,  ^e  Normoiuiit.  '  Geog,  KeckcTw  4  Tain  kyem«  quam  aestate 
ilitreptd*  lulcant  oceanum;  ct  dyo  iHorum  duces,  non.mMioreauMiaci4  quam  fortu* 
&a,  totius  orbem  terrs  circunmavrgitrtint.    AmjdiiUieairQ  Botenia.  *  A  ferule 

ftoiUgood  ayr,  3cc.  tin,  l^d,  wooI«  aaffn>i»y  Ice.      .      *  Tola  Britnu»  wtm  vdut. 
trx.  B«cer.        9  Lib.  L  hist. 
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because  their  policy  bath  been  otherwise  ;  and  we  are  not  so 
thrifiy^  circumspect,  industrious.     Idleness  is  the  malus  ge^ 
nius  of  our  nation:  for  (as  *fioterus  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a 
countrey   is  not  enough,   except  art  and  industry  be  joined 
unto  it.  According  lo  Aristotle,  riches  are  either  naturall  or 
•artificiall:  natural!  are  good  land,fafrfe  mines,  8cc.  artificiall,  are 
manufactures,  coines,  &c.     Many  kingdomes  are  fertile,  but 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which 
Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
&c.  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.     ^  Englandj  saith   he   {London  only  excepted)  hath 
never  a  populous  city^  and  yet  a  fruitful  countrey.      I  find 
46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatta,  a  small  province  in  Ger- 
many, 50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  groQnd 
idle — ^no,   not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills,  are  untifled,  as 
^  Munster  informeth  us.  In  ^  Greichgea,  a  small  territory  on  the 
Necker,  S4  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  in- 
numerable villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part^ 
besides  castles  and  noblemens  palaces.  I  observe,  in  'Turinge 
in  Dutchland,  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  IS  counties^ 
and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles 
— ^ia  'Bavtaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  iPortugflllia  interam* 
nis,  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monaste* 
ries,  200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yeelds  SOOOO  inhabi* 
tants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardine's  relations 
«f  the  Low* Coun treys.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages 
— Zealand,    10  cities,  102  parishes — Brabant,  26  cities,  109 
parishes — Flanders,  28  cities,  QO  towns,  1 1 54  villages,  besides 
abbies,  castles,  &c«  The  Low- Coun treys  generally  have  three, 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
fich :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency 
in  all  manner  of  trades,  their  commerce,  which  is  maintained 
by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  chanels  made 
by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities? 
all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.    But 
their  chiefest  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commence 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not 
fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that  enricheth  then) :  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them« 
They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of'^their  own,  wine  nor  oyl, 
or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little 

f  InoreiBcnt  urb.  lib.  t«  cap.  9.  -^Anglic,  cxcepto  Londino,  nulb  est  ctvitu 
jnemoiabiUs,  licet  ea  natto  rerum  omnium  copiaabundct.  *  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap. 
IjLS.  Villarum  nencsl  numerus ;  nullus  locus  otiotut^  aut  incultus.  '  Chytr»us. 
v^irat.  edit,  Francof.  1533.  *  Maginus  Geog.  '  OiuUui  e  Vaico  et  Pet,  do 

Medina* •  Ao  bundled  iamiiin  in  each. 
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or  now  ood)  tin,  lead,  in>n,  silk,  wooll,  any  stuflT  almost,  or 
intttal  5  and  yet  Hungary,  Transilvania,  that  brag  of  their 
iZnines,  fertile  England,  cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dare 
boldly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy, 
.or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Anda- 
lusia, with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine,  and  ovi,  two  harvests 
—'no,  not  any  part  of  Europe,  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so 
populous,  so  full. of  good  ships,'of  well  built  cities,  so  abound- 
ing with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  /Tis  our 
Indies,  an  epitome  of  Chinay  and  all  by  reason  of  th^ir  indus- 
try, good  policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to. 
liraw  all  good  things  ;  that  alone  makes  Coimtreys  ilourish^ 
cities  populous,  *  and  will  enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure 
\vhich  necessarily  follows,^a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good^ 
as  sheep  (saitb  ^  Dion)  mend  a  bad  pasture* 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (nieer 
earkasses  now)  fain  from  what  they  were  ?  The  ground  is  the 
same;  but  the  government  is  altered ;  the  people  are  grown 
slothful*  idle;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed.  Nonfatigata  aut  effeta  humtis ;  (as  ""  Columella  well 
informs  Sylvinus)  sed  nostrcijit  inertidy  &c.  May  a  man  be- 
lieve that  which  Aristotle  in  his.  Politicks,  Pausanias,  iitepha- 
nus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius^  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  iinde  here- 
tofore 70  cities  in  Epirus  (overthrown  by  Paulus  jGmilius),  a 
goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^  now  left  desolate  of  good 
towns,  and  almost  inhabitant8«--^2  cities  in  Macedonia,  in 
Strabo's  time*  I  find  30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Qerbelius,  If  any  man,  from  Mount  Taycetu^, 
9hoijld  view  the  countrey.  round  about,  and  see  iot  ckucias, 
tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesutn  dispersas,  so  many  delicate  ana 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so, 
neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  *  he  should  perceive  them  now 
ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level 
with  the  ground.  Incredibile  dietUy  &c.  And  as  be  laments^, 
Quis  taliafando,  Temperei  a  lacrymis  P  Quis  tarn  durus  aui 
Jferreji^f  (so  he  prosecytes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  ruincs  ?  Where  are  those  4.000 
,tcities  pf  Egypt,  those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come 
to  two?  What  saitb  Pliny,  and^lian,  of  old  Italy  ?  There  were, 
in  fpriner  ages,  1 166  cities :  Blondus  and  Machiavel  both  grant 

•  Ipopuli   multitudo    dill^cnti    cfuUurS    fccundat    solum.     Botcr.  1.  8.    c.   3. 
}  Omt.  35.  Terra  ubi  oves  stabulantur,  optima  agricblis  ob  stercus.  «  De  re  rust, 

].  2.  cap.  1.  'Hodie  urbibus  desolatur,  et  magnl  ex  parte  incolis  destituitur. 

Gcrbclius,  desc.  Graicix,  lib.  6.         *  Videbit  eas  fere  omnes  act  cvcnas,  ant  lolo 
aequatas,  aut  in  rudcn  £atdUiimc  dejectas.  Gerbelius. 
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th«ii|90W  poibini;  near  so' populous  and  full  of  ffpod  .town$| 
u  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  I^ander  Atbertus  cau 
find  but.SOO  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  *.Livy, 
pot  tbea  $o  sXrons  ^^^  puissant  as  of  old  :  They  mustered  7q 
legions  in  former  limes,  whick  now  the  ki(iown  world  will 
scarce  yeeld.  Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for 
his  part ;  our  sultans  and  Turkes  demolish  Uyic^'  as  many^  and 
leave  aU  desolate*  Many  will  t)ot  believe  but  that  our  islan^ 
pf  Great  Britain,  i^  now  more  populous  than  ever  I^  was.;  ye^ 
let  tbem  read  B^dQ^  Leland^  and  others ;  they  shall  fipde  it 
most  flduri^bedja  the  Saxon  Heptarchy «  anq.in  the  Con- 
^uerours  time  was  far  better  inhabited^  than  at  this  present  I 
See  that  Doom^day^Book ',  and  shew  riie  those  thousands  o^ 
parishes,  which  are  nqw  deoayed,,  cities  ruined,  villages  de« 
populated,  &<«.  The  lesser*  the  territory  is,  commonly  the 
nch^iii^-'^'pitfptiSy.sedbene  ful^usy  ager — a^  those Ather 
niai),  Lacedflsmooian,  Arc4fili^n«  ,Elean^  Sicyonian,  Mes- 
fenian,  &c<.  commoQ-wcalths  ^  Gpcece  make  ample  proof-r* 
as  thpse  imperial  cities  and  free  $t^s  of  Germany  may  witness 
~those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Khaeti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  ter^'. 
ritories  of  Tusoany,,  Lucca  and  Sienna  pf  old.  Piedmont^ 
Mantua,  Venice  in  It^ly,  Hagqse,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefofe  (as  ^  Boterus  advisetb)  that  will  have 
a  rich  countrey,  ^and  fwre  qitie^,  let  him  get^ood  trades,  privi-^ 
legea,  painful  inbabitants,  artificers,  and  suner  no  rude  mattet 
unwfougbt,  as  tin,  iron,  wp^lljf  lead,  &;c*  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  countrey— ^  a  thing  in  pptct  seriously  attempted  amppgst 
us,  bat  not  effected.  And,  because  ,indusitry  pf  men,  and 
mnltitude  of  trade,  so  mu/Qli^yaiU  to  the  (^rnament  and  en- 
riching of  a  kingdomi^,  those  ancient  "^Massillaiis  vi^ould  admit 
no  man  into  their  city  that  h^d  not  some  trade.  Selym  the 
First,  Turkish  emperopr,  procured  a  thofisand  good  artificers 
to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  The  Polander$ 
indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  kjng^ 
to  bring  with  Jaim  an  htmdred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland. 
Janres  the  First  in  Scotland  C^s  'Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the 
best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  tb^m  great  re- 
wards to  teach  his-subjeets  their  several  trades.  Edward  the 
Third,  our  most  re^ownisd  \king^  to  his  etemall  memory, 
brought  cloatkiog  first  mu^  this  inland,  tmnsportipg  some  fa- 
milies of  artificers  froi»  Gaunt,  hither*  How.  many  goodly 
cities  could  I  reckon  up,   that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where 

• 

*  Lib.  7.  Septuaginta  olim  Icgiones  scriptae  dieuotur}  qms  vires  hpdir,  &«. 
•  Polit,  1.  3.  c.  8.  *  For  dytng  of  cloaths,  and  dressing,  &c.  *  Valcr.  lib.  2. 
c.  1.  •  Hist  Scot.  lib.  10.  Magnis  propositis,  praemiis,  at  Scoti  ab  iis  «doc«» 

^filter. 
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thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  their  finger  ^nds, 
ks  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold ;  great  Millan  by 
silk^  and  all  curious  workes ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fairo 
hangings;  many  cities  in  Spain^  many  in  France,  Germany^ 
have  none  other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land^ 
*  Mecha,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun^ 
irey,  that  want$  waiter,  amongst  the  rockes  (as  Vertomanntis 
describes  it) ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city^ 
by  reason  of  the  traffike  of  the  east  and  west.     Ormus,  in 
iE'ersia,   is  a  most  famous  mart-town,  hatbAiought  else  but 
the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it  flourish.     Corinth^ 
a  noDie  city,    (lumen  GrcecicBy  Tully   calls  it)   the  eye  of 
(Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,   those   excel- 
lent ports,  drew  all  the  traffike  of  the  Ionian  and  iGgean  seas 
to  it  5  and  yet  the  countrey  about  it  was  curva  et  superciliofa, 
(as  ^Strabo  terms  it)  rugged  and  harsh.    We  may  say  the 
same  of  Athens,   Actium,   Thebes,    Sparta,  and  most  of 
those  towns  in  Greece.    Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a 
most  barren  soyl,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  th^,  sole  indus-' 
try  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades:   they  draw  the  riches  of 
most  couhtreys  to  them  ;  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that,  m 
Sallust  lone  since  gave  outof  ^e  like,  sedem  animtB  in  ex^ 
tremis  dlgttu  habent ;  their  s0ule,  ox  intellecius  n,gen$,  was^ 

? laced  in  their  fingers  ends;  and  so  we  ma^^  say  of  Basil,  Spire^ 
.  !ambray,  Franclurt,  &c.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
ivhat  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it : 
tio  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  rpo.re  populous, 
^  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite^  and  seme  others,  relate  of  the  inr 
dustry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countrey^,  not  a  beggcr, 
or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  ikieanes  tneyi 
pros|)er  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  meanes-  -able  bcxlies,^ 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  alf  sorts,  wooll,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
wood,  &c.  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon  :  only  indus- 
try is  wanting;  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
^^as,  which  tney  can  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set 
themselves  a  work  aboutj  and  severally  improve,  sending  the 
same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes  and  babies 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a 
reckoning  as  they  bought  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities, 
some  few  excepted,  ^  like  Spanish  loyterer$,  we  live  wholly: 
by  tipling:  ii^n^  and   ale-housev,  inaliing,  are  their  beat 

■  Munst.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74  :  Agro  omnium  return  infecundUsimo,  aqua  indigente. 
inter  saxeta,  urbs  lamei)  clrgantissima,  ob  oricntis  ncgotiattones  et  occidentis. 
*  Lib.  8.  Geogr.  Obasperum  situm.  *  Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic.  Tr^nt.  Bclg.  A^ 

]  616.  expcdit.  in  Sinas.        *  Ubi  nobiles  probri  loco  babent  amm  ali^uam  profitcri. 
Clcnard.cp.  L  1,  •      '  •■-•,•. 
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^ughs;  their  greatest  traffike,  to  sell  ale.  ^Metcran  and 
some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as 
the  Hollanders :  Manual  trades^  fsaith  he)  which  are  wore 
ciiriotis  or  troublesome^  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers : 
ihey  dwell  in  a  sea  full  of  fish  ;  but  they  are  so  idle,  they 
will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turnsy  but  buw 
it  of  their  neighbours.  Tush  !  *>  Mare  liberum :  they  fish 
under  our  noses,  and  sell  it  to  us,  when  they  have  done^  at 
their  own  prices. 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 


£t  dici  potuisse^  et  oon  potuisse  refclli. 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers ;  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  it* 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  "^  London  that  bears  the 
face  of  a  oixy^^'^  epitome  BrilannicBy  a  famous  emporium^ 
secund  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  sola  crescilp 
detrescentibus  alits ;  and,  yet  in  my  slender  judgement,  de* 
fective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (*some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggers,  by 
reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  and  ryoi,  which  had  rather  beg  or 
loyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny,  out  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  *  that  they  are  not  so  faire  built^  (for  the  sole 
magnificence  of  this  kingciome,  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countreys.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  ("Subtil,  lib.  Xl.J  we  want  wine  and  oyl, 
their  two  harvests ;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  ayr,  and,  for  that 
cause,  most  a  little  more  liberally  sfeed  of  flesh,  as  all  North- 
cm  countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore  extend 
io  the  maintenance  of  so  many :  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
))ave  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traiHke,  as  well 
as   thf:  rest,  goodly  havens.     And  how  can  we  excuse  our 

*  Lib.  13.  Belg.  Hist.  Non  tam  laboriosi,  ut  Belgae,  sed,  iit  Hispani,  otiatorei,  vitam 
vt  pluriinum  ociosam  agentes  :  artes  manuaria;,  quz  plurimum  habeiit  in  se  laboris  et 
.diHicultatis,  majoremque  requirunt  industriam,  a  peregrinis  et  exteris  exercentur; 
habitant  in  piscosissirao  mari ;  interea  tafttnm  non  piscantur  quantum  insula;  sufFe- 
cent,  sed  a  vicinis  emerecoguntur.  **  Gxotii  Liber.  *  Urbs  animis  numeroque 
potent,  et  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  *  Cambden.         •  York,  Brlstow,  Norwich, 

Worcester,  &c.  '  M.  Gainsford's  argument,  "  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with 

us  in  the  countrey  villages,  our  cities  are  less,"  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Put  300 
or  400  villages  in  a  shire,  and  every  village  yeeld  a  gentleman :  what  is  400  families 
to  encrease  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?  and 
^hercas  ours  usually  consist  of  7000,  theirs  consist  of  40000  inhabitants.  i  Max«* 
una  para  victus  in  came  cpmistit.        Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist 
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iieglteence^  our  ryot^  drutikenness.  Sec.  and  sncH  enomiiCfcs 
that  iol]aw  it  ?     We  have  excellent  lawes  enacted,  (you  will 
My)  severe    statutes,   houses    of  correction,   &c* — to   small 
purpose,  it  seems:  it  is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of 
corrections:  'our  trades  generally  ought  totbc  reformed,  vvant$ 
i«pplyed»     In  other  countreys,  they  have  the  same  grievan* 
ces,  I  confess,  (but  that  dothr  not  excuse  us)  ^  wants,  defects, 
Haormities,  idle  drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention,  law«> 
sutes,  many  lawes  made  against  them  to  repress  those  innume* 
fable  brawls  and  law-sutes,  excess  in  apparel,,  ^y^^^  decay  of 
trltage,  depopulations,  ^especially   against  rogues,    beggers, 
^Egyptian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  which  nave  ^swarmed 
^t  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  (as  you  may  read 
in  *Mu])stcr,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinu9)  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  clay  do  in  the  eastern  countrey3---yet,  (sucb 
bath  been  the  iniq^uity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems,  to  small  puc- 
pose.    Nemo  in  nostra  civiiaie  mendicus  esiOf  ^ith  Plato :  he 
will  have  them  purged  from  a  ^  common-wealth,  ^  fis  a  had 
htmottrfrom  the  bodp^  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  andboyls, 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  bpdy  can  b,e  eased. 
-    What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chtuese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  thi^ 
t:9sCf  ve2Ld  AmiscpiiSj  cap*  19*  Baiencs,,  libroQ^^cap.  2.  0$mius, 
de  Rebus  gest,  Eman^  lib.  11.    When  a-  cotmtrey  is  over-: 
Moced  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  tia>es  to^  disburden  tbemselve6>  by 
tending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans,  or  by 
cfnploying  them  at  home  about  some  ptiblike  buildtngSj  as 
bridges,  n)de-wayes,^  (for  which  those  Romans  were  famotif 
^  thi&  island)  as  Augu&tus  C^sar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some 
thirty  thousaiul  men  are  still  at  work,  »ix  thousand  fornace:^ 
ever  boyling,  &c.  f* aqueducts,  bridges,  havens^  those  sto- 
pend  workes  of  Trajan,  Claudius  at  'Ostium,  Dioclesiani 
Therm5&,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Piraeeum  in  Atheas»  made  by 
lliemistocies,  ampliitbeatrums  of  curious  marblcr  as  at  Ver 
lona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  ^ 
tiDd  Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious  workes  aU  may  witness  ^ 

*  Refrrnate  monopolii  liccntiam  ;  pauciorcs  alantur  otlo ;  rcdintegretur  agricolatio  ; 
lanilicium  instauretur ;  ut  sit  honestum  negotiiim,  quo  se  exerccat  otiosa  Ula  turba. 
Nisi  his  mails  medentur,  frustra  exercent  justitiam.  Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  1.         ^  Man- 
erpiis  locuplcs,  cget  acris  Cappadocum  rex.   Hor,  *  Regis  dignitatis  noiv  est 

•xercere  imperium  iam«ndico&,  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  rcgni  decus,  sed  carce* 
lis  esse  custos.  Idem.  'CoUuvieshomiamm  mirabilis,  excocti  sole,  immundt 

\cste,  focdi  visu,  furtis  imprimi'S  acres^  &c.  •  Cosmog,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  'Se- 

■eca.  Uaud  minus  turpia  principi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  multa  funcra. 
1  Ut  pituitam  et  bilcm  a  corpore,  (11.  de  leg.)  omnes  vult  exterminarU  •*$€€ 
E^ipsius^  Admlranda,        ^  De  quo  5uet.  in  Claudio ;  et  Flinius^  c»  ^S% 
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ind  (rather  than  ikey  should  be  ""idle)  as  those  ^iEgyptian 
Pharaohs^  Meeris,  and  Sesoslris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  t6 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  cbancls^ 
lakes,  gygantiau  wbrkes  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  ryotj 
drunkenness;  ^quo  sctlicet  alantur,  et  7W  vagando  laborare 
desuescant* 

Another,  eye- sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable 
rivers, — a  great  blemish,  (as  **  Belarus,  '^Hippolytus  a  (Jolli* 
bus,  and  other  politicians  hold)  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  com-^ 
mon-wealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Low*Countreys  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Millan,  terri- 
tory of  Padua,  in  ^France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise 
about  corri vat  ions  of  waters,  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africk  (be- 
fore his  time  incult  and  horrid)  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
mean^s.  Great  industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern 
countreys  in  this  kinde,  especially  m  ^gypt,  about  Bdbylon 
and  Damascus,  (as  Vertomannus  and  ^  Gotardus  Arthus  re-> 
late)  about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other 
places  of  Spatn^  Milian  in  Italy  ;  by  reason  of  which,  their 
soyl  is  much  improvicd,  and  infinite  commodities  arise  to  the 
inhabitants* 

The  Turkes  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt 
Africk  and  Asia,  which  ^  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pha^ 
raohs  of  jfigypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with  ill  success 
(as  ^Diodorus  Siculos  records,  and  Pliny) ;  for  that  the  Red 
sea,  being  three  ^cubits  higher  than  ^gypt,  would  have 
drowned  all*  the  conntrey,  ccepto  destileranty  they  left  off* 
Vet  (as. the  same  *Diodorus  writes)  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
work  many  yeares  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 
place. 

That  isthmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made 
navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domitian, 
fierodes  Atticus^  to  make  a  speedy  ^  passage,  and  less  dan- 
gerous, from  the  Ionian  and  i£gean  seas :  but,  because  it  could 
Hot  be  so  well  effected,  the  Peloponnesiansbuilta  wall,  like  our 
Pictt  wall,  about  Scbcenus  where  Neptune's  temples  stood,  and 

*Ut  <^esiati  Vimul  et  ignaviae  occurrafiur,  opifi«ia  condiscantur,  terpes  suble> 
yentur.     Bodin.  1.  6v  c.  ^.  num.  6,  7.  ^  Amasis,  i£gypti  rex,  legem  pro- 

mulgavit,  ut  oxnnes  subditi  quotannis  rationera  redderent  unde  vivereiit.  <=  Bus* 
colihis,  discursQ  poltt.  cap.  3.  'Lib.  1.  de  increm.  urb.  cap.  6.  *  Cap.  3. 
^  increm.-uTb.  Quasflumen,  lacus,  ajot'inere,  alluit  ^  Incredibilem  co)xixna-» 
di^atcm,  vectura  merciun),  tres  fluvli  iiavigabiles,&c.  Boterus,  de  Gallia.  s  He* 
Todotus.  *»  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  *2.  Rotam  in  medio  flumine  corislituunt,  cui  ex 

peUibus  animaliuin  consutM  utres  appendant :  ht,  dum  rota  movetur,  aquam  per 
eanales,  8cc.  ^  Centum  pedes  lata  fossa,  SO  alta.  ^  Contrary  to  that  of 

Archimcdei,  who  holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  >  Lib.-.l.  capT  8. 

*>  Dion.  Pdmsanias,  et  I«Xic.  Gerbclius,  MoiUUi.  Qosok*  Ub«  4*  cap.  3^.  Ut  brevier 
hat  aavigatio,  ct  minus  periculoM^  , 
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m  the  shortest  cut  •ver  the  Isthmos,  (of  which  Diodorus,  Hh^ 
11.  Herodotus,  lib.  8^  Uran.*-^ur  later  writers  call  it  Hex- 
amiUum)  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished ,  the  Vene^ 
tians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  fifteen  daycs  with  thirty  thou* 
aand  men.  Some^  saitb  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut 
from  Panama  to  NombredeDios  in  America;  butThuanus 
and  Serres,  the  French  historians,  speak  of  a  famous  aqueduct 
in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the 
Loyre  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Khodanus  to  Loyre;  the  like  to 
which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperour,  *froin 
Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the 
thirteenth  of  bis  Annals),  after  by  Charles  the  great,  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in 
either  new.  making  or  mending  chanels  of  rivers,  and  their 
passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it  navigable  to 
Borne,  to  convey  corn  from  iEgypt  to  the  city :  vadum  alvei 
iumentis  effodit,  saith  Vopiscus,  et  Tiberis  ripcts  extinxiip  he 
cut  fords,  made  bankes,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius 
the  emperour,  with  infinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at 
Ostium,  (as  I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve 
their  city.  Many  excellent  meanes,  to  enrich  their  territories^ 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as 
planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us  ;  silk-worms ;  ^  the 
very  mulberry  leaves,  in  the  plains  of  Grtn^do  yeeld  thirty 
thousand  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spam's  coffers^ 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdome  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain, 
In  France,  a  ^reat  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c.  Whether 
these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with  us,  and 
with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted— sUk-worms 
(I  mean),  vines,  fir-trees,  &:c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  fmis-! 
per  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected.  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  island  ^  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rockes  aud  shelves,  as  foamr 
ing  Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopstamia, 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  tb« 
Bhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Schafhausen,  Lausenburgh,. 
Linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ;  or  broad  shaU 
low,  as  Necker  in  the  Palatinate,  llbrrs  in  Italy;  bpt  palm  and 
faire  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Maciedonia,  Cufptas  in  La«3 
conia:  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired, 
many  of  them,  (I  mean  Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Ox^ 

■  Charles  the  great  went  about  to  make  a  chanel  ftom  Rhine  to  Danobius.  BiK 
Pirklmerus,  descript.  GtT.  the  ruinca  are  yet  seen  about  Wcssemberg,  from  RednicH 
to  Allemul.  lit  navigabilia  inter  se  Occidentis  et  Scptentrlonis  Utton  fiercQ|». 
^  Ma^'uiusy  Qcogr.  ^iznlcfoA,  4c  rep.  Hciy^L  lib.  L  dctcript* 
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ford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the 
liver  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  JB.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
(as  some  will)  Henry  the  First,  *  made  a  chanel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is 
decayed :  and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such 
like  monuments,  found  about  old  ^Verutamium ;  good  ships 
have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We 
contemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compdkd,  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  portage  is 
so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  our  selves,  and  live  like  so 
many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

W©  have  manv  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c«T-equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred, 
to  that  Indian  Havana,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  ia 
Crreece,  Ambracia  in  Acamania,  Suda  in  Crete,— which  hav# 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffike  or  trade,  which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  vide-^ 
rint  politicly  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects, 
abuses,  errours,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countreys — de- 
populations, ryot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such,  quet 
Tivnc  in  aurefn  susurrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne 
quid  gravius  dicam^  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  self — Suf 
Minervam — I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  peradventure 
suppose ;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said ; 
verjuyce  and  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parret :  for,  as  Lucian  said 
of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  speak 
and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lav  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any 
can,  will,  like  or  dislike.   ' 

We.  have  good  lawes,  (I  deny  not)  to  rectifie  such  enormi- 
ties ;  and  so  in  all  other  countreys ;  but,  it  seems,  not  aU 
waves  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  visi- 
tor in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss — a  just  army 
of  Rosie-cross  men ;'  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they 
say)  religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c. — 
another  Attila,  Tamberlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Ache- 
loiis,  Augece  stahulum  pnrgareif  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^  he 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiris;  to  expel  theeves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius;  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione: 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  Hie  desarts  of  Libya,  and  purge  the 
world  of  monsters  and  Centaures— or  another  Theban  Crates 
to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controver- 
sies, as  in  bis  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god 


*  CaiQ^bden  in  Lincolnshire.      Fossedikc.  ^  NearS*.  Albans.  «  LV.^g 

Cirald.  Nat.  Comci, 


•* 
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in  Athens.  As  Hercvles  '^purged  the  world  ofindffSlirSf'and 
suhdued  them^  so  did  hejight  against  envy^  lusty  anger,  avai-^ 
ficcy  ^c.  and  all  those  Jerall  vices  and  monsters  of  the  minde. 
It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  (if  wishing 
would  serve)  one  hid  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaiis  de- 
sired in  ^Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open 
gates  and  castle  doors^  have  what  treasure  he  would ^  transport 
himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  afiections, 
cure  all  maimer  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the 
world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in 
order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muucovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and 
fipoyl  those  eastern  xountreys,  that  they  should  never  use  more 
caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out 
barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australia 
Incognita;  find  out  the  north-ea^t  and  north«west  passages; 
drean  those  mighty  Maeotian  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Her«> 
cynian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Arabian  desarts,  &c. 
cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorhutumy  plicae  morbus 
NeapolitanuSj  &^c,  end  all  our  idle  controversies;  cut  off  our 
tumultuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts;  root  out  atheism,  im» 
piety,  heresie,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cru- 
cifie  the  world ;  catechise  gross  iguoratice,  purge  Italy  of 
luxury  and  ryot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousie,  Germany 
of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  in* 
temperance  ;  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tu- 
tors; lash  disobedient  cliildren,  negligent  servants;  correct 
these  spendthrifts  and  prodigall  sons ;  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work;  drive  drunkards  oft* the  ale-house;  repress thecves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates.  Sec,  But,  as  L.  Liciniufi 
taxed  Timolaiis,  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and 
^ridiculous  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped:  all  must  be  as  it  is. 
'  Boccalinus  may  cite  common-wealths  to  come  before  Apollo, 
and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self  by  commissioners;  but 
there  is  no  remedy ;  it  may  not  be  redressed  :  desinent  homi» 
ms  turn  demum  stultescere,  quando  esse  desinent :  so  long 
as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and 
fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
far  beyond  Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  let  them  berude^ 

*  ApuleiuS/Ub.  4.  Flor.  l.ar  fatniUaLfis  httcr  hornihes  attatis  suaft  cultus  est,  litiuAi 
<)nlnium  et  jufg'iorum  inter  propinquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Ad  versus  iracundiadt,' 
invidiam,  avaritiani,  Ilbidinem,  casteraque  animi  humani  vitia  e(  monstrst  philoso- 
fi&ills  iste  Hercules  fijit.  Pcstes  cas  mendbus>exegit  oxniKS,  &C»  "  '  Votr$  Navij^ 
*  Bft^^ttaglibj  part.  2.  cap.  2.  ct  part»  3*  c  17. 
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stupid^  ignorant,  incult :  lapis  super  lapldem  sedeat ;  and,  as 
the  *  apologist  will,  resp,  tussi  el  graveolentid  lahoretj  mun^ 
dus  vitio:  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are;  kt  them  **ty-  , 
rannize,  epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves 
with  factions,  superstitions,  law-sutes,  wars  and  contentions, 
live  in  ryot,  poverty,  want,  miserie;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many 
swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses  companions:  stullot 
juheo  esse  lihenter.  I  will  yet,  to  sati6e  and  please  my  self^ 
make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  corn-- 
mon -wealth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  donaiueer^ 
build  cities,  make  lawes^  statutes^  slaI  list  my  self.  And  why 
may  I  uoti 


^^pictoribUs  atque  poetis«  '&c. 


You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  pre- 
decessour  Democritus  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abaera,  a 
law-maker,  as  some  say;  ana  why  may  hot  I  presume  so  much 
ife  be  did  ?  Howsoever  I  will  adventure-     For  the  site,  if  you 
^ill  n^eds  ui^e  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved  :  it  may  be 
in  Terra  Ausiralis  Incognita  ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of 
-  my  knowledge,  neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,. '^ nor  Mercuriu* 
Britannicus,   have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)   or  else  one  of 
those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Ziir^  vihich,  like  the  Cy-* 
anean  i&les  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place;  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  at  set  times,  and  ta.somc  few  persons  ;.or  one  of 
the  Fortunate  isles  ;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they 
are  ?  There  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.  .  But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose' 
latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes),  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  aequator, 
that  '  paradise  or  the  world,  uli  semper  virens  laurnsy  S^c^ 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring.   The  longitude,  for  sonUe  reasons, 
I  will  conceal.     Yet  i^  it  knx>ivn  to  all  men  by  these  presents^ 
that,  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  mony,  as 
Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  dt 
•barer :  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project :  or,  if  any  wor- 
thy man  will  stand  for  any  temporall  or  spirituall  office  or  dig- 
nity,  (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Utopia,  'tis 
savctus  amlititSj  atid  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after)  it  shall  be 
freely  given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his 
own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman ;  and   (because  we' 
Aall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons)  if  he  be  sufficiently' 
i[uali&ed,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself, 
iJe  shall  have  present  possession.     It  shall  be  divided  into* 

*  Valent.  A'ndree  Apolog.  manlp.  604.  ^  Qui  sordtdiis  est,  sordcscaC 

a^huc.        «  Hor.        *  retdinando'Quir,  1613.        •  Vide  Acosta  et  h^A 
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twelve  or  thirteen  provinces;  and  those,  by  hills,  rivcrsy  fod^- 
waycs,  or  some  more  eminent  limits,  e3tactly  bomided.  Eacfi 
province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed 
as  a  center  almost  irt  a  circumference,  and  the  rest  at 
equal  distances,  some  tuelve  Italian  miles  asutidcr,  or  there- 
about ;  and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man,  statis  horis  et  diel/us :  no  marRet-towils,  markets 
or  faircs ;  for  they  do  but  begger  cit'res  (no  village  shall  stind 
above  six,  seaven,  or  eight  miles  from  a  city)  except  thoise  etn- 
porinms  which  are  by  the  3ea-side,  gefieral  sta^ples,  marts^  as 
Antwerp^  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c.     Cities,  most 

Eart,   shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creek^^^ 
avens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long 
square,  *with  faire,  broad,  and  straight  >  streets,  houses  uni- 
form,, built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruees,  Bruxels,  Rhegiun> 
Leptdi,  Bem^  in  Switzerland,  Millan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cam- 
balu  in  Tartarj^  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  Pal- 
xna.     I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser 
biTilding,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be 
in  some  froniier  towns,  or  by  the  sea- side,  and  those  to  be 
fortified  ^  after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  site  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opporinnc  places.     In  every  so  built 
city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to 
bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  chiirch-yards — a  citadella  (in  some, 
not   all)   to   command  it,   prisons   for  offenders,   opportune 
market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  caltel,  fuel,  fish, 
&c. — commodious  courts  of  justice,  bublike  balls  for  all  so- 
cieties, burses,  meeting-places,  armories,  **  in  which  shall  be 
kept  engins  for  quenching  of  fire, — artillery  gardens,  publike 
walks,  theaters,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gynmicks, 
sports,  and  honest  recreatiob8,-*hospitals  of  all  kindes,  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiersj 
—pest-houses,  &c.  (not  built  precariof  ot  by  gowty  benefac- 
tors, who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all 
their  lives,  oppressed  whole   provinces,  societies,   &c.  give 
something  to   pious   uses,  build   a  satisfactory   alms-house, 
school,  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps; 
which  is  no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down 
^  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and  those  hospitals 
5o  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  riumber,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many,  and  no 
mtjre  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be 
they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  pahlho  CBrario^  and  so  still 
liiaiiitained  :    7/0/2    nobis   solum   nati    sumuSj    &c,     I   will 
liave  conduits   of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 

•  Vide  patritium,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  At  Instlt.  Reip.  ^  Sic  olim  Hippodamua 

Milcsiuf.  Arist.  polit.  c.  11.  ct  Vitruvius,  1.  1.'  c.  ult.  «  Willi  walU  of  eartl^ 

Ac.  *  Dc  his,  Plia.  epist  42.  lib.  10.  et  Tacit,  Annal,  IS.  lib. 
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each  town,  comtnon  *  granaries^  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnta^ 
Stetein  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  &c.  colleges  of  tnathema- 
ticians,  musicians^  and  actors,  as  of  old  at  Lebedum  in  fonia, 
^  alcbymists,  physitians,  artists  and  philosophers;  that  all  arts 
and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned;  and 
pablike  historiographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient  <^ Persians^ 

Si  in  commentarios  referehani  quee  memoratu  digna  gere^ 
ntur)  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribler^  partial  or 
parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I  will  provide  publike 
schools  of  all  kindes,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially 
of"*  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious 
precepts  ordinarily  nsed^  out  by  use,  example,  conversation^  as 
travellers  learn  abroad^,  and  nurses  teach  their  children.  As  I 
will  have  all  such  places^  so  will  I  ordain  *  publik^  govemours^ 
fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sedites,  quaestors,  over- 
seers of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publike  houses,  &c.  and 
those,  once  a  year,  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts^ 
expences,  to  avoid  confusion;  et  sic  JUt  ui  non.alsumant^ 
(as  Piiiiy  to  Trajan)  quod  pudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be 
subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  governours  of  each 
cUy^  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers, 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence 
in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons  ; 
for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^  Hippolytus  complains  of)  that  ii 
should  he  more  dishonourable  for  noulemen  to  govern  .the  city, 
than  the  countrey^  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of 
old.  s  I  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  de* 
sarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed  (yet  not  depopulated^ 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that  which 
is  common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans:  the  richest  countreys 
are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy  ; 
and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  **  hus^ 

'  Vide  Brisoniutn,  de  regno  Pen.  lib.  3.  de  his,  et  Ve^etium,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  dcf 
Annoni.  ^  Not  to  make  gold,  but  fur  matters  of  physick.  *  Brisoniasy 

los^phus,  Iib..^l.  antiq.  Jud.  cap. .6.  Herod.  Ub.  $.  .'So  Lud.  Vives thinks 

best,  Comineus  and  others.  *  Plato  3.  de  leg.  i£diles  creliri  vult,  qui  fora, 

footcs,  vias,  portuSi  p'atcas,  et  id  genus  alia  procu rent— -Vide  Isaacum  Ponta« 
num,  de  civ.  Am$tel.  haec  omnia.  Sec.  Gotardum  et  alios*  '  De  increm.  urb« 

cap.  13.  Ingenue  fateormenun  intelligere  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes  bene  munitas 
eulere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  case  rustics  praeesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertut 
FoHot,  de  Neapoli.  sNetantillum  quidem  soli  mcultum  relinquituY;  utve-* 

ram  sit  ne  pollicem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infecundum  rc-^ 
periri.    Marcus  Hemingius  Augustanus,  de  regno  Cbinae,  1. 1.  c.  3.  ^  M.  Ca-^ 

Tew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  saith,  that,  before  that  countrey  was  Inclosed,  the 
husbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  (fol.  6S.  lib.  1.)  their  apparel 
vras  coarse;  they  went  bare-legged;  their  dwelling^  was  correspondent;  but  since 
inctot^re,  they  >ive  decently,  and  have  mony  to  spend:  (foL    23.}   w))ea  tbcif 
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bandiBdi  as  about  Florence  in  Italr,  Datnaseusr  in  Syrta*  &cv 
whidi  ate  likcp  gardens  Ifaan  fielas^    I  will  not  bave  a  barren- 
acve  in  all  my  territori^,  not;  9d  much  as  the  tops  o£  moftn- 
tains :  whefe  nature  faits,  it  shall  he  supplyed  by  art :  ^  hiMS' 
and  rivcr&  shall  not  beleft  desolate.    AIL  common  high- waye9#i 
falid^esi,  bankesi   aHrivattoiis.  of  waters^  aqueducts^  chanels^ 
p«ibhke  wockesy  buildings,  See.  out  of  a  '^  common  stocky,  cu^ 
riously  maintained  and  kept  ia  ropair ;  no  depopulations^  tOr 
grosdings^  alterations  o£  wood^  acable,  but  by  the.  consent  ot 
some  supervisocsi  that  shall  be  appoiiifasd  for  that  purpose,.  to> 
s«e  what  Wormation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  i» 
a»isd,  how  to  help'  ii^ ; 

Et^uid,  qjU^quQ  fcnal^  regio^  et  quicl  qusqoe  vecusct; 

tirhat  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com^  what  for  cattcf^ 
gjaxden,  orchyards,  fish  ponds,  &c.  with  a  charitablfc  divisioft  ia 
every  viii^^e,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swaHow^ 
up  afl,  which  is  too  common  with  us)'  what  for  lords,  ^  what 
for.  tenants  :  anrf,  because  they  shall  be  better  irtcouraged  to 
itnprovesuch  tands  they  hold,  manure, pfant  trees^  drean,  fence,. 
&ci  they  shall' have  long  leases,  a  known  rent,  and  knownr  fine, 
to  Free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannising^ 
landlords. "   These  supervisors   shall  likewise   apprnnt  what' 
quantity  of  land,  in  eac|i  mamior  is  fit  for  the  lords  demesnes^ 
what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded, 

(  '  Ut  Magnetes  equis^  Mii\y2B,  gens  cognita  remts,) 

how  t(>  b«  manured,  tilled,  rectifie<l%  and  what  proporlaon.  i&. 
^t  for  all  oaUings^  because  private  possQssours  are  many  tiines^ 
i4^otji^  ill  husbapdsj.oppressQv^rs,  covetous^  and. know  uothQ>v- 
tp  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and 
not  puMike  good.   ^  . 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kinde  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 
^rather  than  efiected,.£^^p2^.  C/u-isIianopolitana,  Campanella^s 
City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions^  butmeec 
ehimefas:  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things. is  impious^, 

4 

fields  twerecotnmon,  their  wooU  was  coarse  Cornish  hair:. but,  since  incIosure» 
It  u  almost  as  gpod  a«  Cotswol,  and  their  soyl  much  mended,  Tusser,  c,    h%, 
of  his  Hittbaodry,  is  of  his  opimon^  one  acre  inclosed  is  w.orth  three  common. 
The  conotrey  inclosed  I  praise :   The  other  delight^th  not  me.;  For  nothing  of 
tikcalih  it  doth  ratte,  &c.  *  Iftcredibilis  navigiorum  copia :  nihllq  pauciOKS 

»n  A^ut  €jpaasi  in  continent!  commorantur.     M.  Riccens,  expedlt.  in  Sinas,  1.  l. 
c«  d.  ^To  this  purpose,  Arlst.  polit.  S.  c.  6.  allows  a  third  part  of  their 

rev«^hette&|  ^tppod^mus  half.  «  Tta  lex  agraria  olim  Ronue.  ^  t^u* 

cafltis^  L  6.  ^  Hk  segetes,  lIUc  veniunt  fdicius.  uvae;  Arborei  foetus  alibi,  «&« 

tfue  inji^sa  xixmcvsfX  CrJAiiiia.  Vitg.  1.  Geortr  ^  Jok.  ValeoL  Andrcaa,. 
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absurd  zhd  rklkniteus;  it  takes  a\vay  All  sple^rtdotir  and  magni- 
ficence. I  wi If  have  severall  orders,  degretfs  of  nobility,  anid 
those  ^hereditary,  not  rejecting  yonger  brothers  in  the  meaa 
timcj  for  they  shall  be  Sufficiently  provided  fin-  by  pension^, 
or  set  qualided,  brought  op  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shdil 
be  able  to  live-of  themsdve^,  I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of 
ground  belonging  to  every  barony  :  he  that  buyes  the  lantf^ 
shaU  bny  the  barony:  he  that  by  ryot  consumes  his  patrimotrV, 
and  antient  demesnes,  shall  forreit  his  honours.  As  some  dig- 
nities ^hall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  election  or  gift 
(besides  free  office^^  pensions,  annuities)  like  our  bishopricKS, 
prebends,  the  Basse's  palaces  in  Turky,  the  •»  procnratork 
house9,-and  officer  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple) 
shall  be  given  to  the  Wortfiiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war 
and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  aiid  good  servicri,  jts  s6 
maiiy  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (honos  alitartesj  ahd  encourage- 
mentd  to  others.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  utinatur^all,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and' Venetian  decrees,  which  exrcludeple- 
bebms  from  hotiours :  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuouii, 
valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  Aiust  not  be  patricians,  but  keep 
their  own  rank:  this  is  ndiufee  beilum  infer^re,  odious  to  God 
and  men}  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government>shaU  be  mb- 
iiarcbical; 

( — ; : — uc  nunquam  libcrtas  gratior  exstat, 

Ctuam  sub  rege  pio,  &c.) 

few  lawes,  but  those  se^'crely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  ia 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every 
city  shall  hdve  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintamed:  *and  parents  shalfteach  their  children, 
(one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  themys^ 
teries  of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town,  these  severall  tradesmen  / 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  dan^* 

fer  or  offerice.  Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewery 
akeVs,  metal-men,  &c.  shall  dwell  apart  by  the^mselves: 
I  '  dyers,  tanners,  fel-mbngers,  and  such  as  use  water,  in  con- 
venient placesby  themselves :  noysomeor  fuisomefor  bad  smells, 
as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  reiiioti 
places,  atid  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  I 
approve  of,  as  merchants  burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  phy- 
I  sitians,  musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of 

wares,,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ; 

*  So  is  it  in  tlie  kingdome  of  Naples,  and  France.  ^  See  Contareniis  ahd 

i  V^orius  de  rebus  ge&tis  Emanuelis. .  ^  Claudian;  1.  7.  *  H^odotui,  Erato' 

I.  6.  Cum  y£g)'ptiis  Laced2emt)nii  in  hoc  congruunt;  quod,  edtttm  frfibconeaf 
•tibi'cines,  coqui,  et  reliqui  artifices,  in  patemo  artiHcio.  succedqnt,  et  coquusa  coqac^ 
gignitur,  et  patemo  opere  perseverat.  Idem  Marcus  PoluSy  de  Quinzay.  I  dim 
Osorius,  de  £i|ianucle  rege  Lusltano,     Rlccius,  dc  Sinis. 
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cora  U  self,   what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed 
such  a  price.     Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in, 
•  if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such   as  nearly  con- 
cern mans  life,  as  corn,   wood,  ciJe,  &c.  and  such  provision 
we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  Tiuleor  no  custome  paid,  no  taxes; 
but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  uine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels, 
&;c«   a  greater  impost.     I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out 
for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ^  aiid  some  discreet  men  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  alt  neighbour  kingdomes  by  land,  which 
shall  observe  what  artificial!  inventions  and  good  lawes  are  in 
other  countreySjCustomes,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concern mg 
war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good ;— eccle- 
siasticall  discipline,  penes  episcopoi,  subordinate  as  the  other ; 
no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-livings,  or  one  pri- 
vate  man,  but  common  societies,  corporations.  Sec.  and  those 
rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  exa- 
mined and  approved  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  cjon 
lain  above  a  thousand  auditors.     If*  it  were  possible,  I  would 
"have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers 
tshould  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and 
modest  physitians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen 
lea\'e  lyioi^  and  cosening,  magistrates  corruption,  &;c.  But  this 
/  is  impossinie;  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.     I  will  therefore  have 
*^  of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physitians,  chyrugeons,  &c« 
a  set  number,  **  and  every  man,  if  it  be  -possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his 
advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  suam 
/jui^fjye camsa7n  dicere  tenetnr; — those  advocates,  chyrurgeons 
and  '^phys'itians,  which  are  allowed,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
^common  treasure;  no  fees  to  be  givert  or  taken,  upon  pain  of 
los^ing  their  places ;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when 
t  the  cause  is  fully  ended.     **  He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  ia 
a  pledge,   which,  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his 

,  *  Hippol.  a  Collibiis,  At  inrrem.  urb.  c.  ?0.  Pbt,  7.  At  legibus.  Quae  ad 
y^Am  m-rifssana,  £t  quibis  carcre  ^on  possiimus,  nullum  dependi  vectigal,  &c. 
?>^'/t<o,  X'^l  <ie  iegihus  4U  annus  iiatoc  vult,  uc,  si  quid  memorabile  vi4«rintapud 
rtf/»r'>s,  hoc  ipsmn   in    rempub.  r«(!:ipiatur.  «  Simlerus,  in    Helvetia. 

4  Utopiensc*  cau«sidic<«  excluduni,  qui  catissas  callide  et  vpfrc  tracteiit  et  disputent. 
h}iqui">sirautn  r^iis^nt  hnmincm  ullts  obligari  tegibus,  quae  aut  numerdsioKS  sunt 
oviam  ut  peri^^i  queaiit,  aut  obscurionrs  quam  ut  a  quuvift  pas»iqt  intieUi|ri. 
Vnltint  utsi;am  quisquc  caussam  agat,  eamque  referaC  judici  quam  narraturus  fuerat 
p:iirt«>o  :  «ic  minus  eiit  amba<TMm,  ct  Veritas  faciiius  elicictur.  Mor.  Utop.  1.  % 
*  M<*«1i^<  ^  puW»<ro  victum  &umunc.     Boter.  1. 1  c.  5.  dc  lisgyptiis.  '  Dt  hit, 

V7.<f  P-atrit.  I.  9.  tit  8.  dt  reip.  In&tit.  f  Nihil  a  clientibus  patront  accipiaut, 

priu«q*fam  its  ^nica  tsi.  Barcl,  Ar^en.  lib.  5.  *  It  is  io  in  most  fitr  cities  in 

Cerinany. 
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adversary,  rashly  or  malitiously,  he  shalf  forfeit  and  lose. 
Or  else,  before  atiy  sute  begin,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  com 
plaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose;  if  it  be  of 
uioraent,  he  shall  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed ;  if^othenvise, 
they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  suppresso 
nomine^  the  parties  names  concealed,  if  some  circumstances 
do  not  otherwise  require.  Jiniges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  lo  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies;  and  those 
not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine 
or  give  sentence;  and. those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and 
not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversie  to  de- 
pend above  a  year,  but,  without  all  deUyesand  further  appeals, 
to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  ana  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 

*  as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 

*  Venetians;  and  such  ao;ain  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of 
magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently  "^qua- 
lified for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation 
of  deputed  examinators :  ^  first,  schollars  to  take  place,  then,' 
souldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  schollar  deserves 
better  than  a  souldier,  because  unins  cetatis  sunt  quce  for  titer 

jiunty  qucB  vero  pro  utilitate  reipub.  scribuntur^  ceterna : 
a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  schollars  for  ever.  If 
they  ^  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ae 
cordingly  punished;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^  or 
otherwise,  once  a  year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and 
give  an  account:  for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  merciless, 
covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  feare,  favour,  &c.  omne 
sttb  regno  graoiore  regnujn.  Like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or 
those  Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  «  be  visited 
invicem  themselves ;  *'they  shall  oversee  that  noprolingofficer^ 
under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferiours,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grindc,  or  trample 
on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  ceqttabile  jus,  ju^^ 

*  Mat.  Riccius.  exped.  in  SInas,  I.  1.  c.  5.  ,dq  examinatione  electionum  copiose 
agit,  Ac.  ^  Coiitar.de  repub.  Venct  1.  1.         *  Oior.  I.  U.  dc  rcb.  gcst.  Eman, 

Qui  in  literis  xna^tmos  pro>;ressus  fecerint,  maximis  honoribusafHciuntur;  secundus 
honoris  gradu«  mil iti bus  assignatur;  postrani  ordinis  mechanicis.  Doctoruin  ho-, 
tninum  judictis  inaitiorem  locum  quisque  prxfpituT  :  ct  qui  a  pUuimls  approbaCur^ 
amplbres  in  rep.4>gnitate!t  conscquitur.  Q*u  in  hoc  examine  pri mas  babct,  instgni 
per  totam  vium  dignitate  insignitur,  marchioni  simili-s  aut  duci,  apud  dc», 
*  Cedant  arma  (ogic.  •  As  .in  Bema,   Lucerne,  Friburge  in  Switxcdand, « 

vitioua  liver  U  uncapable  of  any  ofHce;  if  a  iienatour,  instantly  deposed.  Sim« 
lerus.  *  Not  above  three  yeares,  Ari5t.  pplrt.  5,  c.  8.  (  Nam  quis  custo- 

diet  ipsos custodes  ?  ^  Chytrcus,  in  Greisg.ia.     Qui  non  ex  sublimi  despician^ 

inferiores,    aec    ut   bestias   conculcent   sibi  subditus,    auctantatis  uomiui  cuo* 
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t\c^eQw]\y  dooe^  live  aa  friemis  ^d  brethren  together;  )tn4 
(whicn  ^  Sesellius  would  have  and  so  tpuch  desires  in  his  Jcing<- 
dome.  of  France)  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings^ 
princes,  nobles^  and  plebeians,  so  mutually  iyed  ana  involve^ 
in  love,  a^  well  as  lawes  arid  authority,  as  that  they  never 
disagree,  insult ,  or  incroach  one.  upon  another.  If  any  mau 
deserve  well  in  hi^  office,  be  shall  be  rewarded ; 

^-T — — quis  cnim  virtutem  aojplectitur  ip^ip, 
Prqemia^i  tollas ?: — r— : — r- 

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publike  good  in  any  art  pf 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  ^  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  aJt 
home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  ^  honoured^ 
^jid  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  ^t^ 
jerietf  mihi  erit  Carthgginiensis :  let  him  be  of  what  conditioa 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  b^ve 
pest.  ^ 

.  Tilianus,  in  Pbilpniijs,  (out  of  a  charitable  minde  no  doubt) 
yk'isht  4li  his  bookes  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious 
ftones/  to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  alj 
poor  distre^^ed  sQules  that  wanted  me^nes:  religiously  done,  j. 
deny  not ;  but  tp  \yhat  purpose  ?  Suppose  this  were  so  well 
ffone,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  had  Crcesus  wealth 
to  bestow,  there  would  be  is  many  more.  Wherefore  I  wiU 
i^ufTer  no  ^beggers,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all^ 
^hat  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives,  how  they  s  maintain 
tnem^elves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single^ 
Ihey  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built 
for  that  purpose ;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  in^ 
fvitable  loss  or  some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by 
distribution  of  *>  corn,  house  rent-free,  annual  pensions  ormony, 
^hey  shall  he  relieved,  and  highly  revvarded  for  their  good  ser-r 
yice  they  have  formerly  done :  if  abje,  they  shall  be  enforce^ 

*  Seselllus,   de  rep.  Gallorum  lib.  1.  ct  2.         ^  Si  qais  egregium  aut  bello  aut 
pa.ce  pcrfecerit  Sesel.  I.  1.  '  Ad  regendatti  rem  pub.  soli  literati  admittuntur; 

tiec  ad  cam  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  regis  indigent ;  omnia  ab  explorati  cujusque 
scientia  et  virtute  pendent.  Riccius,  I.   ].  c.  5.  *  In  defuncti  locum  eun^ 

jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reliquis  praeiret;  non  fuit  apud  moitale^ 
uUum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda ;  non  cnim 
inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos,  robustissimo,  &c.  *  N.ullum 

videres  vel  in  bac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obzratum,  Sec, 
f  Nullys  mendicus  apud  Sinas :  nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  orbatus  sit,  mendicare 
permittitur :  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur ;  caeci  mplis  trusatiKbus  versandis 
addicuntur :  soli  hospltiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.     Osor.  1.  11.  de  reb* 

f'  ut.  Eman.  Heming.  de  tfg.  Chin.  1. 1.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr. 
.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  3.  c.  1^.  i>Slcolixtt  Romae.      Isaac.  Pontan^  de  hisoptime. 

i^stol.  1.  3.  c.  9. 
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io  vi'ork^  '  FifT  lie^fio  ree9€iK  {<i«  ^  he  said)  »hff  tm  Epicum 
w  idle  dfwief  n  rich  duHon^  u  usurer^  should  live  4it  easei^ 
4ind  do  netMng,  Mtfe  i»  honour,  fw  ali  manner  ofpieasuree^ 
and  oppress  others,  taken  aSy  in  the  mean  iime^  ft  poor  Uh' 
ffourer,  a  mnith^  a  carpenter^  an  htisiondman — that  hath 
Mpent  his  time  in  ^mtittual  labour^  m  an  asse  to  carry  Imr^ 
mens^  to  do  the  commem^weaUh  gobd^  and  mihout  whom  w^ 
icannot  live'^shall  lie  Jeft  in  his  old^ge  to  begg  or  starve^ 
etnd  lead  €  miserable  l^e^  worse  than  njnsnemt^  Ao  *  aH  i^«> 
ditiens  shal]  be  tyed  to  their  task^  ao  ncme  shall  be  over*tyre^ 
but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  bolydayea^  indt$l^ 
gere  genio^  feasts  and  merry  meetings^  even  to  the  meaDeal 
artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  ftit^  or  danoe^ 
{tfaot^  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  be  shall  please^ 
j(}ike  ^  that  Sacarumfesium  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Sa«> 
tumalls  in  Home)  aa  well  as  his  master*  ^  If  any  be  drunk^ 
he  aball  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink  in  a  twelve 
moneth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  ^  catademiatus  in  an^M^ 
theairo,  pitbitkely  shamed ;  and  lie  that  cannot  pay  his  debts^ 
if  by  ryot  ot  negfWence  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be 
for  a  twelve  mbnetn  imprisoned ;  if  in  that  space  bis  creditors 
be  not  ssitisfied,  *  he  shall  be  hanged*  He  ^  that  commits  sa* 
crtli^e,  shall  lose  his  hands  ;  he  that  b^ars  false* witness^  or 
ia  or  pel  jury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  excepi 
he  redeem  it  with  hifS  head.  Murder,  *. adultery,  shall  bt 
punished  by  death,  ^  but  nut  theft,  exce|>t  it  be  some  more 

Eievous  offence,  or  notorious  oflTenders :  otlierwise  they  shall 
icoadetlined  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  tus  slaves  whom  they 
ofieode!d,  during  theirlives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and 
thai  duram  Persarum  legem,  as  ^Brisoniua  calls  it;  or  aa 

*  Idem  Aristot.  pol.  5.  c.  8.  Vitiosum,  quumsoli  paupcrum  liberi  educantar  ad 
labores,  nobiliuro  et  divitum  in  voluj^ytatibus  et  deliciis.  ^  Quae  haec  injustitia, 
ttt  nobilis  quispiam,  aut  foenerator,  qui  nihil  agat,  laataiti  et  splendtdam  vitam  agac, 
otioct  deliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agricola,  quo  respub.  carerenon  potest, 
inam  adeo  miieram  ducat,  ut  pejor  iquam  jumeniDrnm  ait  ejui  conditio  ?  Ii^^aa 
Jcsp.  que  dat  pamsitis,  adulatoribos  inanium  voluptirtum  artificibua,  generosia  <Bt 
atioita,  tanta  munera  prodigit;  at  contM  agricolis,  oarbonariis,  autigJs,  fabria,  &c« 
aifail  pvofpich,  sed  eorum  abu&a  bbore  florentia  aetatia,  Utnt  penaci  ct  mrammiu 
Mor.  Utop.  1.8.  *  In  Segovi&  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mcndicua,  nisi  per  daleai  aiil 
a&orbum  opul  facere  non  potest:  nulUdeest  unde  vtctaim  quKUt,  autqWi  secNcr* 
■eat.  Cypr.  Echoviuc  Delit.  Hfspan.  NuUus  Genevz  otiosua»  he  aepCNRinis  pi«er« 
Aulua  Heuzncr,  ItiMr.  *  Atheiueits,  1.  12,        •  Simlerus,  de  ttpmhi  HehroO 

'  Spaitian.  olitn  Rmnae  tic.  f  He  diat  proTldes  not  fof  his  &mtly«  is  worae  thia 

a  dieef.  Paul.  ^  Alf  redi  lex.  Utraque  nanus  et  tingua  pnectdatnr,  «tst  cam  capita 
redemerit.  *  Si  quis  nuptam  ftuprark,  virga  virilisei  prsfccijatur;  si  mu^Uer^ 

aasas  et  auricula  praccidatur.     Atfredi  lex.    En  kegjes  ipsi  Veneri  Martiqoe  times*  ' 
das !  k  Paupews  non  peccant,  quum  extiQn&  nejcstitate  coacei  rem  ai  iemm  oa« 

yiunt.  Maldonat.  «ammaia  qaaerst.  8.  art.  S.  Ego  cum  iliis  aentio  qui  ticcare  ^ii* 
tant  a  dcviie  clam  accipere,  qui  tetietur  pauperi  lubvetire.  Emanod  Sau  Aplinii 
«D^  ^  Lib.  S.  dt  f«g.  Penanim. 
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•  Ammianus,  impendio  formidatas  et  ahominandas  leges ^  pet 
guaSf  ob  noxam  vPtuSf  omnis  propinquifas  perii:  hard  law, 
that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies  should  suffer  for  the 
ikthers  offence ! 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  25^  no  woman  till  she  be 
50,  *:  nisi  alifer  dispensatum  ftterit.  If  one  **  dye,  the  other 
party  shall  not  marry  till  six  moneths  after;  and,  because 
fnany  faiiiili^s  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and 
undone  by  great  dowers,  *none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that,  by  supervisors,  rated  :  they  that  are  fowl  shall 
have  a  greater  portion;  if  fairenone  at  all,  or  very  little!  *hdw^ 
soever,  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate- as  those  supervisors  shall 
think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those  yeares,  poverty 
shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  shut 
all  shall  be  rather  inforced  than  hindered,  **  except  they  be 

*  dismembered,  or  grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with 
sotpe  enormous  hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mihde:  in  such 
cases  upon  a  great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  woman  shall  not 
marry ;  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them,  to  their  content* 
If  people  over-abound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

"  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attir6 
shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  severall  callings,  by  which 
they  shall  be  distinguished.  ■  Luxus  fvnerum  shall  be  taken 
away,  that  intempestive  expence  moderated,  and  many  others. 
Brokers,  takers  of  pawnes,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit  j 
yet,  because  **htc  cum  hominibus  non  cnmdiis  agitur,  we  con- 
verse here  with  men,  not  with  gnds,  and  for  the  hardness  of 
mens  hearts,  I  will  tolerate  some  kinde  of  usury.  If  we  were 
honest,  I  confess,  (si  probi  essemvsj  we  should  have  no  use 
of  it ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  How^ 
soever  most  divines  contradict  it. 

(Dicimus  inficias;  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est) 

•  Lib.  24.  ^  Alitcr  Ari^tote-es — a  man  at  25,  a  woman  at  20,  polit.         «  Lex 

olim  Lycur^i.  hodie  Chincnsiuin ;  vide  Plutarchum,  Ricciuin,  Hemmingiuin, 
Amisaeum,  Nevisanutr,  et  alios  de  hac  quastione.         4  Alfredus.  «  Apud  La- 

cones  olim  virgines sine  dote  nuhebant.     Boter.  I.  3.  c.  3.  ''  Lege cautum   non 

ita  pridem  apnd  Venetws,  ne  quis  patritius  dotein  exccderet  1500  coron.  s  Bux. 

Synag.  Jud .  Sic  Judaei.  Leo  Afer,  Africac  descript.  Ne  sint  aliter  incontinentes,  ob 
reipub,  bonuni,  ut  Augu:>t.  Caesar,  orat.  ad  coelibes  Romanos  olim  edocuit. 
^  Morbo  laborans,  qui  in  prolem  facile  diifunditur,  ne  genus  humanum  fccda  con- 
tagionf  Ixdatur,  jiiventute  castratur  :  mulieres  tales  procul  a  consortio  virorum  ab- 
]eg;antur,  &c.  Hector  Boethius,  hist.  lib.  1.  devet.  Scotorum  moribus,  'Spe- 

ciosissimt  juvenes  libcrts  dabunC  op'enun.  Plato  5.  de  legibui.  ^  The  Saxons 

exclude  dumb,  blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  persons,  from'all  inheritaiire,  as  we 
do  fools.  ^  Ut  olim  Romarii,  Hispani  hodie,  &c.  "*  Ricci^s,  lib.  11.  cap. 

d.  de  Sinarum  expedit.  sic  Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  arma  dcponere.  So  it  is  in 
most  Italian  cities.  "  Idem  Plato,  12.  de  legibus.     It  hath  ever  been  immo- 

derate.   Vide  GuiL  Stuckium,  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1.  cap.  2t>,  •  Plato,  9;  df 
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it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians*  And  yet  some  great  doc* 
tours  approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  be- 
Ccau«e,  by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of  einperoiiriB, 
princes  statutes,  cuptomes  of  common -wealths,  churches,  a|>- 
probattohv«^,  it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  tht:refore  allow  it;  bul 
to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans 
only,  maids,  wtdows^i  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex, 
education^  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
employ  it;  and  those,  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but 
to  bring  their  mony  to  a  common  '  bank  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice, 
at  ^5y  6y  7,  not  above  8  per  cenlumy  as  the  supervisors,  or 
iBrariipripfectt,  shall  think  fit.  ""  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful 
for  all  to  take  up  mony  at  use — not  to  prodigals  and  spend- 
thrifts, but  to  merchants,  yong  tradesmen,  and  such  as  stand' 
in  need,  or  knbw  honestly  how  to  imploy  it,  whose  necessity, 
cause,  and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  mono|)olie6,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
be^er  a  multitiiae — ^^multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies:  weights  and  measures  the  same  throughout,  ana 
those  rectified  by  the  primum  mobile^  and  suns  motion; 
threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation;  lOOO 
geometrical  p^ces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.  and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter 
to  rectifie  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by 
;tlgebra,  stereometry. 

I  hate  wars,  if  they  be  not  ad  popuU  salutem,  upon  urgent 
occasion. 

Odimus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis« 

*  Offensive  wars,  except  the  caus^  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow 
of :  for  I  do  highly  magnifie  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to 
Scipio,  in  ^  Livy~ft  had  been  n  blessed  iking  for  you  mid  uSf 
if  God  had  given  that  minde  to  our  predecessovrs,  that  j/ou  had 

*  As  those  Lombards  beyond  seas,  (thongh  witii  some  refarmation)  mom  pie- 
talis,  or  bank  of  charily,  (as  Malin  s  terms  it,  cap.  33.     I'CX  inercat.  part  2  )  that 
Itad  mony  upon  easie  pawnes,  or  take  mony  upon   adventure  for  mens  lives. 
^That  proporttoB  will  make  merchandise  tncrea>c,  land  dearer,  and   better  im- 
proved,  as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par- 
liament anno  1621.  '  Hoc  fere  Zajichius,  com.  in  4.  cap.  ad  Ephes.  iCquis. 
simam  vocat  usuraro,  et  charitati  Christianae  con&entaneam,  modo  non  e?ci  ^ant,  &c, 
oec  omnes  dent  ad  foCnus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob  <ctatem,  sexum, 
artis  alicujus   ignorantiam,  non  possunt  uti.     Ncc  omnibus,  sed  mercatoribus,  et 
lis  qui  faone&te  impendent,  &c.  '  Idem  apud  Persas  olirn.     Lege  firisonium. 
*  Idem  Plato,  de  legibus.             '  Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  eam  patribus 
nostris  meiitem  a  dits  datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italiae,  pos  Africac  imperio  contenti  esscixuia. 
Ke(^ue  enim  Sicili^aut  Sardinia  satis  digna  pretia  sunt  pro  tot  classibus,  dec* 
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heen  content  with  Idsdy^  we  wkh  Africk,  For  neither  Sidhf 
nor  Sardinia  are  worih  such  <nst  and  pains,  so  manyjlseiw 
and  armies,  or  so  many  Jamous  captains  lives.  Omnia  priug 
tentaiuia;  feirenieanes  shall  iirst  be  ti^'ed.  *  Peragit  tranguHla 
potestas.  Quod  violenta  nequit.  I  will  have  them  proceed 
^ilb  all  moderation;  but  (hear  you  !)  Fabius  my  general,  not 
JVluiutiuBj  nafn  ^^jui  comilio  niiittir,  plus  kosiibn0  nocei^ 
^iiam  (juiy  sine  animi  ratione,  viribns  :  aod,  it)  such  wars,  t» 
abstain  as  much  as  is  posjsibJe  from  <^de|K>puktion8,  burning 
of  tov^ns,  masfiacrlag  of  infants,  &c.  For  ckii^nsve  w^rs,  T 
will  have  forces  still  ready  at  a  sma}!  warning,  bylanut  aiid  sea> 
a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  procinctwy  et^  ^futam  ^  Boi^niut 
apnd  Hungaros  mws  vuU,  virgam  ferreem^  and  ssony^ 
<which  IB  nervus  helli,  still  in  a  readiness  atnd  a  sufficient 
revenue,  a  third  part  (as  in  old  *"  Rome  miA  Egypt)  refierve3 
fi>r  the  common -wealth  ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and 
jtli))osition5,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  alai» 
all  pther  publikc  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  peiMions,  f epa^ 
rationSi  chaste  aports,  feasts,  donariee,  rewards,  and  emertai»- 
snents.  All  tfaii^s  in  this  nature  especially  1  will  ha^-e  nia« 
lurely  done^,  and  with  great  ^  defiberation  v  ne  guid  *  iemere^ 
ve  <juid  remisse^  ac  iimidefiatu  Sed  quo  fetor,  kospes?  To* 
prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume^  Menum  de  ta* 
ielld  I  I  have  been  over-tedtous  in  this  subject :  I  couid  have 
here  willingly  ranged;  but  these  straits  wbereiir  I  am  ineluded 
will  not  permit. 

From  common- wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  tff)»fanriliesv 
which  have  as  maviy  corrosives  and  molestations,  a»  frequent 
discontents,  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  poii*> 
tiicall  and  ceconomicall  body ;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude 
and'  proportion  of  business  (so  Sealiger  ^  writes)  i  as  they 
have  both,  likely,  the  same  period,  as  *Bodin  and  ^  Peucer  hold,, 
eut  of,  Plato,  SIX  or  seaven  hundred  yesms,  so,  many  times^ 
they  have  the  same  meanes  of  their  ^'exation  and  overthrows;; 
as,  na^iicly,  ryot,  a  common  mine  of  both,-  ryot  in  buildings 
ryot  iri  profuse  spending,  ryot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kinde 
soever,  k  prodticeth  the  same  effects,  A  '  chorogFapher  of  ours,. 
speaking  obiter  of  ancient  famtlies^,  why  they  arc  so  frequent 
in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  cxtingttished  in  the' 
south,  and  so  fe.w,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  omnia 

•■Clatidian.  * Tlhicydidcs.  'A   depopulationc  agrorumj   incendiis, 

#f  cjusmodi  factis  immanibus.     Plato.  *  Hungar.  dec.  1.  hb.  9.        '  *Scscl- 

Rws^  lib.  5.  dc  repub.  Gal.  Valdc  enim  est  indecorum,  uW  quod  practer  opinlonem 
•rcidit,  dicere^  Non  putaram,  prxsertim  si  fes  prawraveri  poluerit.  Livius,  lib.  1. 
Bion.  1.  *i^  Diodorus  Sic^lus,  lib.  2.  ''PeiHgit  trani][uilla  potestas;  Quod 

ifiolenci  Tiequit.     Claudian.  t  Bellum  nee  titnendum  nee  provocandutn, 

Flin.  Panc;;yr.  Trajano.  •'Lib.    3.  po6t.   cap.    19.  *Lib.  4.  de 

cepub.  cap.  ^  >  Ptaccr.  lib,  X.  de  divlnat^'  ^Cambdoi,  in  Cheshire*. 


^ 


^sipQvifs  ryot  b^h  consuiaed  alU    Fjjac  cloaths  4mi4  curious 
i>ui]4iK)gs  came  into  this  islaoxlp  a$  he  Botes  in  bis  annals^  not 
8o  many  yeares  since^  non  sine  dispendio  hospitaUUilis^  io  the 
decay  of  hospitality^     Howbeit,  many  times  that  word  is  aiis. 
taken }   and^  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,   is 
^hrowded  ryot  and  prodigality;  and  that,  M^biph  iscommendaibJe 
in  xl  self  well  use4,  hath  been  niistakcn  heretofore,  is  become, 
by  its  abuse^.the  bane  and  utter  rui.ne  of  inany  a  noble  family: 
for  some  nie^  live  like  the  rich  gltitton,  cposuming  themselves 
and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,-'*** 
•with  ^  Axylos  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  uomers,  giv* 
ing  entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  ^keeping  a  tablebey7>i^ 
their  meanes,  and  a  cpmpany  of  idle  servaQts  (thcHigh  not  so 
frequent  as  of  o]d)r-^are  blown  up  on  astiddjiin,  and  (asActBDOci 
was  by  his  boundjs)  devoured  by  thi^tr  kinsmen,  friends,  ami 
multitude  of  followers.    ^  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovitis 
rela;e$  of  our  northern  coutitreys,  what  ap  in6nite  deal  of' 
meat  we  consume  on  our  tables;  that  I  may  truly  aay,  'tis  not 
bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  ryot  in  excess, 
gluttony^  and  prodigality ;  a  meer  vice;  it  brings  in  debt,  want, 
^nd  beggery,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and 
overthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,    1  o  this  I 
might  here  well  add  their  inordinate o^pence  in  building,  those 
phantasticall  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parkes,  &c.  gaming,  excesn 
of  pleasure,  4nd  that  prodigious  ryot  in  apparel,  by  which 
meanes  tbev  are  compelled  to  break  up  bouse,  and  creep  into 
holes.  Seseuius,  in  his  Commoii-wealth  of**  France,  gives  three; 
reasons  why.  the  French  nobility  wer<»  so  frequently  bankrupts: 
first,  because  they  have  so  many  laiy-sutes  and  contenticmiy 
tone  upon  another^  w/iich  were  tedious  and  costly :  by  which 
meanes  it  came  Jo  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them 
out  of  their  possessions.     A  secund  Qause  was  their  ryot;  they 
lived  beyond  their  meanes,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up 
by  mercnants*     (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yeelds  five  reasons 
of  his  coujntrey-mens  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  arid 
thinks  verily>  if  the  gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  partf, 
eight  of  tjiem  would  be  found  much  impaired  by  sales,  mort- 
gages, and  debts,  pr  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)     The  last 
was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel^  which  consumied  their  reve-- 

*  Iliad.  6.  lib.  ^  Vide  Puteani  Comum ;  Go^lcnium  de  {>ort<ntosi«  coenis 

nostroram  temporum.  «  Mirabile  dictu  est,  quantum  opsoniorum  una  domua 

strtgulis  dicbus  absiitnat ;  stemunt'ur  fnensae  in  otnnes  pene  l^oras,  calentibus  semper 
#duliis.  d<!Bcript.    BtHan.  *  Lib.   1.  de  re^.  (yallorum.     Quod   tot  liies  et 

sausiae  fordoses  aliat  ferantur  ex  aliis,  iki  immefttuxn  producantur,  etmagnossump. 
pu  Be^irsat;  unde  fit  ut  juris  administri  pkrumque  nobilium  possessiones  ad- 
iiuiiaot,  mm  quod  tiunptuosc  vivant^  tt  a  nitrcafioribitt  ibfiorbeaotur,  ct  splendidis. 
mac  yestiai^r,  4ec. 
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'    '•  .  ... 

fmes^    How  this  concerns  and  agrees  w*?th  our  present  state, 
look  you.     Bui  of  this  elsewhere.     As  it  is  in  a  mans  body — 
if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be 
misaftected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  ii— rso  it  is  with  this  oeco- 
n-omicall  body  :  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  fam*'-  'ive  at 
ease?  *  Ipsff^  si  cttpiaf,  Salus  servare prorsus  von  po,i  >;t  hanc 
familiam;  (asDemeasaid  in  thecomcedy)  Safety  her  self  cannot 
save  it.     A  good^  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a 
*Iirew  to  his  wife — a  slickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless 
vonian  to  his  male— a  proud,  peevish-flurt,  a  liquorish  prodigall 
quean;  and  by  that  meanes  all  goes  to  mine:  or^  if  they  differ 
in  nature — he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  aH,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft — what  agreement  r;an  ihere  he?  what  friendship?  Like 
that  of  the  thrush  and'S^'allow  in  iEsop ;  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  theef  is  heard  ;  they  fling 
HooKs  at  one  another.-^  heads.     ^  Qv^  ivtempeiies  vexat  have 
JoruiliamP    All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effects;  or,  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  chil- 
dreo,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them ;  *  their  son  is  a 
.ikeefy  a  spend' thrijt,  their  daughter  a  wh(}re;  a  **  stepmother, 
•or  adaughter-iivlaw,  distempers  all ;  *  or  else,  forwant  of  meanes, 
ittany  lorturersarise — debts,  dues,  fees,  dowrfes, joymures,  lega- 
cies to  be  paid,  annuities  isstring  out ;  4)y  meanes  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessours  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children 
to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,  *^and  will  not  de- 
fcendto  their  present  fortunes.  Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate  tint 
ic^t,  coiicurr  raanv  other  inc<n7veniences — unthankful:  friends, 
decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negHgent  servants,  f^servi 
J&reces,  versipelles^  calhdiy  eccUsa  silt  milk  elavihis  rese* 
vant^  fvrtiwqve  raptani^   eonsTtnmnf,  ligvrmntj    casualties, 
ta;tes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  expcnces,enterlainmenls?, 
lots  of  stock,  enmities,  emnlaticws,  frequent  invitations,  losses', 
wirelyship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  (that  which  is  the 
giil'f  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confu- 
sion ;  by  which  meanes  they  are  drenched  on  a  suddain  in  their 
estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextri- 
cable labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  griefe,  disconteut^ 
amd  melancholy  it  self» 

*Te».  •Ampfiit.     Plaut.  «  Paling      Films  aat  fur.  ^Catusriim 

mure,  dut>  gaCIi  simul  in  acde,  et  glotes  binae,  nwnqnam  vivunt  sine  lire.  <  Res 

acigusta  domi.  ^  When  pride  and  beggery  meet  in  a  fi^mily.  they  rore  and  hnw>^ 

and  cause  as  many  flashes  of  discontents*  as  fire  and  water,  when  ibey  concur^  mak« 
iluiuder-cbps  iii  die  itkycs.  s  Flauius,  Aulctlar. 
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I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  no\y  briefly  run  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jo viail,  and  merry  in  the  worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy:  but,  for  their  cares,  miseries, 
siispitions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I  refer 
you  to  Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourselh 
at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others, 
they  are  most  troubled  with  pcrpetuall  feares,  anxieties,  ins*^ 
much,  that  (as  he  said  in  *  Valerius)  if  thon  knewest  with 
what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thow  wouWst 
not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure  and  finee 
from  feares  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  ^  of  reason  too 
ofi,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  our  histories^ 
guds  de  stullU  prodidere  stulti — Uiades,  iEneides,  Annakfi 
and  what  is  the  subject. 

Stultorum  regum  et  popaloram  comtinet  aestna. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasjou^ 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  dote^ 
every  page  almost  will  witness  : 

■  deiirant  reges,  plectantur  Achivi, 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  mnn- 
ner  of  hairbr;«n*d  actions,  are  great  men  :  procttl  a  Jove,  pr&cut 
afulmine:  the  nearer,  the  worse.  If  they  live  in  c<»urt,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes  favours,  /Y«- 
genitfm  vultu  stntque  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down, 
(as  ^  Pol  yfei  us  describe?  them)  likesomany  casting  counters  ^nota 
ofgoldy  to  morrow  of  silver  ^  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  compu^ 
tant  will;  now  they  stand  for  unites,  to  morro/v  for  thonsands  ; 
now  before  all,  and  anon  behind.  Beside,  they  torment  one 
another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations :  one  is  ambition^ 
another  enamoured ;  a  third,  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  over-runs  his 
fortunes;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  8cc. 
But,  for  these  mens  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lu- 
cian*s  tract,  de  mercede  condnctis^  ^'-iEneas  Sylvius,  (libidinis 
et  stultitof  servos,  he  calls  them)  A^rippa,  and  manv  others. 

Of  philosophers  and  schollars,  priscce  sapientice  dictatores^ 
I  have  already  spoken  in  general  termes.  Those  superinten- 
dents of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined  men, 
minions  of  the  Muses, 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  *  Pellitur  Inbcllis  sapientia ;  vi  j^ritur  res.      Vetns  pTo- 

^wbiunt,  Aut  regem  autjatuuro  nasci  oportere.  ^  Lib.  I.  hist.  Rom.  Siini(<rs 

abacalonim  calculis,   secundum  computantis  arbitrtum,  modo  serei  sunt,  modo 
wrei;  ad  nudim  regis,  nunc  beati  sunt,  nunc  misert.  *  Xrumiio&ique  Solones* 

lASa.  3w  De  miser,  curialium. 
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•  mcnteniqtue  habere  qiaeis  bcmarti. 


£t  esse  ^  coFctiffs,  dali>M  est^- 

*^  these  accute  and  subtil  sophist-ers,  so  much  honoured,  have 
as  much  need  of  hellebor  as  others. 


O'njedici,  mcdiaitt  pertunditfc  venam. 


Read  Luctan's  P'iscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them  ; 
^grippa*s  tract  of  the  Vaoity  of  Sciences;  nay  read  their  own 
workeSy  their  absurd  tenents^  prodigious  paradoxes,  ^^ris7/m  #6* 
neatisy,  amici  ?  You  shall  &nde  that  of  Aristotle  triv;,.  nullum 
magnum  %ng€nm)9h  sine  mixlurd  demefUice}  they  have  a  worm^ 
aS'Well  asothers:  y(^u  ^hall  fiHdearphantasticallstrainya'fustiafiv^ 
a  bumbasl^  a  vainglorious  humour,-  aav  affected  style,  &c.  like  a 
prominent  thred  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,,  run  panlllel  through* 
out  their  workes;  and  they  that  teach  wisdome,  patience,  meek- 
ness, are  the  verye^t  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent, 
^fn  the  multitude  ofivisdomeisgriefe;  (tnihe  that  enttedsefh 
wistRjme  encreaseth  sorrow,  inced  not  quote  mine  author., 
They  that  laugh  and  contemn  othen^,  coifdemn  the  M^rld  of 
folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,,  arc  a»  giddy-headed,  and  lye  as 
open,  as  any  other.  ^Demoeritus^,.that  common  flouter  of  miy, 
was  ridiculous  hjmself:  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Luclauy 
satyricall  Lu<iiliu8,  PetroiliLis,  Varra,  Persius,  &c.  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest;  Lm-ipedem  rectus  derideat^  jElhiopem 
alius*  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode, 
as  a- v-ast  ocean  of  Obs  and  Sols,  school  divinity;  «  a  labyrinth 
of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions :  incredibilem 
delii atiofnerriy  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
subiilis  ^  ScotU'S  lima  veriiatis,  Occam  irrefragabilis,  cujus 
ingeuium  veleia  omnia  ingenia  suhvm'tit^  &^c,  Baconthrope^ 
Doctor  ResoluttiSy  and  Cotc^ihum  Tkeologiwy  Thomas  him- 
self^ Doctor  *  SeraphiciiSy  ctii  dictavit  AngeluSy  &c^  what 
shall  become  of  humanity  ?  Ars  stulta,  what  can  she  plead  ? 
what  can  her  followers  say  for  themstlvcs  ?  Much,  learning 
Here-diminikit''bfvm^  hath  craekt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such 
root,  that  tribus  Anticyris  cupiU  insauabilej  hellebor  it  self  can 
do  no  good, nor  that  renowned 'lanthern  of  tpictetus,  by  which 
if  any  i^iau  studied^  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will 
not  serve.  Rhetoricians,  in  ostentationem  loq,uacitatis^  mulia 
agitant — out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much'to 

• 

*  F.  Doitxifr  Epid.  lib,  1.  c.  13.  ^  Hoe cn|;noiD«titt> cohonestid  Rooise,  qnr 

caeteros  mortates •sapieiitta  pnetUtvnt.     Teitis  Plin!  lib.  7.  cap,  94.  ^  Imenirv 

pofaarxeFti  ratione  modbque  :  mad  by  tbe1>ook,  thty.  ^  Juv«aal'.  *  Salo-i 

mon.  ^  Communis  irrisor  stuUiiiae.  c  Wit,  wkitbef  wilt  ?  i*S<:i»Uger, 

exercitnt.  324.  *Vit.ejus.  ''Ennius.  ^Lucian.  TcrmUlednchnus 

ulim  cmpta  ;  studens  iode  sapietitiam  adipiscctHr,. 
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iK>  puTptwe,     Oratours  can  pcrswack  other  men  what  they  wUT, 
quo  volunt,  unde  voiuniy  move,  pacific,  &c.  but  cannot  selle 
their  own  brains.     What  saith  Tnlly  ?  Malo  induertam  pru^ 
dentiafHy  qu&m  loquacem  stntiitiam  ;  and  (as ""  Seneca  seconds 
him)  a  wrse  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous. 
*iFabiws  esteems  no  better  of  roost  of  them,  either  in  speech,, 
acdon,  gesture^  tiian  as  men  beside  themselves,  msflwo^  de^^ 
elammtfifes ;  so  doth  Gh'egory ;  non  miki  sapit  qui  sermqne^ 
std  qmfatiis^  sapiL    Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good  oratour  is 
#  funv-coafl,  «n  eviV  man;  ionus  orator  pessimus  vir ;  kis 
tongue  is  set  tO'  sale  ;•  he  is  a  mecr  voyce  (as  ^  he  said*  of  a- 
nigbtinga]) ;  dat  sine  mente  sonum  ;  an  hyperbolical]  lyar,  & 
iatterer,  xpairasite,  and  (as  ^  JkmmianvsMarc^llinus  wilt)  a' 
oonrupring  cosener,  mtQ  that  <!otb  more  mischiefe  by  his^faire' 
speeches,  than  he  that  Vribes  by  mony ;  for  a:«man  may  with* 
Biore  £icility  avoid  him  that  circtnnvents  by  mony,  than  bint: 
that  <ieKieiv«s  with  gibsing  terms;  which  made  ^  Socrates  so 
ntKli'  abhor  ai#  exptode  them.     '  Fraca^torius,  a  famt)us 
pocC^  ffieely*  grants  air  poets  to  be  mad  ;  so  doth  « Scaliger  ; 
and  who  doth  not?  fAui  insanti  homo,  aut  versus  facit,  not. 
Sett*  7»  L  9.    htsanire  Inhety  i.  e.  versus  ccmponere,    Virg. 
EeL  3,    So  Servins interprets)  atlpoets  are  mad,  a  company  of 
bitter  sacrists,  detractours,  or  else' parasitical  applauders:  ancf 
what  is>  poetry  itself,  but  (as  Austin  holds^  vinum  erroris  ab 
ebriisdoutorivus  proplnatvm  P  You  may  give  that  censure  of 
then¥>  in>  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Ger- 
maniis  Brixius  poems  in  particular. 


•^^ 


— vehuntur 


lo  rate  stultitiae:  s/lvani  habitant  Punas. 

Budaeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  I^ipsetus,  wiil  have  civil  law 
ta  Be  the  towre  of  wisdome :  another  honours  physick,  the 
quintessence  of  nature;  a  third  tumbles  tlu;m  both  down^  and 
sets  up  the.  flag, of  bis  own  peculiar  science.  Your  superciliousi 
criticKs,  grammatical  triflers,  note^makers,  curious  antvqna-' 
ries,  finde  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  in^ptiarum  dtUcias^ 
amongst  the  rubbish,  of  old  writers :  ^  pro  stuliis  habent\  nisi 
Mliqum  sufficiant  mvMrey  quad  in  aliorum  scriptis  v$rtand 
viiUx:  all.i^ols  with  them  that  cannot  iinde  fault :  they  corred 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to Jinda 
oui.hpw  many  streeiis  iaRomey  tiou6es>  gates>  tov^res,  Ho- 

•  Epist.  ST.  1. 1(H.  ]^on*opoTtet  Qrationem  sapientls  esse  polham  aut  sAlicItara* 
^Lib.  3.  cap.  IS.  MtUto  anhelitu,  jactatioiie,  fiifcntes,  pettus>  frontem  cxdmtes,  i&c. 
^  Li^sius.  Voces  sunt,  practerea  nihil.  <*Lib.  SO.  Plus  mali  farere  videiur  qui 

crtfiianc  ^pNMa^^kpfcti*.c|tteifi^^is  corrumpiC:  nam,  ^c.  *  In  Gor^.  Platonis. 

'  lA'N4Mici<f.         *Si  CurarsitLyxus,  &c.  qViotiesftnit^farit;  furic,  nnans,  Mbens, 


•  ^ia«;4si 


^M^rus,  Utop«  Ubr  il. 
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mer^s  ccKintrey>  iEiieas  mother,  Niobe*8  daughters,  an  Sappho 
pnhlica  fuerit  P  ovum  ^prius  extiterit^  an  gallina  P  &t\  et 
alia  J.  quce  dediscenda  essent^  si  sciresy  as  'Seneca  boidd — 
what  cloathesthe  senatours  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shews,  how 
they  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  close-stool,,  how  many 
dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an 
historian  to  relate,  (''according  to  Ludovic.  Vives)  is  very  ri- 
diculous, is  to  them  most  prefious  elaborate  stuffe,  they  ad- 
mired for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean  rime 
for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a 
province ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore* 
Quosvis  -auctores  absiirdis  commentis  suis  percacant  et  stereos- 
rant  y  one  saith :  they  bewray  and  dawb  a  company  of  bookes 
and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  (joorrecto^ 
rum  sterquilinia  ^  Scaliger  calls  them)  and  sheW  their  wit  in 
Censuring  others, — ^a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  bum- 
ble bees,  dors  or  beetles  j  inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  versan-- 
tur^  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  du^hils,  and  pre- 
fer a  manuscript  manj  times  before  the  Gospel  itself,  « ttie^ 
saurufii  criticuittf  before  any  treasure,  and  wiih  their  delea^', 
iurs^  alii  legunt  sic^  mens  codex  sic  habetj  with  their /)05/rem^ 
edilioneSj  annotations,  castigations,  Sec.  make  bookes  dear, 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no.  body  good :  yet,  if  any  man 
d?ire  appose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  asud- 
dain ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  in- 
vectives, what  apologies  ?  ^Epiphy Hides  kce  sunt  et  mere  nugiB» 
But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  against  them,  be- 
cause [  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally 
conclude,  they  are  a  klmleof  mad-men,  (as  '^Seneca  icsieems  of 
them)  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly, 
to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or 
teach  us  ingenia  sanarsj  memoriam  officiorum  ingerere^  ac 
Jidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinere,  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or 
rectifie  our  manners.  Numquid  tibi  non  demens  videtiir^  si  istis 
operam  impenderit?  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with 
Archimedes,  whiles  his  house  is  raiwacked,  and  his  city  be- 
sieged, when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion, -^or  we, 
whiles  our  soules  are  in  danger,  Cmors  sequitnry  vita  fugiij 
to  spend  oar  time  in  toyes,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

That  ** lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny;  Amare 
simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non  datur  :  Jupiter  himself  cannot 
intend  both  at  once, 

•  Macrob,  ?atur.  7    16.  *>  Kpisr.  16.  *  Lib  decaussis/xirrop'.^rtimik. 

*  Lib.  2.  in  Ausnn'iitn^ ca{K  19.  et  33.  .  « 'Edit.  7.  volum.  lano  Grutero. 

'Aristophanis.  Ranis.  8  Lib.  dc  bcncficiis*  .     .   ^D.dirusct^Mttina-llicitar 

xucritu.  Hor.    Seneca. 
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- '.  Non  beoeconveniaDt;,  nee  in  unk  sede  mco'ailtur^ 
Majtsta?  et  amor. 

Tullie,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  secund  marriage,  replyed, 
he  could  not  simul  amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  awd  love  both 
together,  ^  Est  Orcus  tile;  vis  est  immedicabilis ;  est  ra-' 
lies  insana :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ; 
impotent  em  et  insanam  Lihidinem  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impo- 
tent and  racing  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart ;  in  the 
mean  time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  most  women 
are  Jhols^  (^  consilium  feminis  invatidumj  Seneca,  men,  be 
they  yong  or  old  ;  who  doubts  it  ?  youth  is  mad,  as  Ulius  in 
Tullie,  Stulti  adolescentuli,  old  age  little  better,  deliri  senes, 
^c.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  ^said  he  tbea 
'htgdxi  to  ht'mse 9  turn  sapere  icepit,  and  therefore  lamented 
his^departure.  If  wisdomecome  so  late,  where  shall  we  finde 
a  wise  man?  our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  ^  I  would 
cite  more  proofs  and  a  better  author ;  but  for  the  present,  let 
one  fool  point  ^t  another.  «  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an* 
opinion  of  rich  ^  men — wealth  and  wisdome  cannot  dwejl  /en- 
gether  ;  stultitiam  patiuntur  opes;  ^  and  they  do  commonly 
^infatuar^  cor  homtnis,  besot  men ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  Jhols 
have  fortune ;  ^  sapientia  non  invenitur  in  terra  suaviter  vi- 
ventium.  For,  besides  a  naturall  contempt  of  learning,  which 
accompanies  such  kinde  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (for  they 
Avill  take  no  pains)  and  which  "  Aristotle  observes,  uhi  mens 
plurimaf  ill  minima  fortitna ;  uhi  plurima  Jhrtunay  ibi 
mens  perexi^ua  j  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly 
together :  they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them>  in 
their  heads  as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of 
liberal!  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem, 
polish  the  minde,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour 
or  other,  by  which  they  are  led;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an  atheist, 
a  secund  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  al} 
for  a  satyrist  to  work  upon) 

— —  "Hie  miptamm  insailit.ambribus,  hie  pucrorura 5— 

•  one  iis  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  ca- 
rousing, horse-riding,  spending ;  a  fourth,  of  building,  fight- 
ing, &c. 

*  Ovid,  Met.  '      ^  Plutarch.  An>atorio  est  araor  insanus.  *  £pUt.  39. 

'  Sylvae  nuptialis  1. 1.  mim.  11.  Omnes  mulieres,  ut  plurlmum,  stultae.  *  Aris- 
totle. ^  Doiere  se  dixit,  quod  turn  vita  egrederetur.  s  Lib.  1*  num.  ll# 
lapientit  et  divitise  vjx  simul  pos&ideri  pos&unt.  ^  They  get  their  wisdome  by 
^ng  pie-crust,  some.  ^  Xf^ifA^ara  704(  dvirroK  yt»iTa(»  ft^^offvvin*  Opes  qui* 
i^  mortaiibus  sunt  amentia.  Theo^nis.  ^  Fortuna,  nimium  quern  fovet,  stuU 
tumfacit.  ^Joh.>8.  *"  Mag.  moral,  lib.  2.  et  lib'.  1.  sat  4.  »  Hot. 
Kr«  I.  sat.  4.  «-Ins«na  gula,  insan«  obstructionos,  ionium  ¥cd8n^  studium-r* 
Discordia  demeas,    Virg.  Aji.                       v     ' 
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Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  i 

Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talkt  of;  *Hc- 
liodoms  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger 
concludes  of  them  all,  they  are  staluce  erectce  Hultiiicey  the 
very  statues  or  pillars  of  folly.  Chuse  out  of  all  stories,  him 
that  hath  been  most  admired;  you  shall  still  (inde  multa  adIaU'- 
deniy  multa  ad  vituperationetfi  magnificay  as  *»Berosus  of  Se- 
miramis:  omnes  mortales  militidj  triumphis^  divitiisj  ^c. 
turn  et  luxuy  ccedcy  C{eterisque  vitiis^  antecessit :  as  she  had 
some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander^  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  over-; 
taken  in  drink  :  Caftsar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  out  vain* 
glorious,  ambitious  :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous: 
*  Hannibal  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had  he  many  vices; 
unam  virtutem  mille  viiia  comitanttir,  as  Mdchiavel  of  Cos* 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will' de- 
termine of  them  all,  they  are  like  those  double  or  turning  pic- 
tures; stand  before  which,  you  see  a  faire  maid  on  the  one 
side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owie  :  look  upon  them  at  the 
^rst  sight,  ?illiswell;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  finde 
them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other  ;  in  some 
few  things  praise-worthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents, 
wants,  and  such  miseries ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Ari- 
stophanes Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad ;  ^  they  have 
all  the  symptomes  of  melancholy — feare,  sadness,  suspitibn> 
&c.  as  shall  be  proved  in  his  proper  place : 

Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris. 

And  yet  me  thinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they, 
he  of  what  condition  they  will,  that  bear  a  publike,  or  pri- 
vate purse  ;  as  a  '  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich 
Duke  of  Camwal,  suing  to  be  emperour^  for  his  profuse 
spending,  qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  elector 
rum  sicui  aquam^  that  scattered  mony  like  water;  I  do 
censure  them.  Stiilta  jinglia,  (sailh  he)  quce  tot  denariis 
sponte  est  privnta;  stulti  principes  AlemanicB^  qui  nohilejus 
suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt.  Spend-thrifts,  bribers,  and 
bribe-takers,  are  fools;  and  so  are  ^  all  they  that  cannot  keep^  . 
disburse,  or  spend,  their  monys  well. 

*  Heltodorus  Carthaginiensis  ad  extr^um  orbis  sarcophago  testamento  me  hie 
jusf:!  ron<iier,  ut  vidcrem  anquis  insanior  ad  me  visendum  usque  ad  haeciocii  pcne« 
ttnTct.     Orteiius,  in  Gad,  ^  If  it  be  his  work ;  which  Gasper  Veretus  suspects. 

«  Livy.  Ingcntfs  viitutes ;  ingentia  vitia.  ^  rior.  Quisquis  ambitioae  mala  aut 

argent!  pallet  amure ;  Quisquis  luxuria,  tristiqoe  supersticione.  Per.  *  Chro- 

xiira  Slavooica,  ad  annum  1257.  de  cuju^  pecutiia  jam  iacredibilia  dixcnutf. 
''A  fool  and  his  mony  arc  soon  parted. 
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I  mi^ht  say  the  Irke  of  angry,  peevish^  envious,  ambitious 
(*  Anttcyrasmelior  sorheremeracasj ^  £picures,  atheists,  scbis* 
maticks^  bereticks  :  hi  omnes  habent  imaginattonem  Icesam 
(saith  Nymanntia);'  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident^  ^ 
Tim.  3.  9«  ^  Fabatus,  an  Itah'an,  holds  sea-faring  men  all 
wad;  the  ship  is  mad y  for  it  never  stands  still:  the  marriners 
are  madj  to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers :  the 
waters  ate  raging  m^d,  in  perpetual  motion :  the  windes  are 
as  mad  as  the  rest :  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither 
they  would  go :  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all,  that 
go  to  sea  ;for  one  fool  at  horns,  they  finde  forty  abroad.  He 
was  a  mad  man  that  said  it ;  and  thou,  peradventure,  as  mad^ 
to  read  it.  ^  Fielix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all  alcbymists  are 
mad,  out  of  their  wits;  ^  Athenseus  saith  as  much  of  fidlers^ 
e/  Musarum  luscinias^  *  musicians ;  omnes  tibicifies  insani* 
unt;  ubisemel  efflant,  avolat  illico  mens  ;  \n  cotn^  mns\c\i 
at  one  ear ;  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain-glortous 
persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  ^  lascivious ;  I  c^n  feel 
their  pulses  beat  hither :  horn-mad  some  of  them^  to  let  others 
lye  with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  sin  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task, 
to  ^  reckon  up  '  insanas  substructionei,  insanos  labores,  insa» 
Hum  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad  bookes,  endeavours,  carriages, 
gross  Ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures,  insanam 
gulam,  insaniam  villarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tullie  terms 
them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend  structures,  as  those 
iEgyptian  pyramids,  labyrinths  and  Sphiiiges,  which  a  com* 
pany  of  crowne4  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly  built, 
when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  theif 
hypocrisie^  mconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  dementem  te^ 
meritatem,  fraud,  cosenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  in- 
gratitude, ambition,  gross  superstition,  ^  tempora  infecta  «f 
adulatione  sordida,.  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery, 
stUpend,  parasitical  fawning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  con-^ 
flicl«,  desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  ta 
anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted  :  and  monster-conquering  Hercu* 
les,  that  subdued  the  worlds  and  helped  others,  could  not 

*Orat.  <!e  imag.-^Ambitiosus  etaiidax  naviget  Anticyras.  ^  Navis  stulta^ 

<lv«conttnuo  movetur;  nautse  stultl,  qui  se  periculisexponunc ;  aqua  insana,  quae  $ic 
fremit,  3cc.  aer  jactatur,  Sec.  qui  mari  se  committit,  stolidutn  unum  t^rra  fu« 
giens  40  mari  invenit.      Gaspet  Ens.  Moros.  ^  Cap.    de  alien,   mentis. 

*  DipnosophisC  lib.  6.  *  Tibicines  mente  capti.     Erasm.  Chil.  4.  cen.  7. 

'  Prov,  30.  hmsaa  libido.— Hie,  rogo,  non  furot  est  ?  non  est  ha^  mcntula  demens? 
B^rtep.  74.  I,  3.  e  MiUo^puellarum  ct  puerorum  mille  furores.  *»  Utef 

est innnior  horum  ?  Hor.  Ovid.  Xirg.  Plin.  *  plin,  lib*  36,  ^  Tacitus, 

SAnnal.  / 
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rdieve  himself  in  this ;  but  road  he  \vas  at  last.  And  ivkere 
shall  a  map  walk,  converse  wifh  whom,  in  what  province^, 
city.,  and  not  meet  with  Sigoior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Masnadeg,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  saj^no  less.  ^  E 
Jungis  nail  homines;  or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from 
those  that  were  struck  by  Sampson  with  the  iaw-boneof  an 
a^se,  or  from  Peucalion  and  Pyrrba's  stones  j  (ox  durum  genus 
Suvius  ^  marmorei  sumus ;  w«  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  beard  that  inchant^ 
ed  horn  of  Astolpho  (thai  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which 
never  .£^.unded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear^ 
ready  to  make  away  themselves ;  ^  or  landed  in  th«  mad  ba^a 
in  the  ]p^uxiae  st^a  of  Dgpknis  insanoy  which  had  a  secret  Qua* 
lity.  tp.dem^ntate;  they  are  a  company  of  giddV-beads,  an«r« 
noon-m^  I  it  is  midsomer-moon  still,  and  the  do^-di^e9 
last  ajl  the  year  long :  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  thea 
^XQ^pt  li  Ulriciis  Huttenus  ^  Nem<i;  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horh 
sapit  {  .Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis ;  crimine  Nemo  caret/ Ne^, 

fiQ  soxte  sud  vivit  cofUenius  ;  Nemo'  in  amore  safii;  Jfemo 
oniLs;  Nemo  sapiens  ;  Nemm  est  ex  omni  parte  beatusy  f^. 
and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody,  shall  go 
fl^^ '  Quid  vaieat  nemo,   nemo  referre  potest.    But  whom 
sb^I  I  except  in  the  secuod  place  ?  such  as  are  silent :  vir  sc^ 
pity  qui  paiica  loquitur  ;  ""  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and 
i^adness,  than  by  taciturnity.     Whom  in  a  third  ?  all  sena-. 
tours,  magistrates  $  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con*!* 
Querours  valiant,   and  so  are  all  great  fnen ;   non  est  bonum  ~ 
fudere  cum  diis ;  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good^  by  their^ 
'  office  and  place ;  his  licet  impune  pessimos  fsse^  (some  say)  we 
must  not  speak  of  them ;  neither  is  it  fit ;  per  me  sint  omnia 
protinus  alba  ;  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ? 
Stoicks?  Sapiens  Siokus;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  per- 
turbations, (as  ^  Plutarch  scoffs  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with 
torments f  or  burnt  ivithfire^'foyled  by  his  adversary ^  sold  of 
his  enemy.    Though  he  he  wrinkled^  sandrblindj  toothless^ 
qnd  deformed,;  yet  he  is  most  beautifiil^  and  like  a  god,  a 
hi?ig.  in  conceit y  though  not  worth  a  groat.     He  never  dotes^ 
never  madj  never  sadf  drunk  p  because  vertue  cannot  be  taken 

* 

•  Ovid.  7.  met  E  fungis  lyiti  homines,  ut  olim  Corinthi  prtmcvi  ,iHius  loci  ac- 
colaC)  quia  stolidi  et  fatui  fuagi&nati  dicebaotur.     Idem  et  alibi  dica^  ^  F»« 

mlan.  Strada,  de  bajulis,  de  marmoFe  semisculptii.  <^- Arrianus,  perip^  marif. 
Euxinl,  yorrtus  ejus  memloit,  et  Gillius  1.  3.  de Qosphor.  Thracio.  Et  launu innw, 
quae,  allata  in  convivium,  convivas  omnes  in«ioia  aifecit.  GuHd.  Slucckios,  com-' 
mait,  &c.       ^     '^  Lepidum  poema,  sic  tnacriptum.  *  Stukiliam  disaimulan 

iioi\  poces^  nisi  taciturnitate.  '  Extortiu,  non  cruciatur ;  ambiutut,  non  laeditur ; 

prostratitf  in  lucta,  non  vincitur ;  son  fit  captivus,  ab  ^ste  venundatu*.  Et  si  rago-' 
•us,  seney,  edentulus,  luscus,  deformis,  formosus  t^mi^n^  ^  dcQ  fimiUs,  &lix,  diva% 
Itt^nuUius  t^^n%,  eui  deoario  noa  »i|  dignus» 
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awuif  {as  a  Ztno  holdis)  iy  te^m  cf  ^tron^  appf'ehensim: 
but  M  Wft»  mad  m  s^y  ^o.  *»  AnticyfcB  cc^h  hnic  est  opus  dut 
d^tattd:  he  had  tieed  td  be  bofed^  utid  %o  had  all  his  fellows^ 
as  wise  as  they  wdtild  s^em  (o  be.  Cbrysippus  hiitiseK  libe- 
rally gratitB  tbem  to  b^  fools  as  well  others,  at  eehain  times, 
upon  some  occasioiiiS)  afmtti  virtntem  all  pef  ebrietateni, 
cut  atribilarium  nwrbuTit :  it  tna.y  be  lost  by^tfruhketiuess  dr 
melancholy  ;  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well'  as  the  rest ; 
*  ad  sumftmrn^  sapient,  fiUi  quutti  pituitd  inolesta:  I  should 
here  except  some  eynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Thebaa 
Crates,  or,  to  descend  to  these  times,  that  oitiniscious,  only 
wise  fraternity  *•  of  the  Rosie  Cross,  those  great  theologues, 
politicians,  philosophers*  physitians,  philologers.  artists,  &c. 
of  whom  S^  Bridget,  Albas  Jacchimus,  Leicenpergius,  and 
suck  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the 
world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen, '  Neuhusius  makes 
a  doubt  of  it.  ^Valentinus  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Clias 
Artifex  theirTheopbrastian  master;  whom  though  Libaviiis and 
many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  the  Zrenewer 
cfail  arts  dnd  sciences^  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
living ;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  grfeat 
patron  of  Paracelsus)  contends,  and  certainly  avers  ^  a  most 
divine  man^  and  the  quintessence  of  wis^ome  wheresoever  he 
is ;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends.  Sec,  are  all  '  betrothed  to 
tvisdome,  if  we  may  belceve  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their 
name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools:  for,  besides  tnat  para^iti^ 
ckl  testimony  of  Dousa,  •    . 

A  Sole  exoriente,  Mosotidas  usque  paludes^     . 
Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  se  sequiparare  queat'— 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^  humani  generis  quidam 
pusdagtgus  voce  et  stylof  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutouf 
of  t*s  all;  aibid  for  thirteen  yearcs,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wis- 
dome  in  the  Low  Gouritreys,  (as  Ammonius  the  philosopher 
sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  ^  cum  humanitaie  literas,  et  sa- 
\  pi&titiiaM  cuMpfudentidt  antistes  sapiehticBf  he  shall  be  sapU 
\  ehium  octamts.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  "»his  parrots 
ofttn  rtiake  hith— a  demi-gc^ ;  and  besides  his  holiness  can- 
tiot  err  irf  catkedrd  belike :   aftd  yet  some  of  them  have  beeh 

*  Ilium  cMt^uiAt  non  injilril  affici,  noh  insartii,  non   inebWafi,  (^uia  vlrtiDs 

non  eripitiir  ob  constantes  comprchcnsiones.     J-ips.  ^hys.  Stoic,  lib-  3.  diifi.  1S» 

*  Yarrcus  Hcbus,  epig.  102. 1.  Q,  *  Hor,  *  Fratres  sanct.  Rosea:  Crucis. 

I  •  A»  aint,  quftlessint,  unde  nomen  illud  asclverint  '  Turri  Babel,    ~     «  Om- 

niam  artium  et  scientSarum  instaurator.  ^  Divinuk  ille  vir,  a^ctor  notarum  in 

I  ep,  Rog,  Bacon,  ed.  ifeimbur.  1608.  *  Sapl«iti«  dcsponsati*  k  Solus^ie 

i  tetapienft^  alit  Yt>litant  velut  uiribrs.        *  fai  ep.  ad  Bal^.  Moittinn.        »  &•• 

jccdoocttls  ad  Pftftvum.    JFclious  cum  reliqaiis. 
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,»i^icians,  herelicks,  atheists, xhildrtn ;  and,  as  Platina  saith 
of  John  ^2i  Eit  .si  vir  Uteratus^  multa  stoliditaiem  ^i  levi-- 
taiem  prce  seferefitia  egiiy  siolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii ;  a 
schollar  sufficient;  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly.  Lightly 
I  can  say  no  more  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to  the 
rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  (as  Arios- 
to  feigns^  1.  34)  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

« 

I  Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambUion, 
Some^  following  »  lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 
Some,  in  faire  Jewells  rich  and  costly  set. 
Others  in  poetry,  their  wits  forget.. 
Another  thinks  to  be  an  alchymist,  ^ 

Till  all  4)6  spent,  and  that  his  number's  mist. 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record  ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  past  cure,  many  of  them ;  **  crepunt  ingenia;  the 
symptomes  are  manifest ;  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish  : 

^      *  Quum  furor  baud  dubiusi  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesls, 

what  remains  then  •*  but  to  send  for  lorarios,  those  officers  to 
carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  arid  set  Rabe- 
lais to  be  their  physitian. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  that  so 
boldy  censure  others,  tu  nullune  habes  vitia  ?  Have  I  no 
faults  ?  « Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos 
humerus  sumus :  I  confess  ^t  again,  I  am  as  foolish^  as  mad 
as  any  one. 

'  Insanus  vobis  videor :  non  deprecor  ipse. 
Quo  minus  insanus — •• — r-r— 

Ido  not  denye  it;  demens  ie popuh  demaiur.  My  comfort 
is,  J  haye  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And 
though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  yet  not 
so  i^ad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perl;)aps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  me- 
lancholy, or  mad,  dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  that,  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus ;  I  can  but 
wish  my  self  and  them  a  good  physitian^  and  all  of  us  a  bet- 
ter minde, 

*  Magnum  virum  sequi  est  sapere,  same  think  ;  others,  desipere.  Catul.  ^  Plaut 

Menxch.  »  In  Sat.  14.        <*  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyrx,  to  make 

hellebor  pottage,  settle. brain  pottage.  «  Aliquantulum  tamen  inde  me  Solabor* 

quod  una  .cum  multis  etsapientibus  et  cdcberrimis  viris  ipse  iusipieni  sim  ;  quod 
d^  se  Menippus  JLuciani  in  Necyoxnantia.  ^  Fetromus,  in  CaUlect. 
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And  altboUffh,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  (had  a  just  cause 
to  undertake  tnis  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of 
dotage,  that  somen  might  acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and 
seek  to  refor^n  what  is  amiss  ;  yet  I  have  a  more  serious  intent 
at  this  time;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — to  say 
no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metapho- 
rically mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid, 
angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious^ 
ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant, 
dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  harebrained,  &c.  mad,  frantick,  fool- 
ish, heteroclites,  which  no  new  ^hospitall  can  hold,  no  physick 
l^elp — imy  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse, 
to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  his  parts 
and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordmary  disease,  and  that 
philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes, 
and  severall  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ; 
moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it 
being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  *»MercuriaHs  observes,  tn  these 
Mirdayes;  so  often  happening,  saith  ^^Laurentius,  in  our  mise^ 
fable  times,  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  bf  it.  Of 
the  same  minde  is  iElian  Montaltus,  ^Melanctfaon,  and  others; 
'Julius  Csesar  Claudinus  calls  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  dis^ 
eases,  and  so  common  in  this  crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce 
t>neof  a  thousand  is  free  from  it;  and  that  splenetick  hypo- 
chondriacal winde  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  jthen  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  com- 
mon, I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  generall  service,  and 
spend  my  time  better,  than  to  prescribe  meanes  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemicall  disease,  that  so 
often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body. and  minde. 

If  1  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is  (which  lam  sure  some  will  object)  too phan- 


dixitt  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or 
anothers  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name;  a  difference  be* 
twixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a  princes,  a  phih>sophers,  a  ma- 
gistrates, a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed ;  and  what 

•That,  I  mean,  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  mancip.  1,  1.  et  26.  Apol.  *Haec 

a£Fectio  nostris  teinporibus  frequenticsima.  *  Cap.  15.  de  Mel.  '  De 

animl.  Nottro  hoc  s«culo  morbua  frequentissimui,  ^  Consult.  98.  Adeo  noatris 
tcmporibus  frequenter  ingruit,  ut  nuUus  fere  ab  ejgs  labe*  immunis  reperiatur,  ct 
omnium  fere  morborum  oc^asio  existat,  '  Mor.  Encom.    Si  quis  calumaietur 

kvius  esse  quam  dfcet  theologuoi}  aut  mordacius  t^uam  dcceat  Chri^tiianuiQ* 
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fiberty  those  o?d  satyrists  have  had :  it  is  a  cenfco  coHected 
from  others ;  not  T,  but  they,  that  say  it. 

•  Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius^  hoc  mibi  juria 
Cum  veni^  dabis j— 

Take  heed  you  mistake  me  hot.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my 
«elf>  I  hope  you  will  pardo^  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  why  should 
any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it? 


Licuit,  semperque  licebitj 


Pareere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be. 
To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free. 

I  hate  their  vices^  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  di&pleased  or 
take  ought  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with 
iiim  thkt  said  it  {so  did  ^Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius, 
Si  parvi  licet  componere  magnis;  and  so  do  I) :  hut  let  Mm  he 
imgry  with  himself ,  that  so  heireyed  and  opened  his  awn 
fmdts  in  applyina  it  to  himself.  ''Ijhe  le  guilty  and  deserve 
it,  let  Mm  amende  mhosoet^er  he  is'^  and  not  be  angry.  He 
that  hateth  correeiion  w  ajbol,  Prov.  1 2. 1 .  If  he  be  not  guilty, 
it  coRCerhs  him  not;  it  is  n€>t>  my  freeness  of  speech,  but  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of  his  own,  that  makes  biiu 
winch. 

Suspici^tie  si  quis  errabit  su^, 

£t  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commttne  omittuai^~^ 

Stulte  audabit  animi  conscieiitiam. 

1  denye  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  a  little  of  D'emo- 
ccitus.  "^  Quamvis  ride?item,  dicere  verum  qttid  vetat  ?  one 
may  speak  m  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart^ 
I  grant  it:  acriora  orexim  excitant  emhammata,  as  he  said  3 
sharp  sauces  increase  appetite ; 

•  Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat,  morsu  fraudatus  aceti. 

Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  wiit  ^Demo- 
critus  buckler;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it;  strike,  where 
thou  wilt,  and  vyhen:  Democritus  dixit;  Democritus  wiTl 
answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  abont 
our  Saturnalian  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  be  said,  nullum 
lihertati  periciilum  est^  servants  in  old  Rome  bad  liberty  to 
gay  and  do  what  them  list.    When  otjr  countpey*men  sacrificed 

'*Hor.  Sat.  4,  1.  1.         ^Epist  ad  Dorpium  de  Mori^.    Si  quispiam  ofFendatur, 
ft  sibi  vindicet,  non  habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripsit ;  ipse,  si  volet,  sccunr 
agat  injuriam,  utpote  sui  proditor,    qui  declaravit  hoc    ad  se  proprie  pertinere, 
9  Si  quis  se  laesum  clamabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suamj  aut  certe  metuni,  Phacd, 
1.  3.    itsop.  Fab:  *  Hor.  •  Mart.  1.  7.  23.  'Utlubct,  fcriat;  aba. 

tergam  hos  ictus  Dcmocrid  pbarsMCO. 
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to  tbeir  goddess  ^Vaeuua)  aod  gat  liplkig  by  theif  Vacunat 
firesy  I  writ  this^  and  published  this*  Ovm  0^My%r  itnnemim^ 
nihiL  The  time,  place^  pef sons,  and  all  circurastaocesy  apo«> 
logize  for  me  ;  and  why  may  I  not  tb^i  be  idle  wilb  others  ? ' 
speak  nay  minde  freely  ?  If  you  denye  me  Hhis  liberty,  upoa 
these  presumptions  I  will  take  it :   I  say  4gain,  I  will  take  \U 

^  Si  quis  esf ,  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
£Kistimabit  esse,  sic  eKistimet. 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  bfa 
girdle;  I  care  not.  Ijowe  thee  nothing,  reader:  I  look  for  n6 
&vour  at  thy  hands;  I  am  independent;  I  feare  not. 

No,  I  recant;  I  will  not ;  I  care;  I  feare;  I  confess  my  faulty 
acknowledge  a  great  offence ; 

»■    ■  ■  M '  ■  ■  motes  pTBBstat  componere  flucttts; 

I  have  overshot  my  self;  I  have  sp<)ken  foolishly,  rashly,  un- 
advisedly, absurdly ;  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
now,  methinks,  upon  a  suddain  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of 
a  dream ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  phantasticall  fit^  ranged  up 
aod  down,  in  and  out;  I  have  insulted  over  most  kinde  of  men^ 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now,  be- 
ing recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  errour,  cry  with  « Orlando, 
Solveie  mu  Pardon  /O  l(mi  !J  that  which  is  past ;  and  I  will 
make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come  :  I  promise  you  a 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If,  through -weakness,  foily,  passion,  'discontent,  ignorance, 
I  have  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  iacknow- 
ledge  that  of*Tacitusto  be  true,  Asperee  facetUBj  ubi  nimis  ex 
veto  traxere^  acrem  sm  memoriam  relinquunt:  a  bitter  jest 
leaves  a  sting  behind  it;  and^  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
^They feare  a  satyrists  wity  he  tkeir  memories.,  I  niay  justly 
suspect  the  worst ;  and,  though  I  hope  I  have  wronged  dm 
man,  yet,  in  Medea'^  words,  I  will  crave  pardon. 


-IHud  jam  voce  extreme  p«to. 


Ne^  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor^ 
Maneant  in  animo  verba }  &ed  meliof  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat ;  haec  irae  data 
Oblitcreotur 

*  Rusticofum  dea  praeesse  racantibus  et  otiosis  putabatur,  cui  post  labores  agri* 
cola  sacriiicabat.  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  1%  Ovid.  1.  6.  Fast.  Jam  quoque  cum  fiunt  anti- 
qiue  sacVa  Vacant,  AnteVacunales  staiitque  sedentque  focos.     Rosinus.  ^  Ter. 

prol.  Eunuch,  ^  Arlost.  I.  39.  St.  58.  ^  Ut  enim  ex^&tudiis  gaudium,  sic 

fitudta  ex  hilaritate  proveniunt.  Plinius  Maximo  suo,  ep.  lib.  8.  *  i^nnal.  15. 

'Sir^nncu  Bacoo  in  bis  Sssayes,  now  Viscount  S'.  Albanes. 
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And,  iii  my  last  words,  this  I  do  desire. 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said^or  ire. 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  minde 
Be  had  of  ns^  hereafter  as  you  £nde. 

i  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan; 
Bot  to  take  oflence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cogrti^ 
turn  haberes^  non  solum  dtmares  nobis  has  facctias  nostras, 
sed  etiatp,  indignum  duceteSj  tarn  humanum  animum,  lene  in^ 
genium,  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If 
tbou  knewest  my  '  modesty  and  sitnpHcity,  thou  wouldst 
easily  pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  mis-p 
conceived.  If  hereafter,  anatomizing  this  surly  hambur^  my 
Iiand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice,  I  launce  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or 
cut  awry,  ^  pai don  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife  ;  'tis  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenour,  and  not 
sometimes  to  lash  out;  difficile  est  satyrdtm  non  scribere ; 
thete  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to 
molest;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  aliquando  bo* 
nus  dtyrmitat  Homerus:  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to 
bversHoot : 


-opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepeve  somnum. 


But  what  needs  all  this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of 
offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 

*  Nemo  aliqutd  recognoscat :  nos  menttmur  omnia. 

1*1!  denye  all  (ray  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have 
said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as 
he  can  accuse  :  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gra- 
cious acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  o£  an  assured  hope  and 
confidence  thereof  I  will  begin. 

*Quod  Probus  Persii  Ptoypattpof  virginati  verccundia  Persium  fuisse  dicit)  ego, 
&c.  ^  Quas  aut  incuria  fudk,  aut  bumana  parum  cavit  natura.  Hor.        ^'PioU 

Plaut 


Lectori  maleferialo. 


KF^U  vero  cavesiSf  edico,  quisquis  es^  ne  temere  sugiUef 
-^  auihorem  hujusce  operisy  aut  cavtUaior  irrideas.  Imo 
ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censurd  tacite  obloquaris,  fvls  dicam  ver^ 
bo  ?J  nequid  nasuttdus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas. 
Nam,  si  talis  reverd  sit,  qual^  price  sefert^  Junior  Demo- 
critus,  seniori  D^mocrito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  genium  vel 
tantillum  sapiat;  actum  de  te;  censorem  €eque  ac  delqtorem 
^aget  e  contra  (pptuldnti  splene  cum  sit);  sufflabittein 
jocoSf  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  Risui  te 
sacrificabit.      ' 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  ne  fdum  Democritum 
Juniorem  conviciis  inf antes,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te 
fum  male  sentientemj  tu  idem  audias  ab  amico  cordato,' quod 
olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^Hippocrate^  concivem  bene 
meritum  et  pqpularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habeas: 
Nee  i\x,  Democrite^  sapis;  stulti  autem  et  insaui  Abderitas* 

•  Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  babes, 
McBc  te  pauds  admonitum  wilo,  maleferiate  Lector »    Abi. 

*Si  inceoinm6rit,  melittsnon  tangere,  clamo.     Hor.  ^  Hippoc/efiist. 

Damageto.  Acccnitus  sum,  ut  Democritum,  tamquam  imanum,  curarem :  sed 
postquam  conveniy  non,  per  Jovem,  desipientis:  negotium,  ted  rerum  omnium  rc« 
fcptaculum  deprehendi;  eju^ue  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abderitanos  vero 
tamquam  non  sanos  accuttvi|  veratri  potionc  ipsos  potius  eguisK  diceos,    '  Mart* 


mf^^m$ 


s=c 


9» 


HERACLlTEy  fleas  !  mis^9  sic  mtvmt  ittot 
Nil  nisi  tnrpe  vides^  nil  nisi  iriste  vides. 

jLide  eiiam^  quantumque  lubet^  JDemocritCf  ride  : 
Nm  nisi  vofm  vides,  non  fttii  sivltu  viits^ 

IsfletUy  hie  risti,  modo  gaudeat ;  unus  utriifiit 
Sit  licet  usque  lalor^  sit  Iket  usque  dolor* 

Nme  ^^Bpus  est  fnam  t^tus^  ekfu  tj^lm  desipii  orU^ 

MHte  HeracU^isf  milkque  D&rhomth, 

♦ 
Nund  opus  est  (tanta  est  insanidj  irahseat  omnts 

Mundus  in  Antipyras^  gramen  in  Hettelomm. 


THB 

SYNOPSIS 

FIRST  PARTITION. 


7SS 


TkeirCap-   >  Impulsive;    $  sin,  concupitoeooe,  &e; 
se«.  Subs.  1.  1  /    c  ;«f*«,.-ir«^  •!!  ^ 


Judiseaiesy 
contidev      ^ 
Sect.  L         ' 


Or 


In.trumem.l5    S  m^Wnperancc,  ill  w«i4  ciaie,^ 

''Of  the  bo-  CEpiacmical,  n  PlagiKi  Wm^  &c. 

or 
FftiticuUr,  as  Cowt,  Drppiie*  &C. 


dySOO, 
whifibaif 


Defmitiop, 
Member^     i 
Divbion, 
\SubstcU  % 


ox 


Ofthehetd 
or  minda 
Suh.  S« 


In  disposition;  «•  lU 
afiectiqui  ^c. 


Or 


«»U 


Dotage. 
Pbreosie. 
Madness. . 
Ecstasic 
Habits,  at  J  Lycanthropia: 
Suh,A     )  Chorus  sanai  Vitl. 
Hydrophobia. 
Possession  or  obsession  of 
Divels. 
(^  Melancholy.     SeeY^ . 
Its  iEqolvocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  £^c.  Substct,  5» 

'*  ^Humours,  Blood,  Fl^gn^ 


To  its  ex« 

plication,  a 
digMssioq 
of  anatomy,  < 
in  wbi^h 
observe 
parts  of 
.Subs.  I. 


Mdancho-   )  ^^*^»  5;  ^ 


Body 
hath 
parts 
Subs,  1. 


P  contained  as 


\ 


or 


^containing 


Choler,  Melancholy. 
|Spirits;  vital, natural,  ani- 
mal. 

'Similar;  spermatical,  or  flekb, 

bones,  nerves,  EBc, 
Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  liver* 
£^c.  Subs»  4. 


Souk  and  lib  {acuities,  ^  Y^}^'  M''  t »  « 
<ww»  »iu  ua  MI.UUJC5,  1  Sensible.  Su^s.  6,  7,  8. 

•*  (  Rational,  Subs,  9, 10,  IX. 


lynnwbi^h 
caoiMlcr 


• 


Its  definition^  name,  d^ifference,  5tt3/.  1. 

The  part  and  parties  affected,  affection,  £3(,  Subs.  8. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  nati^ral,  unnatural,  ^c.  Subs.  4. 

fOf  the  head  alone,  Hy.  ^^ith  their  several 
f  FropcTito  3  pochondriacal,  or  windy  \  ^"^«  'y^P" 
|pai^^    ^Sieiancholy,    Of  the     ^S'??^  P«V«iP 
,,orl  C^iw>Jebodyr 


Speciei 
kind^ 
whi^are 


'  ticks,  cuia* 


Or 


Indefinite;  as  Lqve-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  thl^4 
partition. 


Its  Causes  in  gonenK  SecU  3«  A^ 
];ts  ^ynKptomes  or  signs.  Sect.  S;  B; 
,  Zts.pcognostJKkfl  or  indications.  Sect.  4. 4. 
l^QymJi  tih&  subject  of  the  Secvni  Fwtitl^« 


lis 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITIOPT. 


Sup«rna~ 
tural 


Or 


As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  sccund  cau8«,  SuK  I» 
0(  from  the  clivel  Isomediately,  with  a  digression  of 

the  nature  of  spLrlU  and  dive),  Sub*  2, 
Or  mediately  by  magicians,  witches,  Suh,  3. 
Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorismcs,  signs  from 
physiognomy,  metoposcopy^  chiromancy,  Stib,  4. 
''Congpnite,  C  Old  age,  temperament,  Sub.  5, 

Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  dis- 


f  •' 

* 

I 


A. 

Causes  of 
Melancholy 
are  either 


inward 
from 


ease.  Sub,  ^< 


n. 

Parttetilar 
causes 
Stct,2, 
Menb,  5. 


« 

or 

^Natural 

i 

/ 

S 

€9 

§ 

Or 


r  Evident, 
I  outward, 
remote,  ad- 
ventitious, 
as. 


Necessary,  See  ^ 
'Nurses,  5u^.l. 
£discation,. 

Sub.  2. 
Tcrrours,  af- 
frights. Sub.  S. 
Scoffes,  calum- 


# 
GO 


Outward, 
or  adven^ 
titious, 
which 
are 


nies,  bitter 


o 


Or 


Contingent,  * 
inwaru,  an 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb,  5, 
Sect.  2. 


t 


jests,' iSi^^.  4.    ' 
Loss  of  Liberty, 
servitude,  im- 
prisonment. 
Sub.  5. 
Poverty  and 
want,  Su.b  6, 
An  heap  of  other 
accidents,  death 
of  friends,  loss^ 
&c.  Sub.  7. 


In  which  the  body 
works  on  the  minde,^ 
and  this  malady  \% 
caused  by  precedent 
diseases,  as  agues, 
pox,  &c.  or  tempe- 
rature, innate^  Sub.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  a&  brain, 
heart,  spleen,  liver, 
mesentery,  pylorus, 
stomacb,.&c.  Sub.  %. 


I  Particular  to  the  three  Species,  See  IT. 

^  *  flniiate  humour,    or  From  distcmperatui* 

I      adust. 

J  A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Inward   i  Excess  of  vcncry,  or  defect 

I  Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 

[  Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c.  •       x 


Qf  head  Me- 
lancholy  are 
Sub.  3. 


1 


OT  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 


are. 


Over  all  the 
body,  are,' 


Or       C  He«t  of  the  sun  immoderate. 
A  blow  on  the  head.  . 
Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  gar- 
Outward  y    lick,  onyons,  hot  baths,  overmuch  wak- 
I    -ing,  &c.  . 

1  Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  sCudy^ 
I    vehement  labour,  &c. 
(^  Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 
^  Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowe|s,  stomactl. 
Inward    j   mescnter}%  mcseraick  veins,  liv^r,  &c. 
Q        ^Moneths  or  hemorrhoids  stopf,  or  any 
(   other  ordinary  evacuaticm.        \ 
Outward  I  Thdie  six  non-natural  thirtgs  aWsed. 

SLiverdistemperedf,  stopped,  oHr^rhot,  tptttf 
ingender  melandMl^^-f^mpenttire  innate. 
Q^      C  Bad  dyet,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids^  &<v 
<   and  such  evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &ci 
Outward  (  thos  six  non-natural  things  abufcd* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


m 


0 

Necessary . 

tauses,  as 
those  six 
non-natu- 
tural 
things, 
which  arc, 
Sect.  2. 
^kmk  5. 


"  Bread ;  coarse  and  black,  &c« 
Drink;  thick,  thin,  sowr,  See, 
Water  unclean,  milk,  oyl,  vinegar,  wine,  tpicet, 
&c. 


Sub- 
stance 


Parts ;  heads,  feet,  entrails.  Eat,  bacoa^ 


Flesh 


^Dyctof-   ^ 
fending  in 
Sub.  3. 


^  z^diis  ;  iicdus,  ■CO,,  cuiKiiis 

1      bioodt  Sec,- 
J  CBeef,  pork,  ven 

i  Kindes  <    g<iats,  pigeoni 
V.  \    fen-fowj,  &c. 

/'Of  fish;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slim^r 


venison,  hares, 
pigeons,  peacocksg 


Herbs, 


I      fish,  &c. 


^.  .  ^  J  Of  herbs;pulse,  cabbage,  mclloiii,gar« 
-      *     \      lick,  onyons,  &c/ 

I  All  roots,  raw  fruits^  hard  and  windy 

V.     meats. 


Qali-  f  Preparing 
ty,  as  <  indural 
in        (     dishes. 


Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  sah  meats, 
indurate,  sowced,  fryed,  broiled,  or  made- 
Ac 


^  C  Disorder  in  eating,  immoderale  eating,  orat  un* 

W^*"'    J     seasonable  times,  Sec.  Subsec  2. 
^  *^*       (Cuatome;delight,appetite,altered,&c,5«5f,3. 

Retention  and      C  Costiveness,  hot  baths^sweating,  issues  stopped, 
.  evacuation,       <      Venus  in  excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy. 
Subs,  4.  {      purging,  dec. 

Ayr;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  Sec. Subs.  Si 

Exercise,  <  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  bodyorminde, 
\    Sub.  6.    j     solitariness,  idleness,  a  life  out  of  action,  Sec. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  over-much,  over-little,  Sec, 
Sub.  7. 


Passions  and       ^ 
perturbations 
of  the  minde, 
Subs,%    With 
a  digression  of  j 
the  force  of 
inMgination, 
Sut  2,  and  divi- 
sion of  pas- 
sions into 
ISub.  3. 


ble, 


or 


concu- 

pisci- 

ble. 


I 


Sorrow,  cause  and  symptome,  Sub^  4« 
Feare,  cause  and  symptome,  Sub.  5. 
Shame,  repulse,  disgrace.  Sec,  Sub,  6. 
Envy  and  malice.  Sub,  7.  Emulation, 
hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge.  Sub, 
8.  Anger  a  cause,  Sub^  9.  Discontents, 
cates,  miseries,  Sec.  Sub,  10. 

'Vehement  desires,  ambition.  Sub,  11.  Co- 
vetousness,  ^$>Mayufiiu9y  Sub,  12. 
X'Ove  of  pleasure,  ^ming  in  excess,  &c. 
Sub  13.  Desireof  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &c.  Sub.  14.  Love  of  learning, 
study  in  excess,  with  a  digression  of 
the  miserieofSchollars,  and  why  the 
Muies  are  melancholy,  Sub,  15« 


c 
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r 


I 


Body,  as  ill  dlgestioo,  crudity,  winde,  dry  brains,  hard 
belly,  thick  blood,  much  waking,  heaviness  and  palpi- 
tation of  .heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  Sic.  Suk.  1. 


f  ^Feare  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  sus- 

Common  I      pition,  jealousie,  discontent,  solitariitess, 
to  all  or  ^      irkaomenets,  continual  cogitations, ^rest- 


O 


Symptomet 
melancholy 

ane  either 


of 


or 


c 


most. 


Or 


1      Irss    thoughts,   vain    imaginations,  &c% 
V.    Subju-  2. 


'Celestial  influeaces,  as  }^%cfi  Sec.  parts 
of  the  body,  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
stomach.  Sec 


Saoguine  are  nserry  still,  laugh- 
ing, pleasant,  meditating  Or 
playes,  women,  musick, 
6cc. 

Flegmatick,  slothful,  dull, 
heavy,  Sec. 

Cholerick,  furious,  impatient, 
subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  Sec, 

Black,  solitary,  sad ;  they  think 
they  are  brwitcht,  dead. 
Sec, 


Particular 
to  private 
persons, 

according 
to 

iSub.  3.  4. 


Humours  ^ 


Or  mixt  of  tlyse  four  humours  aflust,  or 
not  adust,  infinitcLy  varied. 


Their  several 
customes,  con- 
ditions,  disci- ^ 
pline,  &c 


'Ambitious  thinks  himself 
a  Kuig,  a  Lord ;  covjet- 
ous  runs  on  his  mony ; 
lascivious  on  his  mis- 
tris ;  religious  hath  re- 
velations, visions,  is  a 
Praphet,  or  troubled  in 
minde;  a  schollar  oa 
his  book,  Sec. 


Continuance 
of  time,  as 
thejbumour 


Hence 
some 


is  intended,*^  make 


'  Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  dis^ 
cemed ;  afterwards  harsh 
and  iatolerable,  if  inve- 
terate. 

1.  faha  cogitaih. 

%  Cogitata  loqui. 

t 

3.  ExsequiloquU' 
turn. 
By  fits,   or  continuate,   as 
the  object  varies,  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing. 
Simply  or  as  it.  is  mixt  with  other  diseases,  Apoplexies,  Gowt, 
,    cs9inu4  ^^Utm^  &^  so  the  symptomes  are  various* 


or  remitted, 
Sec^ 


three 
degrees' 


I. 
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9 
Particular 

toncito 
the  three 
idiitinct 
cpecies. 
S^.  S. 


fHead- 
melan* 
choly^ 


rMcad-ake,  binding,  heaviness,  vertigo,  light* 
I  ness,  singing  of  the  can,  much  waking. 
In  body  <  fixed  eys,  high  colour,  red  eys,  hard  belly, 
I  dry  body ;  no  great  sign  of  mehmcholy  in  the 
pother  parts. 
Or 

Continiral  feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  discontents 
In  minde.  ^  superfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpe« 
tual  cogitation  of  such  toyes  they  are  possess* 
ed  with,  thoughts  like  dreames,  &c. 

Winde,  rumbling  in' the  guts,  belly-^e,  heat 
in  the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short 
winde,  sowr,^aad  sharp  belchings,  cold 
sweat,  pain  in  the  left  side,  suffocation,  pal- 
pibtion,  heaviness  of  the  heart,  singing  in  the 
can,  much  spittle,  and  moist,  &c.  - 

4 

.        (  Fearful,  sad,  suspitious,  discontent,  anxiety^ 
In  nrnde*  <   ^c.     Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  winde, 
C  troublesome  dreames,  aflected  by  fits,  Scc» 

(  Black,  moit  part  lean,  broad  veuis,  gross,  thick 
In  body    <  blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stop* 


Hypo* 
cfa<mdria* 
calor 
windy 
mebn- 
i  choly. 


Inb«dy 


Or 


1 


In  minde.  $  ^^'^^v  '"^^  solitaiy,  hate  light,  avene  from 
1^  {  company,  foful  Ofeamet,  &C. 

Symptomeg  of  mini,  miidsi  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and 
minde,  &e« 

fWhy  they  aK  so  fearful,  sad,  suspitious  without  a  causey 
why  solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  thsy 
suppose  they  hear  and  see  strange  voyces,  visions,  app»- 
syxup-       J      ritions. 

tomes.       1  Why  Uiey  prophestc,  and  speak  strange  languages ;  whence 
Memi,  $,    I      comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
I     heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreames^ 
^    prodigious  p|ianCasies. 


Tending  to  good, 


Morphew,  scabs,  itcfi,  bnakiog  out,  &c 
iBlack  jaundise. 

If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices  appear. 


C. 

ProgBos- 

^kiof 

melancholy. 


Tendiiig  to  evil,  as 


'Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 
Inveterate  mdancholy  is  incurable. 
If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  info  epilepsie,  apo« 
plexy,  dotage,  or-  into  blindness. 

hot,  into    inadness,   despair,  and    Violent 
death* 


I" 


Corollaries  and 
c[uestions. 


Vp^.  I, 


'  The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  minde  are  mqm  grievous  thaii 

those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melan« 

1    choly,  for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself. 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man,,  offering  Vi0« 
Icace  to  himselfi  is  (o  be  g»ttuxed« 


TITE 

FIRST  PARTITION. 


SECTION. 
THE  FIRST  "^MEMBER. 

SUBSECTION. 


Mans  Excellency,  Fally  Miseries,  Infirmities ;  Thu  causes 

>  of  them. 

cipall  and  mighty  work  ojGody  wonder  of  nature,  as  Zoro-, 
aster  calls  him;   audacis  naturce  miraculum,  the  ^marvail 
of  marvails,   as   Plato ;    the  ^  abridgement  and  epitome  of 
the  world,    as   Pliny ;    microcosmus,   a  little  world,  a  mo- 
del of  the  world,  *  soveraign  lord  of  the  earth.  Viceroy  of  tbcf 
world,  sole  commander  and  governour  of  all  the'  creatures 
in  it;  to  whose  empire  they  are  subject  ih  particular,  and! 
yedd  obedience;  far  sdrpassmg  all  the  rest,  not  in  b6d}^  only^ 
but  in  soule ;  ^imaginis  imago,  «  created  to  Grod*s  own  Hmage. 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  belonging  unto  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine, 
perfect,  happy,   « created  after   God  in  true  holiness  and 
righteousness  ;  Deo  congruens,  free  from  all  matmer  of  in- 
firmities, and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  Gpd,  to  praise  and 
glorifie  him^  to  do  his  will^ 

XJt  dis  coniimtles  partttriat  deos; 

(as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  churcH. 

Mans  fall  and  miserie,]  But  this  mosV  noble  creature,, 
Heu  tristis,  et  lacfymosa  commutalio!  (**  one  exclaims) 
0  pittiful  change  T   is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and  for- 

*  Magnum  m'iraculum.  ^  Mundi  epi^me^  naturae  deliciae.  «  Finis  re* 

Tum  otxmium,  cut  sublunaria  serviunt.     Scalig.  exepcit.   3^.^  sec.  3.   Va!es.   dk 
lacr  Phil.  c.  5.  'X^^.in  numismate  Cxsaris   imagfo,  sic   in  fiomin:   Dei.    ' 

*Gen.  1.         •  f  Imago  niondi  in  corpore,'  Dei  in  anima.    Exemplumque  D^ 
^«W|v«  est  to  imagine  parvli  <  Eph.  4, "Si.  <»  Flalantcritis, 

K8 


f  Diseases  in  General,  [Part.  1.  Sec. 

feited  his  estate,  become  miserdbilis  homuncioy  a  castaway, 
a  caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if 
he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerale  man,  and 
so  much  obscured  by  his  fall,  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
he  is  inferiour  to  a  beast :  ^  man  in  honour  thai  understandeth 
Tioty  is  like  unto  leasts  that  perish;  so  David  esteems  him  :  a 
monster  by  stupcnd  metamorphosis,  ''a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog; 
whatnot?  Quantum mutatusabillo!  How  much  altered  from 
that  he  was ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  ac- 
cursed; ^he  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow^  subject  to  death  and 
all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinde  of  calamities* 

iA  description  of  melancholy.]  "*  Great  travail  is  created 
for  all  meuj  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam^  from 
the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mothers  womhj  unto  that 
day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things  ;  namely^  their 
thqjights,  and  feare  of  their  hearts^  and  their  imagination 
of  things  they  wait  for^  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him 
that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteih  bC" 
neaih  in  the  earth  and  ajshes-^^frotni  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
Hue  silk,  and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
simple  linnen — wraths  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and 
feare  of  death,  and  rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things,  come 
to  both  man  and  beast,  but  seavenfold  to  the  ungodly.  Ail 
this  befalls  him  in  tbii^  life,  and  per^dveqture  eternal  miseri^ 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  miserie  and  iiifirmities.']  The 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or 
destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  aad  disease55 
of  all  temporal]  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  Adam,  « in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the 
divels  instigation  and  allurement-^his  disobedience,  pride,  am- 
bjtion,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity;  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded orijginal  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind--- 
as  from  a  fountain,  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and  actual  tra^a- 
gressions,  which  cause  our  several  calamities,  inflicted  upon  us 
Tor  our  sins.  And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  ^  Pandora's  box,  which,  be-i 
ing  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  maa-v 
ner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other  cry- 
ing sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  For  ubi  pecfatum,  %bi  hrqcella,  as  sChry-. 
spstome  well  observes,    ^  Foots,  by  reason  of  their  transgress 

«  Fs.  i9»  $0.,  ^  Lascivii  sup^rat  equum,  iropudtttii  canetn^  astu  vulpem^ 
furore  leopcm.  Chrys.  SS.  Gen.  <  Cm.  3.  17.  *  Ecclus  40.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  & 
*  Qen.  S.  17.  ^  Ilia  cadeos  tegiren  manibut  decussit,  et  iin4  Pemicicin  inv- 
muit  miseris  mor^^bui  ?tnuii.  Hcsic4«  1.  op^r.  c  ^osa.  5.  ad  pop.  Antio^ 
^fs^.  107. 17.  ^  -»         .  .   i-r  w 
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siov,  and  because  of  their  iniquities^  are  afflicted.  ■  Feard 
cometh  like  suddain  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirle-- 
uinde,  affliction  and  anguish,  because  they  did  not  feare  God* 
*  Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ?  (as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to 
Demetrius,)  are  you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine  f  is 
your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  ?  is  mankind  genie^ 
rally  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies  ?  'tis  all  for  your 
sins.  Hag.  1.9,  10.  Amos  I.  Jer.  7.  Grod  is  angry,  punisheth, 
and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness^ 
they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  *"  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for 
want  of  rain;  if,  dry  and  squalid,  it  yeeld  no  fruit;  ifyout 
fountains  be  dryed  up,  yourivine,  corn,  and  oyl  blasted;  if  the 
ayr  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with,  diseases;  *tis  by  reason 
of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  crye  loud  to  heaveii 
for  vengeance^  Lam.  5^  15.  That  we  have  sinned,  there  ford 
our  hearts  are  heavy,  Isa.  59.11,  12.  JVe  rore  like  bears, 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  dc.for  our  sins  ana 
trespasses.  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear^  or  to  take 
notice  of^  Jer.  2.  30^  IFe  are  smitten  in  vain,  and  receive 
no  correction;  and  cap.  5.  3.  Thou  hast  stricken  themj 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  tb  receive  cor^^ 
rectioH  ;  they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent;  but 
they  have  not  turned  to  him,  Amos  4.  ^  Hefod  could  not 
abide  John  Baptist,  nor  *  Domiciah  endure  Apollonius  to  tell 
the  causes  of  the  plague  at  £phesus,  his  injustice,  incest^  aduU 
tery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blitidness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  jiist  judge-*- 
ment,  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  td  chastise  us,  (I 
say)  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  God's  wfath:  for  the  la^ 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  lai^ge, 
Deut.  28.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his 
commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  them.  ^  Cursed  in  the  town,  and  in  the  f  eld,  &Cm 
«  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  ^  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  .because  of  thy  wickedness.  And  st 
little  after,  *  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
j^gypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch;  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed;^  with  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing 


*  Prov.  1.  27.  ^  Quod  autem  'crebrlus  bolla  cdacutiant,  quod  sterilitas  et 

fames  soltcltudiiiem  cumulent,  quod  saevientibus  morbis  valetudo  friHgitur, 
quod  humanum  genus. luis  po{>ulatione  va&tatui*;  ob  peccatum  omiua.  Cypr* 
**  Si  raro  desuper  pluvia  descendat,  »\  terra  s'lia  pulveris  acrualeat,  %i  vix  jejunaft 
<t  palidas  herbas  sterilis  gleba  producat,  si  turbo  vineam  debiliteTj  Ac.  Cypf* 
*  Mat.  14.  3.  *  Philostratus  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoUonii.     Injustitiam  eji«(.  ct  scjlc- 

nt»  nuptias,  et  caetera  quae  przter  rationem.  fecerat,  morborym  caussas  dixitc 
«16^,        fl8.       ^2%       » Vers.  27.  s    "^  28,  Dew,  quo*  diligit,  caitig^ 

k  3 
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pf  heart:  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9.  Trilulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soule  of  every  man  that  doth  eviL  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  mflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation^ 
to  exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us 
borne,  to  make  us  know  God  and  ourselves,  to  iftform  and 
teach  us  wisdome.  "^Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity, 
^ .  tiecame  they  had  po  knowledge  ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^  nostrcB 
salutis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by 
the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  minde  of  our  duties,  thai 
(hey  which  eired  might  have  ""  understanding,  (as  Isay  speaks, 
fQ.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed.  I  am  afflicted  and  at  the  point 
ofdeatfif  so  David  confesseth  of  him^elf^  Psal.  88.  f.  9.  15. 
J^ine  eys  afe  sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :  and  that 
made  him  turo  unto  God.  Great  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  prosperity,  byja  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now: 
piade  a  Qpd,  woQn  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remem- 
.  ^^reid  that  he  was  but  ^  man,  and  ren^itted  of  his  pride.  In^^ 
ViorJ^  recolligit  s^  auimus,  as  **  Pliny  well  perceived :  in 
sickiiess  the  piiude  reflects  upon  it  selfj  with  judgement  sur^ 
veys  it  setf^  ani  ahhors  its  former,  courses  ;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  ^o  his  friend  Maximus,  '  that  it  were  the  period  of 
allpjuhsophyy  if  we  could^o  continue,  sound,  or  perform  but 
a  pari  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick*  IVho  so 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  Uavid  did,  (Psal> 
144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use 
of  it — ^if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  ad- 
versity, seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  miserie,  this  or  that  incurable  disease,  is  inflicted  upon 
him  ;  it  may  be  for  bis  good;  ^ sic  expedit,  as  Petrarch  said  of 
Jbis  daughters  ague.  Bodily  sicknes  is  for  his  soules  health  ; 
periisset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly 
perished ;  for  «  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even 
as  afather  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth.  If  he  be, 
safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
infirmity;  ^  et  cui 

Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
j^t  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumen^— « 

•  Isa.  5.  Vers.  13.  15.  *  Nostrae  salutU  avidus,  contmentcr  aures  vellicat, . 

r(  cahmstate  subinde  nos  exercct.      I-^vinus  Lemn.  1,  2.  c.  29.    de  occult.  naL 
ftiir.  *  Vexatio  dat  intcllectum.     Isay  28. 19.  ^  Lib.  7.  Cum  judicio, 

mores  et  facta  recogno^cit,  et  se  mtuetur-^Dum  fero  languorem,    fero  religionit 
amorexn  :  Expers  languoris,  non  s^m  memor  hujus  amoris.  *  Summam  esse 

totius  pliilosophise,  ut  tales  esse  saniperseveremus,  quales  nos  futuros  esse  ihfinni 
|JTofitcmtir»  f  Petrarch.  p  Prov.  3. 13.  *  Hor.  EpUt  U^.  I.  4.. 
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And  that  be  have  grace^:beeuty,i^voar,'  hodltfi^ 
A  cleaoly  dyet>  and  abpund  ia  wealth***- 

« 

yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let.  him  remember  that 
caveat  of  Moses,  ^  leware  that  he  do  not  /orget  the  Lord 
his  God;  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but  acknowledge  tbem  to 
be  his  goo4  gifts  aud  benefiUf  and  ^  the  more, he  hath  ii} 
be  more  tha7iUjul,  (as  Ag'apetianus  adviseth)  ^nd  use  theiil 
aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  mir  infirmities,]  Now  the  instru- 
mental causes  of  these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  the 
infirmities  themselves.  Stars,  heavens,  elements,  &c,  and 
^i  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against 
sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves ;  and 
that  they  are  now^  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is 
not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption  which  hath  caused 
it.  For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have 
been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars 
altered:  the  four  elements,  beasts^  birds)  plants,  are. now 
ready  to  offend  us.  The  principal  things  for  the  7ise  of  mopn 
are  waLer^  Jire^  irony  salty  mealy  wneaty  honify  milk, 
oy-ly  tvinCy  clothingy  gdad  to  the  godly y  to  the  sinners  turned 
to  evily  Ecclus.  39.  26.  ,Fir^,  and  hail y  and  fapnifie,  and 
dear  thy  all  these  are  created  for  vengeance  y  Eccliis,  39.^9. 
The  Jieavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets >  stars^^  planets^ 
with  their  gr_eat  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartilesy 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects;  the  avr  with  his  meteors^ 
thunder  and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty 
windes^  tempests,  unseasonable  weather ;  from  which  proceed 
dearth,  famine,  plague«,  and  all  sor;ts  of  epidemical  diseases^ 
consuming  infinite  myriades  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every 
third  year,  (as  it  is  related  by  ^Boterus,  and  others)  300000 
dye  of  the  plague  ;  and  200000  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth 
or  seaventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrine  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent 
in  ^  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up 
Sometimes  six  cities  at  once !  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his 
inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
bridges,  8cc.  besides,  shinwracksj  whole  islands  are  sometimes^ 
sudcfainly  over-whelmea  with  all.  their  inhabitants^  as  in: 
*2eland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drbSvnedy 
as  the  ^lake  Erne  in  Ireland !   s  Nihilque  prater  arciiim  ca-- 

*Deut8.  11.     Qui  Stat,  videat  nc  cadet.  «»Quinto  majoi[ibus  bcncficiis  af 

pco  cumulaiuf,     tanto   obligatiorcm  se  dCtbitovem  lateri.  «  Boteiiis  de   Inst. 

Urbium.         *•  Lege  hist,  relationem  Lod.  Frbis.  dc  rebus  Japonicls  ad  annum 
15^96.  «  Guicciard.   descripi:.  Belg.  an.  1421,  '  Giraldu*  Ottnbfens^. 

<  J»u9  Donsai  ep,  lib.  1.  car.  10. 

'  n4 
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davera  Patenti  cerntmus  Jrelo,  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland^ 
1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  '  the  sea  drowned  multa  homi- 
num  millia,  etjumenta  sine  numero,  all  the  conntrey  almost, 
men  and  cattel  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless 
-  element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  citi(;s!  What  town, 
of  any  antiquity  or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  ^ain  and  again, 
by  the  fury  of  this  mercilest  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and 
IcA  desolate  7  In  a  word, 

*  IgpU  pcpercit !  unda  mergit ;  aeri* 
Vm  pestilentis  xquori  ereptum  necat; 
Bella  fuperateg,  Ubidus  niorbo  peril. 

Whom  lire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom  sea, 
-    Pestilent  ayr  doth  send  to  clay ; 
Whom  war  scapes,  sickness  takes  away. 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at 
deadly  feud  with  men  4  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  some 
with  hoofs,  homes,  tusks,  teeth,  nails:  how  many  noxious 
serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  oSend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  I  How  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  'flowere,  Ecc.  could  I 
reckon  up  on  a  suddaln,  which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death 
it  self !  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poysom ;  but 
these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man  is 
man,  who,  by  the  divels  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mis- 
chiefe— his  own  executioner,  a  'woolf,  a  divel  to  himself  and 
others.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be — 
members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord ;  and  yet  no  fiend 
can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saltb  David,  when  wars, 
plaeue,  famine,  were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless 
and  wicked  men : 

*  ■      '  ■  ■      W%  BOiit  homines  hoe  nomine  digiiij 
Quainque  lupi,  ssvie  plus  feriiatis  habeut. 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemJcall  diseases,  and, 
,  avoid  them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologert 
II  us:  earth -quakes,  inundations,  mines  of  houses,  consum' 
■es,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noyse  faefore- 
I  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries,  and  villanies  of 
no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies 
our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towres,  defend  our  selves 

Tutcr.  1.  S.  Cos.  up.  iS2.  *  Buchnitn.  Bipdit.  <  Homo  bomU 

bmno  konuBi  dsraon.       '  Ovid,  d*  Trin.  1.  G.  Et^.  7, 
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from  theeves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons ;  bul 
this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  cau- 
tion can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret 
plots  and  devices  to  mischiefe  one  another;  sometime^  by  the 
divels  help,  as  magicians,  *  witches;  sometimes  by  impos^ 
tures,  mixtures,  poysons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars, 
(we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were  ad  internecionem  naiif  like 
Cadmus  souldiers  born  to  consume  one  another: — 'tis  an  or- 
dinary thing  to  read  of  an  hundred  and  two  huqdred  thousand 
men  slain  in  a  battel)  besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasett 
bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  engtns,  &c.  ^Ad 
unum  corpus  humanum  supplida  plura,  quant  membra :  we 
have  invented  more  torturing  instruments,  than  there  be  se- 
veral members  in  a  mans  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes. 
To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents,  by  their  offences,  in«- 
discretion,  and  intemperance,  are  our  mortal  enemies.  ^The 
fathers  hav^  eaten  sotur  grapes;  and  the  childrens  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.  They  cause  our  griefe  many  times,  and  put  upon 
us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities :  they  torment  us ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity. 


^  mox  daturi  progenicni  vidosioreni ; 


and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  'Paul  foretold,  is  still  like 
to  be  worst.  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kinde,  but 
far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  hiuiself. 
We  study  many  times  to  undo  our  selves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion :  ^Perditio  tua  ex  te.  As  ^  Judas  Maccabseus  killed  Apol- 
lonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own 
overthrows;  and  use  reason^  art,  judgement,  all  that  should 
help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave 
Ajax  a  sword,  which,  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies^ 
served  for  his  help  and  defence;  but  after  he  began  to  hurl 
harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  bis  own  burlless  bowels. 
Thos^  excellent  meanes,  God  bath  bestowed  on  us,  well  im- 
ployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us;  but,  if  otherwise  perverted, 
they  mine  and  confound  us :  and  so,  by  reason  of  our  indiscre- 
tion and  weakness,  they  commonly  do  :  we  have  too  many 
instances.  This  S^  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his 
humble  Confessions ;  promptness  of  wit,  memory ^  elo^ 
quencey  they  were  God's  good  gifts  ;  but  he  did  not  use  them 
to  his  gfory.    If  you  wul  particularly  know  tiow,  and  by 

^Miacent  aeonita  novercx.       ^Lib^S.  Spist.  3.  ad  Donatum.  <  Ezecb* 

18.  8.         *  Hor.  1;  S.  04.  6.        «  S  Tm.  S,  %        '  Hou  13.  9.  .       i  1  Ma<»^ 
S.  12. 
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9.  DisenLses  in  General.  [Part.  ].  Sec.  l« 

5vhat  meanes,  consult  physitians;  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it 
18  in  oflfending  rn  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of  which 
I  shall  afier  ^dilate  more  at  large:  they  are  the  causes  of  our 
infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkennesss,  our  immoderate 
insatiable  lust,  ar^d -prodigious  ryot.  Plures  crapula,  quam 
gladiuSy  is  a  true  saying — the  board  consumes  more  than  the 
sword.  .  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  severall 
incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  ^old  age,  per- 
verts our  temperatUtTe, land  bringSHipon  us  suddain  death.  And^ 
last  of  all,  that  whicti  crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  mad- 
ness, Cquos  .Jupiter  permit ^  demeniat;  by  substraction  of  his 
assisting  grace,  Goa  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  govern* 
ment,  our  fapility  and  proneness  in  yeelding  to  several  lusts^ 
in  giving  way  to. every. passion  and  perturbation  of  the  minde; 
by  which  meaneswe  metamorphose  bur  selves,  and  degenerate 
into  beasts;  all  which  that  prince  of  "^ poets  obsen'ed  of  Aga*- 
meranon,  that,  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate 
his  passion,  ic  was — as  oculosque  Jovipar — ^like  Jupiter  in  fea- 
ture. Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdome,  another  God ;  but^ 
when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  ]ion,  a  tyger,  a  dog,  &c« 
there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  :  so  we> 
as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  ap-- 

f>etite,  and  conform  our  selves  to  God's  word,  are  as  so  many 
iving  saints:  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  lust,  anger,  ambition^ 
pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into  beasts^ 
transform  our  selves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  '^provoke 
God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  alf 
kindes  of  incurable  diseases^  as  a  just  and  deserved  punisbmenl 
of  our  sins. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

(.DEFINITION) 
THE  ^NUMBER  V  OF  DISEASES^ 

^DIVISION        ) 

WHAT  a  disease  is,  almost  .every  phrj'sitian  defines. 
eFernelius  calleth  it  an  affection  of  the  body  coaitraiif 
io  nature  —  ^  f  uchsius  and  Craio,  an  hindetance,  hurf^  of 
altercation  of  any  aclioii  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it — KTho- 
losanus^  a  aissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  bodj^ 

*Part.  1.  Sect  %  Memh.  2.      ■   ^       ^  tsjcquitia  est,  quae  tenon sihit  esse  senem, 
'  Homer    Iliad,  ^ Intern perantia,  luxus,    ingluvies,  et  infinita  hujiismodi 

fiagiti;a,  qire  dlvinas'poenas  merentur.  Crato.  ''Fern.  Path.  I.  1«  c.  1.  Morbus 

lest  aftcctu^  contra  naturam  corpo^i  insidens,  ''  f  ucfis.  Instit.  1.  3.  Sect.  1,  cS.* 

.A  quo  primum  vitiatur actio.  t  Bissolutio  foederis  in  corjpore,'  at  lanitas  tstf 

4eMttAmatiov 


Mem.  1*  Subs.  8.]    .  Def.  Num.  Div.  of  Diseases .  i 

and  soule,  and  a  pertmr^aiion  of  it;  as  health  the  perfection, 
and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it — *  Labeo  in  Agellius,  an 
ill  halit  of  the  bodi/,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of 
it — others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  diseases.^  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a 
question  not  yet  determined.  *»  Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he 
sahh,  morborum  infinita  miiltitudo,  their  number  is  infinite. 
Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  dayes, 
I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 


''macies^  et  nova  febrium 


Terris  incubuit  cohors : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum, 
small  pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Gallicus,  &c, 
we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 
.  ^0  man  fr-ee  from  some  disease  or  other.]  No  man 
amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not 
some  impediment  of  body  or  niinde.  Quisque  suos  patimur 
manes;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  less. 
There  will  be,  peradventure,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand, 
like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  "^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live 
105  yeares  without  any  manner  of  impediment;  a  Pollio  Ro- 
mulus, that  can  preserve  himself  ""with  wine  and  oyl ;  a 
man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whonfi  Valerius/^so  much 
braggs ;  a  man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senatonr  of 
Ausborrow  in  Germany,  (whom  ^Leovitius  the  astrologef 
brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art) 
who,  because  be  had  the  significatoursin  his geniture  fortunate, 
and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a 
very  old  man,  ^ could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick. 
^  Paracelsus  may  bragg,  that  he  could  make. a  man  live  400 
yeares  or  more,  if  be  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and 
dyet  him  as  he  list;  and  some  physitians  hold,  that  ttiere  is 
no  certain  period  of  mans  life,  but  It  may  still,  by  tempe- 
rance and  physick,  be  prolonged.  We  finde,  in  the  mean  time, 
by  common  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of 
\Hesiod  U  tme : 

AvTofjLXTot-  yotTwy*. 

■Lib.  i,  cap.    2.    Morbus   est  habitus  contra  naturatn,  qui  ilsum  ejuj,    Scc^ 
*.C»p.  U,  lib.  7.  '  Herat.  ""Cap.  50.  lib.  7.  Centum  et  quinque  vixitaruiu* 

sine  uUo  incommodo.  *  Intus  mulso,  fores  oleo.  '  Exempiis  geiiitur. 

praefixis  Ephemer.   cap.  de  infirmitat,  sQui*  quoad  pucr'Uiac  tlltimam  me- 

noriam  recordari  potest,  non  roeimnit  $e  sgrotum  decubuisse.  ^  Lib.  de  vk| 

loB(i,  i  Opera  ct  dics« 


10  Ibef.  Num*  Div^  of  Diseases.      [fart.  1.  Sec.  1« 

Tb*  earth's  fall  of  maladiet^  and  Ml  th6  sea. 
Which  let  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases,]  If  you  require  a  more  exact  divisioti 
of  these  ordinary  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer 
you  tophysitians:  '  they  will  tell  you  of  acf/^e  and  chronick, 
jiTst  and  secundaryy  Uthales^  sahttarcs,  errant,  fixed,  simple, 
compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or 
the  whole  in  habit  or  in  disposition,  &c.  My  division  at  this 
time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the 
body  and  minde.  For  them  of  the  body,  (a  briefe  catalogue  of 
which  Fuchsius  hath  made^  Institut.  lib.  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  11.) 
I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen»  Aretseus,  Rha- 
sis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordfonerius,  and 
those  exact  neotericks,"  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus 
Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Mercurialis,  Victorius  Fa- 
ventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c*  that  have  methodically  and  ela- 
borately written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  minde  and  head  I 
will  briefly  handle^  and  apai^t.  ^ 

SUBSECT.  III. 
Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

THE^E  diseases  of  the  minde,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  are  commonly  re- 
peated amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head,  which  are  divers, 
s^nd  vary  much  according  to  their  site :  for  in  the  head,  as  there 
•be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according  ^ 
to  that  division  of  ^Heurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arcula- 
nus)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  others  which  pertain 
to  eys  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palat, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops^  face,  ,&c.)  belonging  properly  to  the 
brain,  as  baldness,  Falling  of  hair,  furfair, lice,  &c.  ^Inward 
belonging  to  the  skins  next  to.  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia 
mater,  as  all  head  akes,  &c.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules, 
kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as 
carqs,  vertigo,  incubus,  \  apoplexie,  falling^sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  nerves;  crampes,  stupor,  convulsion,  tre- 
mor,  palsie;  or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  ca^ 
iarrhes,  sffeezing,  rheumes,  distillations;  or  else  those  that 

■S€e  Femelius,  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  9,  10,  11,  12.  Fuchsius,  instiL.  1.  S.  sect,  1. 
Ci  7.  Wecker.  Synt.  ^  Prsefat.  de  morbis  capitis*     In  capite  ut  varic  habitant 

partes,  ita  varia;  querelas  ibi  eveniunt.  « Of  which  rod  Ueumius^  Moo* 

nltuS|  Hildeshetm,  Quercctan,  Jason  Pratcxiiis,  &c. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.J    Diseases  of  the  Minde.  II 

pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in  which  are  con« 
ceived,  phrensie,  leiharsie,  melancholy^  madness^  weak  me-^ 
fnaryt  sofor,  or  coma  vtgilia  anjd  vigil  coma.  Out  of  these 
again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phaniasie,  or 
imagination,  or  reason  it  self,  which  ^Laurentius  calls  the  dis- 
eases of  the  minde;  and  il\ldtsh^im,morbos  imaginationisy  aui 
rationis  lascBf  which  are  three  or  four  in  nuniber,  phrensie, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage  and  their  kindes,  as  hydrophobia, 
lycanthropia,  chorus  sanctt  Vtii,  morhi  dcemoniaci;  which  I 
will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting,  especially  in  this  of 
melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  throu^ 
all  his  kindes,  causes,  symptomes,  prognosticks,  cures ;  as  Lo- 
nicerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of  Such  parti- 
eular  diseases.  Not  that  I  finde  fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius 
Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.  they  have  done  very  well  in  their 
several!  kindes  and  methods:  yet  that  which  one  omits,  another 
may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts,  another  may  inlarge. 
To  conclude  with  ^Scribanius,  that  which  they  had  negletted^ 
or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine: 
that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspi^ 
cuously  dilated  and  amplified  by  us,  and  so  made  more  fami- 
liar and  easie  for  every  man's  capacity,  and  the  common  good ; 
which  is  the  chiefe  end  of  my  discourse. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,    Hydrophobia^    Lycmithropia,i 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Exlasis. 

Delirium,  dotage.-]  J^kOTAGE.,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  com- 
^c../ *.*//«,,  u,ui.u^u.j  11^  ^^^  name  to  all  the  followmg  spe- 

cies,  as  some  will  have  it.  ^  Laurentius  and  <*  Altomarus  com- 
prehended madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name, 
and  call  it  the  summum  genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distin- 
guished from  them,  it  is  natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by 
some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-moist  brain,  as  we  see  in 
our  common  foots;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  re- 
mitted in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than 
other;  or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptome  of 
some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  or,  if  it  continue,  a 
sigp  of  melancholy  it  self« 

*  Cap.  2,  de  melanchol,  ^  Cap.  8.  de  Physiologia  sagtram.  Quod  alti  miim^ 
fKte  toxtaat  dixerinti  noi  examinave,  melius  diji^dicaxt,  CQmgeie^  studfiamus, 
9  Qap.  4.  de  mcl.  *  Art,  m^d.  c,  7» 


1  i  '  Diseases  of  the  Mitide.  '  {Part*  I .  Sect.  1 « 

Pkrensie.]  Phrenitis  (which  the  CJreeks  derive  from  the 
word  pfn*}  Is  a  disease  of  the  i^ii^de  with,  a  continaal  madness 
or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed^  or  else  an  in- 
fiammation  of  the  brain^  or  the  membranes  oi'  kells  of  it,  with 

kn  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  difters 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without 
an  ague:  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  &c. 
Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous;  and  many 
9uch  like  differences  are  assigned  by  pfaysitians« 

.  Madness.']  Madness,  phrensie,  and  melancholy,  are  con- 
founded by  Celsus,  and  many  writers;  other? leave  out pAran^Vy 
and  make  madness  and  melancholy  but  one  disease;  which 
*  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours^  and  tbat^^they  differ  only 
^cundum  majus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a 
degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They 
differ  intenso  et  remisso  gradu,  saith  ^Gordonius,  astbe  humour 
J*  intended  or  remitted.     Of  the  same  minde  is  *^Aret«as, 
Alexander  Tertullianus,   Guianerius,  Savanarola,   Henmius; 
and  Galeii  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both,  by  rea-» 
son  of  their  affinity :  bnt  most  of  our  neotericks  dohandle  them 
^part,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise*    Madness  is  there- 
fore defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage;  or  ravingWithout  afever, 
far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamour^ 
horrible  looks,  actions^  eestores,  troubling  the  patients  with 
far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  minde,  without  all  feare 
and   sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them;  differing  only 
ju  this  from  pArensie,  that  it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  me- 
mory is,  most  part,  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other, 
as  cholcr  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflam^,   &c, 
^^Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  thi^  definition^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  im^ 
potency,  fo  separate  it  fi-om  such  as  accidenfally  come  and  go 
again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  mne,  ®c.     Of 
this  fury  there  be  divers  kindes;  ^ecsinsie,  which  is  &mtliar. 
with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself>  he  could  be  in 
one  when  he  list;  in  which   the  Indian   priests  deliver  their 
oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland  (as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth^ 
1.3.  cap.  IS.  extasi  omni^  prcedicerej  answer  all  questions 

•■  PleTique  m^^dici  uno  coniplexu  perstringunt  hos  daos  morbosj^  quod  ex  eidenv . 
^ussa  oriantur,  quodqiie  uia^itudtne,  et  modo  solum  distent,  ct  alter  gradus  ad  aU 
ferum  existat.     Jason  Pratens.  *»  Lib.  Med.  «  Pars  mamaeinihi  videtur. 

f  Insanus  e&t,  qui  ictate  dcbita,  et  tempore  debito^  per  se,  non  momentaneam  et  fui 
^cem,  utvini,  solunr  byoscyami,  sed  confinnatam  habet  impotentiam  betie  operand^ 
^irea  intcllcciiim.  L  %  dc  imeUect^pne.  «  Qf  \Krhi€h  r^d  F^Ux  PUter,  c?p.  3.  ^^ 

mentis  alienatioue. 
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in  an  extasis  yoa  will  ask 3  what  your  friencfe  do,  where  they 
are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are* 
enthusiasm^  revelations j  and  visions ,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  workes;  obsession  or  possession  of 
divefi,  Sybilline  prophets,  and  poetical  Furies ;  snch  as  come 
by  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  8cc.  which  some' 
reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  lycanthropiay  hydropko' 
iia,  chonis  sancti  Viti. 

LycanthropiaJ]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  cucU" 
hifh,  others  lupinam  insaniam^  or  wodf-madneas,  when  men 
ran  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not 
be  perswaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasts*-^ 
"Aetius  and  ^Piaulus  call  it  akinde  of  meUmcholy ;  but  I  should 
rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  '  Donat.  ab  Altomari 
saith,  that  he  saw  twb  of  them  in  his  time?  ^wjerus  tells  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua,  1541,  that  would  not  beleeve  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wooJf.  He  hath  another  in- 
stance of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear.  ^ Fores tus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples;  one,  amongst  the  rest^ 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer in  Holland — a  poor 
husbandmati  tfaatstill  hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church- 
yards, of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.  Such,  belike, 
or  little  better,  were  king  Proetus  ^daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine;  and  NebuQhadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  m- 
terpreters  hold,  was  only  troubled  with  this  kinde  of  madness. 
This  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of 
*  Pliny,  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and 
from  wolves  to  men  again;  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a 
man  that  was  ten  yeares  a  woolf,  and  aftewards.  turned  to  his 
former  shape  :  to  ^  Ovid's  tale  of  Lyca!on,  8cc.  He  that  is  de-r 
$irou&  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de  Civitate  Dei^  cap.  5;  Mi- 
zaldus,  cent.  5,  77;  Sckenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildesheim,  spiciL  9, 
deManid;  Forestus,  lib.  lO.  deMor bis  Cerebri;  Olaus Magnus^ 
Vincentius  fieltavicensis,  spec.  met.  lib.  SI.  c.  122;  Pierius, 
Bbdine,  Zuing^r,  Zeilgur,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &c. 
This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  now  a  dayes  freauent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  accord- 
}ftg  to  » Heurnius.  Scnemitiius  will  have  it  common  in  Livo- 
nia,   'phey  lye  hid,  nipst  part,  all'  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 

•  Lib.  6.  cap.  11,  *»Lib.  3.  cap.  16.  «  Cap.  9.  Art.  racd.  *  Dc 

jpnestig.  Daemonum.  1*  3.  cap.  21.  *  Observat.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri,  c  15. 

f  Hippocfttes,  lib.  de  imania.        f  Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  Homines  ioterdum  lupos  fieri ; 
ctcoQtTi.  !"  Met,  1.  h  }  Cap.  deMao. 

**  .1  -'J  •  —  •  ... 
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night,  barkingi  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts;  ^ they  have 
usually  /lollow  eys^  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and 
pale^  "^saith  AUomarus  :,  he 'gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the 
symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  briefe  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kinde  of  madness^  well  known  in  every 
village^  which  conies  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching 
Isaith  c  Aurelianus),  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes  (as 
^Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to  many^other  creatures  as 
well  as  men;  so  c^led,  because  the  parties  affected  cannot 
endure  the  si^ht  of  water,  or  any  liquor^  supposing  still  they  see 
'  a  mad  dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wonderful)  thoug;h  they 
be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  ,they  are)  they  will  rather  dye 
than  orink.  ^Coelius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes  a 
doubt  whether  this  h\'drophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the 
minde.  The  part  anected  is  the  brain  :  the  cause,  poyson  that 
comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  con* 
spmes  all  the  moisture  in  the  body.  ^Hildesheim  relates  of 
some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut  up,  had  no  water^ 
scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
affected,  the  feare  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they 
are  bitten,  to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after : 
commonly  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin  to  rave,  flye  water,  and 
glasses,,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty  dityeji 
after,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to' lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  an^ 
bowl,  to  fall  into  aswoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sick- 
ness. sSome  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their 
urines.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past  recovery. 
Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seavei) 
moneths  after,  saith  ^Codronchus;  and  sometimes  not  till 
seaven  or  eight  yeares,  as  Guianerius;  twelve,  as  Albertus; 
six  or  eight  moneths  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  freat 
lawyer  ^ed  of  it:  an  Augustin  fryer,  and  a  woman  in  Delphi 
that  were  ^Forestus  patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it. 
The  common  c^re  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell 
near  the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea 
water ;  some  use  charms  ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  men 
dicines.  But  the  best  curi?  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the 
most  approved  physitiai^s.  They  that  will  read  of  them^  may 
consult  with  Dios(:orides,  lib^  6.  cap.  37*  Heurnius,  Hiides-» 
heim,  Capivaccius,  Forestus,  gckepkius,  and,  before  all  others^i 
Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  h^th  lately  written  two  e:K(|ui$it^ 
bookes  of  this  subject. 

*  Ulcerata  crura;  sitis ipsis  adest  Immodica;  pallid i ;  lingua  sicca.  ^  Cap.  9. 

art.  Hydrophobia.  «  Lib.-3.  cap.  9.  ^  Lib.  7.  de  Vcnenis.  *'Lib» 

3.  cap.  IS.  de  morbis  acutis.  ^ Spicil.  2.  8  Sckenkius,  1,  lib.  dc  V^oeaMi* 

^  ;.ib.  dp  Hydrophobil.  >Qb9erva;.  lib.  )0.  S(« 
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Chorus  sancti  Viiu']  Chorus  sancti  Vitij  or  S*.  Vitus  dance ; 
the  lascivious  dance,  ^  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are  . 
taken  with  it,  can  do  nothiiigbut  dance  till  they  bcdead,  or  cured. 
It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to 
S^  Vitus  for  help  5  and,  after'they  had  danced  there  a  while, 
they  were  '*' certainly  freed.  TTis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they 
will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables :  eveiv 
great-bellied  womert  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  chil- 
dren) will  dance  so  long  that  tbey  can  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  cloaths  they 
cannot  abide.  Musick,  above  all  things,  they  love;  and  there- 
fore magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to 
them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them« 
This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears 
by  those  relations  of  ^Sckeukius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  oook 
of  Madness,  who  braggs  how  many  several  persons  he  hath 
cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  fde  Mentis  Alienate  cap.  3  J  re- 
ports of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  dan(;ed  a  whole 
moneth  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kinde  of  palsie.  Bo- 
dine,  in  his  fifth  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1  •  speaks  of  this  infir- 
mity ;  Monavius,  in  his  last  epistle  to  Scohzius,  and  in  ano- 
ther to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kinde  of  madness  or  melancholy  is  that  deiBoniacal 
fif  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  divels,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  praeternatural :  stupend 
things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  many  strange  stones  are  related  ot  them,  which 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro  et  con.)  I  yolunta* 
rily  omit* 

**Fuchsiu8,  Jnstitut.  lib*  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater, 

/Laurentius,  add  to  these  another  y^ry  that  proceeds  from 

love^  and  another  from  5^  ?/dy,  another  divine  or  religions  fury  ; 

but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of  all  which  i 

will  speak  ^apart^  Intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  themt 

"Lascivam  choream.  To<  4.  de  xnorbis  araentluno.     Tract.  1.  ^fventu,  ut 

plunmuro,  rem  ipsam  comprobante.  <  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  Mani^.  'Cap.  3.    ■ 

4cn«aiti$alicnaj.    ,        •  Cap,  4.  dc  mel.  ^  FART  3. 
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SUBSEC.  V. 

^Jelancholy  in  dispositionj  improperly  so  called* 

Equivocations*' 

MELANCHOLY,  the  subject.of  our  present  discourse, 
is  either  in  disposition,  or  habit.  In  disposition  is  that 
transitory  melancholy  which  comes  and  goes  upon  every  smalt 
occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  irouole,  feare,  griefe,  pas- 
sion, or  perturbation  of  the  minde,  any  manner  of  cafe,  dis- 
content, or  thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth, 
joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In 
which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy, 
that  is  dull,  sad,  sowr,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  sblitary,  any 
way  moved,  or  displeased;  And  from  these  melancholy  dis- 
positions a  no  man  living  is  free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  wise, 
lione  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  di- 
vine, that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more 
or  less,  sometime  or  other,  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melan- 
choly, in  this  sense,  is  the  character  of  mortality.  ^  Man, 
that  is  lorn  of  a  tuoman^  is^  of  short  continuance^  and  full  of 
iroulle*  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — whom  '^iElian  so 
highly  commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  nothing  could 
disturb  him  ;  lut,  going  out,  and  poming  in^  still  Socrates  kept 
the  same  serenity  of  countenance^  what  miserie  soever  lefell 
kim^^(if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tor- 
mented with  it.  Q.  Metellus^  in  whom  ^  Valerius  gives  in-* 
stance  of  gll  happitiess,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living, 
born  in  that  most  Jlourishing  city  of  Rome y  of  noble  parentage, 
A  proper  man  of  person,  well  quatijied,  healthful,  rich,  Ao- 
nourahle,  a  senatour,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his 
children,  &c.  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy  ;  be 
had  his  share  of  sorrow.  *  ^olycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his 
ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent 
with  others,, and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again 
shortly  after  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from 
melancholy  dispositions.     No  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very 

*  De  qao  homine  securitas  ?  de  quo  certum  gaudlum  ?  Quocunque  se  convertit,  in 
terrenU  rebus  amaritudlnem  animiinveniet.  Aug.  in  Psal.  8.  5«  ^Job.  14.1. 

*  Omni  dkppore  Socrat^m  eodem  vultu  videri,  sive  domQm  rediret,  stve  donu^ 
egrederetur.  'Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Natua  in  tlorentissimS  totius  orbis  civitate,  no* 

bilissimift  parentibus,  corporis  vires  habuit,  et  rarissimas  animi  dotes,  uxorem  cocu 
tpicuam,  pudicaoij  fclkcs  Uberos,  c«BSulare  4fcus,  sequeu^^s  uiumphos,  &gi 
•.tlian. 
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gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions^  as  their  owi| 
*  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general  ^  as  the  heaven^  so  is  our 
life  sometimes  fairer  sometimes  overcast^  tempestuouSj  and 
serene  ;  as  in  a,rosej  Jlowers  and  prickles  :  in  the  year  it  selfy 
u  temperate  summe?'  sometimes,  a  hard  winter ,  a  drowth,  and 
then  asain  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  life  intermixt  witl^ 
joyes,  hopeSf  feares,  sorrows^  calumnies :  Invicem  cedunt  dolor 
«/  voluptas :  there,  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 


medio  de  fonte  leporum 


Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  fioribas  angat. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  ^  Solomoa 
holds)  :  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  (as 
*  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41)  there  is  griefe.and 
discontent/  Intei*  deliciasy  semper  aliquid  scevi  nos  strangulats 
for  a  pint  of  hony,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  oigaul  ^ 
for  a  dram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain  ;  for  an  mch  of  mirth, 
an  ell  of  moan  :  as  ivy  doth  an  oke,  these  miseries  encompass 
our  life  :  and  'tis  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal 
man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tendur  of  happiness  in  his  life.  No«* 
thing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath^some  bitterness 
in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvxyflrix^oy,  a 
mixt  passion,  and,  like  a  chequer  table,  black  and  white ;  men, 
families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes,  tiow  trines,  sextiles, 
then  quartiles,  and  oppositions.  We  are  not  here,  as  those  an- 
gels, celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun,  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue 
for  so  many  ages;  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt, 
tossed  ana  tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  every 
)small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender 
occasion,  ^  uncertain,  brittle,  3  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto. 
^And  he  that  knows  not  this,  and  is>  not  armed  to  endure  it, 

•  Homer..  Iliad.  >  Llpsius,  cent  3.  ep.  45.    Ut  coclum,  sic  nos  homines  su* 

mus:  Ulud  ex  intervallo  nubibus  obducitiir  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  floi?es  spinit 
intermixti.  Vita  similis  aeri ;  udum  mode,  sudum,  tempestas,  serenitas :  ita  vices 
fcrum  sunt,  proemia gaudiis,  et  sequaces  curafe^  «  Lucretius,  1.  4.  1 124.  '  Prov. 
14.  13.   Extremum  gaudti  luctas   occupat.  <^  Natalitia   inquit  celebrantar; 

auptiae  hie  sunt;  at  ibi  quid .  celebrs^ur,  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  transit? 
'  Apuleiu^  4.  florid.  Nihil. quidquld  homini  tarn  prosperum  divinitus  datuia, 
quiaei  admixtum  sit  aliquid  difHcultatis,  utetiam  amplissima  quaqul  Istlti&sub* 
tit  qutcpiam  vel  parva  qtierimonia,  conjugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  f  Ca* 

4uca  mmiruia  et  IragiUa,  et  puerilibui  conscntaneci  crepundiis,  sunt  ista  quapvireft^ 
ct  opes  humanae  vocantur,  af!}uunt  subito ;  repented ilabuntur ;  nullo  in  loco,  nulla  ia 
persona,  stabiUbus  nixa.radicTbus  coosistunt ;  scd  incertissimo  flata  fortune,  quos  ia 
Sublime  extulerunt^  improviso  recursu  destitutos  in  profunda  miseriarum  velle  mi« 
ierahiliter  immergunt.  Valerius,  I.  6.  c.  9.  ^  Huic  s«culo  parivii.  aptut  «s  % 
^ut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditionem  ignojas  quibus  Kciproso .  ^tto4ai|( 
Hcxu,  &c.  Lotchanus  Gallobelgicus,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  15^8« 
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is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time)  ; 
he  knows  not    the    condition  of  it^  where^  with  a  reci^^ 
ftrocal  tye^  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united^  and  suc^ 
eeed  one  another  iri  a  ring.    Exi  e  mundo ;  get  ihee  gone 
hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it :    there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
it,   but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,   with   magiiaminity, 
to  *  oppose  thy  self  imto  it,   to  suffer  affliction  as  a  good 
souldier  of  Christ,  as  **  Paul  adviseth,   constantly  to  bear  it. 
But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  counsell  of  his, 
or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many  bruit  beasts,  give  way 
to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  themselves 
into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  soules 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  pa- 
tience as  they  ought  to  do,   it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these 
dispositions  become  hahitSj  and  many  effects  contefnned  (as 
*  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.     Even^asone  distillationy  not 
yet  grown  to   custome,  makes  a  coughy  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  Iwigs;  so  do  these 
our  melancholy  provocations;  and,  according  as  the  humojur 
it  self  is  intended  or  remitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of 
body  or  rational  soule  is  better  able  to  make  resistance,  so  ai^ 
they  morepr  less  affected  :  for  that  which  is  but  a  flea- biting 
to  one,  causeth  unsufferable  torment  to  another ;  and  which 
one  by  his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage 
can  happily  overcome,  a  secund  is  nq  whit  able  to  sustain ) 
but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  misconceived  abuse,  injury, 
griefe,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yeelds  so  tar  to  passion,  ihdf.  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  di- 

festion  hindered,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  bis 
eart  heavy,  his  hypochondries  mis-affected;  winde,  crudity,  onj 
a  suddain  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  overcome  with  melaU' 
tholy.    As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the 

f;oal,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
ikely  hold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  fn  aq 
instant  all  other  perturbations  ^for,  qud  data  porta^  ruuntj  will 
«et  upon  him ;  and  then,  like  a  lanie  dogorbroken-wingedgoos^ 
he  dfoops  and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit 
0r  malady  of  melancholy  it  self:  so  that,  as  the  philosophers 
make ''eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty-eight 
of  melancholy 9  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  s^eised  with 
it,  or  have:  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or 

*  Horsum  omnk  studia  dirigi  dfibcnt,  ut  humana  foriiter  feramu*.  ^2  Tim* 
0.  3.  '  •  «£|HSt.  96.  1. 10.  AffectHs  frequcntes  contanjptiquc  inorbum  faciuni, 
Desttllatio' ufia,  nee  adhuc  in  ifaorjcm  adducta,  tussim  facit;  assidua  et  violenu, 
]^tkisi«i«  •'  4  Calidum  ad  octo ;  frigidttio  ad  octp.  Una  Hi  undo  noa  faciJ 
vSlilexn.  •     ■. 
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waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  th^se  melancholy  fits,  howso^ 
ever  pleasing  at  firsts  er  displeasmg,  violent  and  tyrannizinf 
over  those  whom  they  seise  on  for  the  time — yet  these  fits,  I 
say^  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because 
they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they 
are  moved.  This  melanckvlyj  of  which'  we  are  to  treat,  \i  an 
habit,  morb?is  sonticus,  or  clironicusy  a  chronick  or  oantiuuate 
disease,  a  setled  humour,  as  ^  Aurelianus  and  ^others  call  it; 
not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  ^,  novr 
being  (pleasant  or  painful)  grown  to  ao  habit,  it  will  hardly 
be  removed.. 

,   SECT.  I. 
MEMB.  II. 
SUBSECT.  I. 

Digression  of  jiTiatom^. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  tp  define  the  disease  of  melancholy^ 
what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not 
impertinent  to  make  a  briefc  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  and  faculties  of  the  soule,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
that  which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  otteii 
occurr,  as  myrache^  hypochondries^  hcemorrhoidSf  &€.  imagi'* 
nation,  reason^  honours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal, 
nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chyhis,  pituita;  which  of  the  vulgar 
will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  sited,  and 
to  what  end  they  serve.  And,  besides,  it  may  peradventure 
give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search 
farther  into  this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  witK 
that  royal  *=  prophet,  to  praise  God ;  forti  man  is  fearfully  ani 
wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought)  that  have  time  an4 
leasure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other 
worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  gooa  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to 
keep  and  makechoyce  of  a  faire  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  but^ 
for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this 
body  ^nd  soule  are,  how  combined,  or  what  parts  and  facul* 
ties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  difiers  from  a  dog.  And  what 
can  be- more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ''Melancthon  well  in- 
veighs) than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  com^ 
position  of  his  own  bodyP  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it 
tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of' his  health,  and  informa^ 
turn  of  his  manners.    To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study, 

•  tib.  1.  c.  6.         *»  Ftjchslus,  lib.  3.  sec.  cap.  7.     Hildesbeim,  fol.  130.     «  Psal. 
139.  }4.  **  Dc  anima.     Turpe  enim  e&t  hoh\im  ignorare  sui  corporis  (utJta 

dicam}  xdifkiunii  praeseninxv  cuxD  ad  valctudlnem  ct  motes  b«c  cognitlo  plurimum 
cottducat. 
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to  peruse  those  elaborate  works  of  *  Galen,  Bauhinus,  Plater^^ 
Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have 
written  copiously  in  La/i>i— or  that  which  some  of  our  indus* 
trious  countrey-tnen  have  done  in  our  mother  toncue,  not 
long  since,  as  that  translation  of  ^Columbus,  and  "^Microcos- 
mographia,  in  thirteen  bookes — I  have  made  this  briefe  digres- 
sion. Also  because  <*Wecker,  «MeIancthon,  ^  Fernelius, 
S  Fuchsius,  and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd  (which  have 
more  compendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are 
oot  ;at  all  times  ready  to  be  had — to  give  them  some  small 
taste  or  notice  of  the  rest^  let  this  epitome  sufBce. 


o 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Division,  (^  the  Body.    Humours.    Spirits. 

» 

|F  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions : 
the  most  approved  is  that  of  ^^Laurentius,  out  of  Hippo* 
crates,  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing.  Con^ 
iained  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.']  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body, 
comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  either 
innate  or  born  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite.  The 
radical  or  innate  is  dayly  supplyed  by  nourishment,  which 
some  call  cambium,  ana  make  those  secundary  humours  of  ro^ 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four 
first  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first 
concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  meanes  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  divide  them  into  profitable,  and  excrementitious.  But 
^  Crato  (out of  Hippocrates;  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
not  excrements,  without  .which  no  living  creature  can  be 
sustained ;  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the 
jnass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which 
$hey  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  those  ad-* 
Yentitious,  peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as  Melanctbon  calls 
them. 

-Blood.]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour, 
pr  pared  in  the  mesaraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  tem- 
peiate  parts  of  the  chyltis  in  the  liver,  whose  office  is  to  nou- 
rish the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  di* 
•perscd,  by  the  veins,  through  every  pjirt  of  it.    And  from  ij 

•  0e  usu  part.  *  History  of  man,  •  D.  CrooM,  *  Jn  Syntaxi, 

•  D«  Apima.  '  Instit.  lib.  1.    -        8  Physiol.   1.  1,  2.  >•  Anat.  I.  I. 

e.  X8.       i  In  Micro.    Succo;,  sioe  Quibus  aniotal  sustoiud  ooo  potest,      ^  Mo^ 
^osos  littniorcs.  '        ' 
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spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  hearty  which  afterwards^  by  the 
<irteri€Sy  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts.  » 

Pituita,  or  iiegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humouri  begotten 
of  the  colder  part  of  the  chyltis  (or  whit«  juyce  coming  out  df 
the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach)  in  the  liver;  his  office  is  lo 
nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body>  which,  as  the 
tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter^  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  cfiylus,  and  gathered  to  the  gaul :  it  helps  the  natural 
beat  and  senses,  atid  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements* 

Melancholy,]  Melancholy ^  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sowr,  begotten  of  the  more  fasculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  hu^- 
inours,  blood  and  ckoUr,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and 
nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy 
with  the  Tour  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum^  Sweaty  Tears,"]  To  these  humours  you  may  add 
serum,  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious 
humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  isind  tears. 

Spirits  J]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed 
from  the  vlood^  and  the  instrument  of  the  soule  to  perform  all 
his  actions ;  a  common  tye  or  medium  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
souie  as  some  will  have  it;  or  (as  ^Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soule  of 
it  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to  be 
the  heart;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be 
three  kindes,  according  to  the  three  principal  parts,  braiUy  heart, 
Uver;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The  natural  are  begotten  in 
the  livery  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  vein#,  to  perfbnn 
those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart 
of  the  naturaly  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all 
the  other  parts:  if  these  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  '^ 
syncope  or  swouning.  The  animal  spirits,  formed  of  the  vi**  •* 
brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the  nerves,  */  /' 
subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  ^^Pg-kk^  u^ 

^as  it  were)  a 
SUBSECT.  III.  ^.'  The  secund 

iich  the  heart  as 
Sirnllar  parts.  ^nnhicates  life  to 

.ne  lower  belly y  in 

Similar  partsA  /p  ONTAINING  pa.>r^,  with  the  rest  of 
'^  J  %^  more  solid  6ubsta»ction,  nourishment, 
geneal  QT  heterogeneal,  similar 3  or  ^-'gion  is  distinguished 
stotle  divides  them,  lih/\.  cat».  1.  dt 
rentips,  ccLp.  ?0,  Zit.  I.)  Similar,  or'""""*-  Capivac.Anat.p5g. 
as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  gev'^^S"^  P"^""^  ^^^1*10  in  pri^^ 

*  Spiritalis  animt, 
'1.4 
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j^m^  i^tufejk  43  water  into  wat^»  Of  these  some  be  sper-^ 
'  maiicaly  some  Jleshy,  or  carnal.  ^  iSp^rma^ica/ are  such  as 
ftre  inntiediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  lones,  gristles^ 
UgamentSy  memhramsy  nerves j  arteries^  veins j  Mns^Jihres  or 
strings ^  fat.    " 

;  Bones S\Tht  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thick* 
est  of  the  seed^  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts :  some  sajr 
-there  be  thr^^  hundred  and  four,  some  three  hundred  and 
.,^ayeq^  or  three  hundred  and  thirteen  in  mans  body.  Thef 
h^ve  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense* 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  thaa 
ihe  rest,  flexible,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

LdgamentSf  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other 
iparts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons.  Membranes 
ofHce  is.  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves^  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  andTuII  of  mar* 
row  within  i  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  ani- 
jmal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these  some  oe  harder^ 
some  softer  :  the  softer  serve  the  senses ;  and  there  be  seaven 
rpair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optick  nerves,  by  which  we  see  5 
the  secuiid  move  the  eys ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue 
to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palat;  the  mth 
belong  to  the  oars ;  the  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  al- 
most over  all  the  bowels :  the  seaventh  pair  moves  the  tongue* 
The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty , 
.combinations — seaven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

jirteries*]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin 

:to  convey  the  vital  spirits;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they 

-say  that  Vesaliud  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  qut  up  men  alive. 

:*They  arise  in  the  .left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally 

two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorla,  and  venosa,   Aorta 

BOthe  root  of  all  the  other,  which  sefves  the  whole  body;  the 

siistar  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrijjerate  the  heart. 

mass  oi9.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes ;  arising  from 

$hey  are  q  carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the 

ventitious,  pc^se  there  be  two  qhiefe,,  t^ewapor/a,  and  vena  cavOy 

them.  le  rest  are  corrivated.    That  vena  porta  is  a  vein 

JB/ooc?.]     Blohe  concave  of  the  liver,   and  receiving  those 

pr.  pared  in  the  m  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  sto- 

pciate  parts  of  the  d  conveys  it  to  the  liver.     The  other  derives 

rish  the  whole  body,,  to  nourish  all  other  dispersed  members. 

spersed,  by  the  vein^at  vena  porta  are  the  mesaraical  and 

'    '  *  "  bran9hes  of  the  cava  are  inward  or  out» 

•J)e  usu  part.             ^Hh* 
•  Dj  Apima.  '         r  jnstit.  li^unaU  *  In  these  they  observe  the  beating  of  the 

c.  W.        » In  Micro.    SucCOPr  ' 

Sows  bttmores. 
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ward — inward — seminal  or  emidgent — outward,  in  the  head, 
arms,  feet,  8ce.  and  have  several  names. 

FibrtB^  Fat,  Flesh.']  Filrce  are  strings,  white  and  solidt 
dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  trans* 
verse,  all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part, 
^oist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unc- 
tuous matter  of  the  blood.  The  *  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath 
4!uticulumf  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy^ 
"tomposcd  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 
Dissimilar  parts. 

'jnr^ISSIMlLAJt  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organicaly  or 
JLJ^  instrumental;  and  they  beint^arrf,  or  outward.  Tht 
chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward.  Forward, 
the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  tern- 

f)les,  chin,  eys,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and 
owcr  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c. 
Backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loyns,  hip-bones,  os  sacrum,  buttocks,  &c.  Or  joynts,  arms, 
hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both, 
which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have  care- 
lessly repeated,  eaque  prcBciptia  et  grandiora  tantum ;  quod 
reliquum,  ex  lilris  de  animd,  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  drganical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in 
number,  and  have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions ;  but 
that  of  *»  Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  noble,  or  ignoble  parts. 
Of  the  woi/e  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain^  heart,  liver ;  ac- 
cording to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division  is 
made  of  the  whole  body  ;  as,  first,  of  {he  head,  in  which  the 
animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  it  self,  which  by  hfs 
nerves  gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  (as  it  were)  a 
privy  counsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  secund 
region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly ,  in  which  the  heart  as 
king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  t^ommnhicates  life  to 
the  whole  ,body.  The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in 
which  the  liver  resides  as  a  legate  a  latere,  with  the  rest  of 
those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment, 
fxpeliing  of  eK<:rem,ents.     This  lower  region  is  distinguished 

*  Cujus  est  pan  simtlaris  a  vi,cutific§,  ut  interiora  inuniat.     Capivac.  Anat,  p^g. 
^h%  ^  Anat.  lib.  1.  c.  19*    Celebris  est  et  pervti]|}iU  partium  divlsio  in  ^tith- 

cipes  et  igliobilet  partes.  ^ 
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from  the  upper  by  the  midriff e^  or  diaphragma,  and  is  subdt* 
vided  again  by  ^some  into  three  concavities,  or  regions,  upper^ 
middle,  and  lower. — the  upper,  of  the  hypochondnes,  in  whose 
right  side  is  the  livery  the  left  the  spleeti  (from  which  is  de- 
nominated hypojchondriacal  melancholy) — the  secund,  of  the 
navel  and  ilank^,  divided  from  the  first  hj  the  rim — the  last^ 
of  the  water-course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other 
parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  epigaS'^ 
irium  and  hypogastrium ;  upper  or  lower.  Epigastrium 
they  call  mirac/ie.,  from  whence  comes  mjirachialis  melancho-' 
lioj  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions 
1  will  treat  in  briefe  apart;  and,  first,  of  the  third  region,  in 
which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

The  lower  region.  Natural  Organs."]  But  you  that  are 
readers,  in  the  mean  time,  suppose  you  were  now  brought 
into  sqme  sacred  temple,  or  majestical  palace,'  (as  ^  Melanc* 
thoasaith)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  i fie  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  CQunsell  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  'lis  a  pleasant  and  pro£table  speculation,  if  it  be  consi^ 
dered  aright^  The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nu-^ 
iriiion,  or  generation^  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or 
secund  concoction,  as  the  eesophagus  or  gullet  which  brings 
meat  aod  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach, 
which  is  seated  in  themidst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midriffe^  tjie  kitchen  (as  it. were)  of  the  first  concoction,  and 
which  turns  Qur  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one 
above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  ift  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  it  self ;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it) 
is  named  pylorus.  This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  largfc  kell  or 
kaiill,  called  om&ntum  ;  which  some  will  have  the  same  with 
peritonceum^  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  ihtsto^mach  to  the  very 
Jundament,  are  produced  the  guts  or  intestina,  which  serve  a 
little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the 
excrements.  They  arp  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason 
of  iheir  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker  ;  the  slender  is 
driodenumy  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next. to  the  stomach,  some 
twelve  inches  long  (saith  ^  Fuchsius).  Jejunum,  or  empty  ffut 
continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins 
annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from 
it.  Ilion,  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which 
serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  an4  distribute  the  chylus 
from  the  itomqck.    The  thick  guts  are  three^  the  blind  gut^ 

*  n.  Croolce,  out  of  Galen  and  others*  ^  Vos  vero  veluti  id  tdBplum  ae  sa« 

cfarium  quoddaiyi  vos  duel  puurtis^  ^.    Suavis  et  utilU  cognitio.  *JLtb.  1. 

cap  12.  Sect.  5. 
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xoloHf  and  right  gut.    The  Hind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut, 
faavifig  one  mouth  in  which  the  ilion  and  colo7i  meet :  it  re* 
ceives  the  excrements,  and  conveys  them  to  the  colon.    This 
colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  away 
too  fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
to  the  fundament  y  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  cert;iin 
muscles,  called  sphincteres,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the 
better  contained,  until  such  time  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the 
stool.     In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesenterium 
or  midrijfe,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat^ 
serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.    AH  these  parts  serve  the 
first  concoction.    To  the  secund,  which  is  busied  either  in  re- 
fining the  good  nourishment,  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly 
belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood,  the  shop 
of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypockondry^  in  figure  lik,e  to  an 
half-moon  5  generosum  memhrum^  Melancthon  styles   it ;  a 
generous  part  5  it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body.    The  excrements  of  it  are  either 
cholerick  or  watery^  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  con- 
vey.    The  gauly  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts 
choler  to  it j  the  spleen^  melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the 
left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spungy  matter  that  draws 
this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  vertue,  and   feeds  upon  it, 
conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  ap- 
petite, or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.     That  watery  mat- 
ter the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins,  and 
ureters.     The  emulgent  diraw  this  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  blood;  "the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which, 
•by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom :   the  bottom  holds  the 
w^aterj  the  neck'is  const  ringed,  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a 
porter,  keeps  the  water  from  runiring  out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pecu- 
liar to  one  5  which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  pur- 
pose, I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Regio7i.]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region^  or 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  arid  parts;  which 
(as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the  dia>- 
pkragma  or  midriffe,  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many 
nerves,  membranes;  and,  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  in- 
strument of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane, 
full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is 
called  pleura^  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisie,  when  it  is 
inflamed.  Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  itrmed  mediastinus, 
which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
Fftgipn  the  principal  part  is  the  hearty  wbich  is  the  seat  and 
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fountain  of  life,  of  beat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respirations 
the' sun  of  our  body,  the  king  and  sole  commander  of  it  9  the 
seal  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections ;  fprimum  vivenSf 
ultimum  moriens  ;  it  lives  first,  and  dyes  last  in  all  creatures) 

Ef  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ; 
part  worthy  of  •  admiration,  that  can  yeeld  such  variety  of 
affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or  contracted^  to  stir 
and  command  the  humours  in  the  body ;  as,  in  sorrow^  melan« 
choly ;  in  anger,  choler;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly; 
in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in  ;  moving  the  huntiours,  as-horses  do  a 
chariot.  This  hearty  though  it  be  one  sole  meml^er,  yet  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  creeks,  right  and  left.  The  right  \% 
like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  re« 
ceives  blood  from  vena  cava,  distributing  some  of  it  to  the 
fun^s,  to  nourish  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender 
spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat 
pf  life,  which  (as  a  torch  doth  oyl)  draws  blood  unto  ity  be* 
•getting  of  it  spirits  and  fire  \  and,  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spi* 
rits  in  the  blood;  and,  by  that  great  artery  called  adrta,  it  send$ 
vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  ayr  from  the  lungs,  by^ 
Jibat  artery  which  is  called  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have 
.their  vessels;  the  right  two  veins;  the  left  two  arteries,  be- 
sides those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them 
both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  ayr,  for  several  uses* 
The  lungs  is  a  thin  spungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  •'Fer- 
nelius)  the  town-clark>  or  ciyer  (*^one  terms  it),  the  instru* 
Anient  of  voyce,  as  an  oratour  to  a  king;  annexed  to  the  hearty 
to.  express  his  thoughts  by  voyce*  That  it  is  the  instrument  of 
voyce,  is  manifest,  jn  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any 
voyce,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instrii- 
mttit  of  respiration,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the 
heart,  by  sending  ayr  unto  it  by  the  veriosal  artery,  which 
vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria^  which  con- 
sists of  many  gristles,  membrances,  nerves,  taking  in  ayr  at 
the  nose  and  mouth,  and^  by  it  likewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of 
the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  cbiefe 
organ  is  the  l^rain,  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white, 
substance,  ingcndred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain-pan ; 
and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling-houSe 
and  scat  of  the  soulip,  the  habitation  of  wisdome,  memory,  judge- 

*  Hzc  res  est  praccipue  digna  admintione,  quod  tanta  affectuum  varietatc  cictur 
cof,  quod  on)nes  res  tristes  ct  lattac  sUtim  corda  feriunt  ct  movent.  *  Physio. 

).  I.  c,  8.  *  Uc orator  regi)  sic  pulmo,  vocis  instrumcntumi  anoectitttr  cordi| 

^c»  Mclancth. 


^ 
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meDt^  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God:  and^ 
therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone^ 
and  two  akins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  dura 
nutter^  or  meninx^  the  other  pia  mater.    The  dura  mater  is 
next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects 
the  brain.     When  this  is  taken  away,  ,the  pia  mater  is  to  bei' 
seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the^ 
braioy  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.    The  brain 
it  self  id  divided  into  two  parts,  the^brtf  and  hinder  part.    The 
forepart  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
little  Wairij  in  respect  of  it.     Thisybre  part  hath  many  oonca- 
vities,  distinguished   by  certain  ventricles,  which  are  the  re«' 
ceptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 
heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  per* 
form  the  actions  of  the  soule.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three, 
rights  ■  lefl^  and  middle^    The  right  and  left  answer  to  their 
fiite^  ana  beget  animal  spirits;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  ^ense 
and  Dootion  ceaseth.  These.ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  com- 
mons concourse  and  xsavity  of  them  "both,  and  hath  two  pas- 
sages;  the  one  to  receive  pituita;  and  the  other  extends  it  self 
to  the  fourth  creek:  in  this, they  place  imagination  and  cogi^ 
tatum  :  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain 
are  used.    The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to 
the  cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the 
i^st. and  most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal 
spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  mar- 
row  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory 
is  seated. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

*  y  ' 

Of  the  Soule  and  her  PacuUies^ 

ACCbRDlNG  to  ;  Aristotle,  the  soule  is  defined  to  be^ 
«m^•x;«»«,  perfectio.  et  actus  primus  corporis  orga7ttci^ 
ettam  habentis  in  potentid — the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an 
organical  body,  havingpower  of  life;  which  mo§t  ^philosophers 

3ppit)ve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  e^ienc^,  subject^  seat ^ 
Isiihdtion,  and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  the  essence 
and  particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be 
it  of  ipap  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  « Aristotle  himself,  **Tutlife, 
•  Pious  Mirandula,  ^Tolet,  and  other  neoterick  philosopher^^ 

•  * 

^  **t}t  toitn.  e.  1,  *  Scalig.  cxerc,  307.     Tolet.  in  liK  de  animS^  cap.  1,  &c^» 

«Pi6toim&, cap.  1.  * Twcwl.  ^u««t.  ^ lib.  6.  DoO.  VaJ^.  GcfttiU  c.lS^* 
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obnfess.    \We  can  understand  all  things  by  her ;  hut^  whai 
she  iSf  we  cannot  apprehend.     Some  therefore  make  one  sotdCf 
divided  into  three  principal  faculties;   others,  three  distinct 
Sfiules;  (which  question  of  late,  hath  been  much  controvtrted 
by  Picoloniiheus,  and  Zabarel)  '^Paracelsus  will  have  four  souUs,'- 
^ding  to  the  three  granted  faculties,  a  sptritNul  soule;  (which 
opinion  of  his,  Campanelia,  in  his  book  de  ^Sensit  rerunif 
much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses 
bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  many  sucharguiBents:) 
and  "^somC;  again,  one  sotile  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  dhFer-  . 
ing  only  in  organs;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  at  men, 
though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measure*  Others 
inake  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part; 
which  is  amply  discussed  by  Zabarel  amongst  the  rest.    The 
^common  division  of  tho  soule  is  into  three  principal  faculties, 
vegeiallf  sensitive,   and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct 
kinde  of  living  creatures — vegetall  plants,  sensible  beasts,  ra- 
tional  men.     How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distin*- 
guished  and  connected,   humano  ingenio  inacccssum  videtur, 
is  beyond  humane  capacity,  as  ^Taurell us,  Philip,  Flavius,  2nd* 
others,  suppose.    The  inreriour  may  be  alone;   but  the  supe^. 
riour   cannot  subsist  without  the  other ;   90  se;isible  \ncludeA 
vegetall,  rational,  both  which  are  contained  in  it,  (saith  Ari*» 
stotle)  ut  trigo,nu^  in  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle, 

Fiegetall  soule.l  Vegetall,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  facaU 
ties,  is  defined  to  be  a  substantial  act  ojan  organical  hady^ 
ly  which  it  is  nourished,  augmented,  and  begets  another  like' 
unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are 
specified,  altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  ^nutvitioOy 
whose  object  is  nourishipent,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his 
organ,  the  liver,  in  sensible  creatures  ;  in  plants,  the  root  or- 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat.  This 
nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions  or 
powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion^  ev- 
pulsion. 

Attraction.^  ^  Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (as 
a  loadstone  doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a 
l^mp  doth  oyl ;  and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessaiy  xn, 
plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root^  as  another  a3Qutb> 
into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

*  Aniixia  qaaeque  intelHgiinus*,  et  tamen,  quae;$it  ipsa,  tntelligere  non  vllemuf. 
^Sprrituakmaniniain  a  reliquis  distinctaxn  tuetur,  eiiam  iA  (^adaveVe  inhaeitDtem  post^ 
](B6rtem  per  aliquot  menses.  *  Lib.  %  cap*  31.  .   '  Coelius,  lib.  % 

c.  31.     Plutarch,  in  Grillo.  Lips.  cen.  1.  ep.  50.     Jossius  de  Risu  ec  Fletu,  AvepBicSp 
CtmpaneUt,  Sec.  *  Philip,  de  Anim^,  ca.  1.    Coellus,  20.  antPq.  cap.  3.     Pli|^ 

tarch.  ^e  placit.  Pkilos.         ^  De  vit.  et  mort.-  part.  %  c.  3.  prop.  } .  de  vit.  tt  most.  |^ 
«,  2)2,  '      >  Nutritio  estalimenti  transmutatio,  vironaturaUs^.''  ScaI.extfC*  lOtricd*^ 
)7,  ^  Sc^  more  pf  attnction  in  Seal,  exerc.  343. 
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•  Retention^  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the 
stomach)  until  such  time  it  be  concocted ;  for,  if  it  should? 
pass  away  straight^  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion,']  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;.  for^ 
as  the  flame  of  a  torch  consumes  pyl^  wax,;talIow^  so  doth  it 
alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  flatter.  Indigestion  is  opposite 
unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be 
three  difFer^nces,  ^naturation,  elljca-tiony  assation. 

Maturation,']  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the 
fruits  of  trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seed&. 
are  fit  Xo  be  sown  again*  Crvdity  is  opposed  to  it,  which 
gluttons,  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  UBt<^ 
that  U5e  no  exercise  to  stir  up  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  a^ 
too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire, 

Elixation,']  EUxation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  sto- 
mach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot;  to 
which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation.^  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  itiward  moisture 
by  heat ;  his  opposite  is  semiusiulation^, 

Ordei' of  concoction  four-fold,"]  Besides  these  three  seve- 
ral operations  of  dio^^^/io«  there  is  a  four-fold  order  of  con- 
coction: masticationy  or  chewing  in  the  mouth;  chylification 
of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach  ;  the  third  is  in  the 
livery  to  turn  this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification  ^ 
the  last  is  assimulation^  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expidsion.']     Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition^  by  which  ■ 
itexpells  all  superfluous  excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores;  as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation,]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  secund  opera- 
lion  or  power  of  the  vegetall  faculty)  to.  the  increasing  of  it  in 
quantity,  according  to  all  dimepsions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and 
to  make^it  grow  till  it  coj!!ne  to  his  due  proportion  and  .perfect 
shape ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  con- 
fiwmption,  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes; 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies  5  breve  et  irreparatnle  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae—i- 

A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 
Which  is  but  short  5  and  pass  it  no  one  ca^. 

Generation.]    The  last  of  these  vegetall  faculties  is  gene* 
ration^  which  begets  another  by  meanes  of  seed,  li|ce  unto  it 
self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.     To  this 
faculty  tiiey  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations  :  the  fitst  to^ 
turn  nourishment  into  seed  J  &c«  ^ 


'  I 
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Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetall  faculties.^ 
Kecessary  concomitants  or  affections  of  this  vegetall  faculty 
are  life,  andliis  privation,  death.  To  the  preservation  of  life 
the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  sicciiy  and  humidity,. 
and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  Irkewise 
in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c. 
though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  iriusthave  radical 
•moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed  ;  (to  which 
preservation  our  clime,  countrey,  temperature,  and  the  good 
or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  avail  much)  for, 
as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decayes,  so  doth  our  life  it 
«elf :  and,  if  not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or 
interrupted  through  our  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by 
old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter^  as  a 
lamp,  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 


Of  the  sensible  Sotde. 

4 

NEiCT^in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty  ^  which  is  as  far  be- 
yond the  other  in  dignity,  as  a  beast  is*  preferred  to  a 
plant,  naving  those  vegetall  powers  included  in  it.  'Tis  de- 
fined an  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense^ 
appetite,  judgement,  breath  ana  motion*  His  object,  in  gene- 
rfti,  is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  af- 
fected with  it.  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  fVom  which 
principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible 
soule  IS  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By 
the  apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible 
things,  present  or  absent,  and  retain  them,  as  wax  doth  the 
print  of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carryed 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  ^  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
inward,  or  outward — outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching^ 
heariJig,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting ;  to  which  you  may  add 
Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titillation,  if  you  please,  or  that  of 
speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius. 
fnward  are  three,  common  sense,  phaHtasie,  memory,  Thos^ 
five,  outward  senses  haye  their  object  in  outward  things  onjy, 
apd  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it 
be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses  are  of  com- 
inodity,  hearing,  sights  and  mM ;  two  of  necessity,  toUck 

•  Vita  coosi^U  in  calldo-et  humido. 
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and  .taste,  without  which  we  cannot  Hvfe,  Besides,  t^e  ^eiisi-- 
tive  power  is  active  or  passwe^-^ctrve,  as,  m  sight,  the  eye 
sees  the  colour;  passive  when  it  is  btirt  by  his  ooject,  as  fhd 
eye  by  the  sun  beatnes,  (according  to  that  axiome,  vistbilefotte 
mestruit  sensumj  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,'  as  a  bad 
sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nos^,  See. 

Sight.}  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  mo^  pre^ 
cious,  and  the  best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object;  it  see^ 
the  whale  body  at  once;  by  it  we  learn,  and  discertl  all  things—^ 
SI  sense  most  excellent  for  use.  To  the  sight  three  things  arer 
required ;  the  object ^  ihe^fyrgan,  and  the  medium.  Th€  object 
in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours; 
and  all  shining  bodies.  The  mecRum  is  the  illumination  of 
the  ayr,  which  comes  from  "^  iight,  commonly  called  tKapha^ 
num;  for^  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  Tbe  ot^an  is  the  eye,  anci 
xhiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves  concur* 
ring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  comtnon  sense. 
Betwixt  the  or^n  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  required/ 
that  it  be  not  too  near,  or  too  far  ofF.  Many  excellent  qiies<^' 
tions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers ;  as^' 
whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit-- 
tendof  ffc.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of 
them  out;  which  ^  Plato,  «  Plutarch^  *Macrobius^, «  Lactan- 
tkis,  and  others,  dispute.  And,  besides,  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhasen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio^ 
i^oger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubsddus,  Aquilonius^* 
&c.  have  written  whole  vo^ume^. 

Hearing.']  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  ly  which 
we  learn  ami  get  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that 
which  is  heard;  the  ^n^Ji^^m,  ayr;  organ,  the  ear.  Tother 
sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  ayr,  three  things  are  re* 
quired  ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  the  body 
strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist ;  as  a  bell, 
jute-string;  not  wool],  or  spunge;  the  medium,  the  ayr, 
which  is  inward  or  outward;  the  outward,  being  struck  or 
collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  ayr,  until  it  come 
to  that  inward  natural  ayr,  which,  as  an  exquisite  organ,  i» 
contained- in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and>  struck 
upon  by  certaiial  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  convey* 
the  soundj  by  a  pair  of  nerve?;  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the 
c&mmon  sense,  as'to  a  judge  of  sounds.  T^iere  is  great  variety 
add  much  delight  in  them  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  con- 
sult with  Boethius,  and  other  musicians. 

^'Ltn&eirestacttis'^spicu!.    Lumeo  a  luce  proventt ;  liut  est  in  corporftluddb; 
» Satur.  7.  c.  14.  <  In  Pk«Siofu  « Lie.  tta|K:9.  dcoftf.  DcA t^  , 

« De  pract,  Philos.  4.  ^  ^ 
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Smellinst']  Smelling  is  an  ouiward  sense^  which  appre^ 
hends  by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  ayr;  and^  of  all  the  rest,  it  is 
the  weakest  sense  in.  men.  The  orean  is  the  nose^  or  two 
small  hollow  peeces  of  flesh  a  littl^e  above  it :  the  medium  the 
ayr  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  ^bjectf  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixt  body  resolved^  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  va* 
pour,.o/  exhalation,.  I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  diffe- 
rences, and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of 
health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith  *■  Agellius)  are  of  discipline ; 
and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which 
do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  dyet  it 

Taste,"]  Taste,  a  necessary  tense,  which  perceives  all  sa* 
vows  by  the  tongue  and  palat,  and  that  by  meanes  of  a 
thin  spittle,  or  watery  juyce*  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves;  ihe^medium,  a  watery juyce;  the  object, 
taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juyce«  arising  from 
the  noixture  of  things  tasted..  Some  make  eight  species  or 
kindes  of  savQuri  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs 
mis-affected. 

Touching.']  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  igtio- 
ble,  yet  of  as  great  necessity,  as  .the  other,  and  of  as  much 
pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and,  by  bis  nerve*'' 
dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His ' 
organ,  the  nerves ;  his  object,  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry^ 
moist,  cold;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick^ 
thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses, .  their  organs^  objects^  me- 
diums^ which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Inward  Senses* 

^  T   ITNNER  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called, 

Qmmonsense.]  £  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  a», 
common  sense,  phaniasie,  memory.    Their  objects  are  not  only 
things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things 
to  come,  past,  absent^  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.    This 
common  sense  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom, 
we  discern  all  differences  of  objects;   for  by  niine  eye  I  do 
ngt  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  my 
common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours:,  they  arc. 
but  the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured  ;  so  that 
all  their  objects  are  bis,  and  all  their  offices  are.  his*  The  forc^ 
part-  of  tUe  brau^/vs  jbis^  organ  or  sent, 

•  Lib,  p.  cap.  2. 

}  ■. 
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Phantasie.il  Phantaste^  or  imagination^  which  some  call 
(Bstimatipe,  or  cogitathey  (confirnjed,  saith  *Fernelius,  by 
frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner  sense,  which  doth  more  fully 
examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense^  of  things  pre- 
sent or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recallins-them  to  mmde 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  owii.  In  time  of  sleep,  this  tk* 
culty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange,  s^pend^  ab- 
surd shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  orgaM 
is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects^  all  the  species  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  compari^n  of 
which,  he  faigns  infinite  other  uiito  himself.  In  melanchptjf 
men,  this  faculty  is  most  powerflil  and  strong,  and  often  hurta^ 
producing  many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things,  especially 
if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terriblfe  object,  presented  to.  it  JFrom 
common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  a,nd  painters^  imagination 
forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  anticksn 
images,  as  Ovid's  house  of  Sleep,  Psyche's  palace  in  ApuIeiuSj^ 
&c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  gciverried  by  reason^  or  at  leasl 
should  be ;  but,  in  brutes,  it  hath  no  superiour,  and  is  ratid 
brutorum,  all  the  reason  they  have.  • 

Me7nory.'\  Memory  layes  Up  SiII  the  species  whicb  the  sense^ 
have  brought  in,  and  records  tnem  as  a  good  register,  that  them 
may  be  forth-coming  when  they  are  called  jgy}^.y  phantastt, 
and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phintasie;  his  siea^ 
and  drgany  the  back  p'art  of  the  brain.  .  I  ! 

Affediojis  of  the  senses,  steep  and  lOaking.]  iTie  afrectJon% 
of  these  senses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible^ 
creatures:  Sleep  is  a  test  or  Mndmg  of  the  outward  senses^ 
and  of  the  common  sense ^  foi-  the'  preservation  of  body  a^nd>> 
soule,  (as  ^Scaliger  defiwes  iV) ;  for,'  When  the  common  sens^ 
rtfsterh,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasie  alonp  i^ 
free,  and  his  ccrmmander,  reason;  as  appears  by.  those  lOUi, 
ginary  dre^mes,  which  are  of  divers  kindcs,  naiurallf  divi^^^- 
dcBfi/toniacdlj  &c.  which  vary  according  to  humom;s,  dyet,  ac**, 
tions-,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Anemidorus,\Cardahu8,  andl^ 
Sambucus,,  wjth  thcir'several  Interpretators,  have  written  gr^at^ 
volumes.  This  ligation  of  Seil$es  proceeds  from  an  inhibuiQiji! 
trf spiritsj  'the  way  being  stopped  by  which  they  should. cpme ;. 
this  stopping  iis  caused  df  vapours  arising  put  of  Ihe  ^tomach^* 
filHng  the  nervts,'  by  which  the  Spirits  should  be  conveyed.; 
Whenth^se  vipours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  tbq. 
spirits  perform  their  acciistomediiuties ;  so  that  walking  is  the 
action  alid  motioh  of  the  sensed,  which'  the  jip\r%isp  dispersed, 
werall  parts,  catise.         V    ,.  . .    )       !  ..  :     -  •*/ 

•  Phys.  1,  $.  c,3.  ^  Exerdt.  S^O* 
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SUBSECT.  Vlll. 

Of  the  Momng  faculty.. 

» 

jif^^tke  inf^HIS  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the 
J-     sensitive  soute^  which  cdiUs^thMihofit  inward 
OTtd  outwaraanimal  moiioiis  in  the  body*     It  is  divided  into 
two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  plac^ 
to  place.    This  6i  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  soaie  will  hsive  it) 
naturally  as  It  signifies  any  such  inclination,  .as  of  a  stone  to 
EaiH  downward,  and  such  actions  as  retention^  expulsion^  which 
depend  not  or  sense,  but  are  vegetallf  as  the  appetite  ot  meat 
and  drink,  bnneer  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  cornnu>n  to  men 
and   brutes,     fiduntary^    the   diird,   or  intellective,   which 
commands  the  other  two  in  men^  and  is  a  curb  unto  them^ .  or 
at  least  should  be   (but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and 
•ver- ruled  by  tliem :  and  men  are  led  (ike  beasts  by  seoaey 
giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts) ;  for  by 
fiiis  appetite  ttie  soule  is  led  dr  inclined  to  follow   that  good 
which  the  senses  shall  sqpprove,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold 
evil.     His  object  being  good  or  evil,   the  one  he  embracetb^ 
<be  other  he  rejecteth — according  to  ^hat  aphorisme,.  omma 
kppetvnt  lonum^  all  things  seek  their  own  gopd,  or  at  leaal 
iteming  good.    This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense;  for, 
where  sense  is,   there  is  likewise  pleasure  and  pain«     His 
irgan  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense^  and  is  oivided  into 
two  powers,  or  inclinations,  cencupiscible  or  irascible^  or   (aa 
'  ^ne  translates  it)  coveting,  anger^invading,  or  impugning. 
Concupiscille  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things, 
and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 
Irascihle,  **  quasi  aversans  per  tram  et  odium^  as  avoiding  it 
>^ith  anger  and  indignation.     All  affections  aifd  perturbations 
ariiseout  of  these  two  fountaines, /which  although  the  Stoicks 
ipake  light  of>  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted*    The 
good  afiections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  oature; 
atod,  if  present,  they  procure  joV,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and 
jihreserves  the  body:  if  absent,   they  cause  hope^  love^  desire, 
and  coticupiscence.    The  bad  are  simple  or  mixtz  simple^ 
for  some  bad.  o!Uect  present,  as  soirrow,  which  contracts  the 
heart,  macerates  the  soule,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  ;aU  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
i|tany  tinles  death  itself  j  or  future,  a§  feare.    Out  of  these  two, 
tfri^tfaoseisiixt  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which  is  a 
desire  (if  revenge-^hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger— seale, 

^  T*  W.  Jc«Uif,lB  liii  Fasf iom  ^  \hc  MIncie.  ^  Vckoriow 
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which  h  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  be  lov<9<-^iid 
tmx<Bu^K»iua,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when- 
we  rejoyce  at  other  mens  miscbiefe,  and  are  grieiped  at  their 
prosperity-^pride,  3clf-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  fcc.  of 
which  elsewhere. 

Movingjrom  place  to  place^  h  a  facuhy  necesKirity  fotlow-* 
ing  the  other:  for  in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  lo 
abhorr,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew^ 
bj  moving  the  body  A'om  place  to  place.  By  this  faculty 
therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go* 
from  one  place  to  another :  to  the  better  performance  of  wMcb, 
three  things  are  requisite — that  which  moves;  by  what  it- 
moves;  that  %vhich  is  moved.  That  which  moves  is  either 
the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  ia* 
desfred  or  eschewed,  as  ia  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  8tc.  Thu 
efficient  cause  in  man  \»  reason,  or  his-  subordinate  phantasie,' 
which  apprehends  good,  or  bad  objects;  in- brutes,  ^Wgma- 
tim  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the  appetite  this  faculty, 
which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  mediation  of 
the  spirit,  comimands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and  that 
consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move 
the  muscles,  or  ^nerves  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the 
cord,  and  so,  per  consequensy  the  joynt,  to  the  place  intended. 
That  which  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to 
move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predi- 
cament of  situs*  Worms  creep,  birds  flye,  fishes  swim ;  and 
60  of  parts,  the  chiefe  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and 
is  thus  performed :  the  OYitward  ayr  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal 
arteru,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriffe  to  the  lungs^' 
whrcb,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellowes,  reciprocally^  ' 
fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  lo  cool  it ;  and  from 
thence,  now  being  hot,  convev  it  again,  still  taking  ia  fresh. 
Such  a  like  motion  is  that  ot  xha  pulse,  of  which,  because 
many  have  written  whole  bookes,  I  will  say  90tbing« 

SUBSECT.  IX. 

s 

Of  the  Rational  Sotile. 

IN  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  infe* 
riour  raculties  of  the  soule ;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  plea'* 
ionty  hut  a  doubtful  subject  (as'  ^one  terms  it),  and  with  th^ 
like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  ^ e  aboiil 

*Nervl  a  ipiritu  moventor,  spiritus  tb  anisU.  Mtli^bt.  ^Vdania*  f$^ 

cwdam  fil  anccps  subjcctum. 
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the  essence  ait4  original  of  it ;  Whether  U  be  fire,  as  Zeno  lield ; 
baroionyy  aa  Aristoxenus ;  number,  ad  Xenocrates ;  whether  it 
be  prganicali  or  kiorganical ;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or 
blood  $  montal,  or  immortal ;  how  it  cotnes  into  the  body. 
Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as  Phil.  1.  de  Animdy  Ter- 
tuUian,  Lactantius,  deopific.  Dei^  cap,  19.   Hugo,  Itb.  de  Spi- 
riiu  et  Animd^  Vincentius  Beliavic.  spec,  natural,  lit).  ^3. 
cppf  9  W'  L 1  •    Hippocrates,  Avjcenna,  and  many  ' late  writers ; 
that  one  man  begets  another,  body  and  soule ;  or,  as  a  candle 
fronj  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed:  otherwise,  say 
tbey^  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast^ 
tbat  begets  both  matter  and  form  ;  and,  besides,  the  three  fa- 
culties of  the  soule  nrast  be  together  infused  ;  which  is  most 
absurd,  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot  (the  two 
infisriour  I  mean),  and  may  not  be  well   separated  in  men. 
^  Galen  supposeth  the  soule  crastn  esse,  to  be  the  temperature 
it  self;  Tnsme^istus,  Musseus^  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus, 
Pherecydes  Syrius,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  Egyp- 
tians, affirmed  the  soule  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan 
•JDruid^s  of  old.    The  •*  Pythagoreans    defend    metempsy^ 
chosis  and  palingenesia — that  soules  go  from  one  body  to  an* 
other,  epotd  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears^ 
dogs,  hogs,  as  tbey  were  inclined  in- their  liv^s,  or  participated 
ip  conditions. 


J  ' ,       ...■  ,   ■    .!■ ..  „. —  •  inque  ferinas 

Possumusire  domes,  pecudumque  in  pectora  coudi, 

^X^ucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain: 

Ille  ego,  (nam  mcminj)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
p^ntboi'des  Kupborbus  eratn, 

a  horse,  a  man,  a  spunge,  >  Julian  the  Apostate  thought 
Alexander's  soule  was  descended  into  his  body:  Plato,  in  Ti- 
xnaeo,  and  in  his  Phaedon^  (for  ought  I  can  perceive)  difTers 
not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  'and 
knew  aH ;  but,  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  leam9 
^new,  which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  orrecalling;  and  that  it  was 
put  into  th^  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a 
DeastSj  or  mans,  (as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitu 
one  an\marum,  lib.  10.  a^r6/>.^  and,  after  ^ten  thousand  yeares^ 
|8  to  returp  into  the  former  body  again  ? 

•  Gocl^los,  in  ^vXf>K  pag.  SO^.  Bright,  in  Pbys,  Sctib,  1,  1,  D^vid  Cnisius, 
l/felancthon,  Hippius  Hcrnius,  Lcvinus  Lcmnius,'(5ec.  ^  Lib.  an  mores  sequin* 

Iter,  Aec.      '  '*  Cxur.  6.  com.  4  Read  •  Aneas  Gazcut  dial,  of  the  immortaiitf 

pf  the  soule.  *  Ovid,  met,  1|^  I  (n  Q«l|o.  Idem*  f  Niccphozo^ 

kilt.  1,  ^0,  c,  9$,  »fiM,      , 
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'|ko8t  rarios  annog,  per  miUe  figttraf. 


Rursus  ad  humanae  fertur  primordia  vitae. 

Others  denye  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Pa- 
dua decidea  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus, 
cap.  7.  lih.  2.  ei  lib.  7-  cap.  55.  Seneca,  lib.  7-  cpist.  ai 
Lucilium  episL  55.  Dicaearchus,  in^  TulL  Tusc.  Epicurus^ 
Aratus^  jHlppocrales,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

g'raetereagigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  un^ 
rescere  sentimus^  pariterque  senescere,  mentem) 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks. .  ^  This  qneS'* 
tim  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule  is  diversly  and  wonderfully 
impugned  and  disputed,  especially  amongst  the  Italians  qflateg 
iaith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immort.  aninuB,  cap.  I.  The 
Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.  Leo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  Pope,  as  ^  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question 
to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last, 
as  a  prophane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of 
Cornelius  Callus, 

£t  redit  in  nihilum,  quod  futt  ante  nihil. 

it  be^an  of  nothing;  and 'in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and  his 
Stoicks  (as  '^Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soule  so  long  to 
continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putriiied,  and  resolved  mto 
materia  prima;  but,  after  that,  in  fumos  evanescere,  to  be 
extinguished  and  vanish ;  and  in  the  mean  time  whilst  the 
body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e  longinqm 
multa  annunciarCf  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermottn)us 
avened)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered  I  know  not  what. 

•  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossihus  umhrae. 

Others  ^ant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fa- 
bulous nctions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  from 
the  body— like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  the  Turkie' paradise. 
The  soules  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad  (saith  'Austin) 
became  divelsf  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such  absurd 
tenents,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hicrom,  Austin,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soule  is  immortal,  createcl 
of  nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his 
mothers  womb,  six  moneths  after  the  >  conception ;  not  as 
those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dyeing  with  themj 

.  *Claudiaa.  lib.  1.  de  rapt  Prowrpi  ^  H«c  qiueitio  multos  per  annos  varie  m 
mirabiliter  impugnata,  Sec,  *  Colerus,  ibid.  ^  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  16. 

'  Ovid.  4.  Met.  '  Bonorum  lares,  malorum  vero  larvai  et  lemuxts.         f  Somt 

lay  at  \hrct  dayei,  some  six  weeks,  otben  otherwise. 
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vanish  into  noting— to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejourn  a]!  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  , 
Tulhe  did  Atticus,  doubjting  of  this^point,  to  Plato's  Ph'asdon  ; 
or,  if  they  desire  philosopnical  proofs  and  demonstrations,  I 
jrcfer  them  to  Niphiis,  Nic.  Faventinus  Tracts  of  this  subject, 
to  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress,  sup.  3.  de  ^^nima,  Tholo- 
sanus,  £ugubinus,  to  Soto  Canas,  I'homas,  Peresiuf,  Dan- 
dinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zainchius,  to  Tolet^s 
Sixty  Reasons^  and  Lessius  Twenty-two  Arguments',  toprovethe 
immortality  of  the  soule.    Camp^nella,  Iw.  de  sensu  rerum,  is 
large  in  tlie  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob* 
Nactaiitus,  torn.  2.  op.  ha^dleth  it  in  four  questions^- Antony 
^runus, ,  Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many 
others.    This  reas(mabhs<mle,  which  Aasiio'cails  a  spiritual  ' 
substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by  philosophers  tOtbe  th^ 
jirst  stthstantial  act  of  a  naturally  humane^  organical  body,  ly 
which  a  man  lives,  pprceives,  and  understands  ^freely  doing  aU 
things^  and  U'ith  election:  out  of  which  definition  we  may 
gather,  thai  this  rational  sotde  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
Totms  the  duties,, of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it; 
and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soule,  which  is  inorgauical  of 
it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incorporeal,  using  thejr 
organs,  and  working  by  them.     ]Lt  is  divided  into.two  chiefe 
parts,  differing  in  office  only,  not  in  essence— the  understand'^ 
ingj  which  is  the  rational  power   apprehending^  the  will, 
which  is  the  rational  power  moving )  to  which  twoj  ail  the 
oi\itT  r^tfoiia}  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 


SUBSECT.  X, 


/- 


Of  the  Understanding, 


VTND:^liST4NDING  is  d  power  of  the  souie  \ly  which 

^L/  y^  perceive f  know^  remember ^  andj^dge,  as  well  singU'^ 

lars  as  rnipjersals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginntngs 

Sf  arts,  .a  reflecting  action^  by  which  it  judgefk^qf  his  own 
oings,  (fn4  exq;f(iines  tfiev^^  Out  of  this  definition,  (besidifs 
his  cbipfe  pffip^,  ^hich  19  to  apprehend,  judg^  all  that  he  per-> 
forjQ[^,  without  tbp  help  of  apy  instrpoient  or  organs)  three  dif** 
fe^epces  appear  jbfstwixt  «  man  and  a  beast:  as^  first,  the  sense 
pply  43ompreheii49  singulqnti^s,  the  understanding  universal 
htiest  secundly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions:  thirdly, 

brutes  Qdooot  reflect  upon  themselves*    Bees  indeed  make  neat 
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«nd  curious  workes,  and-matvy  other  creatures  be/ides ;  but^ 
when  tb^  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.    His  object 
is  God,  Ens,  aJl  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood; 
which  successively  it  apprehends.    The  object  first  moving  the 
understanding,  is  sofne  sensible  thing;  after,  by  discoursing^ 
the  minde  findes  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  from  thence 
the  spirituaL  His  actions  (some  say)  are  apprehetision,  com^ 
position,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory  (which 
6ome  include  in  invention),  ^nd  judgement.    The  coromoa 
divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  a^ent,  and  patient ;  specu^ 
lative,  and  prdctick;  in  habit,  or  in  act;  simple,  or  com^ 
pound*    The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man^ 
acumen  or  subtiity,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  in<* 
yent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew-— which  abs* 
tracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasie,  and  trans- 
ferrs  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  "  because  there  is  no-* 
thing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense* 
That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  thia 
agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false;  and,  being  so 
judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept.    The  ageni 
IS  a  doctor  or  teacher;  the  passive,  a  scbollar ;  and  his  office 
is  to  keep  and  farther  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to 
his  charge;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all 
forms  and  notions.     Now  these  notions  are  two^fold,  actions 
or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive 
things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which 
we  may  use  when  we  will.     ^  Some  reckon  up  ei^ht  kindcs  of 
them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspilion,  errour, 
opinion,  science  ;  to  which  are  added  art,  prudency,  wisdome; 
as  eX^o^synteresis,  diclamen  rationis,    conscience;  so  that, 
in  all,  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of 
which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned;  the 
other  arc  eotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.     Plato  will 
have  all  to  Be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellec- 
tual habits:  two  practich,,9A  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  prac- 
tise, to  fabricate ;  wisdome,  to  comprehend  the  use  and  expe- 
riments of  all  notions  and  habits  wnatsoever :  which  division 
of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with  the  pre- 
cedent :  for,  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the  rest 
are  improper,  imperfect,  and,  in  a  more  strict  examination, 
excluded.    Of  all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my 
aubjeci  will  not  permit.  '  Three  of  them  I  will  only  point  at^ 
%s  mqK  necesjuuy  to  my  following  discourse.  * 

^*  Nihil  in  IntellecUi,  qaod  doo  prim  fiiem  in  vntu.       ^  Vclcurio.       *  The  puif 
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SynteresiSf  or  the  purer  part  of  the, conscience,  is  an  innate 
habit,  and  doth  signiiie  a  conservation  of.  i he  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  God  and  Nature^  to  knbu^  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our 
divines  hokl)  it  is  rather  in  the  under  standing  ^  than  in  the  tirill, 
I'his  makes  the  major  pro)x>6ition  in  a  practick  syllogism. 
7  he  diciamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  9»i/tor  in,  the  syllogism.  The  con* 
w:ience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  con- 
demning our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  ; 
as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Reguliis  the  Roman,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  again^  or  pay  so  much  kx  hit 
rapsome.  The  synteresis  proposeth  the  question ;  his  word, 
oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept,  although  to  his  enemy^ 
and  that  by  the  law  of  nature-:-^  do  not  that  to  another ^  which 
thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thy  self  Dictamen  applies  it 
to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  hke :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst 
liot  a^nother  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with 
thee:  conscience  concludes,  Therefore,  Regulus,  tboii  dost 
well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath. 
More  of  thisj  in  Religiom  Melancholy. 

SUBSECT.  XL 

Of  Ih^  Will. 

irirZ'lLL  is  tl>e  other  power  of  the  rational  soule,  **  which 
Irlr  covets  or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged 
and  apprehended  by  the  und^standing.  If  good,  it  approves ; 
if  evil,  it  abhorrs  it:  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evil. 
Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite;  for  as«  in  the  sensi-^ 
tive^  we  are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and 
directed  by  sense;  so,  in  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Be- 
sides, the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or 
bad;  this,  an  universal,  immaterial:  that  respects  only  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  m 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  con- 
venient good,  cannot  but  desire  it;  if  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  is 
free  in  his  essence,'  ''much  now  depraved^  obscured^  and  fain 
from  his  first  perfection,  yet,  in  some  of  his  operations^  still 
free,  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  hia  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whe- 
ther, it  will  do,  or  not  do,  steals  ;or  not  steal.    Otherwise^ 

•  Quqd  tibi  fieri  noo  vis,  alt^ri  ne  fecerit.  -  >  Res  ab  inttllectu  monstrstai 

rccipit,  vcl  rej icit ;  approbat,  vcl  improbat.      Philfp. — Ignoti  nulU  cupido.       *  24  . 
Ua^thon.    OperatiojMs  pUnim^ue  fers,  ctsi  libera  ait  Ula  in  essentia  sul. 
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in  vain  were  lawes,  dehortations,  exhortations,  cminselUy  pre* 
oepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats,  and  |iuni8hroents ;  and  God- 
should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But,  in  '  spiritual  things,  we 
will  no  good  ;  prone  to  evil,  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and 
led  by  the  Spirit)  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  coQcupis-i> 
oence,  aud  there  is  «T«{i»,"a  confusion  in  our  powers;  ^  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,  not  in  natural 
things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  whicli  we  are  led 
headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite ; 

*  Nee  nos  oboiti  contra^  nee  tendere  tantam, 
Sufficimus,— • 

we  cannot  resist ;  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad^  our 
heart  evil ;  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  ana  enforceth. 
our  will :  so  that,  in  voluntary  things,  we  are  averse  from 
God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  "^  ignofance  worse ;  by 
art,  discspline,  custome,  we  get  many  bad  habits,  suffering 
them  to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us;  and  the  divel  is  stilt 
ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved 
will  to  some  ill  disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruc- 
tion, except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with 
some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motiops  of  the  Spirit,  which 
many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the 
full  career  of  our  diss<»lute  courses.  So  David  corrected  him- 
self, when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.  Revenge  and  malice 
were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty, 
religion,  feare  of  God,  with- held  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle^  to  will  and  nill^ 
(which  two  words  comprehend  all ;  and  they  are  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  per- 
formed by  himself;  although  the  Stoicks  absolutely  denye  it, 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny ^  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  upon  U99  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  we 
say  that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things,  contin- 
gent, howsoever,  in  respect  of  God's  determinate  counsell,  they 
are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  t^ill 
are  performed  by  the  infertour  powers,  which  obey  him,  as 
the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite  j  as  to  open  our  eys,  to  go 
bither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  faire  or  fowl ; 
but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not 
be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It 
W2U3  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason ;  and  there  was 

*  In  civiltbus  libera,  sed  non  in  spiritualibus.    Osiander.  ^Tott  voluntai 

pyena  a  Deo.  Omnls  homo  mendax.  *  Virg.  *  Vel  propter  ignorantiani, 

giiod  boaii  itttdiia  ooa  lit  itttructa  mcof,  ut  debuit,  aut  divinis  prsuptis  eaicultt. 
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an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them  :  but  that  U 
now  dissolved^  they  often  'jar$  reason  i»  overborne  by  passums 

(Fertur  eqais  auriga ;  neque  audit,  cnrrus  habcnas) 

as  so  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not 
be  curbed.  We  know  many  times  what  is  good^  but  will  nol 
do  it^  as  she  said^ 

—  •  Trahit  invitam  nova  vis ;  aliudque  cupido^ 
McDsaliud,  suadet : 

Inst  counsels  one  ihing>  reason  .another;  there  is  a  new  rehic- 
fancy  in  men. 

^  Odi :  nee  possum,  cuinens,  non  esse,  quod  odi. 

We  cannot  resist;  but,  as  Phsedra  confessed  to  her  nurse, 
•  quce  loquerisj  vera  sunt ;  sed  furor  sugserit  sequi  pejora  .* 
she  said  well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it^  ;  but  head- 
strong passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  oppo- 
site. So  David  knew  the  iiltbiness  of  his  fact)  what  a  )oath-> 
some,  fowl,  crying  sin  adultery  was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he 
would  commit  murther,  and  take  away  another  mans  wife— • 
enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  nahirall  and  vegetall  powers  are  not  commanded  by 
nvill  at  all;  for  who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature?  These 
other  may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come  all  those  head- 
strong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  minde,  and  many 
times  vitious  habits,  customes,  ferall  diseases,  because  we  give 
so  much  way  to  our  appetiiCy  andibllow  our  inclination,  Tike 
so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number^ 
vertue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  difFe- 
Tences,  and  kindes,  are  bandied  at  large  ip  the  ethicks,  and  are 
indeed  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy^ 

'  MEMB.  III. 

SUBSECT.  I. 
Definiti0i^  qf  Melancholy f  NamCy  Difference, 

HAVING  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  ,and  soule  of 
man,  as  a  preparative  to  the  rest— I  may  now  freely 
proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  mens  capacity; 
^nd,  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  thisme- 
lancholy  is,  shew  his  name,  and  differences.  The  name  is 
ynposcd  from  the  matter^  and  disease  denominated  from  tto 
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materifld  c&tise^  (as  Bruel  obierves)  Mix«)9c^»rt,  tjttasi  M^Xjm>«  x»^t 
from  black  choler.    And,  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  efTect,  a 
ditfeasey  or  s^mptome,  let  Donatus  Altomarus,  and  Salvianus^ 
decide;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.     It  hath  several  descrip-- 
tionSy  notations,  and  definitions.    '^Fracastorius,  in  bis  secund 
book  of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy^  whom  abundance  of 
that  same  depraued  humouf  of  black  choler  hath  $p  misaj'- 
fectedy  that  tney  become  mad  thence^  and  dote  in  most  things^ 
or  in  allf  belonging  to  election,  will^  ov  other  manifest  opera^ 
tions  cf  the  understanding.      ^Melanelius   out    of  Gaien^ 
BufTusy  Aetius,  describe  it  to  be  a  bad  and  peevish  disease^ 
which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts  ;  Galen,  a  privation 
or  infectiott  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  ftc.  defining  it 
from  the  part  affected  ;  which  "^  Hercules  de  Saxoni4  approves, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  calling  it  a  deprivation  of  the  principal  ft^nC'^ 
tion:  Fuchsius,  lib.  I.  cap.  S3.     Arnoldus  Breviar.^  lib.  I. 
cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others.     By  reason  of  black  choler^ 
Paulus  adds.     Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  commotion  of  the 
mindei  Aretaeus,  ^a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soukffastned, 
on  one  thing,  without  an  ague;  which  dennitionof  his,  Merca^ 
rialis  (de  affect,  cap.  lib.l.  cap,  10.)  taxeth;  but  ^lianusMon- 
taltusj  defends,  fhb.  de  moib.  cap.  1.  de  Melan.J  for  sufficient 
and  good.    The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kinde  of  dotage 
without  a  fever,  having,  for  his  ordinary  companions,  feare 
and  sadness,  without  any  apparent  occasion.    So  doth  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.    Donatus  Altomarus^ 
cap,  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  Q.  Rhasis  ad 
Almansor,  cap.  15.  Valesius,  exeic.  17.  Fuchsius,  institut.  3. 
sec.  1 .  c.  1 1,  d^c,  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved 
by  niost^  'Hercules.de  Saxonii  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David 
Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6 :  he  holds  it  un-» 
sufficient^  as  ^ rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is^ 
as  omittiug  the  specificall  dinerence,  the  phantasie  and  brain : 
but  I  descend  to  particulars.    The  summum genus  is  dotage,  or 
anguish  of  the  minde,.  sniih  Aret^us; — of  a  principal  pari^ 
Hercules  de  Saxoni^  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and 
pal  sic,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and 
motions  ;  *^  depraved,**  «to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  mad- 
ness, (which  Montaltus  makes  angor  animi  to  separate)   in 
which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished; 

'  *  Mtlancholicos  vocamus,  quos  exsuperantia  vel  pravitas  tndaocholise  ita  tna1ehab«t^ 
%i  inde  insaniant  vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pluribus,  iisqiie  manifestis,  sivo  ad  rectam 
mionem,  voluniatem,  pertin«nt,  vel  electionem,  vel  intellectus  operationeai*  ^  Pes*, 
titmiiti  et  pertinacissimum  morbutxi)  qui  homines  in  bruta  degenerare  cogit  *■  Panih, 
M«d.  '  Angor  animi  m  Hnft  conteotione  defixus,  absque  febre.        ■*  Cap.  16^ 

1*  1.  f  £oTttm  defiaitio,  mofbus  quid  non  tit,  potius  quam  quid  sit,  exp}i« 

«t,  «  Aoiauk  ^uictiontt'iininimiunilirf*  faluitate,  tollunCur  hf  maniSr,  depfU 

vauur  solum  in  mebncbolia.    Uere.  dc  Sax.  cap.  1«  tract,  de  Melaacth.      -       -  i< 
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'^  without  an  ague**  is  added  b}^  all,  to  sever  it  from  pKrensiet 
and  that  melancholy  which  is  in  a.  pestilent  fever.  ^*  Fea^ 
and  sorrow'*  make  it  differ  from  madness:  **  without  a  cause*'' 
U  lastly  inserted,  to  specifie  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions 
of  **jcare  and  sorrow,'*  We  properly  call  that  dotage^  as 
^  Laurentius  interprets  it,  when  some  one  pr'mcipall  faculty  of 
Jke  mindcy  as  imftgination  or  reason^  is  corrupted^  as  all  me* 
lancholy  persons  have*  It,  is  without  a  fever,  because  the 
humour  is,  most  part,  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putrefaction, 
J^earediuA  sorrow  are  the' true  characters  tod  msepav-able  com- 
panions o^rtiosimelanchohj,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonii  (Tracts 
postumo  de  Melaficholid^  cap.  2.)  well  excepts;  for,  to  some, 
it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part;  some  are  bold 
again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  teare  and  griefe^  as  hereafter 
shall  be  declared. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  Paris  affected.     Affection.    Parties  affected. 

SOME  difference  I  finde  amongst  writers,  about  the  prin- 
cipall  part  affected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain 
or  hearty  or  some  other  member.     Most  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  brain;  for,  being  a  kinde  oi dotage y  it  cannot  otherwise 
be,  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part, 
be  it  by  ^consent  or  essence^  not  in   his  ventricles,  or  any 
obstructions  in   them,  (for  then  it  would  be"  an   apoplexie, 
6r  epilepsie,'  as  ^  Laurentius  wfell  observes)  but  in  a  cold  dry 
distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and 
become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  mad- 
nlen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it :  and  this  ^Hippocrates 
confirms,  Galen,   Arabians,  and   most   of  our  new  writers, 
Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  ^  Hildes- 
heim),  atid  five  others  there  cited,  are  o\  the  contrary  part, 
becalise  feare  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the 
heart.     But  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  ''^Mon- 
taltiis^  who  doth  not  denye  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as  ^Me- 
lanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity  ;  and  so 
is  the  fntdriffe  and  many  other  parts.     They  do  compatij  and 
have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  law  of  nature:  but,  for  as  much, 
as'  this  malady  t^  Caused  by  precedent  imagination j  with  the 
appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  prin- 
'  •  ■  ^  '       .  •  ^ 

-  ^Cap.  4.  d^mel.  ^  Per  consensum^  (Ivc  per  cswntiaiQ.  *  Cap.  4. 

dc  mel.  'Sec.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  *  SpicU.  de  melanchalil* 

'  (i^ap.  a,  ^e  md.  Par&ail'ecta  cerebrum,  aive  per  conscoAum,  atve  per  cerebrum  cou* 
tic^at}  cft^pfocerum  suictorit^te  et  ratH>ac  stabilitur.  .  t  Lib.  de.Mel.  **  Cor  vetOr 
ykin^tis  lattoBC,  una  aficiuirj  as  aeptum  uaxMivaffiain*  acnonackiia,  cum  donal* 
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cipall  parts;  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  mis-aflTected,  a^ 
the  seat  o(  reason;  and  ihen  the  hearty  as  the  seat  of  affection. 
■Capivaccius  and  Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed  this 
question ;  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain'^ 
and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart,  and  other 
inferiour  paKs,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled^ 
especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason 
ttii\i^ stomachy  or  myrache  (as  the  Arabians  terra  it),  or  whole 
body,  liver,  or  ^spleen,  which  are  seldome  free,  pylorus^  me-' 
saraick  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock;  if  one  wheel 
be  amiss,  ail  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers: 
with  such  admirable  art  atid  harmony  is  a  man  composed, 
such  excellent  proportion,  as  Lbdovicus  Vives,  in  his  Fable 
of  man,  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ^affection,  whether 
it  be  imagination  or  rtason  alone,  or  both.  Hercules  de 
Saxonii  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Altomarus,  that 
the  sole  fault  is  in  "^imagination  :  Bruel  is  of  the  same  minde  : 
Montaltus  (in  his  2.  cap.  of  Melancholy)  confutes  this  tencnt 
of  theirs,  and  illustrateis  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of 
him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fisn :  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  de^i- 
sperate  roonke  that  would  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  was 
damned.  Reason  was  in  fault  (as  well  as  imagination^  yV^Yn^h 
did  not  correct  this  errour.  They  makeaway  themselves  often- 
times, and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why 
doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  setle,  and  perswade,  if  she 
he  free?  'Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt;  to  whom 
most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  'Are- 
t»us,  Gorgonius,  "Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversie, 
no  man  doubts  of  imagina/ton,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  mis- 
affected  h^re.  For  the  other,  I  determine  (with  ^  Albertinus 
Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua)  that  it  is  first  in  imaginOiiony  atid 
afterwards  in  reason,  if  the  disease  be  inveterale,  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  continuance;  but  by  accident,  as  *  Here,  de* 
Saxonii  adds:  faith,  opinion,  discoursCy  ratiocination,  are  all 
accidentally  depraved  vy  the  default  of  imagination. 

Parties  affected.]  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the 
parties,  which  shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  ehewhere, 

>        ft 

*  Lib  1.  cap.  10.  Subjectum  est  cerebrum  rnterius.  *    ^  Raro.  qnisquam*. 

tumorem etfiigit  lienis,  ^ui  hoc  morbo  afiicitur.     Piso.     Quis  affectus.  «  See 

Donat.  ab  Altofpar.  *  Facultas  imaginandi,  non  cogitandi,  nee  memorandi, 

Uesa  hie.  •  Lib.  S.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  '  Lib.  S.  cap.  5.  «  Lib. 

Med.  op.  19,  part.  2.  Tract.  15.  cap.  2.  »»  Hildcshcim,  spicil.  2  de  Melanc. 

foli,  207.  etfoL  127.  Quandoque  etiam  rationalis  siaffectus  invcteratus  sit.  ^  Lib. 
pottumo  deAielanc.  edit.  1620.  Pcpravatur  fidet^  ditcursus,  opinio^  Scq.  pe«  vitium 
aau^ixntlfi^ii,  tX  accidenti. 
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no^  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the  ikfoon,  SatuTn^  Mef-^ 
curie  mis-affected  in  their  genitures— *$iich  as  live  in  over^cold^ 
of  over-hot  climes — -such  as  are, born  of  melancholy  parents^ 
as  offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  an 
high  sanguine  complexion,  ^that  have  nttle  beads,  that  have  a 
.  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been 
long  sick-— «u.cb  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students^  given 
to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action-— are  mosi 
subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes,  both,  butmcn'nK>re  often; 
yet  ^  women  mis-affected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously 
troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  mostinelan- 
choly.  Of  peculiar  times,  ola  age,,frbm  which  natural  lindan- 
choly  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  anificiall 
malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  ar^  of  a  "^middle  age.  Some" 
assign  forty  yeares>  Gariopontus^  30;  Jubertus  excepts  neither 
yong  nor  old  from  tbis  adventitious,  **  Daniel  Sennertus  involves 
all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience;  in  omnibus^  ommne 
corporilniSj  cujuscunqne  eonstitutionis,  domineiur.  Aetiua 
and  Aretaeus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  "^  discont€7ited^ 
pcissionate,  and  miserable  personsy  swarthy,  black,  hut  suck  as 
are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured* 
Generally,  saith  Rhasis,^^A^j/7n&^/ u/i/^,  and  most  generous 
spirits,  are^  before  other,  otnoxious  to  it,  I  cannot  ex<iept  any 
complexion^  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  sfools  and  Sioichsp 
v^hich  (according  to  ^Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any 
manner  of  passion,  but  (as  Anacreon's  cicada,  sine  sanguine 
et  dolorej  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates  foola 
from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  m«st  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  ^they  are  free  from  ambition,^ 
envy,  shame,  andfeare;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  eon-^ 
science,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is 
most  subject. 

■  Qui  parvum  caput  habent,  )nscnsati  plerique  sunt.     Arist.  in  physiogyiOTiKHiia. 
*. Aretaeus,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  *  Qui  propc  sUtum  sunt.     Arct.     Mediis  convcnit 

artatihus.     Piso.       '  'De  quartano.  *   Pronus  ad  melanrholiam  non 

t^  moestus,  sed  ci  luIaVes,  jocosi,  cachinnantex^  irrisores,  ^rqiu  plerumquepnenibrL 
sunt.  ^Lib.  1.  part  2.  cap.  11.  Qui  sunt  subttlis  ingenri,  et  muUie  perspi- 

cacltatis,  de  fcCtli  inciduut  inr  melancholiam.  lib.  1.  cpnt.  Tract.  9.         s  Nunquain 
sanitate  n;entis  excidit,  am  dulore capttur.  £ra&m.         *^  In  laud,  cahrit.         *  Vacant* 
conscientiae    carnificina,    nee  pudehnnt,    n«c.  yerentur,  nee  dilacerantur  miiliboft 
Cttraruxhi  c^uibus  tota  vita  obnoxia  e^. 


« 
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SUBSECT.  iir. 

Of  the  matter  of  Melancholy. 

OF  the  matter  of  melancholy^  there  is  much  question  be* 
twixt  Avicen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ^Cardan's 
Contradictions,  *»Valesiu8  controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper 
Calenus,  Capivaccius,  *=  Bright,  ^  Ficinus,  that  have  writteni 
either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  severail  treatises 
of  this  subject.  ^  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds, 
how  it  is  in^endred  in  the  hody^  neither  Galen^  nor  any  old 
writer^  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus  thinks':  the 
neotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds 
melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial;  and  so  doth  Area* 
lanas.  The  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  men- 
tioned, and  natural  ;''the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisitc^ 
redundant,  unnatural,  artificiall,  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonii 
will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to  proceed  from  an 
hot,  coldf  dry 9  moist  distemperature^  which,  without  matter ^ 
alters  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects 
and  derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions ; 
biit  our  Galenists  generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this 
opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mw:/— offend- 
ing in  quantity  or  quality^  varying  according  to  his  place^ 
where  it  s^tleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heart, 
womb,  and  stomach — or  differing  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered^  and  mingled* 
If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  whrch  is  cold  and 
dry,  so  that  it  bis  mare  *than  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it 
fanst  needs  be  distempered  (saith.Faventius),  and  diseased:  and 
so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether,  it  arise  from  that'  other 
melanciioly  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like 
effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion 
of  humours,  moj*t  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  finde^ 
whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be  ingendred  of  all  four 
humours,  about  the  colourand  temper  of  it.  Galen  holds  it  may 

■  Lib.  1.  tract.  3.  contradic.  18.  '  Lib.  1.  conL  21*  «  Bright^  cap.  16. 

'  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  de  saniu  tuenda.  *  Q^ulsve  aut  qualis  sit  humor,  aut  que 

isti^us  difterentix,  et  quomodo  glgnatur  in  corpore,  scnitandum ;  hac  enim  in  rd 
multi  veterum  laboraverunt ;  nee  facile  accipere  ex  Galeno  sententiam,  ob  loquendl 
varietatem.  Leon.  Jac.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  15.  cap,l&  in  9.  Rhasis.  '  Tract, 
postum.  de  Melan.  edit.  Vemiii^,  1620.  cap.  7  et  8«  Ab  iotempcrie  calida,  h\x< 
mida,  &C4  .^  s  Secundum  raagis  aut  minus :  si  in  cocpore  fuerit  ad  intemperiem^ 
flusquam' corpus  lalubritcr  ferre  pooerii;  inde  corpus  roorbosumcffisilur. 
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be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding  Jlegm,  or  pituita  ; 
whose  true  assertion  ^Valesius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain; 
and  sodoth  ^'FuohsiuajMontalius,  cMonlanus.  How  (say  they) 
can  white  become  black  ?  But  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  (L  post,  de 
mela.  c.  80  ^uoid  ^Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be  in- 
gendred of  fle^m,  eisi  raro  cqnii?igaty  though  it  seldome  come 
to  pasBi) ;  8o  IS  'Guianerius,  and  Laurentius  (c.  1.)  with  Me- 
lanclhoQ,  (in  bis  book  (/^  ^mma,  and  chapter  of  humours;  he 
calls  k  asimnamf  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it) ;  so  is  ^  Wecker.  From  melancholy 
adust  ariseth  one  kinde^  from  choler  another^  which  is  most 
btuitish)  another  from^egm,  which  is  dult|  and  the  last  from 
hloody  which  is  best.  Of  tbese^  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others 
hot  and  dr)',  *  varying  according  to  their  mix^ures^  as  they  are 
intended  and  remitted.  And  indeed,  as  Bodericus  a  Foos* 
tcQns.  }8«  IJ  determines,  ichorous  and  those  serous  matterSf 
being  thickned,  become  flegm ;  and  ilegm  degenerates  into 
choler;  choler aduatbecomes  mrugmosamelanckoliay2AVfmtgt^t 
out  of  purest  wine  putrified,  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is 
io  Rlade,  and'  becomes  sowr  and  sharp;  and,  from  the  sharpness 
of  this  humour,  proceed  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts 
and  dreames,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour 
be  cold,  it  is  (saith  ^Faventinus)  a  cause  ofdotage,  andpro^ 
dueetk  milder  sympiomes :  if  holy  they  are  rash,  ravinjg  mad, 
fn-  inelining  to  ti.  If  the  brain  l)e  hot>  the  animal  spirits  are 
hot>  much  maditess  folIowB^  with  vident  actions :  i£  cold^ 
fatuity  and  sottishness  (*Capivaccius).  ^The  colour  of  this 
inixiure  varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture,  he  it  hot  or 
cold  ;.  *iis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not  (Altomarus) .  The 
.same  'Mdanelius  proves  out  of  Galen  :  and  Hippocrates,  in 
bis  book  o£  Melancholy,  {if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  instance 
ins  burning  cde,  which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is^ 
told,  looks  Slack;  and,so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  ot 
melancholy  matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be 
Within  the  °^body,  and  not  putrified,  itcauseth  black  jaundise} 
if  putrified,  aijuartan  ^ue;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  lenrosie;. 
if  to  (sarts,  several]  maladies^  as  scurvy,  &c«  If  it  trouole  the 
minde,  as  it  is  diversly  mixt,  it  produoeth  severall  kiodes  of 
madness  and  dotage;  of  which  in  their  place. 

*  Lib,  1.  controvers.  cap.  21.  ^  Lib.  1.  sect  4.  c.  4.  *  Concfl*  9^ 

<*  Li^.  3.  contradic. cap.  11.  'De  £eb.  tract,  diff.  8.  c.  1.  Noneit  ncgandomek 

hac  fieri  jDthncholicos.         '  In  Syntax.         *  Varieaduritur  et  miace$ttf,,iiade  varift 
ameotium  species.  Melanct.  ^  Humor  frigidua  delirii  caussa ;  futoria  cadidua, 

&c.  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect  cap,  ^  Nigiback  hie  humor,  aliquando 


laupercalefiRtair,  aliCfuandb  Btiperfrigefoctus.  cap.  7.  *  Humor  hie  nijittliquaido 
praeter  modciknarlefiictut,  ct  alias  refrigeratus  evad it  t  nam  leccotibos  ^itonibua  ^ 
quid  simile  accidit,  qui,  duraateflamma,  pellucid issimecaudent|  «&  cSlaAl  pl®'*^ 
JiiCiciGOiit.    HippocrUM .  *  Qttitfmritts,  diff.  %  cap^  7. 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 


Ofihe  species  or  kindes  of  Melancholy. 

WHEN  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  It 
otherwise  be,  but  that  thespecies  should  be  divers  and 
confused  ?  Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly 
of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  mciJn^55,  as  *  Heumius, 
Guianerius^  Gorcronius,  Sallostius  Salvianus,  Jason  Pfatensis^ 
Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy 
in  extent,  differing  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make 
two  distinct  species,  as  Ruffus  Ephe^ius  an  old  writer,  Con- 
stantinus,  Africanus,  Aretaeus,  ^  Aurelianus^  ^'PaulusiEgineta: 
others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kindes^  and  leave  them  in- 
definite^  as  Aetius  (in  bis  TetrabiblosJ  **  Avicenna  flib.  3.  Fen* 
l.Tract.  4.  cap.  18)^  Arculanus/lrap.  16.  tn9^,Rhasis^Moma- 
nus  fmed.  pari.  \J.  ^Ifnaittral  melancholy  be  adust,  it  mak^ 
eth  ofie  kinde ;  if  bloody  another^  if  chqler,  a  third  differing 
from  the  first;  and  so  many  severall  opinions  there  are  about 
the  kindes  J  as  there  be  men  themselves.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonf^ 
sets  down  two  kindes,  material  and  immaterial;  onefrwn  spi^ 
rits  aloncy  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits.  Savanarola 
CRub.  1 1 .  Tract.  6.  cap.  1 .  de  cegritud.  capitis)  will  have  the 
kindes  to  ht  infinite;  one  from  the  myrqqhe,  called  ntyrachialis 
of  the  Arabians;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach;  ano- 
ther from  the  liver  J  heart,  wonihy  hcemorrhoids ;  ^one  begin- 
wirtg,  another  consummate.  Melancthon  seconds  him ;  ^  ai  the 
humour  is  diversly  adust  and  mixt,  so  are  the  species  divers. 
But  what  thepe  men  speak  of  species,  I  think  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood of  «ymptomes;  and  so  doth  *Arculanus  interpret  him- 
seif:  infinite  species,  id  est^  symptomes:  and^  in  that  sense,  (as 
Jo.  Gorrhaeus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the 
species  are  infinite;  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  kindes,  by 
reason  oftheir  seat — head,  body y  and hypochondries.  This  three- 
fold division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  of  Me- 
lancholy, (if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  (lib.  3.fif# 
locaffeciis,  cap.  6^,  by  Alexander  {lib.  1 .  cap.  lO),Rhasis  flib.  1 . 

*Non  ut  mania,  nisi- extensa  melanchoUSt  ^Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  *  2  Ser.  8. 

^p.  9.  Morbus  hie  est  otnnifariuc.  ^  Species  indeHnltx:  sunt.  -  »$i  sdu- 

rator  lu^rali^  melancholia,  alia  sic  species:  si  sanguis,  alia;  si  flava  bilis,  alia,  divcna 
?i  prim  is.  Maxima  est  inter  has  ditfercntiai^  tt  tot  doctonini  sententia:,  quot  ipsi  nu* 
mero'sunt.  •"         ^Trict.  demel.  cap.  7.  *  Qucdam  incipiens,  qua^am  con- 

summajt^.  ^  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  amm&.  Varie  aduritur  et  misi  «(ur  ips^  me* 
bacholia;  uti^t  vans  unentium  species.  ^  Ca^.  19.  in  9.  Jthiiis.  ' 
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Continent.  Trad.  9.  M»  1.  cap*  l6),,Aviccnna,  and  niost  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kindes  ;  one  perpe- 
tual, which  is  head  melancholy  \  the  other  interrupt,  which 
conies  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two 
kindes^  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  a^ain  make 
four  or  five  kindes  with  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  mortis  mulier. 
lib.  2.  c.  3.J  and  Lod.  !Mercatus,  who  (in  his  secund  book 
de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.J  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns, 
widows,  and  niore  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  differing  from  the  rest.  Some  will  reduce  enthu- 
siasts, extaticall  and  dsemoniacall  persons,  to  thi&  rank,  adding 
^  love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most 
received  division  is  into  three  kindes.  The  first  proceeds  from 
the  sole  fault  of  the  Irain^  and  is  called  k^ad  melancholy :  the 
secund  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  lody^  when 
the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy:  the  third  ariseth  from 
the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane  called  mesente^ium^ 
named  hypchondriacal^  or  windy  melancholy j  which  ^  Lau- 
rentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  frona  those  three  members, 
hepatick^  splenetick^  mesaraick.  Loiw  melancholy  (which 
Avicenna  calls  illishij  and  lycanthropia  (which  he  calls  cm- 
cuhuthej  are  commonly  included  ill  head  melancholy:  but  of 
this  last  (which  Gerard  us  deSolo  calls  amoreos^  and  most  knight 
mela?icholyJ  9  with  that  of  religious  melancholy ^  virginum^  et 
viduarnm  (maintained  by  Roa.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and 
the  other  kindes  of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  apart  by  them- 
selves in  my  third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatoini:?e, 
and  treat  of,  through  all  their  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  toge- 
.  ther,  and  apart;  and  every  man,  that  is  in  any  measure  affected 
with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself, 
and  apply  remeaies  unto  It. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  spe«» 
cies  one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  severall  causes,  symp- 
tomes, cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded  amongst 
themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  mo^  acciifate  physitians;  and  so  often  intermixt 
.  with  (5ther  diseases,  that  thj^  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
Montanus  (consil.  Q6.J  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of 
melancholy,  and  caninus appetituSy  both  together;  aiid  (^consil. 
S3.J  with  vertigo— "^  JuVms  Cassar  Claudinus,  with  stone,  gowt, 
jaundise — ^TrincavelKus,  with  an  ague,  jaundise,  caninus 
appetituSi  &fc.  ^  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor'  in  his 
time,  consulted  in  this  case^  was  so  confounded  with  a 
confusion  of  symptomes,  that  be  knew  not  to  what  kinde 

*  Laurentius,  cap.. 4.  de mel.  ^  Cap.  13.  *  480.  €i  11&  coosuit. 

coxfiU.  1%  '  Hildesheim,  ipicil.  2.  fol;  ;L66v 
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of  melancholy  to  referr  it.  ■Trincavellius,  Fallopius^  and 
Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with 
about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different  opi- 
nions :  and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanaed 
what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  yong  man,  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy, 
but  he  knew  not  to  what  kinde  to  reduce  it.  Inhisseaventeenth 
consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagreement  about  a  melancholy 
monke.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to  misar- 
fected  parts  and  humours,  ^Herc.  de  Saxoni^  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others. 
InReinerus  Solinander's  Counsels,  5^c/.  consiL  5.  he  and  Dr. 
Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients  disease  was  hypochondria- 
cal melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma^  and  no- 
thing else.  '  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the 
melancholy  duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species.it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves;  the  species  are 
so  confounded ;  as  in  Caesar  Claudinus  his  forty  fourth  consul- 
tation for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judgement,  ^  he  laboured  of 
head  melancholy  y  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tem^ 
perature,  loth  at  once.  .  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kindes  semel  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  ofour  melancholy  species,  as  ^  many  politicians 
do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths — monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies, democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation;  but, 
in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so  ^Polybius 
informeth  us)  as  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physitians  say  of  di- 
stinct species  in  their  bookes,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixt.  In  such  ob- 
scurity therefore,  variety,  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomes, 
causes,  bow  difHcult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  severall  kindes  apart) 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties, 
distractions,  when  seldome  two  men  shall  .be.  like  affected  per 
omnia  !  'Tis  hard,  I  confess ;  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure 
through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or 
thred  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  labyrinth  of 
doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes.^ 

*  Trincavellius,  tcm.  2.  consll.  15.  et  16.  *>  Cap.  13.  tract,  post,  de  melan. 

*  Guarion.  cons.  med.  2.  ^  Laboravit  pe'r  essentiam,  ct  a  totocorporc.         «  Mj- 

chiavel,  &c.  Stnithus,  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  Hk  1.   Buscoldus,  discur.  polit.  diu~ 
cun.  5.  cap,  7.  ArisLl.  3.  pollt.  cap.  ult.    Keckerm.  alii,  &c«   '       '  \Ah.  6.     * 

W  3  " 
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SECT.  11. 

MEMB.  I. 

SUBSECT.  I. 

Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a  cause. 

JT  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  aires y  or  think  of  remedies,  uniit 
such  time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes  ;  so  'Galett 
prescribes  (Glauco)  ;  and  the  cohimon  experijence  of  others 
confirms,  that  those  cures  must  be  unperfccl,  lame,  and  to  no 
purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  nr^  first  been  searched,  as 
''Prosper  Caleiiius  well  observes  in  his- tract  ^/e  a/ri  bile  to 
cardinal  Caesius :  insomuch  thit  ^  t'erhetius  puts  a  kinde  ofne^ 
cessity  in  the  kriowledge  of  the  caiiSes,  and,  without  whichy  ii 
is  impossible  to  cure  or  preverit  any  inanner  of  disease.  Ettt- 
pericks  niay  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  hot  ihrqughly  Vooi 
out :  sublald  caussd^  tollilur  effectusj  as  the  saying  is;  if  the 
cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a 
Jmost  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  'discern  the&e 
causes,  wtience  thev  are,  and,  in  such  **variety>  to  siy  what  the 
beginning  was.  *  He  is  happy  thai  fcail  perfcmi  it  aright.  I 
win  'adventure  t6  guess  'as  liear  as  \  can,  and  rip  ihehi  all  up, 
from  the  first  to  the  laist,  general^  and  particular  to  every  spe-r 
cieSf  that  so  they  may  the  better  he  descried. 

Xjieneral  causes  are  either  supei'natural  or  natural.  Supers 
natural  are  from  God  and  his  angels,  or,  ly  God's  permission^ 
frorn  the  divel  and  his  ministers.  That  Gad  himself  is  a 
cause  for  the  punishment  of  slo,  and  saiisfaction  of  hid  ju^stice, 
*jnany  examples  and  testimomes  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evi- 
dent unto  us ;  Psal.  107.  17.  Foolish  7nen  are  plagued  for 
*their  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness :  Gebazi  was 
Vtrucken  with  teprosie  (2  Reg.  5.  27),  Jehoram  with  dysentery 
*|ind  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (2  Chron.  21.  15), 
iDavid  plagued  for  bumbring  his  people  (1  Pdr^  21),  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  swalTowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly 
specified,  Psj^l.  I07.  12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
Jieaviness^  Deut.  28,  28.  He  stroke  them  with  madness, 
llindnessy  qnd  astofiishment  of  hearts    ^-4^  eml  spirit  u^^^ 

■  Priipo  ahis  curativae.  ^  Nostri  primum  tit  propositi  aAi^ionum  caussas 

jndagare.     R^s  ipsa  hortari  videtur ;  nam  alioqui  ^rum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis 
csset.  *  ratb*  Hb.  \.  cap.  11,     Rerum  cognoscere  caussas,  medicis  imprimis 

fieceuanufn  ;  sine  quo,  licc  inorbum  curare,  nee  pfaecavere,  licet.  ^  Tantaeniin 

inorbi  varietas  ac  difFerentia,  ut  bod  facile  dignoscatur,  unde  initium  morbus  sumt 

fserit.    Melanelius,  c  Gilepo,  f  ?clix»  qui  potuit  refuxn  cognosce^  ^fusi^sl 
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setU  hy  the  Jx^i  upon  Saul^  to  vex  him*  *Nebucb«)iies9iir 
did  eat  grass  like  an  oxe ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
inents«  Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  coun* 

S9  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness  ;  so  was  Pentheus^ 
his  mother  Agaye^  for  neglecting  their  sacriike,  ^  Censdr 
Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untilinff  Judo's  temple,  to  coveranewone 
of  bis  own,  which  he  haa  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ^ond  was 
confounded  to  death  with  grief e  and  sorrou/  of  heart. '  Wben 
Xerxes  would  have  spoyled  *  Apollo's  temple  at  Delpbos  <if 
those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven,  and  struck  4000  men  dead ;  the  rest  ran  mad,  ^  A  Ik-* 
tie  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus  (lightning,  thunder, 
earthquakes)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  may 
beleeve  our  pontificial  writers,  they  witi  relate  unto  us  many 
strange  and  prodigious  ^Dishmeots  in  this  kinde,  inflicted  by 
their  saints;-^how  'ClGNdoveas,  sometime  king  of  France,  the 
ton  g£  Dagt^rt,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of 
S^ Denis;  and  how  a 'sacrilegious  Frenchman,  tbatwouM  nave 
•tola  away  a  silver  ima^  of  S'.  John,  at  Birgburge^  became 
firaotick  on  a  suddain,  racing,  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own 
fledi; — of  a  ^lord  of  Rhadnor,  that,  coming  from  hunting  late 
ftt  niffht,  put  his  dogs  mto  S^  Avan's  church,  (Llan  Aran  they 
callea  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  nie^rning,  as  hunters  use  ta 
do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  bdng  suddainiy  strudken 
blind ;— ofTiridates,  an  *  Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy 
nnns,  that  was  punished,  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits«  Btit 
poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for  fabulons  tales;  let  them 
free  their  own  credits.  Howsoever  they  faign  of  their  Nemesis, 
end  of  tlieir  saints,  or,  by  the  divels  meanes,  may  be  deluded; 
we  find  it  true,  that  ultor  a  tergo  t>eus,  ^He  is  God  the  aven^ 
ger,  as  David  styles  him  ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that 
pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  otrr  own  heads;  that  he 
c^n,  by  his  anjgels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal 
(saith  *  Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  ud  by  hi^ 
creatures^  sua,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  in- 

*  Dan.  5.  tl*  ^  Laetant.  inttit.  Ub.  ^.  cap.  8.  '  Mente  captui ,  et  sum* 

IBO  aaimi  ttmrolt  4mutimptus.  '  MunHsr.  cosmd^.  Ub.  4.  cap.  43.  be  cislo 

aubsteinab^Btur;  tajnquam  anaani,  de  uxU  pr«cipluti»  &c.  ■•LiviiMf  Ub.  3S« 

'  Gaguin.  1.  S.  c.  4.  Quod  Pionysil  corpus  discooperaerat,  id  insaniam  incidiu 
f  Id^.  libr  9.  sub  Carol.  6.  Sacrorum  eontemptor,  tempU  Foribus  effraccis^  dum 
p.  Jobannis  a rgen^um .simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simulacrum  aversa  facie  dorsum 
rt  versat;  p^  more,  sacrilegus  mentis  Inops,  atquetnaemct  iuaaniens,  in  propriosartua 
descvit.  ^  Ginddus  Cambrensis,  lib.  1*  cap.  1.  Itinerar.^  Cambriae.  ^  OeI« 
rio,  torn,  Sr  Ub.  S*  tact,  dr  quest.  S.  ^  Psal,  44f  16,  >  iib,  8,  cap.  dc 
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iftrui^cnts^  as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet. 
Hail^  snow^  wiudes^  8bc. 

•  ■  •       ' 

(  '£t  conjurati  veniunt  in  classlca  venti^ 

88  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh^s  raign  in  ^gypt)  they  are 
but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out^  with  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Ficiitif  Galthee!  or,  with  Apollo's  priest  in  ^^CbrysoMome,  O 
toelum!  o  terra  !  unde  hostis  hie?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 
and  .  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  I  am 
weakened  and. sore  broken  ;  Irorejor  the  griefe  of  mine  heart  ^ 
Tnine  heart  pantetk,  '&.c»  (PsaL  38.  8.)  .0  Lord^  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger ^  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  toratk  (Psal.  38. 
1).  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and. gladness,  thut  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken^  may  rejoyce*  (Psal,  51.  8.  and  verse  13), 
Bestjore  to  me  thajoy  of  thy  salvation^  and  stablish'me  with  tkg 
free  spirit.  For  these  causes,  belike,  *^HippQcrates  would  have 
a  pbysitian  take.4pecid  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not 
from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow,  the 
course  of  nature-  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Vale- 
eiuB  (^de  sacr.  philos.  cap,  sj,  **Ferneliu8,  and  •'J.  Csesar 
Claudi;ius,  to  whom  I  referr  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that,^uch  spiri«* 
tual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually;.^©. be  cured) 
and  not  ptherwise.  Ordinary  meanes  in  such  c^ses  will  not  avail : 
wott  est  reluctandum  cum  Deo,  When  that  monster- taming 
jHercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olymplcks,  Jupiter  at  last,  in  an 
imknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him;  the  victory  was  uncertain, 
till  at  length  Jupiter  descried: himself,  and  {Hercules  yeelded* 
Ko  striving  with  supream  powers : 

Nil  juv^t  imi^ensos  Cratero  promiltere  montes : 

physitians  and  physick  can  do  no  good ;  ^  we  must  submit 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  ofr 
fences,  call  to  him  for  mercy.  If  te  strike  us,  una  eademque 
ffianus  vulnus  opemque  feret^  as  it  is  with  them  that  are 
wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles;  he  alone  must  help; 
otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

*  Claud ian.  ^  Oe  BabiU  martyre.  *  LiK  cap.  5.  pf^g*  'Xi}f.  1« 

'4e  ^bditis  lerum  caussis.  *  Ites^os.  mcd.  12.  rcsp.  '  1  P/et  5,  Q. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 


Jl.  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  lad  Angelsy  or  Divels^ 

and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

\ 

V 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  divels  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  se- 
rious question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered :  for  the  better 
understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  briefe  digression  of  the 
nature  of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure, 
(according  to  *  Postellus)  full  of  controversie  and  ambiguity ^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  humane  capacity — (fateor  excedere  viret 
intentionis  mece,  saith  ^  Austin ;  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
understand  it ;  finitum  de  infinito  non  potest  statuere :  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  Tullie,  (denat.  deorumj  quid  non  sint, 
quam  q^r/t^f^m/;  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  pro« 
round  Thomists,  Fracastoriana  et  Fcrneliana  acieSy  are  weak, 
dry,  obscure,  defective,  in  these  mysteries ;  and  all  our  quickest 
wits,  as  an  owles  eys  at  thejsuns  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not 
snfficient  to  apprehend  them) — yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adven- 
ture to  say  something  to  this  point.  In  former  times,  (as  we 
read.  Acts  23,)  the  Sadducees  denyed  that  there  were  any  such 
spirits,  divels,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physitian,  the  Pe- 
ripateiicks,  even.  Aristotle  himself,  as  Fomponalius  stoutly 
maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants;  thous:h  Dan- 
dinus  the  Jesuite  (com,  in  lib.  3.  de  animaj  stilly  denies  it. 
Substantice  separatee,  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which 
Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  divels;  for  they  name 
all.  the  spirits,  dcemones^  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius 
Vo\\ux(X}nomasticony  lib-  U  ca.p.  I.)  observes.  Epicures  and 
atheists  are  of  the  same  minde  in  general,  because  they  never 
«aw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblicus^  Proclus^ 
(insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  So- 
crates) make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor  Stoicks,  but  that  there  are  such 
spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  the 
first  b^inning  of  them,  the  ^Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had 
a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat 
nothing  but  divels.  The  Turkes  "^Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point  :    but  the  scripture  informs  us 

*  Lib  1.  c.  7.  dc  orbis  concordia.  In  nulU  re  major  fuit  altercatio,  major  ob- 
flcuritas,  minor  opinionum  concordia,  quam  de  dzmonibus  et  substantiis  separatis. 
*Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  c^p.  1.  *=  Pcrerius,  in  Genesin.  lib.  4.  in  cap.  3.  v,  23. 

^  Se^  3trozzius  Cicogoa|  onanifariK  Mag.  libi^  c.  15.  J.  Aubonus,  Bxedcabachiua. 
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CbrisiisfepS)  how  Lucifer,  the  chlefe  of  them,  with  his  associ- 
ates. *  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition — created  of 
,  God,  placed  in  heaven,  i^nd  sometimes^an  angel  of  light,  now 
cast  down  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell, 
and  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness,  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  to  be  kept 
unto  damnation., 

Nature  of  DivelsJ]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some 
hold,  that  they  are  the  soules  of  men  departed ;  good  and  more 
noble  were  deified ;  the  baser  groveled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the 
tower  part*,  and  were  divels;  the  which,  with  Tertullian, 
Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27.  maintains. 
These  spirits f  he  ^saitb,  which  toe  call  angels  and  divels,  are 
nought  hut  soules  of' fnen  departed-,  which,  either  through  lov0 
andpiity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  Jielp  and  assist  them,  or 
else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated;  as  Dido  threat*^ 
ped  to  persecute  ^neas : 

Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero :  dabis^  iiiq>robe,  pcenas. 

Itiey  larc  (as  others  suppose)  apjpointed  by  those  higher  poweri 
to  keiep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  pioiish 
them,  as  they  see  cause;  and  are  calkd  boni  and  mali^enii  hy 
the  Romans — heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemvres  or  larviB  if  bad— ^ 
by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countreys,  men,  cities,  saith 
*  Apuleins ;  Deos  appellant,  qui  ex  homin^um  numero,  jkste 
ac  prudenter  vitce  curriculo  gubernato,.  pro  numine,  postea  ab 
hominibus  prceditifanis  et  cceremoniis  vulgo  admittuntuf,  ui 
in  JEgypio  Osiris,  (Sc.  Prcestites,  Capella  calls  them,  which 
protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes,  Socrates  had  his 
deemonium  saturninurn  et  ignium,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best^ 
ud  sublimes  cogitationes  animum  erigentem,  as  die  Platoniata 
supposed;  Plotinus,  his;  and  we  Christians,  cxir  assisting 
angel,  as  Andreas  Victorelius,  a  copious  writer  of  this  subject, 
Lodovicus  dc  La^Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous  tract  de 
j4ngeh  Custode,  21anchiu$,  and  some  divinies,  think.  But 
this  absurd  tenent  of  Tyrius,  Procius  confutes  at  lai^e  iti  hia 
book  de  Anima  et  Dcemone. 

"^P^ellus,  a  Christian,  arul  sometimes  tiitctur  <saith  Cuspi* 
tiian)  to  Michael -Parapinatios,  emperour  of  Greece,  a  great 
observer  of  the  nature  of  divels,  holds  they  are  *  corporeal,  and 
have  ai^rial  lodies  ;  that  they  me  mortal.  Jive  and  dye  (whtcH 
Martianus  CapeRa  likewise  m^ifttainsji  bat  oarCbrisMiati  phUom 

•  Angelas  per  superbiam  sq^ratus  a  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  stetit  Aostiii* 
^  Nihil  almd  sunt  D«em4n«t,  qnam  no49B  aniraaet.quaB,  corp6re  dc^otita,  prio^em 
Riiserati   vitam,  c<^atii  tuceurrant,  aMninoti  ip^sericordia,  &c.  •  pe  Jim^ 

Socmis.  '<*  He  lived  500  ywm  sinc^         ?  Apylciut.    Spiritjasanuial^i^^^^ 
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sophers    explode) ;    thai  *  they   are    naurtshedf   and  have 
excrements;  thai  they  feel  pain,   if  they  be  hurt  (which 
Cardan  confiroiSj  and  Scaliger  juslly  laughs  him  to  scorn 
for ;  si  pascantitr  acre,  cur  non  pugnant  ob  puriorem  aera  f 
^c.J    or  siroken:  and>   if  their   bodies  be  cut,   with  ad^ 
mirable  celerity  they  cooie  together  again.     Austin  (in  Gen^ 
lib,  3.  lib.  arbitj  approves  as  much ;  mutata  casu  corpora  in 
deteriorem  aualitatetn  aeris  spissioris :  so  doth  Hierom  (^Com*' 
ment.  in  eptst.  ad  Ephes*  cap.  S.J,  Origen^  Tertullian,  Lac«* 
tantius,  and  knany  ancient  fathers  pf  the  church,  that^  in  their 
fali,  their  bodies  were  changed  intQ  a  more  aerial  and  grosi 
substance.    Bodine  ('lib.  4.  l^atri  Natures  J  and  David  Cru** 
^iu^,  fHeriifietictB  PhiUsophiee  lib.  4.  cap.  4^  by  Several  argu- 
ments proves  angels  aild  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quidquidcon^ 
tinetur  in  loco^  corporeum  est :  at  spirits  eontinetur  in  loco, 
«rgo. '  Si  spiritus  sunt  quaniif  erunt  corporei :  at  sunt  quanti, 
^rgo.  Suntfnitij  ergo  quanti,  &c.  ^  Bodine  goes  further  yet, 
md   will  hsStve  these  animof  separatiB,  genii,  spirits^  angelsf^ 
idivek,  aud  so  likewise  soules  of  men  departea^  if  corporeal 
(whi<^h  he  most  eagerly  contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and 
that  absoluteiv  rounds  like  sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the 
mq^t  perfect  form,  qw»  nihil  hubef  asperifatisi  nihil  anguiis 
incisnm,  nihil  anfractibm  involutunif  nihil  eminens^  sed  inter 
corpora  peffecta  est  .perfectissimum :  therefore  all  spirits  are 
corporeal  (he  concludes) «  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round. 
That  they  can  assume  other  aerialbodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  al 
their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves ; 
that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an 
instant,  and  so  likewise  "^  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
«hape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them 
irom  place  to  place;   (as  the  angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel, 
^md  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carryed  away  by  the  spirit,  when 
he  had  baptized  theEunudh;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollo- 
ntus  remove  themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that 
they  can  represent  castles  in  the  ayr,  pallaces,  armies,   spec** 
trams,  prodigies,  and  such  stranjge  objects  to  mortal  mens  eys, 
*  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.  deceive  all  the  senses;  most  writer^ 
of  this  subject  credibly  beleeve;  and  that  they  can  foretell  fu- 
ture Invents,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.    Juno's  image 

*  Naditfntur,  dt  jcxcTementa  habent ;  qaod  palsata  doleant,  soIkIq  percussa  cau 
pofe.  ^  Lib.  4.  Th^ol.  nat.  fol.  595.  '*  Cyprianus^  m  Epist.  Montes  etiam  ct 
anixnalia  transfecri  possunt:  as  the  divel  tiid  Christ  to  the  top  of  thepinacl«;  and 
pitches  are  oft^  translated.  See  more  in  Stroazius  Cicogna,  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  omnif« 
mag.  Per  aSra  subducere  et  m  subtitne  corpora  ferre  possunt.  Biarmanas. — Per- 
fus&ldoknt,  et  unintur  in  cox^spicuos  cineres.  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occult,  ?\^im 
\o%,  *  Apif fS  4c  occvlt  fbUoSf  UbtS..cap.  18. 
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spake  to  Camillas,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons, 
with  many  such.    Zanchius,  Bodine^  Spondanus,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  metamorphosis,   (as  Na- 
buchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast,  Lot's  wife 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  into  bogs  and  dogs 
by  Circe's  charms)  turn  themselves  and  others,  as  they   do 
witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c,  (Sirozzius  Cicogna 
hath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4  et  b.  wKjch 
be  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib. 
18.) — that  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to 
whom  they  will  (saith  Psellus,  Tamesti  nil  tale  viderim,  mec 
Oplem  viderey  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it), 
and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation   (as  elsewhere  I  shall  ^ 
*  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.     Many  will  not 
beleeve  they  can  be  seen ;   and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear, 
and  stifly  maintain,  (though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious 
and   learned)   that  he  hath  seen   them,  they  account  him  a 
timorous    fool,     a  melancholy   dizard,   a    weak    fellow,   a 
dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man  ;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him 
to  scorn ;   and  yet  Marcus,  of  his  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he 
hadoften  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  (c.  8.  in 
Commentar.  I.  l.  Paracelsi  de  vita  longdy  out  of  some  Pla- 
tonists)  will  have  the  ayr  tobe  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling 
in  the  skyes,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down 
the  meanes  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si,  irreverberatis  oculis^  sole 
splendente,  versus  coelum   conttnuavermt  obtutus^  &c.  and 
saith  moreover  he  tryed  it,  fprcemissorumfeci  experimentunij 
and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said.    Paracelsus*  confesseth 
that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them  ;  and 
so  doih  Alexander  ab  **  Alexandro,  that  he  so  found  it  by  ex- 
perience,   wheii  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.     Many  denyc  it, 
saith  Lavater,  (de  spectriSjpart.  1.  c.Q.ei  pari.Q.  c.  W.J  be^ 
cause  they  never  saw  them  themselves  :  But,  as  he  reports   at 
large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part.  1,  they  are  often 
seen   and   heard,   and  familiarly  converse  with  men^  as  Lod* 
Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  records,-  bistories,  and  testi- 
monies evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  <:,all  travellers 
besides.     In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  nihil 
familihrius  ijuam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spirifus  videre^  audire, 
qui  vetentjjubeant^  &^c.  Hieronymus  (vita  Paulijy  Basil  (ser* 
40) y  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  **  Jacobus 
Boissardus  (in  bis  tract  de  spirituum  apparittonibusj  ^  Petriis 

•  Parts,  sect.  2.  Memb.  1.  Sub.  1.  Love  Melancholy.  *  Genial,  dierum. 

Ita  sibi  visum  et  compertiim,  quum  prius,  an  esseot,  ambigeret. — Fidem  suam  libc.r 

^'•.  *  Lib.  1*  de  vcrit  Fid<;i.  Ben^o,  &c,  ' Lib.  dt  Div'mationc  p( 

inagi^. 
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Loyenis  fL  de.  spectrisj^  Wieriis  (1.  1.)  have  infinite  ▼ariety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that 
farther  doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  ah)ne  I  will 
briefly  insert.  A  noble  man  in  Germany  was  sent  etiiba»sa* 
dour  to  the  king,  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
circumstances,  I  referr  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ^author)* 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set 
purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to 
be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  workeo^ 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife 
was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloaths,  what  doing,  and  brought 
him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine  omnium 
admixation€f  he  found  to  be  true;  and  so  beleeved  tha^  ever 
after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  /?.  19*  de  sultil.J 
relates  of  his  father  Facias  Cardan,  that,  after  the  accustomed 
solemnities,  jin,  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seav)pn  di- 
vels  in  Greek  apparel,  .about  40  yeares  of  age,  somie  ruddy 
of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought:  he  asked  tbera 
many  questions  ;  and  they  made  ready,  answer,  that  they 
were  aerial  divels,  that  they  lived  and  dyed  as  men  did,  save 
that  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seaven  or  eight' hundred 
^yeares)  and  that  they  aid  as  muc^h  excel  men  in  dignity,  as 
we  dojumetits,  and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that 
were  above  them :  our  *^  governours  and  keepers  they  arc  more- 
over (which  ^  Plato  ill  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and«ubordi- 
nate  to  one  another ;  ttt  enim  homo  hominif  sic  daemon  dcemoni 
dominatur;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make , 
horse- keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of 
our  cattei ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their  natures 
and  functions,  than  an  horse  ^  mans.  They  knew  all  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered 
over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us, 
and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the 
basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men  and  com- 
municate their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes  again 
terrifie  aujd  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit ; 
nUiil  magis  cupientes  (saith  Lysius,  Phys,  StoicorumJ  quam 
adorationem  homimim.  The  same  author  Cardan  in  his  Hy- 
perchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoicks,  will  have  some  of  these 
genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  'desirovrs  of  mens  company, 

'  Cap.  8.  Transportavit  In  Livoniam,  cupiditatc  vidcndi,  &c.  **  Sic  Hesi- 

odus  de  Nymphis,  vivere  dicU  10  states  pbGcnicum,  vel  9,  7,  20.  *  Custodes 

homjnuxn  etprovinciaruxn,  &c.  tanto  melioies  liominibus,  quanto  hi  brutis  aniinantif. 
bus.  *  Praesides,   pastores,  gubernatores  hominum,  ut   illi  aiiimalluxa. 

*  Nature  famiiiares  ut  cane^  homwlbus ;  multi  aversantur  ec  abborreut. 
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vtvy  affablb)  arid  familiar  with  iheni)  as  dogs  are  $  others  aniii 
to  ab^r  as  acrpentft  Md  care  not  for  thesn.  The  aatne,  be-^ 
like,  Tritbeniiui  calls  igneos  et  sublunares^  qui  nunquam  de-^ 
fAergunt  ad  inferiora,  aut  vix  ulhim  habent  in  tetris  commer-' 
tmm:  *^  generally  they  far  excell  men  in  worthy  as  a  man  the 
meanest  worm;  tbobgh  some  of  tbem  are  ivferiour  to  those  of 
their  own  rank  in  worthy  as  t/ie  black  guard  in  a  princes 
€Ourt,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base  rational 
4fr&atures  are  excelled  of  bruit  beasts. 

Tbat  they  are  mortal,  besides  theae  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Martianiis,  8cc.  many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold 
(post  pTolixum  iempns  moriuntur  omnes),  the  .'^  Platonists^  and 
some  Rabbines,  Porphyrius  and  Plutarch,  as  appeats  by  that 
relation  of  Tbamus;  ^The great  god  Pan  is  dead:  Apollo  Py* 
thius  ceased;  and  so  the  rest.  S^  Hierom,  in  the  Wfe  of 
Paul  the  eremite,  tdts  a  story,  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  S^ 
Antony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  ^  Paracel* 
aus,  of  our  late  writers,  stifly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal, 
live  and  dye,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (1.  8.)  farther 
add;;,  that  religion  and  policy  dyes  and  alters  with  them.  The 
^Gentiles  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantine;  and, 
together  with  them,  imperii  Romani  majestas  etfortuna  inter-' 
iitj  et  profiigata  est ;  the  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire  decayed  and  vanished ;  as  that  heathen  in  ^Minutius 
ibrmerly  bragged,  when  the  Jewes  were  overcome  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Jewes  god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome; 
and  Rabsakeb  to  the  Israelites,  no  god  should  aeliver  them  otit 
of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.     But  these  paradoxes  of  their 

Eower,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes*,  transposing 
odies,  and  carnal  copulations^  are  suiEciently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  (c.  10.  Z.  4.)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  and  Tostatua 
(questions  on  the  sixth  of  Geo.)  Th.  Aquin.  S^  Austin,  Wie- 
rus,*Tb.  £rastus,  Delrio,  (torn.  2.  /.  S.  qucest.  S^.)  Sebastian 
Michaelis  (cap.  3.  de spiriiibus) ,  D.  Reinolds  (led.  4t7J  •  Tb&f 
may  deceive  the  eys  or  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make 
a  real  metamorphosis :  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they 
are  Hllusorice  et  proislisiatrices  iran^ormatioues  (omnif.  mag. 
lib.  4.  cap.  4v/,  meer  ilkusibns  and  coseniugs,  like  that  tale  of 
Fdsetis  abulus  ia Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolycus,  MercOrie's  son, 

•  Ab  hotnine  plus  disMit|  quatn  homo  ab  ijCoobilud|m>  v^mi  ;  ettameo  quidam 
ex  hisab  hominibus  superantur,  ut  homines  a  feris,  Sec.  ^  Cibo  et  potu  uti, 

el  Venere  cum  hominibus,  ac  tandem  mori^    Cicogna,   1.    part.    lib.    2.  c.  3. 
«  Plutarch,  de  defect,  oraculoram.  ^Lib.  de  Ztlphis  et  Pygmaeis,  *  Dit 

gentium  a  Constantinp  profligs^i  sunt,  &c.  '  Octavian.  dial.  Judeonim  deum 

fuisse  Romanonim  numinibus  una  cum  gente  c^ptivum.  >  Omnia  spintibos 

plena  ;  et  ex  eorum  Concordia  et  discordil  omnes  boni  et  mali  effectus  promanant, 
•mala  humanaitgii^tuT.    Findox.  TCtenmii  da  quo  Cicogaa.  omiKf.  mag,  1.  S.  c.  2^. 


/ 
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that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  ti^asure  by  cose- 
nage  and  stealth .  His  father  Mercuric,  because  he  could  leave 
him  no  weahh,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  meanes ;  *  for 
he  could  drive  away  mens  cattel,  and,  if  any  pursued  him, 
turn  them  into  what  shapes  "he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  en* 
rich  himself;  hoc  astu  maximoM  prcedam  est  adsequutus^ 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  ge- 
neral, Thomas,  Durand,  and  others  grant,  that  they  have  un- 
derstanding far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture,  and 
^  foretell  many  things ;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases, 
deceive  our  senses;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  divel  is  quovis  komine 
sctentior^  as  '  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They 
know  the  vertues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones^  minerals,  &c.  of  all 
creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets ;  c;in 
aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving 
the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like:  Vant  se  coloribus^  (as 
^  Austin  hath  it)  aceommodant  sejiguris,  adhcetent  sonisy  sub^ 
jiciuni  seodoribuSf  infundunt  se  saporihuSy  omnes  sercsus,  etiam 
iptsam  inteliigentiam,  d^semones jallunt ;  they  deceive  all  our 
senses,  even  our  understanding  itself,  at  once.  «  They  can 
produce  miraculous  alterations  m  the  ayr,  and  most  wonder*- 
ful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories ;  help,  further,  hurt, 
cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects,'  (Dei  permissttj 
as  they  see  good  themselves*  ^  When  Charies  the  great  in- 
tended to  make  a  chanel  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubtus, 
look,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirits  flung 
down  in  the  night;  ut  conatu  rex  desisteret^  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodtne  (L  4.  Theat,  nat.J 
thinks,  (followingTyrius  belike  and^  the  Platonists)  they  can 
tell  the  secrets  ofa  mans  heart,  aut  cogitatiovei  hominum^  is 
most  false :  his  reasons  are  weak,  ^nd  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  (lib.  4.  cap,  -9)^  Hierora,  (lib.  3.  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap. 
15  J  Athanasius  fqiuest.  QJ.  ad  Antiochum  Pri^cipemjy  and 
others. 

Orders.'^  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  divels — which 
the  Platonists  hold,  is  altogether  erroneous;  and  tkoseEthnicks 

*  Ovcs,  qaas  abacturus  ent,  in  quascunqoe  formu  vertebat.    Pausanias,  Hyginus. 

If  Austin  in  1.  2,  dt  Gen.  a  Hteram  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subcilioris  seniut  acu* 
mine,  partim  scientia  callidiore  vigent,  et  experientia  pcoptef  magnam  longitudincm 
vtUe,  partim  ab  angel  is   discunt.  Sec,  '  Lib.  9.  omnif.  mag,  cap.  S. 

'Lib.  18.  quaest.  *  Quumtanta  sit  ettam  profunda spirituuro  scientia,  mirum 

non  est  tot  tantasqueras  irisu  admirabiles  ab  ipsis  patrari,et  quidem  Terum  natural ium 
ope,  qgas  multo  melius  'mtelliguot,  multoque  peritius  suis  locis  et  temporibus  ap« 
plicate  ii6runt  qtiam  homo.  Cicogua.  '  Av^otinug.  Qu^dquid  iotaidU  6Khaurieb»» 
tar,  nocttt  txpkbatiir.    Inde  pave&cti  cucaiores,  Ice 
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^-  loiii  nnd  malt  genii  are  to  be  exploded.  These  heathen  writ- 
ers agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus 
notes ;  an  si?it  *  7nQli,  non  cimveniuni ;  some  will  have  all  spirits 
good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  could 
discourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he 
killed  him,  the  grasier  his  friend  because  he  fed  him  ;  an  hun- 
ter preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game;  and  is  hated  nevertheless 
of  his  game  ;  wc  piscatorem  pkcis  amare  potest^  (^c.  But 
Jambiicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists,  acknowledge 
bad,  et  ah  eorum  maleficiis  cavendum  ;  for  they  are  enemies  of 
ihankind ;  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quar- 
relled with  Jupiter,  **and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  helL 
That  which  '^Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  So- 
crates dcemoninm^  is  most  absurd ;  that  which  Plotinus  of 
his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deumpro  dcenionio;  and  that  which 
Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected 
in  their  sacrifice,  they  are  angry ;  nay  mpre,  a^  Cardan  in  his 
Hyperchen  will,  ihey  feed,  on  mens  soules;  elcmenta  smU 
plantis  elementumj  animalibus  planics^  kominibus  animalia, 
erunt  et  /wmihes  aliiSf  non  autem  diis  ;  iiimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra  ;  qva  propter  dcBmonihus :  and  so, 
belike,  that  we  have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  coun- 
treys,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight.  But  to 
return  to  that  I  said  before — if  displeased,  they  fret  and  chafe, 
(for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  soules  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on 
their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us;  but,  if 
pleased,  theti  they  do  much  good;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and 
confuted  by  Austin  (^l.  g,  c.  8,  de  Civ.  Deijj  Euseb.  CL  4« 
prcepar.  Rvan^.  c,  6J,  and  others.  Yet  thus. much  I  finde, 
that  our  school-men  and  other  **  divines  make  nine  kindes  of 
bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of  angels.  In  the  first 
rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  GentileSj  which  were  adored 
heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Delphos,  and 
elsewhere;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank 
is  of  lyars  and  asquivocators,  as  Apollo  Pyihius,  and  the 
like.  The  third  are  those  vessels  of  auger,  inventers  of  all 
mischiefe;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls  them  *  vessel^ 
of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  re- 
venging divels;  and  their  prince  isAsmodaius.  The  fifth  kinde 
are  coseners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches;  their 
prince   is   Satan.     The   sixth   are   those   aerial   divels, ,  that 

■  In  lib.  2.  deanimS,  text.  29.  Homerus  indiscrlminatim  otnnes  spiritus  daemo* 
nin  vocat.  *>A  Jove  ad  inferos  pulsiy  &c.  ^^  De   Deo   Socratis. 

Adest  mihl  divina  sorte  dacmonium  quoddam,  a  prim!  pueritii  tne  seqautum ;  saepe 
dissiiadet;  impellit  nonnunquam,  instarvocis.  •  Pl^to^  *  Agctppa.- lib.  3.  d* 

•ccul.  ph.  c.  18.  Zanch.  Pictorus,  Perecius,  Cicogua,  1.  3.  cap.  1.     •  Vata  ir«.  c.  13. 
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■corrupt  the  ayr,  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,*  fire*,  &cl 
spoken  o^f  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Epheslans  names 
them  the  princes  of  the  ayr  ;  Meresin  is  their  prince.  The 
leaventh  is  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars^ 
tumults,  combustions,  uproresy  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps^ 
and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calum<>> 
niating  divel,  whom  the  Greeks  call  AiatjSoXoc,  that  drives  mea 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  severall  kindes  | 
and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kindes,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus,  in  his  Psevdomonarchii 
Dcemonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  suboMinations,  with  their  severall  names^  numbers,  office^, 
&c.  but  Gazaeus  (cited  by-*'  Lipsius)  will  have  all  places  full  of 
angels^  spirits,  and  divels,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  stherial 
and  atrial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro,  LT.de  Civ.  Dei^ 
c.  6.  The  celestial  divels  above,  and  aerial  heneathy  ox  as 
*some  will,  gods  above,  semidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  lares, 
heroes,  geniiy  which  clime  higher,  if  tney  lived  well  (ai 
the  Stoicks  held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were 
baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth ;  and  ^re  manes,  le^ 
mures,  lamice,  &c.  **They  will  have  no  place  void,  but  all 
full  of  spirits,  divels  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum 
ccelum,  aer,  aqua,  terra,  et  omnia  sub  terrd,  saith  Gazaeus  ; 
though  Anthony  Rusca""  (in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.) 
would  confine  them  to  the  middle  region,  yet  they  will  have 
them  every  where ;  not  so  much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in 
heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth.  The  ayr 
is  not  so  full  of  fives  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisi« 
ble  divels:  this  ^Paracelsus  stifly  maintains,  and  that  they 
have  every  one  their  severall  chaos  j  others  will  have  infinite 
worlds,  and  each  world  his  peculiar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and 
divels,  to  govern  and  punish  it. 

Singula  ''nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes  5  terramque  appellant  sldus  opacum* 
Cui  minimus  diviira  praesit.— — 

J'Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seaven  kindes  of  a&therial  8pi-« 
Tits  or  angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seaven  planets, 
Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  &c.  of  which  Cardan  discourseth, 
lib,  20.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  primas  ;  Olympic 
'COS  dcemones,  Trithemius,  qui  prcesunt  Zodiaco,  &c*.  and  will 

•  Qaibus  datum  estnocere  tcrrae  et  mari,  &c.  *>  Physiol.  Sto'icorum  e  S«iec. 

iib,'  t.  cap.  S8.  *  Usque  ad  lunam  anirAas  esse  aethereas,  vocarique  heroas^ 

^T^  genios.  'Mart.  Capella.  *  Nihil  vacuum  ab  his^  ubi  vel  capiU 

^m  in  ^rerli  ire\  aquam  jacins.  'Lib.  de Zilp.  c  PaliogcaiiUt 

•'lib.  7.  cap.  S4.  et  5.  Syntax,  art.  mlrab- 

Vojt.  I.  o 
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\stt9t  (faeih  to  be  good  anffels  above,  divek  beneath  the  moon; 
their  several  names  and  onices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (which 
Dionysius,  of  angipl9)'wiii  have  several  spirits  for  several  coun* 
treys^  men,  offices,  &c.  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  nianjr 
assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations;  will  have,  ia  a  wordy 
innumerable,  and  as  many  or  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the 
flkyes.  ^Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  secund  this  opinion^  put 
of  P]ato>  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their 
inferiours^  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subor^ 
dtnate;  ^d  ttie  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us;  whom  we 
subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  divels, 
»  they,  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but 
it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he,  relying  wholly  on  So- 
crates^ quern  mori  potim  quam  meniiri  voluisse  scribii^ 
cut  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine  kindes  of  them  : 
«ithich  opinion,  belike,  Soorates  took  firom  Pythagoras,  and  hm 
from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster^-^first^  God^  secuncUy^ 
id^se,  thirdly,  intelligences,  fourthly,  arch-angels,  fifthly,  an- 
gels^ sixthly,  divels,seaventhly,  heroes,  eighthly, principalities^ 
nihthly,  princes;  of  which  some  were  absolutely  good^  as 
gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  inter  deas  ei  hotmnes,  at 
ireroes  and  ddsmonesy  which  rpled  men,  and  were  called  genii, 
or  (as  ^  Proclus  and  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  belwixt  God 
and  men,  principalities  and  princes,  which  commanded'  and 
swayed  kings  and  countreys,  and  had  places  in  the  spbeara 
perhaps  ;  £r,  as  everv  sphear  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  ex* 
cellent  inhabitants  ;  wnich,  belike,  is  that  Galilaeus  a  Galilaso 
and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  Nuncio  Siderioy  when  he  will  have 
*  Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants,  and  which  Tycho  Brah^ 
doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  epistle*: 
but  these  things  ^Zanchius  justly  explodes^  cap,  3.  lib.  4^ 
P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28.  . 

So  that,  according  to  these  men,  the  number  of  aetherial 
spirits  must  needs  be  infinite :  for,  if  that  be  true  that  some  of 
our  mathematicians  say*  that,  if  a  stone  could  &II  from  the 
starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphear,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an 
hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty»five  yeares>  or  more^  before  it 
would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  hea- 
ven from  earth,  which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred 
and  seaventy  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles^ — ^besides 
those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery, 
which  Maginus  addsj  .which  peradventure  hold  as  much  more. 


•  Comment,  in  dial.  Plat  de  nmoTt^C  5.  Ut  sphaera  qoielibet  super  not,  itepi 
itentlores  habet  h^tatores  suae  spbaerae  conaortcs,  ut  habetaoatra.  ^  Liow  dif 

toim&  et  diemone.     Medii  inter  deos  ec  hominesi  divina  ad-noi^  dnottra  aeqiiaHu^, 
ad  deoa  feront.  *  Satuminas  ct  Joviales  accolas.  ^  ^n  loa  dctrusi 

bifn  c<plaaei  orboi  ia  aerem  scilicet  el  Wxa,  ubi  jiulkio  getkcraU  rctflrcantivc. 
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— «how  many  such  spipits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet,  for  all  this, 
*f  homas,  Albertus,  and  most,  hold  that  there  be  far  more 
aneels  than  divels. 

Sublunary  diuels^  and  their  kindes.']  But,  be  they  mdre  or 
less,  quod  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  Martianus 
foolishly  supposeth,  {Sthmii  Dcemones  non  curant  res  hiima^ 
nas ;  they  care  not  for  us,  do  tiot  attend  our  actions,  or  look 
for  us;  those  aetherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  raign  in,  be« . 
like,  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in 
briefe  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  divels.  For  the  rest,  our 
divines  determine  that  the  divel  hath  no  power  over  stars, 
or  heavens.  ^  Carminibus  coclo  possunt  deducere  lunam,  &c. 
Those  are  poetical  fictions;  and  that  they  can  ^  sjstere  aquam 
fiuviis,  fit  vertere  sidera  retro,  &c.  as  Canidia  in  Horace,  'tis 
all  false*  *^  They  are  confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to 
this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  further  than  the  four 
dements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of  these  sub<* 
Ipnary  divels,  though  others  'divide  them  otherwise  according 
to  their  several  places  and  oiEces,  Psellus  makes  six  kindes,. 
fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  divels,  be* 
tides  those  fayries,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  divels  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing 
stars,  firedrakes,  or  ignes  fatui^  which  lead  men  often  injlu-^ 
mina,  aut  prcecipitia,  saithBodine  ("lib.  2.  Theat.  naiurtSffoL 
^^V'  Q^oSj  inquit,  areere  si  volunt  viatores,  clard  voce 
Deum  appellare^  aut  prond  facie  terram  contingente  adorare 
y)oriet :  et  heC  amuletum  majoribus  nostris  acceptumfore  de* 
vemusj  &c.  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars 
oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts^;  in  navigtorum  summitatt'^ 
bus  visuntur;  and  are  called  Dioscuri  (as  Eusebius,  /.  contra 
fhihsophosy  6.  48,  informelh  us,  out  of  the  authority  of 
Zenophanes) ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  voUm^ 
tes;  which  never  appear,  saiih  Cardan,  but  they  signifiesome 
mischiefe  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  thbugh  some  again  will 
have  them  to  portend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea-fights ;  St.  Elmes  fires  they  commonly  call 
them,  and  they  do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm.  Radzlvilius, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancti  Germani  fi- 
das;  and  saith  moreover,  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a 
storm,  as  he  was  sayling,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes, 
Our  stories  ^re  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all  kindes.  Some 
think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mountain  in 

•  Q.  36.  art.  9.  *  Virg.  8-  Ec.  «  .En.  4.  *  Aystin.  Hoedixi,  ne 

^ft  exUtimet  habitare  ibi  mala  daBi&onia,  ubi  solem  et  lunam  et  Stellas  Deuf  ordU 
aavit«  Sx  alibi :  Nemo  arbitraretur  daemoiwm  caelis  habitare  cum  angelis  suis,  unde 
lapium  sradimul.  Id.  Zaiich«  1. 4.  c.  3.  deangd,  milU.  Peieriiu,  in  Gtsa.  M,  6, 
lib.  8.  ia  v«r,  «.  ^ 
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Wand,  jEtna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  divels 
were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  wv^oiAavraaf 
and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  clivels  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part, 
in  the  *ayr,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear 
okes,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain 
stones  (as  in  Livie's  time),  wooll,  frogs,  &c.  counterfeit  armies 
in  iheayr,  strange  noyses,  swords,  &c.  as  at  Vienna,  before  the 
coming  of  theTurkes,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius, 
/.  de  sped,  c,  1.  part,  1.  Lavater,  de  sped.  part.  I.e.  17,  Julius 
Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb. 
cond,  505,  ^Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples,  and 
Josephus  in  his  book  de  bello  Judaico^  l)efore  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.    All  which  Guil.  Postellus  (in  his  first  book,  c.  7. 
de  orbis  concordidj  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  {as  indeed 
it  is)  to  perswade  them  that  will  not  beleeve  there  be  spirits  or 
divels.    They  cause  whiriwhnds  on  a  suddain,  and  tempestuous 
storms;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to 
natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  minde  (Theat.  Nat.  L  9,J 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aeriall  divels,  in  their  se- 
verall  quarters;  iox  tempestatibus se  ingerunt^  saith  *=Rich,  Ar- 
gentine ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away  with  himself, 
which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  (as  Korn- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mart,  part.  7.  c.  76  J  tripudium 
agentesy  dancing  aud  rejoycing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These 
can  corrupt  the  ayr,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  ship- 
wracks,  fires,  inundations.  At  MonsDraconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
fiiost  memorable  example  in  "^Jovianus  Pontanus:  and  nothing 
so  familiar  (if  we  may  beleeve  those  relations  of  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and 
sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  set! 
winds  to  marriner^,  and  cause  tempests;  which  Marcus  Paulus 
the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.     These  kinde  of 
divels  are  much   "^  delighted  in   sacrifices,   (saith  Porphyry) 
held   all   the  world  in   awe,  and  had  severall  names,  idols, 
sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  jEgypt,  and  at  this  day  tyran- 
nize  over,  and  deceive,  those  Ethnicks  and  Indians,   oeing 
adored  and    worshipped   for  ^Gods:  for   the  Gentiles   gods 
were  divels  (as  *^Trismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepms; 
and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by 
magic    spells),    and   are   now   as   much  .respected  by   our 

*X)omus  diruunt,  muros  dejiciunt,  immiscent  se  turbinibus  et  procellis,  etpul- 
\tTcm  insur  Cdiuninar  «vehunt.     Cicogna,  I.  6.  c  5.  ^  Qu<est.  in  Liv. 

'^  De  prxstigiis  (iaemunum,  c.  16.     Convelli  culmina  videmus,  pro&teroi  sals^  &c» 
*  De  DcUo  Neapolitaoo,  lib.  5,  *Suffitibus  gaudent.     Idem  Jusl.  Mait.  ApoL 

STp  ChTiitlams.  'In  Dei  imitatioacm^  saiUi.J&utebiuSik        cDii  geoiijftai 

kmOpxif  &c.  egaineorussuiuas  pelkxi. 
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papists  (saith  •  Pictorius^  und^  the  name  of  saints. 
These  are  they  which,  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal 
copulation  with  witches  (Inculi  and  Succvbijy  transform 
bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that 
serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate**)  an  aerial  divel,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eight  yeares.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  divel  lyed  to  his  col- 
ler^  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belyes  him) 
had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear  them  in 
rings,  &c.  Jamies  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help,  Simon  Magus^  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Jam 
biicus,  and  Trithemius  of  late,  that  shewed  Maximilian  the 
emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead  ;  et  verrucam  in  colh 
^tt5  (saith  *Godelman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck. 
Delrio  (^lib.  2  J  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats;  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  and  Wierus  in  his  book  deprcestig.  dcemonum, 
Boissardas,  de  magiset  vetieficii. 

-  Water-divels  are  those  naiflrd«5  or  waternymphs  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  anarivers.  The  water 
(as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some 
call  ihemfdyrieSy  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their  queen.  These 
cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  wayes,  as  SuccubtB^  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(saith  Trithemius)  in  womens  shapes.  ^  Paracelsus  hath  severall 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  marryed  to  n^ortal 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  yeares  with  them,  and 
after  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one 
asEgena,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres, 
&c.  '  Olaus  Magnus  hath  i,  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a 
king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  company  as  be  was  hunt* 
ing  one  day,  met  with  these  water  nymphs  or  fayries,  and  was 
feasted  b^  them  ;  and  Hector  Bo^thi  us,  of  Macbeth  and  Banco, 
two  Scotish  lords,  that^  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had 
their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these 
heretofore  they  did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  v^^ii.utr^^ay  or  divi- 
nation by  wateris. 

Terrestrial  divels  are  those  ^  lares ^  genii^  fay nes,  satyrs^ 
•wood-nymphs,  foliots,  fayries,J?oA£»  Goodfellows,  Trulli^dtc. 
which  as  they  are  the  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  dq 
them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  wasTthey  alone  that  kept  the 
heatheii  people  ia  awe  of  old,  and  baqsQ  lAany  idols  and 

*£tpunesub  divorum  nomine  coluntur  a  ppntificils^,  ^l^lb.  II,  de  neruol 

tar;  •  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  magis  et  vcnc^cis,  &c.  ^crei4«»-  ''.  Lib.  dt 

Zilphis.  «  Lib.  S.  '  Pro  salute  bominum  excubare  se  simulant ;  s^  ia 

^mm  nemiciem  onuiia  xooliuntur.     Antt.         f  Dryades,  Orlades,  BSamadt^:a4p|.- 
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templejs  erected  lo  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  ansongsl 
the  Philistine,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes  Mnor^t 
the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Js'is  and  Osiris 
amongst  the  ^Egyptians,  &c.  Some  put  our '^fayries  into  thi^ 
roiiky  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  su* 
perstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  paH 
of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like;*  and  then  they 
should  not  be  pinched,  but  (i.nd  mony  in  their  &hooes,  and  be 
fortunate  in  their  enterprizes.  These  are  they  tiiat  dance  6a 
heaths  and  greens,  as  ^  Lavater  thinks  with  Trithemius,  aoid) 
as  ^  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  «"e 
ooraj^only  finde  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed 
froxn  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidentall  rankness  of  Ithie 
ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself.  They  are  sometimes  seen  by 
old  women  and  children.  Hieron,  Pauli,  in  hrs  description 
qf  the  city  of  Bereino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills :  ntm^ 
nunguam  (saith  Tritbemiiis)  in  sua  laiibula  fnontium  sifnffli^ 
ciores  homines  ducunt,  siupenda  mirantibus  osiendeni^  muanBLT 
cuIqj  nolarum  sonitus,  speatacula.,  d^c.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
gives  instance  in  a  monke  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  ^  Pskr 
racelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  -Gertttany,  where  they  do 
usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.  A  btgger 
kio^e  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgollinSf  znd  IMifk 
GoodfellowSy  that  would,  in  those  supersiittojufi  timneg,  ^rind 
corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  aay  mannor  of 
drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  tho^e  iEoUaa 
isles  of  Li  para,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  an4 
beard.  ^Tholosanus  calls  them  Truths  and  Geiulos,  and  saith 
that  in  hi^  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France. 
Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island^  reports  for 
9  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  sottie  auch 
familiar  spirits;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudeL 
daemon,  affirms  as  much,  that  these  Trolliy  or  Tehkines,  are 
very  common  in  Norway,  and  ^  sem  to  do  drudgery  u^ork  ^ 
to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  flib.  I .  cap.  9^ J  dress  «ieat,  qt 
9ny  such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  wfaich  firer 
quent  forlorn  « bouses,  which  the  Italians  call  yb/iols,  most 
part  innqxiou^,  ^ Cardan  holds:   They  mill  make  6lrat^e 

•  Slyas  Q!au»  vocat.  lib.  S.  >  Part.  1.  cap.  ^9*     '       *  hih.  8.  cap.  1].  £1; 

varum  choreas  ^latu,  Vih,  S.  vo^at.  Saltum  adeo  profunde  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut 
locus  ins^gni  deincepa  virore  orbicularu  sit,  et  gramen  non  pereat.  *■  Lib.  de 

Zilph.  «t  Py^maeis^  Qlaus.  I.  S.  *  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  QaS  ^  iu  EaflDulitio  vivi|  ct 
fteminis  imerviunt,  cooclavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna.^^ortant,  equof 
Curant,  Sec,  '^  Ad  mmisteHa  utuntur.  f  Where  tn^urc  is  hid  (as  Bcape 

^iok),  pT  some  murdt^  or  sue}}  like  villaoy  committed.  '   ^  Lib.  16.  d^  lerun 
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noyses  in  the  nighty  howl  sometimes  pUtifullyj  and  them 
laugh  again,  cwnse  great  fiames  andsuddain  Ughts^Jlmg  stonesif 
rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors.,  and  ^h,ut  ihem,  fiing 
down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  Uketiesk 
of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  &c.  of  which  read  *Pet.  Thyrsews 
the  Jesuite  (in  his  Tract,  de  locis  mfestis^  pari.  i.  et  cap.  4.) 
who  will  have  them  to  be  dii^Is^  or  the  soules  of  damned' 
men  that  -seek  revenge,  or  else  soules  out  of  purgatorv  t.h^t 
seek  ease.     For  such  examples,  peruse  ^Sigismundus  Scn^ret- 
zius,  lib.  de spectris,  part.  I.e.  1,  which  he ^aith  he  took  oat 
of  Luther  most  part;  there  be  maay  instances*  ^PliwuB  Seouo- 
dus  remembers  so^  a  house  at  Athens,  which  Athenodoruft 
the  philosopher  hi'red,  which  no  m^n  durst  inhabit  for  leareof 
divels«    Austin  /de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  W.  cap.  Sj  rejates  as  muph 
of  Hesperius  the  tribunes  house  at  2^beda  near  their  city  of 
Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits  to  Jiis  gres^t  hinderance;  cum 
apictione  animaiium  et  servornm  suorum.    M&ny  luch  in** 
stances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Forndcar.  Ub.b.  cap.  18. 3^ 
fie.     Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim,  which  laay 
cap.  13.  SI.  speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.     S^e  snore  of  thesa 
in  the  said  Scheretz.  Ub.  I.  de  sped.  cap.  4  :  he  is  full  of  ex* 
amples.     These  kinde  of  divels  many  times  appear  to  men^ 
and  affright  them  out  of  their  .wits,  spnietiniQs  walking  at 
'^noon-day,  sometimes  at  nights,   counterfeiting  dead  mei^ 
{hosts,  as  thai  of  Caligula,  which  (saith  Suetotikis)  was  seea 
to  walk  io  Lavinia's  garden :  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirita 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed  i  *  Nulla  nox  sine  ter* 
rore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consiimptaj  every  night  this 
happened,  there  was  no  quietness,  till  the  house  wa6  t>urned» 
About  Hecia  in  Island,  jghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mor<» 
tuorum  simtdanies,  saith  Jo.  Anan.  /tZi.  3.  de  nat.  dtem* 
Olaus,  lib.  9.  cap.  3.    Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir^ 
Komn^annus,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  I .  cap.  44.  Such  sights  art 
frequently  .seen  cv'ca  sepulcra  et  monastoia.^  aaith  I^vat* 
Ub.  1.  cap.  19*  in  monasteries  and  ^bout  chiirch- yards,  loca 
paludinosa,  ^mpla  4sedificia,  solitariai  ei  ceede  homintim  nb^ 
tola,  &c.  .  Tbyrasus  a<Ms,  ubi  grapius  peccatum  esi  commis^ 
sum,  impii,  pauperum  oppressores,  et  fne^v/Uer  iusignes  AaH* 
tant.    Tb^se  spirits  often  forejtdl  jmens  deaths,  by  severall 
^ig^  aa  knocking,  groaniiigs,  3{:i3.    though  SicH*  Ar0eiif> 


^  VeL  spiritussunf  hujusmodi  damnatoruni,  v^l  epurgatorio,  vpl  ipsi  daemoiMM, 
c.  4.  ^Qi)i^am  icmures  domestic  it  instrumientis  npctu  .iuciunt:  patiDas,  o)las, 
fnchjuras,  ctaliavasa,  dejiciunt;  etquldam  voces  eqiittuot,  ejuUnt,  ritum  emittun^ 
$oz.  ut  canes  nigri,  feles,  variis  formis,  &c,  «  Eplst,  1.  7.  *  Meridional^ 

^mones,  Cicogna  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  1,  3.  cap,  9.  ^  SucWP.  C*  69*  iii  C4» 

li|i|U,  f  $ttozi\i$  Qicoffii  Vih,  S.  nag.  a^y.  5, 
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l?ne,  r.  IS.  de prcsstiaiis  darmonumy  will  ascribe  these  pre-' 
dictions  to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and 
others ;  proaigia  in  obiiu  principum  seepius  contingunt,  (Sc.  as, 
m  the  Lateran  church  in  'Rome,  the  popes  deaths  are  fore- 
told by  Sylvester's  tomb.     Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the 
kingdome  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  thego- 
*vernourof  the  castle  dyes,  a  spectrum^  in  the  habit  of  Arion 
with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent  musick,  like  those 
blocks  in  Cheshire,  which    (they  say)   presage  death  to  the 
Blaster  of  the  family ;  or  that  "^oke  in   Lanthadran   park  in 
Cornwall,  which  foreshews  as  much.      Many  famiHes  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  put  in  minde  of  their  last,  by  such' predictions,  and 
xnahy  men  are  forewarned  (if  w^  may  beleeve  Paracelsus)  by 
familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owles,  which 
often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quip,  morientiunt 
J^eeditatem  sentiunt,  as 'Baracellus  conjectures,  etideo  super 
tectum  irifirmorum  ci'odtant,  because  they  smell  a  corse;  or 
for  that  (as  **Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  Ge)d  permits  the 
divel  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures, 
to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.     A  little  before 
Tullie's  death,  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noyse 
about  him;  tumultuoseperstrepentesy  they  pulled  the  pillow 
from  under  his  head.     Kob.   Gagninus,  hist.  Franc,  lib.  8. 
teileth  such  another  wonderful   story   at  the  death  of  Jo- 
Jiannes  de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno   1345.     Tanta 
€orvorum  multiivdo  cedibus  morienlis  insedit^  quantam  esse  in 
Gallid  nemo  judicdssei.     Such  prodigies  are  very  frequent  in 
authors.     See  mor^  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyraeus  de 
locis  infestisj  pari.  3^  cap.  3&.     Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicogna, 
lib.  8.  €ap.  9.     Necromancers  take  upon  them  toraisefand  lay 
them  at  their  pleasures;  and  so  likewise  those  which  MizaU 
dus  calls  AmbuhneSy   that  walk  about   midnight  on   great 
heaths  and  desart  places,- which  (saith  ^Lavater)  draw  men  out 
of  the  way^  and  lead  them  all  night  a  by-way ^  or  quite  hat 
ihem  of  their  way.    lliese  have  several!  namts-  in  severall 

E laces  3  we  commonly  call  them  pwci^.  -In  the  desarts  of 
top  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking^pirits  are  often  per* 
ceived,  as  you  may  read  inM.  Paulus  the  Venetian  his  travels^ 
If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance^  these  divels  will  call  him 
))y  his  name,  and  counterfeit  yayces  of  his  cotiipanions  to 
seduce  l]im.    Hicronym,   Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of 

^  Idem.  c.  18.         *  M.  Gary.     Survey  of  Cornwall,  lib,  2.  fol.  140.         «  Horto 

Geniali  fol.  137.  *  Part.  1.  c.  19,     Abducunt  cos  a  recta  via,  et  viam  iter  l^ 

f  icntibus   iiitercludunt.         «  Lib.   1.  cap.  44.     Dsetnonum  cernuntar  et  audtuntur 

■^bi  frequentes  illusiones;  unde  viator ibus  cavendiira,  nc  se  dissof:ient,'aat  a  tcri^ 

inanrant;  voces  eaim  fingunt  socaorum,  ut  a  recto  itincre  abducant,  &c. 
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Spain,  relates  of  a  great  *  mount  in  Cantabria,  where  stich 
spectrums  are  to  be  seen.  Lavater  and  Gicogna  have  variety  of 
e^camples  of  spirits  and  walking  ^dtvels  in  this  kinde.  Some- 
times  thej^  sit  by  the  high-way  side,  to  give  men  falls,  anl 
make  their  horses  stnmble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  wili 
beleeve  the  relation  of  that  holy  man  Keiellus,  ^  in  Nnbrigensks 
that  had  an  especial  grace  to  seedivds,  gratiam  Jtvinilus  coU 
latum,  and  talk  with  them,  et  impavidus  cum  spirilihus  set-^ 
monem  miscerey  without  o^ence :)  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur 
bis  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it;  wi& 
many  «uch  pretty  ftats. 

Subt^erranean  divels  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  ^ 
much  harm.  Olaus  Magftu^  ("111.  6.  cap.  igj  malces  s\% 
kindes  of  them,  some  bigger,  some  less.  (These  saith  *=  Mun-' 
sitT)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  mettals,  and  are,  som€ 
of  them  noxious ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  mettal-men  ia 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich 
ore,  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Affricola  (in  his  book  <fe 
subterraneis  animantibuSy  cap.  31.)  reckons  two  more  notable 
kindes'of  them,  which  he  calls  ^  Gcetuli  and  Cobalt;  both  are 
chat  hed -after  the  manner  of  mettal-men^  and  will  many  timet 
imitate  their  workes.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once 
revealed  ';  and,  besides,  «  Gicogna  averrs,  that  they  are  the  fre- 

5[uent  causes  of  those  horrible  earth  rquakes,  vhidi  often  sival^ 
ow  up,  not  only  homes,  but  whole  islands  and  cities :  in  hid 
third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  tor- 
ture the  souies  of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Their 
egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be  about  jEtna,  Lipara, 
Mons  Hecia  in  Island,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  &c.  be- 
cause many  shreeks  and  fearful  cryes  are  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts,  and 
goblins. 

Their  offices,  operations,  study."]  Thus  the  divel  raigns, 
in  a  thousand  ^everalL  shapes,  as  a  rorivg  lion,  still  seeks 
whom  he  may  devour,  (1  Pet.  5.)  by  earth,  sea,  land,  ayr,  as 
yet  unconfined,  though  ^  some  will  have  his  proper  place  the 
ayr — ^all  that  place  betwixt  us  and  the  moon,  for  them  that 

*  Mons  sterilis  et  nivosus,  ubl  intempesta  nocte  umbrae  apparent.  ^  Lib.  2. 

cap.  21.  Offendiciila  faciunt  transeuntibus  in  via  ;  et  petulanter  ridcnt  cum  vel  ho^ 
minem  vel  jumentum  ejus  pedes  atterere  fqciant,  etmaxime  si  homo  maledictis  et  cal^ 
<;aribus  saeviat.  «  In  Cosmogr.  *  Vestiti  more  metallicorum,  gescus  et 

opera  eorum  iraitantur.  *  |mmis&o  in  terrae  caweres  vento,  horribiles  terrae  motus 
cmciunt,  quibus  saepe  non  domus  modo  et  turres,  sed  civitates  integrae  et  insulae, 
iiaustar  sunt.  '  Hieron,  in  3  Epbes.  Idem  Micbaelis  c,  4.  de spiritlbus.    Idem 

Jhyraeus  )ie  loci5  infestu.  ^ 
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tranisgreased  the  W^«  and  heU  forithewickeitde&t  of  them  ;  hie 
^yjt  in  ea/rcere  ad  finem  mimdi^  Uaic  in  locum  fune^iiorem 
truden4iy  af  Austin  holds,  de  Civtt,  D^i,  c.29.  HI.  14.  ^ap.  s., 
ei  93.  Btit,  be  where  he  will^  he  rageth  while  he  may ;  to  coan- 
fort  hitnself  (as^Ladantius  tkmks)  with  oiher  mens  falls, 
be  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  tbem  into  the  same  ^pil  of  per- 
dition with  him  ;  for  ^  mens  miseries^  4ialamUie$y  and  ruineSf 
QT€  the  divels  banqueting  dishes^  By  many  temptations  and 
several  eogins  he  aeeks  to  captivate  our  souks.  The  lord  of 
Wes^  sai4(h  '  Austin  ^  «$  jke  was  deceived  hiamelfj  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness ;  as  he  dij 
\y  £ve  and  'Cain,  Sodom  and  Gomarrha,  so  "^ouid  he  do  by 
aJI  tbe  world.  Sometimes  be  tempts  by  covetousness,  drtuok«- 
cnaess,  pleasurei  pride,  &c.  ctrps,  dejects,  saves,  kiUs,  pro** 
lecte,  and  ri<ies  some  m«n,  as  they  do  their  horses*  He  stu- 
dies onr  overiihrow,  and  genecally  seeks  ^our  destruction ;  and^ 
altbough  he  pretisnd  many  -times  humane  goud«  and  vtndiQate 
himseii  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  severall  diseases,  mgris  «offt/ie« 
ienij  et  cmds  lummis  mum  rmtihtendo^  (as  Aiistin  declares, 
lib.  W.  de  civii*  Deif  cap.  6J  ad  Apollo,  .^culapius»  Isis,  of 
old  kave  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness  :  yet  nihil  his  impuriusy  jcelesiim^  nihil  hu" 
mano  generi  mfesiius;  nothing  so  impufe,  nothing  so  perni** 
cious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannicall  and  bloody 
sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Molocb  (which  are  slill  inuse 
amongst  those  barbarous  Indiaiis),  their  severall  deceits  and 
cosenmgs  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false  oracles,  sacri- 
fices, tbeir  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  pentiry,  &c. 
heresies,  superstitions,  observations  ofmeats^  times,  &e.  by 
which  they  ^  cmcifie  the  soules  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be 
shewed  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melancholy.  Modico  mdh»c 
tempore  sinilur  malignari,  as  *. Bernard  expressetb  4t-:  by 
Cod's  permission  he  cageth  awhile,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to 

«  Lieuntius,  €.  de  origine  errori&cap.  IS.  Hi  tnalignt  tpirititt  per  oilidMi^etnni 
ira^ntur,  ttsolztmm  perditionis  avae  perdeadit  horoiaibuc  opcrantur.         ^  Mbnt« 

liuin  calamitates  epulae  sunt  malorum  daemonum.  Synesius.  *  Dominus  menr 

dacri,  a  scipso  deceptus,  alios  deciperc  cupit.  Adversarms  humani  generis.  Inventor 
piorti^  superbiz  instttutor,  radiKctwlitiflc,  scelerum  caput,  princeps  omnium  vkio^ 
f UQiv  furit  inde  in  Dotcontumeibm,  hominum  perniciem.  Dehorum  cqaaiibia  <i| 
operationibus,  lege  Epiphanium,  2  torn.  lib.  3.  Dionysium,  c.  4.  Ambros.  Epistol. 
lib.  10.  ep.  84.  August,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib,  5.  c.  9.  lib,  8.  cap,  22,  lib.  9.  18.  lib, 
10.  ?1.  Theophil.  in  1%  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Lconem  Scr.  Theodoret.  in  11  Cor. 
ep.  2^.  Chrys.  hom.  53.  in  12.  Gen.  Greg.  in.  I.  c,  John  Barthol.  de  prop.  1.  2. 
c.  2f).  Zanch.  1.  4.  de  malis  angelis.  Perer.  in  Qen.  1.  8.  in  c.  6.  2.  Origcn.  Sacpe 
prxliis  intersunt;  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  qusccunque  dirigunt ;  clandestinis  sub- 
ftidiis  optatos  sacrpe  prasbent  successus.  PeiC'  Mar.  in  Sam.  &c.  Ruscam  de  Id- 
femo.            *  ^t  velut  mancipia  circuxpfert.    f  se>^4.  *  l^ib.  d^  ttaQ$mu|. 

Ifal«c.  ep.   '  V  ■" 
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bel]  9mA  darjcness,  ifthkh  i$  prepared  for  him  and  its  ungA, 
Mat.  $5. 

How  far  their  power  doth  >extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
What  the  aniieats  bdd  of  their  eflects,  force,  and  operatiom, 
I  will  briefly  shew  you.  Plato  in  Critias,  apd,  after  him/  fait 
followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  divels  were  mens  g«« 
vernours  and  keeper s^  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we- are  cfcur 
calteL  *  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdomes,  hy  oraclesp 
0uguries.y  dreames,  rewards  and  punishmems,  propoestes,  in- 
spirations, sacrifices^  and  religious  superstitions,  varied  in  ai 
many  feims,  as  there  be  diirersity  of  'S.pirits:  ibey  send  wafs» 
plagmes,  peaee,  sid&niEsss,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^adsianien 
hie  jam  nobis^  specianies  et  ^rbUrantes^  ofc*  (as  appears  bf 
ibose  histories  of  Thucydides,  Li.vius,  Dion^sius  Haiicamas* 

.  seiiSi,  lUk'ith  many  others,  thai  are  full  of  their  wonderful  stra« 
tagemsj  0if\d  were  therefore,  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  6om* 
mou^wealtfas,  adoned  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with  praycn^ 
and  sacrifices,  ice.  ^  In  a  word,  nihil  magis  ^ucerunty  quam 
meium  et  admiratimem  hominum  ;  and  (as  another  hath  it) 
did  nan  potest^  quam  hnpotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium^ 
et  divinos  cultus^  maligni  spiritus  affectent.  Tritbemius,  ia 
bis  book  de  septenh  secwidis^  assigns  names  to  such  angels  aa 
aregoverhoursof  particular  provinces  (bywhat  authority  I  know 
iiotjt  and  gives  them  severall  j  urisdictions.  Asclepiades  a  Ore* 
4»an,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenesra,  and  Rabbi 

,  A^areel,  Arabians,  (a>  I  finde  them  cited  by  **Cicog|ia)  far- 
ther add,  that  they  are  not  our  governoiirs  only,  sed  ex  earurs^ 
eoncordid  et  discordidj  ioni  et  mali  affectus  promanantj  but  as 
they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or 
fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  ^ood  friend, 
^iipiter  indifierent:  ^qua  Venus  Teucrisj  Pallas  irAquafuit; 
some  are  for  us  stili,  some  against  us ;  premente  DcOjfert  Deus 
alter  apem.  Reliffion,  policy,  publike  and  private  quarrels, 
wars,  arc  procured  by  them;  and  they  are  'delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
fee.  Plagues,  dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male 
esseii  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony 
Rusca  contends,  lib.  5.  cap.  IS,  every  man  hath  a  good  and 
a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicus  calls  dcemonemj  preferments,  losses,  wed* 
diqgs,  deaths,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (as  ^Proclua 
will)  all  offices  whatsoever:  alii genetricemy  alii  opificem  poies^ 

*  Cu&todes  sunt  hominum)  ut  nos  animaliura  :  turn  et  provinciis  praepositi  re- 
gnat  auguriis,  somriiis,  oraculis,  praemiis,  Sec,  ^t.ip»lus,  Physiol.  Stoic, 

n\>.  1.  cap^.  19.  ^  Leo  Susvis.    Jdem  etTrithemius.  'Omnif.  ma^ 

lib.  %  cap.  23,  fLudus  deoxum  iurout.  f  Lib.  deanima  et  dannoDC. 
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Mem  halentf  &c.  and  several!  names  they  grve  them  ac- 
cording lo  their  offices,  as  Lares,  Indigetes^  Prcestites,  &c. 
When  the  Arcades,  iii  that  battel  at  Chaeronea,  which  was' 
fottght  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  de- 
ceitfully carryed  themselves,— long  after,  in  the  very  samepiace, 
rfm  Groecice  ultoribus,  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserablj^ 
slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman  :  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters, 
they  will  have  things  fall  oirt,  as  these  boni  and  mali  gejiii 
favour  or  dislike  us.  Satumini  non  conveniunt  Jovialihis,  ^c. 
He  that  is  Saturninus^  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  *That 
base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Crnaihoes,  and 
vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  virtuous,  and  worthy 
men  areneglected,and  unrewarded,  they  referr  to  those  domineer- 
ing spirits,  or  subordinate  genii :  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour 
men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome ;  for  (as  ^Libanius 
supposelh)  in  our  ordinary  conflicts. and  contentions,  genius  ge-^ 
nio  cedit  et  ohtewperat^  one  genius  yeelds  and  is  overcome  by 
another.  All  particular  events  almost  they  referr  to  these  pri- 
vate spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach,  in* 
spire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not 
Jamiliarem  dcBtnonem,  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates, 
and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap.  1 28.  Arcanis  pru^ 
dentine  civilisj  ^speciali  siquidem  gratia,  se  a  Deo  donari  os- 
seruni  magi,  a  geniis  ceelestibus  instrui,  ab  iis  doceri.  But 
these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptce  et  fabulosoB  nng€e-y 
rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  'Tis  true, 
they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over  us;  and  we  finde 
by  experience,  that  they  can  ^hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  caitel^ 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  mindes.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony, 
an.  1484,  20  Juniiy  the  divel,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper, 
carryed  away  130  children,  that  were  never  after  seen.  Ma- 
ny times  men  sfre  ^aflTrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carryed  away 
quite  (as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib,  1.  c.  4.J  and  severally  mo- 
lested by  his  meanes.  Plotinus  the  Platonist  (lib.  14^  advers. 
Ghost  J  laughs  them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  divel  or  spirit! 
can  cause  any  such  diseases.     Many  think  he  can  work  upon 

^  Quoties  fit,  ut  princlpes  novitium  aulicum  divitils  et  dignitatibus  pene  obruant, 
ct  multorum  annorum  ministrum,  qui  non  semel  pro  hero  periciilum  sublu,  nc  te? 
rancio  donent,  Sec.  Idem.  Quod  philosophi  non  remunerentur,  cum  acurra  et  in* 
«ptus  oh  insuhum  jocum  saepe  prsemium  repoTtet,  inde  fit,  &c,  ^  Lib.  d« 

^rufnt.  Ca4a\er.  «  j^»is&ardMS,  c.  6.  magia.  '  Godelmanus,  cap..  SI. 

lib.  1.  de  Magis.  idem  Zanchtus,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  11,  de  malisangelis.  *  No« 

civa  melancholia  furiosos  dfEcit,  etquandoquepenitus  interficit.  G.  Picolombeus; 
idemque  7.7mch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  Si^  Dcus  permittat,  corpora  nostra  movere  possunt^ 
alterare,  quovis  roorborum  tt  malorum  ^cnere  afEc^rc,  itao  et  in  ipsa  pen^tr^re  c^ 
Hcvire, 
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the  body,  but  not  upon  the  minde.  But  experience  pronounccth 
otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  minde.  Tcr- 
tullian  is  of  this  opinion  (c.  22,)  ^tliat  he  can  came  both  sick^ 
ness  and  healthy  and  that  secretly.  ^  Taurellus  adds,  iy  clan^ 
cidar  poysons  he  can  inject  the  bodies^  and  hinder  the  opera^ 
tions  of  the  bowels ^  though  tve  perceive  it  not ;  closely  creeps 
ing  into  them,  saith  ^  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  soules;  ei 
nocivd  melancholia  furiosos  ejficit.  For,  being  a  spintuar 
body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests 
(according  to  ^  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visuj  envy, 
lust,  anger,  &c.  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration 
against  Bodine,  sufficiently  declares.  '  He  begins  first  with 
the  phantasiCf  and  moves  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is^ 
able  to  resist.  Now  the  pAa;i/aW<f  he  moves  by  mediation  of 
humours ;  although  many  physitians  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
divel  can  alter  the  minde,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself. 
Quibusdam  medicorum  visum,  saith  ^  Avicenna,  quod  nrelan^ 
cholia  contingat  a  dcemoniq.  Of  the  same  minde  is  Psellus, 
and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  flib.  1.  Tract.  Q.  ContJ  %  that  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  divel,  and  from  him 
alone,  Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  ^lianus  Montaltus 
in  his  9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1,  part.  2.  cap.  11.  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  divel  can  cause  this  disease ;  by  reason,^ 
many  times,  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange 
language^  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the 
humour,  as  he  interprets  biinselF;  no  more  doth  Avicenna:  si 
contingat  a  dcemonio,  sufficit  nobis  ut  convertat  complexionem 
ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  cau^sa  ejus  propinqua  cholera  ni^ 
gra;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust;  which  *'Pompona- 
tius  likewise  labours  to  make  good  :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua, 
a  famous  physitian,  so  cured  a  daemoniacall  woman  in  his 
time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  blapk  choler :  and 
thereupon,  belike,  this  humour  of  melaticholy  i§  called  bal- 
neum diaboli,  the  divels  bath  :  the  divel  spying  his  opportu- 
nity of  such  humours,  drives  them  many  times  to  despair,  fury, 
rage,  &c.  mingling  himself  amongst  these  humours.  This  is 
that  which Tertuliian  averrs,  corpvribusinjligunt  acer bos  casus, 

*  Inducere  potest  morbos  eX.  sanitates.  ^  Viscerum  actiones  potest  inhibere 

Utentcr,  et  vei\enis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  inficere.  <  Irrepenies  corporlbus  oc' 

culto  morbos  fingunt,  mentes  tcrrent,  membra  distorquent.  Lips.  Phys.  StoTc.  1.  X. 
c.  19*  '  Dc  rerum  var.  1. 16.  c.  93.  *  Quum  mens  immediate  dc^ 

cipi  nequit,  primum  movet  phantasiam,  et  ica  obfirmat  vanis  conccptlbus.  ut  ne*- 
<quem  faculuti  aestrmatlvse,  ratiouive  Iocuii>  relinquat.  Spiritus  mahu  invadit  aiiimam^* 
turbat census,  in  furorcm  conjicit.    AustM.  devic  brat.  'Lib.  3.  Fen.  1, 

Tract.  4.  c.  IS,  •  A  Pztnon^  maxirocproficigcij  et  saept  lolo.  ^  Lib.  d« 

.o4 
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Mim^eque  repentinos ;  memlra  disiorqaetrtf  occuUe  repenieSf 
i^c,  and^  which  Lt'uinius  goes  about  to  prove^  immiscefU  se 
nfali  gfrfiii  pravis  humoriius^  aiqiie  aine  biliy&^c,  atid  ^  Jason 
Fratensisy  that  the  divet^  being  a  slender  incomprehensible 
spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  humane  io«-^ 
dies^  and  €un?nngly,  couched  in  our  bowels,  vitiate  our 
healthsy  terrifie  our  soules  with  fearful  dreames,  and  shake  our 
minde  with  furies.  And  in  another  place.  These  unclean  spi* 
ritSf  setled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixt  with  our  melancholy 
humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves,  as  in  an^ 
other  heaven.  Thus  hf  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of 
OjLir  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tenrpt  us, 
Bn  they  perceive  our  temperature  inchned  of  itself>  and  most 
apt  to  oe  deluded.  ^Agrippaand  ^Lavater  are  perswaded 
tlut  this  humour  invites  the  divel  to  it^  wheresoever  it  is  in 
extremity;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most 
subject  to  diabolical' temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  ap% 
to  entertain  them,  and  the  divel  best  able  to  work-  upon  them  ; 
but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession^  or  otherwise,  I  will 
not  determine :  'tis  a  difficult  c^uestion.  Delrio  the  Jesurte, 
ftom.  3.  lib.  6.J  Springer  and  bis  colleague,  (malL  malefj 
Pet.  Thyneus  the  Jesuite,  (lib.  de  dcemoniacis,  de  locis  ivfes^ 
tis^  de  terrificationibus  noctxtrnisj  Hieronymus  Mengus, 
(Flagel.  dcem.J  and  others  of  that  rank  of  poutificial  writers,. 
it  seems  by  their  exorcismes  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it, 
having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A  nun  did  eat  a 
lettice  ^without  grace^  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,. 
and  waslnstantly  possessed.  Durand.  (lib.  6.  Rational,  c.  86. 
num.  &J  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with 
two  divcls,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did 
afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcismes.  A. id 
therefore  our  papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  siga 
of  the  cross,  ne  dcemon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner 
of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Beilar- 
mine  defends.  Many  such  stories  I  finde  amongst  pontificial 
writers,  to  prove  their  assertions ;  let  them  free  their  own 
credits:  some  few  I  will  recite  inihis  kinde  out  of  most  ap- 
proved physitians.  Cornelius  Gemma  (lib.  3.  de  nat.  mirac. 
c.  4  J  relates  of  a  yongmaid,  called  Katherine  Gualter  a  coo-f 
pers  daughter,  an.  1571,  that  had  such  strange  passibns  and 

convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.     She 

« 

>  ^  Cap.  de  maniS.  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Dxmones,  quum  sint  tenues  et  incom- 
prchx'nsibiies  spiritus,  .se  iiisinuarecorpofibus  humanis  possunt,  etoccultein  visce- 
fibus  operti,  valetudinem  vitiare,  somnintainmasterrere,  ct  mentea  f u  fori  bus  ^uater(. 
Insinuantsc  nrielancholicorum  penetralibus  intua,  iblquc  considuntet  deliciantur,  tam^ 
qv»m  in  regione  clar»$iniorum  siderum,  coguntque  animufn  furere.  *  Lib.  1. 
cap.  6.  occult..  Philos.  Part.  1.  cap.  1,  de  spectris.  «  Sine  cruet  et  saOcttfic»» 

tione;  Ik  a  dsiiioix  ob&essa,    dial.  '  Greg.  pag.  c.  9* 
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purged  a  live  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  fon^^  and 
touched  himself;  but  the  eele  afterward  vanished^  she  Vo« 
mited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  ail  colour^t  > 
twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes;-  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
baHs  of  hair,  peeces  of  wood,  pigeons  dung,  parcbmettf,  goos6 
dung,  coles  ;  and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  amd 
then  again  coles  and  stones  (of  which  some  had  inscriptions) 
bi^er  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  peeces  of  gliass,  brass,  tee*  ' 
besides  paroxysmesof  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &e«  E$ 
koc  (bicpit)  cum  korrare  vidiy  this  I  saw  with  borrour.  ^  They 
eould  do  no  good  on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
MaFceiluB  IJ^natus  flib.  $•  c.  I.  de  med*  mirab.J  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  hia 
belly,  instar  serrce  dentatoSj  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
Span  long,  and  k  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag- 
gistge  of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold.  How  it  should  come 
into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  certe  von  alio  qtiam  dcsmonis  as^ 
tutidet  dolo.  Laugius  (Epist.  med.  lib.  ].  EpUt^  3^  hath 
many  relations  to  this  efTcct,  and  so  hath  Christophorus  a  Vega« 
Wierus,  Sckenkius,  Scribanius,  all  agree  that  they  (ire  done  by 
the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the  divel.  If  you  shall  ask  a  rea- 
son of  this^  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for,  as  •Tertullian 
holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet  ajiquem, 
in  quo  superando  vim  suam  osiendat;  Uis  to  try  us  and  our 
faith ;  'tis  for  our  offences,  an^  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  ' 
by  God's  permission  ihey  do  it;  carnifices  v  indictee  jus  tcs  Dei, 
as  ^Th(tlosanus  styles  them,  executioners  of  his  will;  or  rather 
as  David,  PsaL  78.  ver.  49-  He  cast  upon  thenKtlie  fierce^ 
ness  of  his  ansety  indignations  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  send- 
ing out  of  evu  angels.  So  did  be  afHict  Job,  Saul,  the  luna- 
tiCJCs  and  demoniacal  personswhom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  Sd, 
Luke.  4.  33.  Luke  11.  Mark  9.  Tobit.  8»  3,  &c.  This,  I 
say^  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith| 
incredulity,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

SUBSECT.  IIL 
Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

YOU  have  beard  what  the  d|vel  can  do  of  himself:  now 
you  shall  bear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments, 
who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself 
atid  to  satis£etbtir  revenge. and  lust,  cause  more  mischiefe; 

»  Bnitilt  dt  opific.  Dci<  »  Lib.  SS.  cap.  V,  Tom.  S. 
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mulic^  enim  mala  nvn  egtsset  dasmon^  nisi  provocatus  a  sagis^ 
as  ^Erastus  thinks :  much  harm  had  never  been  done^.had  he 
not  been  pLrovoked  by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in 
Samuers  shape,  if  the  witch  oF  Endor  had  let  him  alone  ;  or 
fcpresented  those  serpents  in  Pharaoh's  presence,  had  not  the 
magicians  urged  him  unto  it :  nee  morbos  vel  hominihus  vet 
Irutis  infUgerety  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagtB  quiescereni; 
Bieu  and  cattel  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him 
a1one»  Many  denye  witches  at  all,  or,  if  tiiere  be  any,  they  can 
do  no  harm.  Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  flib.  3.  cap.  53.  de 
pruBstig.  d(Bm.J  Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarman* 
HITS,. Ewichius^  Euwaldus,  our  countreyman  Scot:  with  him  ia 
Horace^ 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos^  niiracala,  sagas. 
Nocturnes  Leoiures,  portentaque  Thessala,  risa 
Excipiunt — - 

they  laugh  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
lawyers,  divines,  physitians,  philosophers,  Austin;  Hemingius^ 
Danaeus,  Chytrseus,  Zanchius,  AretiuS,  &c.  Delrio,  Springer^ 
^Ntderius  flib.  5.  Formicar.J  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  (consil.  6. 
torn,  \J  Bodine,  {dcemoniant.  lib^  2.  cap.  8y/  Godelman^ 
Damhoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camera- 
rius,  &c.  The  parties  by  whom  the  divel  deals,  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two — such  as  command  him,  in  shew  at  least, 
as  conjurers,  and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and  horrid  mys- 
teries are  contained  in  their  book  Called  ^Arbatell ;  dcBmones 
enim  advocati  prcesto  sunt^  seque  exorcismis  et  conjurationibus 
quasi  cogi  patiuntitr^  tit  miseriim  magorum  genus  in  impie--^ 
fate  detineant.J  or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  witches,  that 
'deal  ex  parte  implicite^  or  eocplicite,  as  the  •'King  haih 
well  defined.  Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  severaf! 
species  of  sorcerers,  witches,  inchanters',  charmers,  &c. 
They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore,  some  of  them  ;  and 
niacrick  hath  been  publikely  professed  in  former  times,  in 
•Salamanca,  ^  Cracovia,  and  other  places,  though  after  cen- 
sured by  severall  « universities,  and  now  generally  contra^ 
dieted,  though  practised  by  some  still,-  mamtained  and  ex* 
cused,  tamquam  res  secreta^  qucB  non  nisi  viris  magnis 
et  peculiari  beneficio  de  ccclo  instructis  oummunieaivr  (4 
use  **Boissardus  his  words);  and  so  far  approved  T)y  sdme 

•  DcLamiis^  *  Et  quomodo  vcncfici  fi^nt,  enarrat.  *  De  qup^tuiji 

♦fcjiiss  in  Boisiiardo,  li\>*  1.  de  praestig: '    -    '    *-^x  jacibus,'I)»monoI.  h  i'.  t,-*.^. 

•  An  university  in  Spain,  in  old  Castile.  ^  The  chiefe  town  in  Poland. 

(Oxford  and  Paris.    S«e  finexn  P.  Lumbardi.  ^  PraefaU  de  magis  et  vfB%- 

ficis,  lib,  ,  .  -.  . ,  .  •     . 
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princes,  iit  jtihil  ami  aggredi  mpoliticiSf  in.  sacris^  in  con*' 
siliisy  sine  eorum  arbiirto  ;  they  coa^ult  siS\  with  them,  and 
dare  indeed  do  nothing  witliont  their  advice.  Nero  and  Helio«« 
gabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Juliami3  Apostata,  wer^  nei^er  ad 
much  addicted  to  niagick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  mo  jern  pria- 
ces  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes*  Erricus,  king 
of  Sweden,  had  an  ^  inchanted  cap^  by  venue  of  which,  and 
some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terme$,  he  could  command 
spirit?,  trouble  the  ayr,  and  make  the  winde  stand  whicb> 
way  he  would ;  insomuch  that,  when  there  was  any  great  winde 
or  stopm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now^ 
had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such  examples  are  infinite* 
That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  divel  him- 
self, who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their  desires,  to  oblige  them 
the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms;  which 
is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in  Norwey,  Island,  as  I  have 
proved.  They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends^ 
by  philters ;  ^  turpes  amores  conciliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any 
man  where  his  friends. are,  about  wha^  employed,  though  iix 
the  most  remote  places ;  and  if  they  will,  ^  bring  their  sweei^ 
hearts  to  them  ly  ni^ht,  upon  a  goats  lack  flying  in  the  ayr* 
(Sigismund  Scheretzms,  part  1 ,  cap.  9*  de  spect.  reports  coo** 
fidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so* 
carryed  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches  themselves  con« 
fess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  corny 
cattel,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  eooceive,  ^  har'" 
ren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unabl^^  mafrytd  and  unmar* 
ryed  fifty  several  wayes,  (saith  Bodine  L  S.  c.  3.^  Dye  in  the 
ayr,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  (as  Cieogna  proves^  and 
Lavat.  de  spec.  part.  2.  c.  \7J  steal  yxmg  children  out  of 
their  cradles^  ministerio  dsmonum,  and  put  deformed  in  thetr 
rooms,  which  we  call  changelings^  (saith  ^  Scheretzius,  part^ 
i.e.  6  J  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent:  (and  there*- 
fere  in  those  ancient  modomachies  and  combats,  they  werd 
searched  of  old,  ^  if  they  had  no  magica!  charms)  they  can 
make  ^  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point,  mus* 
ket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  mor<e  in  Bois-* 
sarduSf  cap.  6.  de  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and 
by  whom  ^tis  made,  where,  and  how  to  be  used  in  expediiibnibu^ 
lielUdSf .  proBliisy  duellis,  €#c.  with  many  peculiar  instanced 

*  Rotatum  juleum  liabebut,  qiio  vontot  vLolentoscifcriit,  aSrem  tutbarei,  ttin  quani 
partem,  &c.  ^  Erastus.  •  Ministerio  hi rd  nocturni.  'Ste* 

riles  nbpios  a  inhabiles.  Vide  Pfctnim  de  Palude,  lib.  4.  di&tina.  34.  Paalum  Gui- 
danduiiu  *  In£anfees  matribut  saffurantur ;  aliii  suppoiUivis  in  locum  veroruiQ 

conjecds.  '  Milkt.  f  D.  Luther,  in  priaiua  pnoosptuin,'  «  Leoii^ 

Varius,  lib.  de  fucinO. 

Voi»  I.  !» 
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and  examples)  they  can  walk  in  fieiy  furnaces,  make  men  feel 
no  pain  on  the  rack,  aui  alias  torturas  scntire;  they  can 
stanch  blood,  *  represent  dead  mens  shapes,  alter  and  turn 
themselves  and  others  intb  several  forms,  at  their  pleasures. 
^  Aeaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much 
publikely  to  all  spectatours — modopusillay  mode  anus ^  modo 
procera  nt  quercus^  modo  vacca^  avis^  coluler^  &^c.  now 
yong,  now  old,  higli,.low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake, 
and  what  not  ?  She  could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they 
most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxima  omnium  ndmirationey  ^c\  And  yet,  for  all  thissub- 
tilty  of  theirs,  (as  Lipsiuswell  observes,  Physiolog.  Sto'icor,  lib, 
1.  cap,  nj  neither  these  magicians,  nor  divels  themselves,  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  et 
cUentelis  stiis  largiri;  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fcllowes,  most  part:  as  <^Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
judicum  decreta  aut  pcenas^  in  regum  consiha  vel  arcanoy 
nihil  in  rem  nummariam  ant  thesauros ;  they  cannot  give 
mony  to  their  clients,  alter  judges,  decrees,  or  counsels  of 
kings:  these  minuti  genii  cannot  doit;  altiores  genii  hoc 
silt  adservdrunt;  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to 
themselves.  Now  and  then,  peradventure,  there  may  he  some 
more  famous  magicians,  (like  Simon  Magus,  "^ApolloniusTya- 
neus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  *  Odo  de  StelHs)  that  for^a  time  can 
build  castled  in  the  ayr,  represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are 
^s^id  to  have  dope)  command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thou- 
sands with  all  Viftriety  of  meats  upon  asuddaio,  protect  them- 
selves and  their  followers,  from  all  princes  persecutions,  by  re- 
moving from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future 
events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  countreys,  make  them  appear 
that  dyed  long  since,  &c.  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the 
worlds  terrour,  admiration,  and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves: 
yet  the  di  vel  forsakes  them  at  last;  they  come  to  wicked  ends; 
and  raro  aut  nunqnavh  such  impostours  are  to*  be  found.  Th* 
vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.  £ut  to  my  pur« 
pose — they  can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such 
as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this  of « melancholy  amongst  the  rest. 
Paracelsus  (tom.  4.  de  morhis  amentium^  tract.  \J  in  express 
words  affirms,  multi  fascvnantur  in  melancholiamj  many  are 
bewitched  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.     The  same. 


«  Dsemon.  lib.  3.  c.  S. 
*  Nubrigen^sis.  leg» 


•  Lavat.   Cicog.  *  Boissardus,  de  Magis. 

'  Vide  Fhilostratutn,  vita  ejus ;  Bois&ardum  de  Magis. 

lib.  1.  cap.  19.  '  Vide  Siiidam  de  Pasct.  t  De  cruent.  Cadaver.    Erastus 

j^^^lphus  Scribanius.    Vifg.  ./£neid.  4.    ineantatriccm  describens  :     Hsec  se  cv«^ 
ni^ni^^  promittit  c^lvere  mcntes,  Quaj  velit,  ast  alias  duns  immittcrc  curas/ 
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saith  Dana&us,  lib.  3.  de  sortiariis.  Fidi,  inquit,  qui  Tnelan-^ 
ckolicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxerunt :  I  have  seen  thos^ 
that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner/ 
^  dryed  up  womens  papSj  cured  gowtf  palsie  j  this  and  apo-^^ 
plexi^j  falling  sickness,  which  no  physick  could  helpf  solo 
tactUf  by  touch  alone.  Ruland  fin  his  3  Cent.  CuragiJ  gives 
an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  yong  man,  who,  by  eating 
cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  coepit,  began  to 
do^e  on  a  suddain,  and  was  instantly  mad.  P.  H,D,  in  ^Hil- 
desheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  dis-^ 
ease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural^  because  be  vo- 
mitted  peeces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  siich  languages  as 
he  bad  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  arei  common  in 
Scribanius,  Hercules  deSaxoni&,  and  others.  The  meanes  by 
which  they  work^  are  usually  charmes,  images^  (as  that,  in 
Hector  Boethius^  of  king  Dune)  characters  stamped  of  sundry 
mettais^  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets, 
words,  philters,  &c.  which  generally  make  the  parties  aflfett- 
ed,  melancholy ;  as  ^  Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epis-* 
tie  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron 
that  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any 
power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous 
words;  but  that  the  divel  doth  use  such  meanes  to  delude  themj^ 
utfideles  inde  masos  (saith  "^  Libanius)  in  officio  reiineatf  turn 
in  consortium  mcuefactorum  vocet* 


SUBSECT.  IV* 

Stars  a  cause*      Signs  from   Fhysiognomy,  Meloposcopy^ 

Chiromancy. 

IXTATURAL  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal^  or 
«/ V  secundary  smd  mort  particular.  ,  Primary  causes  are 
the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.  by  their  influence  (as  our  astro- 
logers bold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  wjll  not 
here  stand  to  discuss,  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causdis,  or 
signs  ;  or  to  apologize  for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Hemingft,  Pfcrerius, 
Erastus,  Chambers,  8tc.  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man^ 
that  he   will   attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heavens^  or  to 

*  Godelmantius,  oip.  7.  lib.  1.  Katricum  mamttiaf  pnesiccant;  solo  tactu  podagfam 
apoplexiam,  paralysinet  alios  mothos,  quos  mcdicina  curare  non  pot^rat.  ^  fac. 

tus  inde  maniacus.  Spic.  3.  foi.  147.         '  Omnia  philtra,  €tsi  inter  se  dilFerant,  hoc 
habent  coTnitiune,   quod  hoxninem  efficiant  melaixliolicuiD,  eplst  231.   Scholuii. , 
*  J)e  crueat.  Cadaver. 
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smi  or  thooTV  more  than  he  dotb  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keep* 
^er3  post,  or  tradesnmns  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such 
astrological  aphorisnies  approved  by  experience — I  referr  him  to 
Bellantiufl,  Pirovanus,  MarascaUeru«,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Heydon,  8i:c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must 
answer^  (ham  et  doclis  hisce  erroribus  versaius  sum)  they  do 
mclii>e  but  not  compell,  (no  necessity  at  all :  *■  agunt  Hon  co» 
gunij  and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them; 
sapiens  dominabiiur astris :  they  rule  us;  but'God  rules  them. 
All  this  (tne  thinks)  ^Joh..  de  Indagine  hath  comprized  in 
briefe :  qtusris  a  me  qtmntum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ?  &c. 
Wilt  ihoii  know  how  far  the  stars  work  vponusP  I  say  they 
do  but  mcliuey  and  that  so  gently j  thaty  if  we  will  be  ruled  by 
reason^  they  have  no  power  over  us  ;  Out  if  we  follow  our 
onbun  naitkre^  and  be  led  by  sense f  they  do  as  much  in  ns,  as  in 
brute  beasts ;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may 
justly  conclude  with  '  Cagetan,  Coelttm  uehiculum  divince 
virtuiis,  &c»  that  the  heaven  is  God's  instrument,  by  media- 
tion of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  ihese  elementary 
hodie»-*or  a^rtat  oook^  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
oatif  ii)  whcrem  are  written  many  stran§e  things  for  such  as 
can  read'—'*  or  an  excellent  harpj  made  by  an  eminent  work^ 
n^an,  on  which  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admira^ 
bk  *22Ay2cA.-^But  to  the  purpose — 

^  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physitian^  without  the 
knowledge  of  stars ^  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure 
of  any  disease — either  of  thisy  or  gowty  not  so  much  as  tooth* 
ake — except  he  see  the  peculiar  genitwre  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the 
principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceea  from  the  heaven, 
ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  and  that  the  constel^ 
lation  ahne  many  times,  produceth  melancholy,  all  other 
causes  set  apast.  He  gives  instance  in  lunatick  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion ;  and,  in  another 
place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  th6  true  and 
cfaiefe  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  hit 

*  Astn  regunt  homines ;  et  regit  astra  Deus.  ^  Chorom.  IHk  Quaeris  a  vat 

quantum  operantur  astra  ?  dico,  in  n6s  nihil  astra  urgere,  sed  animos  procUves  tra^ 
here;  qui  sic  tamen  liberi  sunt,  ut,  si  ducem  sequantur  rationem,  nihil  efficiat,  sia 
varo  naturarr,  id  agerequod  in  bmtisiere.  «  Ccclum  vehiculurii  divinae  vir» 

tutiS)  cujus  Biediahte  motuv  lamlne^tt  irvAuentii,  Deus  dementaria  corpom  ordinal, 
et  disponit.  Th.  de  Veio.  Cajetanus  in  Psa.  104.  '  Mundus  iste  quasi  lyra  ab 

es^ellentisftimo  quodain  artince  concianata,  quam  qui  norit,  xnirabil^i  eliciqt  bar« 
irtonias.  J.  Dee,  Aphorismo  11.  «  Mcdicus  sine  cceli  pcrltia  nihil  est,  &c. 

stsi  genesim  sciverit,  ne  tajitillum  poterit  lib.  de  podag.  ^  Constellatio  ia 

caussa  est :  et  influentia  cccli  morbum  hunc  inovet,  interdum  omnibus  alu&  amotk* 
St  9^^\iu  Origo  ejus  a-cctlo  pctexKla  esu  Tr.  de  morbis  axneDtium. 
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opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenisis  and  phiiosopbers,  though 
they  not  so  siifly  and  peremploriiy  maintain  as  much.  This  va^ 
riety  of  melancholy  sympiomes  proceeds  from  the  stars^  saith 
*  Melancthon.  The  most  generous  melancholy  (as  that  of  Au* 
gustus)  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Libra ;  the  bad,  (as  that  of  Cataline)  from  ifae  meeting  of 
Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his 
tenth  book,  and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  cwlestilus^  dis- 
oourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.  Ex  alrd  bile  varii,  gene'" 
rantur  morbi,  (^c.  ^  Many  diseases  proceed  from  Iflack 
ckolcTj  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  und  though  it  ie  cold  in  Us 
own  nature  J  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated^  as  water  may  be  made 
to  boy  I,  caiabum  as  had  as  fire;  or  made  cold  as  ice ;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  sympfomes  ;  some  mad^  some 
solitary;  some  laugh,  some  rage^  ^c.-— the  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  pro* 
ceed  from  the  heavens— ^/roin  the  position  of  Mars^  Saturn, 
and  Mercurie^  His  aphorismes  be  these :  '^Mercurie,  in  any 
geniiure,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces,  his  opposite 
sign^,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile 
aspects  of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melan^ 
cm^.  Again,  ^He  that  shall  have  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one 
culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he  shall  be 
lorn,  shall  be  melanscholy ;  of  which  he  shall  he  cured  in 
time,  t/*  Mercuric  behold  them.  ^  If  the  moon  be  in  x^onjunc^ 
tion  or  opposition,  at  the  birih^timcy  with  the  jfunp  Saturn,  or 
Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco^ 
Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified ;  especially  the 
head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  with  pernicious  hu^ 
mours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatick,  or  mad.    Cardan  adds^ 

nrtd  iund  natos,  eclipses,  earth-quakes.  Garcaeus  and 
vitius  will  have  the  cbiefe  judgement  to  be  taken  from  the 
lord  of  the  genitmne;  or  when  4here  is  no  aspect  betwiyt  the 
moon  and  Mercurie,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or 
Saturn  and  Mars  shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  ^r 
opposition  in  Sagittary  or  Piscesy  of  the  sun  or  moony  suoli  per- 
sons are  comoKikily  epiieptick,  doi«,  deemo&iacaj,  suelaocboly* 

*Lib.    dc  anima  cap.   de  humnrib.     £a  varictas  in  melancholia  habet  ccclesttfs 

Qussas  <^  Jj  et  7/1  "1  □  cf  C?*  ^*  C    ^^  "l*  **  ^^  ^^^^  ^'''  ^*''"  geuerantur 

I  aorbl  pcriadeut  ipse  muitum  calidi  atii  frigidi  in  se  habuerit,  quum  utrique  susci- 
picndo  quazn  aptisfiima  sit,  tametsi  suapte  natura  frigJda  sit  Annon  aqua  sic  afficitur 
a  calore  ut  ardeat;  eta  frigorp  ut  in  glaciem  concfescat  ?  et  haec  varietas  distinctio« 
nuBi,  alii  flent,  rideot,  &c,  *  Hanc  ad  intcmperantiam  gignendam  plurimum 

confert  (f  et  J;^  positus,  &c,  *  ^  Quotics  alicujus  gcoitura  in  Tl|^  et  X  ad- 

veitosigno  positus,  horoscopuin  partilitcr  teiiuerit,  atquc  etiain  a  J  vel  fp  Q  radio 
pertussus  fuerit,  natus  ab  insania  vexabitur.  *  Qui  T?  et  (^  habet,  aliemm  in 

calmiDe,  alterum  imo  coelo,  cum  in  luccm  venerit,  melancbolicus  erit,  a  qua  sanabi* 
tuT,  si  b  iUoe  irnidiari^*  ^  Hac  configuratione  oatus,  aut  lunaticus,  ut  menta 
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But  see  more  of  these  aphorismes  in  the  above-named  Ponta- 
nus^  Garca^us,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap. 
8.  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  "Ptolomy,  Albubaler,  and 
some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan, 
Sec.  But  these  men,  you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrolo- 
gers, and  therefore  partial  judges ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physitians,  Galenists  themselves.  ^Crato  confesseth  the  in- 
fluence of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease  ; 
8o  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lionicerius  (prcefat.  de  Apoplexid) 
Ficinus,  Fernelius,  &c.  ^  P.  Cqemander  acknowledgeth  the 
stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the 
use  of  the  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Porta,  mag,  L  \. 
e.  10,  \Q,  15.  will  have  them  causes  lo  every  particular  indi^ 
viduum.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  those 
aphorismes,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises. 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seaventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camarar.  hor.  natalit.  centur.  7*  genit.  6.  etl.  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others,  but  see  Garcaeus,  cap.  33.  Luc. 
Gauricus.  Tract.  6.  de  jizemenis^  &c.  The  time  of  this  me- 
lancholy is,  when  the  signilicatours  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor.  moon,  hylech,  Sec  to  the  hostile 
beames  or  termes  of  h  and  d*  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  b,  by  his  revolution,  or  transitus,  shalj  of- 
fend any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metopo-^ 
scopy,  chiromancy,  which  because  Johi,  de  Indagine,  and  Rot- 
man  (the  landgrave  of  Hasi»ia  his  mathematician)  not  long 
since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  Celestial  .Phy*  . 
siognomy,  havp  proved  lo  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfie  tne  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  ^  physiognomers  give,  be  these  :  Had 
colour  argues  natural  melancholy  ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsute- 
nesSf  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows,  saith  *  Gratana* 
rolus,  cap.  7.  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle:  higli  sanguine 
red  colour  shews  head-melancholy;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  aoonestt  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposeth)  j 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains.  But  he  that  will  •* 
)inow  VfioTp  of  th^  several)  ^igns  of  humours  and  wits  out  of 

*  Ptoloin^us,  Cjentiloquio,  et  qusdripartito  tribuit  omnium  melancholieorum  sytn- 
ptomapi  siderum  influi^iti|$.  ^  Artp  Medica.  Accedtintad  has  caussas  sfFectiones 
•iderum.  Plurimum  Incitant  et  provocant  inffuentiac  cocl^^ies.  Velcurio  lib.  4. 
fap.  I5t  '  |}itdesheim  sp|cii.  2.  de  me|,  '  Job.  de  Indag.  c.  9.  Mon- 

taltus  cap.  %2f  '  f  Caput  parvum  (^u\  babent,  cerebrum  babent  et  spiritus  ple- 
jrumque  angu5to$.<«rFacile  incidun^  |i)  mei^oeboljam  rubicui^di.  Aetius,  locm 
Ifojitaltns  c.  21.  e  Qaleno. 
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physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantud  and  Pole- 
mus^  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotle's. 
Physiognomy,  Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  bookes,  Michael 
Scot  de  secretis  naturtey  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  An*, 
tony  Zara,  anat.  ingeniorum,  sect,  1.  mcmh,  \3.  et  lib*  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorismes  to  foretell,  melancholy. 
Tasnier,  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  (who  hath  comprehended  the  summ  of 
John   de  Indagine,  "fricfugus,  Corvinus,  and  others,  in  bis 
book)  thus  hath  it : » The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the  rascetta 
through  the  handy  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  intersected  by 
certain  little  linesy  argues  melancholy;  so  if  the  vital  and 
natural  make  an  acute  angle.     Aphmisme  100:   The  Satur-^ 
nine,  epatick^  and  natural  lines^  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the 
handy  argue  as  much ;  which   Goclenius   fcap.  5.  ChirosJ 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  htm.     In  genera],  they  conclude  all^ 
that,  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  hnes  and  inter* 
sections,  ^'such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable,  and 
full  of  disquietnessj  care  and  trouble^  continually  vexed  with 
anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  su^ 
spitious:  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
springs,  woods,  walks,  &c.  Thaddasus  Haggesius,  in  his  Me^ 
toposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorismes  derived  from  Saturn's  lines 
in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melancholy  disposition ; 
and  <^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen;  "^or  in  the  nails, 
if  it  appear  black,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief e,  contention, 
and  melancholy.    The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and 
gives  instance  m  himself,  that,  for  seaven  yeares  space,  he  bad 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpe- 
tual law-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  feare,  loss  of 
honour,  banishment,  griefe,  care,  Sec.  and,  when  his  miseries 
ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.    Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris 
propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that,  a  little  be* 
fore  his  sons  death,  he  had  a  black  ^ot,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  his  nails,   and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  to  bis 
end.     But  I  am  over-tedious  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever, 
in  some  mens  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and 
ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from 
circumforaneaa  rogues  and  Gypsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 

*  Sjitumina  a  rascetta  per  mediam  manum  decurrent,  uique  ad  radicem  mootii 
Satumi,  a  parvis  lineis  iotersecta,  arguit  mdancholicos.     Aphoris.  78.  ^Agi* 

tantur  miseriis,  continuts  inquietudinibus,  neque  unquam  a  solidtudina  liberi  sunt ; 
anxie  affliguntur  amarissiinis  intra  cogitationibus,  semper  trtstes,  suspiciosi,  meticu-. 
lo$i :  cogitiitioiies  sunt,  velle  agrum  colere,  stagna  amant  et  paludes„&c.  Joh.  de  Inda* 
gtnalib.  1.  cCoelestis  Physiogii.  lib.  10.  'Cap.  14.  lib.  5.  Idem.  Ma» 

CttliP  in  upgulis  nij^rX)  Utes,  rixa«,  melanchoUam  significant  ab  humoit  in  cordetali, 
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worthy  phil6B6pbers,  and  physitians,  yet  liTing,  «otne  of  them, 
and  religious  professours  iti  famous  universities,  who  are  able 
to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  bH  cavil)ers  and  ignor^int  persons. 

SUBSECT.  V. 
014  oge  a  v^e. 

SECUNDARY  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  rc- 
apect  of  the  other  prec^ent)  are  either  congmitue,  in- 
tertuBj  innatcB^  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ; 
or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
are  bom :  congenite,  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as 
old  age,  or  pueter  naturam  <|is  ^FemeliiUB  calls  it),  that  dis« 
tenipentore,  which  we  have  ftom  our  parents  seed^  it  being 
An  hereditary  disease.    The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to 
all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  **oild  ^e,  which 
being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is, 
must  needs  cause  it,  by  d'uxiinuti6n  of  spirits  and  siib«tance> 
and   increasing  of  adust  humours.     Therefore  ""Melanctfaosi 
avers  put  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  ssnes  pienmujtie 
d^lirdsae  in  seaedd^  Ihait  old  men  familiarly  dote,  oi  atrtnn 
lilemj  for  black  cboter,  which  is  then  superaoundatit  in  them : 
and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physician,  (in  bis  Cont.  lib*  1  •  cap^ 
9,J  calls  it  '^  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident  to  aU  old 
and  decrepit  persons*  jifter  seaventy  yearesy  (as  the  ^Psdmisl 
$aith)  ull  is  trouble  and  son-pw  ;zmA  common  experience  cour 
^rins  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  ia 
such  as  faavte  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  employ^ 
inents,  much  business^  much  command,  and  many  servanti 
to  over-see,  and  leave  off  ex  ahrupto;  as  ^Charles  the  Fifth 
did,  to  Kin^  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  suddain«      They  are 
ovelrcome  with  melanctpily  in  an  instant ;  or,  if  they  do  con* 
linue  in  such  courses,   they  dot^  at  last,    (vertex  his  ftter} 
^nd  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through  commoii 
iofirmities  incident  to  their  age;  full  of  ake,  sorrow,  and 
griefe,  children  again,  dizards;  they  carle  nfiaiiy  times  a$ 
they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves ;  they  are  anery,  waspish^ 
displeased  with   every   thing,    suspitious  of  ally   wayward^ 
fovetouSf  hardy  s(saith  Tullie)  self-willed,  super sliliouSy  self' 
fqnc^ited,  lT<fggcTs,  (i^^  admirers  (f  ihemselves^  as  Balthasar 

«  Lib.  1.  Path.  c.  11.  >  Venit  enim,  propcrata  malis,  inopiaasenectos^ 

^t  doior  aetatem  juasit  inessfc  mcam.  Bo&thius,  met.  i.  de  confol.  Philos.  *■  Capl 
joLe  hu^Qorlbus,  lij).  de  Animd.  '- NecessariiiTn  accidpns  decxepitts,  et inscpand>Ue. 
5  Psal.  90.  10.  '^Meteran.  Belg.  hist.  lib.  1.  8  Sunt  morosi,  etaoxii,  <i 

fncundi,  et  diiEciles  senes,  ti  quacrixnus,  ctiaxa  ayari.    JuU.  de  senectu^c. 
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^Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them.  This  naluraJ  infiimUjr 
is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary, 
live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such  as  are  witches  | 
insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor^ 
Edwicus,  do  referr  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagina* 
tion  alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas 
it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cat! el  to  death, 
ride  in  the  ayr  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney- top,  trans^ 
form  themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from 
place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or 
have  carnal  copulation  ^ith  the  divel,  they  ascribe  all  to  this 
redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  ihem,  to  ^somni- 
ferous potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  divels  policy.  Norn 
Icedunt  omninOf  (saith  Wierus)  attt  quid  mirumfaciunt^  {de 
ttamiisy  lib.  3.  cap.  S6J  ut  putaiur :  solam  vitiatam  habent 
phantasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their 
*■  brains  are  crazeu.  "*  Thet/  think  they  are  witches  and  can  do 
hurty  tut  do  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Dana&us, 
Scribanius,  Sebastian  Mtchaelis,  Campanella  ("de  Sensu  re^ 
fum  lib,  4.  cap.  gj  ^Dandinus  the  Jesuite,  ("lib.  ^.  de  AnimdJ 
explode ;  ^Cicogua  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melan* 
choly,  they  denye  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone* 
so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  eflfects. 


suBSECT.  yi. 

Parents  a  cause  by  propagation* 


THAT  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our 
temperature,  in  w^ole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from 
our  parents,  which  « Fernelius  calls  prceter  naturam^  or  un- 
natural, it  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for,  as  he  ^justifies^ 
wale  parenium^  maxime  patris,  semen  obtigeritj  tales  eva^ 
mint  siniulares  spermaticceque partes:  qnocunque  etiam  morlo 
paler i  quum  generate  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in  pro-- 
lem :  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  sons , 
and,  look,  what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his 

•Lib,  2.  <3e  AuHco.  Series  avari,  morosi,  jactabundi,  philauti,  delirl,  supcrstitiosl, 
VQspiciosi,  &c.  Lib.  3.  dcLamiis,  c.  17.  et  18.  *  Solanum,  opium,  lupi  adeps, 

he  asini,  &c.  sanguis  infantum,  &c.  «  Cotrupta  est  iis  ab  humorc  melancboHco 

pbantasia-     Nymannus.  ^  Putant  se  laedere,  quando  non  laedunt.  *  Qui 

iiscc  in  imaginationis  vim'referre  conati  sunt,  aut  atrae  bilis,  iiianem  prorsus  laborens 
^sceperunt.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  4»  omnif.  mag.  «  Lib.  1.  c.  11.  path.  **  Ut 

^rdiritici,  epilep.  &c. 
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ioti  will  have  after  him,  •and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infir* 
fniiies,  as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  ronsti^ 
tzition  of  the  father  is  corrupt y  there^  (^saith  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  need^  he 
corrupt ;  and  su  the  corruption  is  aerivedfrom  the  father  to 
the  son.  Now  this  dofh  !H>t  so  much  appear  in  the  compo- 
citionoflhe  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  'inhabit, 
proportion^  scarrs,  and  other  lineaments  ;  hut  in  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  minde; 

£t  patrum  In  nates  abeunt,  cum  .seroine.  mores. 

Selencus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh;  so  had  his  posterity,  as 
Trogus  records  I.  \b.  Lepidus  (in  Pimy,  l.  T.  c^lt)  was  pur- 
blind ;  so  was  his  son.  .  That  famous  family  of  jEnobarbi 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed,  from  their  red  beards. 
The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propagated ; 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  cys  amongst  the  Jewcs,  as**  Bux* 
torfius  observes.  Their  voyce,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  arc  likewise 
derived,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ; 
such  a  mother,  such  a  daughter;  their  very  *  affections  Lem- 
nius  contends  to  follow  thevr  seedy  and  the  malice  and  lad 
conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  their  parents.  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  me- 
lancholy, but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.  *^  Paracelsus  in 
express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amentium.  To.  4* 
7>.  1;  so  doth  sCrato  in  an  epistle  of  his  toMonavius:  so 
doth  Bruno  Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Monlal- 
tus  proves  ('cap.  I IJ  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such 
hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent;  et  hanc  {mqu'ii)  fieri  rear 
ob  participatam  melancholicam  intcmperantiam  (speaking  of 
a  patient) :  I  think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  melan- 
choly. Daniel  Sennettus  (lib.  1.  part^t.  cap.  gj  will  have  ihis 
melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  frotn  the  father  to  the 
son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes;  qvandoque  iotisfa^ 
mHiis  htvrediiativam.  ^  Forestus,in  his  Medicinal  Observations^ 
illustrates  this  point,  with  an  example  of  a  merchant  his  pa- 

•  Ut  filii,  non  tarn  possess iomim,  qiiatn  morborum  harredessint.  ^  Epist.  dc 

secretisartiset  naturae,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrupt!  sunt  generant  fiiios  cor* 
Tupiae  Complex JDnis,  et  compCMiitionis;  et  filii  eorum,  eadem  de  caussa,  se  corrum- 
punt;  etsic  dcrivata  corrupt io  a  pairibus  ad  fiiios.  •  Non  tani  (inquit  Hippo- 

crates jgibboset  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  habitum  agnosciacx  iis,  sed  verum  incessun\, 
gcstus,  mores,  morbos,  Ac.  *  Syiiagog.  Jud.  «  Affeftus  parentum  ia 

frctus  traiiseunt,  et  pucrorum  malitta  parenttbus  imputanda,  ].  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult. 
nat.  m'irac.  'Ex  pituitosis  pituitosi.  ex  biliosi*  biliosi,ex  lieiiosis  ct  mclan* 

cholicisnielaiicholici.  f  Ep.  174.  iiiScoltx.   Nasc itu mob iscum  ilia,  aliturque, 

et  una  cum  parcntibus  habemus  malum  hunc  a.ssem.  Jo.  Pclesius,  libt  %•>  ^CQUV9  Q\i* 
mauorum  affcftuuip.  ^  l^ib.  10.  obf^rv.  \b% 
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tient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance;  so  doth  Rodericus 
a  Fonseca,  (Tom.  1 .  consul.  69^  by  an  instance  of  a  yonf  man 
that  was  so  affected  ex  matre  melancholicd,  had  a  melancholy 
mother,  et  vlctu  melaiicholico,  and  bad  dyet  together.    Ludovi- 
cus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish  physitian,  (in   that  excellent  tract, 
which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  Tom,-^.oper. 
lib*  5  J  reckons  np  leprosie,  as  those  "Galbots  in  Gascony,  he- 
reditary lepers,  pox,  stone,  gowt,  epilepsie,  &c.     Amongst 
the  rest,  this  and   madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many, 
which  he  calls  a  miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever 
to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.     And,  that  which  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to 
the  son,  ^or  takes  every  other ^  and  sometimes  every  third,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  doth  not  alwayes  produce  the  same,  but 
iome  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease.    These  secondary  causes, 
hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *=  Wolfius 
holds)  scepe  mutant  decreta  sidefum  ;  they  do  often  alter  the 
primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.    For  these  reasons, 
belike^;   the  church  and  common -wealth,  hun^ane  and  divine 
lawes,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding 
such  marriagres  as  are  any  whit  allied  i   and,  as  Mercatus  ad* 
viseth  all  families,  to  take  such,  sijieripossit,  quce  maxhne 
distant  naturd,  and  to  make  choyce  or  those  that  are  most 
differing  in  complexion  from  them;  if  they  love  their  own, 
lind  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God^s  especiall  providence,  that,  in  ail  ages,  there 
should  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ''six  hundred  yeares,  a 
transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their  blood,  as 
we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were 
an  inundation  ttf  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  and  many 
such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia, 
and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose),  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most 
part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter  (for  our  good)  our  com- 
plexions, which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities, 
which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.     A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongstus, 
as  those  northern  men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  ryot, 
and  free  from  diseases  ;   tp  qualifie  and  make  us  as  those  poor 
naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those  about  Brasil, 
(as  a  late  *  writer  observes)  in  the  isle  of  Maragnan^  free  from 

*  Mag'mus,  Geog.  ^  Sxpe  non  eundem,  sed  similem  produclt  effectum.  et 

illaeso  parente  transit  in  nepotem.  ^  Dial,  praefix.  geniturls  Leuvitii,  ^fio. 

din.  de  jncp*  cap.  de  periudis  rcip.  «  Claudius  Abaville,   Capuchion,  in  his 

voyage  to  Maragnan.  1614.  c.  45  Nemo  fere  aegrotus,  sano  omnes  et  robustu  coc- 
]^re,  vivuut  annos  120,  140,  sine  medicinal.  Idem.  Hector  Boethius  de  insulis 
jprchad,  ci  Paroianus  a  Goes  de  Spatidii. 
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all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas^  witliout 
help  of  physicky  they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  twenty 
yeares  or  more ;  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places. 
Such  are  the  common  effect  9  of  temperance,  and  intemperance: 
but  1  will  descend  lo  particulars,  and  shew  by  what  meanes,  and 
by  whom  especially,^  this  infirmity  is  derived  unio  us. 

Filii  €X  senilms  nati  raro  sunt  Jirmi  temperainenli :  old 
mens  children  are  seldome  of  a  good  temperament,  (asScoltzius 
supposeth,  consult.  177)  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease: 
and,  as  ■  Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  beget,  most 
part,  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldome 
merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomachy  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ^Cardan  thinks,  con^ 
iradict.  med.  lib.  1 .  contradict.  1 8  ) ;  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick 
or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  meagnm,''head-ake, 
•(*^Hieronymus  WolfiusL  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebastian 
Castalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  Ifkely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ebrii 
gignunt  ebrios;  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith  ^  Plutarch, 
(sym.  lib.  1.  quest.  5j,  whose  sentence  *  Lemnius  approves, 
i.  1.  c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3. 
fol.  182.  Macrobius  lih.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  21. 
Tract.  1.  cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  prob.  4, 
Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos  ;  and  so 
likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Intempeiantia 
Veneris^  quarn  in  nautis  prtEsertim  insectaiUr  ^  LemniuSy  qui 
^ixores  inetinty  nulla  menstrui  decursus  ratione  habitd,  nee  oh* 
servato  inter brnio  prcecipua  caussa  est,  noxia^  perniciosaf 
{concubitum  hunc  exitinlem  idea,  et  pestifomnii  vocat  ^Rode^^ 
rtcusa  Castro^  husitanus;  detesiantur  aduvum  omnes  medicij 
inm  et  quartd  lund  conceptij  infelices  plerumqne  et  amentes^ 
deliriy  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuriy  invalidiy  tetra  hie  sordidly 
fHinime  vittilesy  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti : 
nd  laborem  nati,  si  senioreSy  finquit  EiistathiusJ  nt  Hercules^ 
et  alii.  ^JudcBt  maxime  insectantur  Jcedum  hunc  et  immun^ 
dum  apud  Christianos  concubitumy  ut  illicitum  abhorrent ^  e$ 
nptid  suos  ^rohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  ioties  leprosi^ 
amenies^  tot  morbilliy   impetigines,  alphiy  psorce^   cutis  et 

•  L.  4.  c.  S.  dc  occult,  nat.  mir.  Tctricos  picrumquc  filios  sencs  progcncrant  et 
tristefi,  rarlus  exhilaratos.  ^  Coitus  super  replettoncm  pessltpus,  et  filtt  qui  turn 

glgnuntur,  autraorbosi  sunt,  autstolidi.  '  Dial,  praefix.  Leovitio.  *  L. 

idc  cA.  libeiis.  ■  De  occul.  nat.  n>ir.  Temuleiitx  et  stolidx  mulieres  Ubcrospler. 

runque  producunt  sibi  similts.  '  Lib.  2.  c.  8.  de  occult,  nat  mir.      Good 

ana^ter  schoolmaster,  do  not  english  this.  C  De  nar.  tnul.   lib.  S,  cap.  <|» 

^  Buxendosphius  c.  13.  Synag.  Jud.  Ezek.  IS. 
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faciei  decolorationeSj  tarn  multi  morbi  epidemicif  acerbic 
et  veuenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundiim  conculiitim  rejiciunt ; 
et  crudelesinpignoravocani,  qui,  quaridlundprqfluente  hac 
mensium  illuviej  concuhiturn  hunc  non  perhorrescunt.  Dam" 
navit  olim  divina  lex,  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi  ho^ 
mines  (Lc^r.  18*  19);  et  indcnati  si  qui  dej'ormes  aul  mutili, 
pater  dilapidatus,  quod  non  contrnttet  ab  *^  immundd  muliere. 
Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  numquid  apud  ^  Bri* 
iannos  hujusmodi  concubitum  toleraret,  severe  prohibutt  viris 
suis  turn  misccri  feminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  &c. 
I  spare  to  English  this  which  I  have  said.  Another  cause 
some  give — inordinate  dyet,  as  if  a  man  eat  garlick,  onyons^ 
fast  over-much,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  rainde,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful, 
&c.  their  children  (saith  ^  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.)  will  be 
muck  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy  ;  for,  if  the  spirits  of 
the  brain  befusled  or  mis-affected  by  such  meanes  at  such  a 
time,  their  children  will  befusled  in  the  brain  ;  they  will  be 
dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  alt  their  lives*  Some  are 
of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem^  that  wise 
men  beget  commonly  fools.  Suidas  gives  instance  in  Aristar- 
chus  the  grammarian  ;  duos  reliquitfilios,  Aristarckum  ei 
Arvitacborum,  ambos  stultos  ;  and  (which  ^  Erasmus  urgeth  in 
bis  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card,  subtil.  L  12.  gives  thift 
cause :  quoniam  spiritus  sapientum  ob  studium  resolvuntur, 
9t  in  cerebrum  feruntur  a  corde:  because  their  natural  spirits 
are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal;  drawn  from 
the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  sub-» 
scribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  quod  per^ 
sotvant  debitum  languide,  et  oscitanter  ;  unde foetus  a  paren^ 
turn  generositate  desciscit :  they  pay  their  debt  (aa  Paul  c^ll« 
it)  to-  their  wives  remisly ;  by  which  meanes  their  children  are 
weaklings,  and  manv  times  ideots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and 
proceed  from,  the  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry, 
peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholyi  not  only  at  the  time  of 
conception,  buCeven  all  the  while  she  carryes  the  child  in  her 
womb,  (saith  Fernelius,  path.  I.  1.  11)  herson  will  be  so  like- 
wise affected;  and  worse,  (as^  Lemnius  adds,  /.  4.  c,  7)  if  she 
^ieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted 
and  terrifyed  by  some  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  eudan- 

*  Drusius,  obs.  lib.  S.  cap.  SO.  *  Bed.  Eccl.  hist.  lib.  1.  c.  37.  retpon.  %0, 

*  Nam  spiritus  cerebri  &i  turn  male  afficiantur,  talcs  procreant ;  et  quales  fuerint  a|w 
£<ctiiS|  ules  filiorum  :  «x  tristlbus  thstes,  ex  jucundis  jucundi  aascuotur.  Sec, 
*fo\.  229.  mer.  Socrates  chUdren  were  fools.  Sab.  •  Dtoccul.  aat.  air.  J^ici^ 

»9rbut  muHeraxB. 
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^rs  her  child,  and  spoyls  the  temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange, 
imagination  of  a  woman  works  efTectually  upon  her  infant, 
that  (as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog.  coelesiis^  L  5.  c.  2.^ 
she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it ;  which  is  most  especially  seen  in 
such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats  i  the  child 
will  love  those  meats,  saiFh  Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like 
humours.  ^  If  a  great- bellied  ii/oman  see  a  hare,  her  child  ivill 
often  have  an  hare-lip^  as  we  call  it.     Garcaeus,  de  Judiciis 

feniturarum,  c.  33.  hath  a  memorable  example  of  one 
'homas  Nickell,  born  in  the  city  of  Brandiburge,  1551,^  that 
went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  day es  (f  his  life ^  as  if 
he  would  fall  to  the  grotind,  because  his  mother^  being  great 
with  child^  saw  a  drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street •  Such 
another  I  findt?  in  Martin  Wenrichius,  covft.  de  ortu  monstro^ 
runiy  c.  17.  I  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberge  in  Germany,  a 
citizen  that  looked  like  a  carkass.  Tasked  him  the  cause  ;  he 
reply ed,  his  mother ,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  ivomby  saw  a 
carkass  by  chance^  and  was  sore  affrighted  with.it ,  that  ex  eo 
fetus  ei  assimilatus  ]ffom  a  ghastly  impression  the  child  was 
like  it. 

So.  many  severall  wayes  are  we  plagued. and  punished  for  our 
Others  defaults;  in  so  much  that  (as  Fernelius  truly  saith) 
^it  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  well  bmn  ;  and  it 
were  happy  for  humane  kinde,  fonly  stich  parents^  as  are  sound 
of  body  and  rninde^  should  be  suffered  to  marry.  An  hus- 
bandman will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choycest  seed  upon 
bis  land;  ht  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be  right 
shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  bim  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he 
be  well  assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choyce  of  the  best  rams 
fi)r  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs; 
quanta  id  diUgentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum  ? 
and  how  careful  then  should  we  be  In  begetting  of  our  chil- 
dren? In  former  time,  some  ^countreys  have  been  so  chary 
in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that  if  a  child  were  crooked  or  de- 
formed in  body  or  mindc,  they  made  him  away;  so  did  the 
Indians  of  old  (by  the  relation  of  Curlius),  and  many  other 
well-governed  common-wealths,  according  to  the  discipline  of 

■  B?pt?sta' Porta  loco  prard.     Ex  Icporum  Intuitu  plcratquc  infantes  ex)unt  bifida 
stiperiove  iabello.  ^  Q^'^-^i  mox  in  terram  colIapsuru&,  per  omnem  vitam  incc- 

debat,  cum  mster  gravida  ebrtum  hominem  sic  tncedentem  viderat.  <  Civem 

facie  cadaverosa,  qui  dixit,  &c.  ^  Optimum  bene  nasci ;  maxima  pars  felici- 

talis  no&trar  bene  nasci:  quamobrem  prac-clare  humano  generi  consultum  videretur,  &i 
solli  parentesbene  hiibiti  et  saiti  liberis  operam  darent.  *  Infantes  infirmt  prae- 

cipitio  rccati.  '  Bohcmus,  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Apud  Lacones  dim.  Lipsius,  epist.  85. 
cent.  ;id  Bellas,  Dionysio  Vtllerio,Si(juosaliqua  membrorum  parte  inutilcs  ootavcriut, 
accMAjubcbt 
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those  times.  Heretofore,  in  Scbtland,  (saith  *Hect.  Boethiui«) 
if  any  were  visited  tvilh  ike  falling  sickness^  madrtessi  gowt, 
leprosie^  or  any  such  dangerous  dUease^  which  was  likely  to  be 
propagated  from  the  fat  her  totheson^  he  was  instantly  gelded; 
a  woman  kept  from  all  co^npany  of  men  :  and  if  by  chance^ 
having  some  stich  disease^  she  tvere  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her-  brood  were  buried  alive :  .and  this  was  done  for  the 
common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  cor- 
nipied.  A  severe  doom,  you  will  say,  *  and  not  to  be  used  ^ 
amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For 
now^  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kinde,  in  giving  way  for. 
ail  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tole- 
rating all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseasei*,^ 
no  family  secure,  no  man.  almost  free  from  some  grievous  in- 
firmity or  other.  When  no  choyce  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest 
must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions'of  th&race;  or,  if  rich,  be 
tfaey  fools  or  dizards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate, 
dissolute,  exhaust  through  ryot,  (as  he  said)  ^jure  lu^reditariu 
sapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance  ; 
it  conies  to  pass  that  our  gcnerati(m  is  corrupt ;  we  have  nianv 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  minde,  many  ferall  diseases 
taging  amongst  u^,  crazed  families,  parentes  peremptores  ;  our 
faibers  bad  ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

MEMB.  11. 

SUBSECT.  I. 

Bad  dyet  a  cause.     Substance.     Quality  of  meats. 

A  CCORDING  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened 
jn^  hitherto  these  secandary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with 
us,  Imust  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventitious,  which 
happen  unto  us  after  \ve  are  born.  And  those  are  either  evi- 
dent, remote;  or  inward,  afntecedent,  an(l  the. nearest:  con- 
ttnetit  causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  pre- 
cedent causes  are  sul)^ivided  again  into  necessary  and  not 
necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  tbty 
will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  t7on- na- 
tural things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  phvsitians,  which  are 
priocipalt  causes  of  this  disease:  for,  almost  in  every  consulta-. 
tion^  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault 

*  Lib.  1.  de  vetefum  Scotorum  moribns,  Morbo  comitidU.  dementia,  mari^, 
Icpri,  See.  aut  simili  labe,  qus  facile  in  prolem  transmittitur,  laborantes  inter  ft>s| 
ingeoti  facta  indagtne.  iovent'>t,  nc  gens  foed&  contag;ione  licderetur,  ex  iis  n;^ta.  ras. 
travcrunt;  mulieres  Htfjusmodi  procul  a  virorum  consonio  ableg&runt;  ouod 'si 
barum  aliqua  concepisse  inveniebatur,  simul  cum  foetu  nondum  cditn,  dcfgdicbaiiit' 
viva.  ^  Euphomuo  Saiyr. 
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is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ;  peecavii 
circa  res  sex  non  naturales  :  he  hath  still  offended  in  one. of 
those  six.  Montanus,  (connL  Q9j  consulted  about  a  melan* 
choYy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence ;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same 
place;  and,  in  his  two  hundred  forty  fourth  counsell,  censur- 
ing a  melancholy  souldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady; 
*  He  offended  in  all  those  six  non-naiural  things,  which  were 
the  otttu/ard  causes^  from  which  came  those  inward  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  so  in  the  rest* 

'  These  six  non-natural  things  arc  dyet,  retention,  and 
evacuation,  which  are  more  inaterial  than  the  other,  because 
they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or 
expelling  it.  The  other  four  are,  ayr,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking, 
and  perturbations  of  the  minde,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  dyet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causetb  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  substance  or  accidents^ 
that  is,  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be 
called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^Fernelius  holds,  it  hath 
such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  andyeelds  the  matter 
and  sustenance  of  them  ;  for  neither  ayr^  nor  perturbationsy 
nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes,  take  place  or  work  thisf 
iffecty  except  the  constitution  of  body  and  preparation  of  hu- 
mours do  concur ;  that  a  man  may  say^  4his  dyet  ts  the 
mother  of  diseases  y  let  the  father  be  what  he  'will;  andfronk 
this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  otfier  maladies  arise. 
Many  physitians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of 
this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of 
meats;  as,  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew;  Halyabbas,  Avi- 
cenna,  Mesue,  Arabians;  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker, 
Johannes  Bruerinus,_  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et  Proculentis, 
Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2.  c.  8.  Anthony  Fumanellus^ 
lib,  deregimine  senum.  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Saler- 
«a,  Godefridus  Stckius  arte  med,  Marsilius  Coc;natus,  Fici- 
Tins,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius  Ma^ninus,  regim.  sanitaiisy 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.  besides  many  other  in. 
•English;  aud  almost  every  peculiar  physitian  discourseth  at 
large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.  Yet, 
because  these  bookes  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly 
touch  what  kinde  of.  meats  ingender  this  humour,  through  their 
severall  species  and  which  arc  to  be  avoided.     How  they  alter 

*  Fecit  omnia  del icta,  quae  fieri  possimt.  circa  res  sex  non  naturales  ;  et  eae  fuerunt 
caussje  extrinsecae,  ex  quibus  postea  oriae  sunt  obstructiones.  **  Path.  1.  h  c.  2. 

Maxim;<in  iugignendis  morbis  vtmobtinet,  pabulum,  materiamque  morbi  suggereiisr 
nam  nee  ab  aece,  nee  a  pcrturbationibus,  vel  «liis  cvidcntibus  caussis  morbi  sunt,  nisi. 
conftcniifit  corporis  prxpar«.tio.  et  huraorum  constitutio.  Ut  scmel  dicatn,  una  gula 
est  I  rnnium  morbt)ium  martr,  etiamsi  aliuftCit  gcnitor.  Ab  hac  morbi  spontesaep* 
•inanaut,  uuUa  alia  cogcutecau»$3.  *,CoQii\  Eliot,  Vsuhan,  ViQ«r. 
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and  change  the  matter,  spirits  firsts  and  alttv  humoiirsy  by 
which  we  are  preservedy  aad  the  constitution  of  our  body^ 
Fernelius  and  others  will  shew  you.  I  hasten,  to  the  thing  it 
adf:  and,  first,  of  such  dyet  as  offends  in  substance* 

Beef.']  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  the  secund,  saith  Gal.  /•  3.  c^  1.  de  alim.fac.) 
is  condemned  by  him,  and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  ore^ 
gross  melancholy  blood  ;  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  t 
strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright^ 
corned,  yong,  of  an  oxe,  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  specie$ 
are  held  best;  or,  if  old,  ""such  as  have  been  tired  out  with 
labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend 
Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of 
digestion;  we  commend  ours  :  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for 
such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  wayes  inclined  to  melancholy,  or 
dry  of  complexion.  Tales  (Galen  thinks)  defacili  melanchjo^ 
lids  iBgritudinibus  capiuntur. 

PorK4'\  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  In  bis  owii 
nature,  but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  or  are  any 
waves  unsound  of  body  or  minde ;  too  moist,  full  of  humours^ 
and  therefore  noxia  delicatiSf  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  usu 
tU  dubiiettar,  anf^bris  quartana  generelur :  nought  for  queasie 
stomachs,  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  • 
quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  dotk 
^Bruerinus,  L  13.  c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  ram«> 
mish ;  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy 
substance:  yet  kid,  such  as  are  yong  and  tender,  Isaac 
accepts,  Bruerinus,  and  Galen,  /•  I.e.  1  •  de  alinientorum 
facultatibm. 

Hart.'}  Hart,  atid  red  deer,  ^  hath  an  evil  name ;  it  yeelds 
gross  nutriment;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  untd 
a  horse,  which  although  some  countreys  eat,  as  Tartars  and 
they  of  China,  yet  '^  Galen  condemns.  Yong  foals  are  dd 
commonly  eaten  m  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and,  to  furnish  thetr 
navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often  used«  But  such  meats 
ask  long  baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them  J  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve* 

Venisony  Fallow  Deer,]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  anci 
begets  bad  blood ;  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us 
(for  we  have  mpre  parkes  in  England,  than  there  are  in  all 
Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.     'Tis  somewhat  better, 

■  r 

*  Frutagiiu.  ^  Non'  laudatur,    quia  melancholicum  praebci  alimentum. 

*  Mak  alit,  c«rvlna  (inquLt  Frieta^ius^  rctasalssirouni  et  atribllarium  sup)>editat  aU- 
^mentunit  *  Lib.  de  subtHiss.  aicta.    £quku  caro  ct  asioina  aquim^  da^4A  itf 

kominibasct  aiimnls. 

Vol.  1.  Q 
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hunted',  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  selcjome  to  be  used. 
-  Hare,']  Hare,  a  black  meat,  mfclancholy,  and  hard  of  diges- 
tion :  it  breeds  htcuhufy  often  eaten,  and  caaseth  fearful  dreanies*, 
so  do^h  all  venison,  and  is  condenvned  by  a  jury  of  pbysitians. 
Mizaldas  and  some  others  say  that  hare  is  a  merry  meat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  faire,  as  Martial's  epigram  testlfits  to 
Gellia ;  but  this  is  per  accidens^  because  of  the  good  sport  it 
makes,  merry  company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly 
at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to'  be  understood. 

Conies,']  *  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg .  sanit,  part,.  3 .  c  17 : 
)'et  yong  rabbets,  by  all  men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed 
melancholy.  Aretaeus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet, 
^bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those 
inward  parts^  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  They  are  re- 
jected by  Isaac,  lib,  2.  part,  3.  Magninus,  part,  3.  cap.  17- 
Bruerinus,  lib,  12.     Savanarola,  Rub,  32.  Tract.  2, 

Milk^"]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  batter  and 
cheese,  curds,  8fc.  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted, 
which  is  most  wholesome).  'Some  except  asses  milk.  The 
rest^  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially  for 
^ong  children;  but,  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  ^not 
jooa  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to 
headake,  or  have  green  wounds,  sione^  &c.  Of  all  cheeses, 
I  take  that  kinde  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best. 
Ex  velustis  pessimas,  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the 
worst,  as  Langius  discqurseth  in  his  Epistle  to  MelancthoiT) 
cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p,  5,  Gal,  3.  de  cibis  honi  succi^  &c. 

Fowl,']  Amongst  fowl,  *  peacocks,  and  pigeons,  all  fenny 
fowl,  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  Rwans,  herns,  cranes, 
coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  with  all  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drakes, and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovie,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these 
be  fairc  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside 
(fike  hypocrites),  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  har4 
black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat.  Gravant 
et  ptitrefacitint  stomachtim,  saith  Isaac,  part,  5.  de  vol.  their 
yong  ones  are  morti  tolerable ;  but  yong  pigeons  he  quite 
disproves. 

<*Parum  absunt  a  natura  leporum.     Bruerinus,  }.  IS.  csp.  95.     Pulloruin  toien 

et  opthna.  ^  Illaudabilts  succi  nauseam  provocant  «  Piso,  AUomaf. 

^Cttrk>.  Frietagius.  Magninus  part.  S>  cap.  17. — Mercurialis,  de  affect,  lib.  1.  Ow  1(^ 

excepts  all  miik  meats  in  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  'WecktSr  Synttf» 

theor.  p.  2.  Isaac,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  capk  30*  et  3U 
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Fishes,']  BhasU  and  ^Magninus  discomroend  all  fish,  and 
say,  they  breed  viscosities^  slimy  nutrinient,  little  and  hu- 
morous nourishment ;  Savanarola  adds  cold,  moist  j  and 
flegmatick^  Isaac;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cdid 
and  melancholy  complexions.  Others  make  a  difference,  re- 
jecting only,  among  fresh- water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craw- 
fish (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  6.)  and  such  as  are  bred  in 
muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Fran- 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines,  (^Lib*  de  aquatilihus) 

Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  stagna  lacusque  frequentant. 
Semper  plus  succi  deterioris  habent. 

All  fish^  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent^ 
Do  ever  yeeld  bad  juyce  and  nourishment. 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius  fc.  34.  de  piscibusjluvial J  h\ghly' 
magnifies,  and  saith,  none  speak  against  them,  hut  inepti  and 
scrupuhsij  some  scrupulous  persons;  but  ^eeles  (c.  33j  he 
abhorreth :  in  all  places^  at  all  timesy  all  physitians  detest 
thenty  especially  about  the  solstice.  Gomesius  (lib.  \,c.  SiQ.de 
sale)  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much 
vilifie,  and,  above  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as 
ling,  fumados,  red*herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine, 
poor-john,  all  she!l-fish.  *Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and 
crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra-^ 
diets,  lib.  22.  c,  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon^ 
turbet,  n^ackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Fran- 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  Sal- 
vianus,  in  his  book  de  Piscium  naturd  et prceparatioTWy  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1534,  (with  most  elegant  pic- 
tures) esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Pau- 
lus Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of 
it ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  bookes  of  Fish-ponds.  Frieta- 
gius  <* extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it 
amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
countre)^  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no 
other  fish.  But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my 
judgement,  by  Bruerinus,  /.  22.  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth 
from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometimes  muddy,  some- 
times sweet:  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  from  whence 

*  Cap.  18.  part  3.  **  Omni  loco  et  omni  tempore  medici  detestaotur  anguiU 

las,  praesertiin  circa  solstltium.     Damnantur  turn  saDis  turn  aegris.  *  Cap.  6.  in 

hit  Tnct  %i  Melancholy.  ^  Optime  nutrit,  omnium  judicio,  inter  prime  no^ 

tae  pisces  gustu  praestanti.  *  Non  est  dubium,  quin,  pro  vivariorura  sitii  ac 

satura,magnasalifflcntorum  soTtiantur  diflerentias,  aUhi  suavioxes,  alibi  lutulentiorei* 
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^ey,  ht  tfken.  In  like  manner  almost,  we  may  conclude  of 
other  fresh-fish.  But  see  more  in  Rondeletius,  BelFonius, 
Qribasius,  lib,  7.  cap,  22.  Isaac,  t.  I.  especially  Hippolytus 
$alvianus,  who  is  mstar  (minium  s^lm^  (^e^  Howsoever  they 
ioay  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not 
gocn).  p.  Foresius,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  *  relates^ 
ifiat  Carthusian  fryers,*  whose  living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more 
subjeot  to  melancholy  than  any  o4her  order;  and  that  he  found 
by  experience,  bemg. sometimes  their  physitian  ordinary  at 
Delph  in  Holland*  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instaxice  of  one 
Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  weH  liking, 
that  by  solitary  living  and  fish-eating,  became  so  misaffected. 
Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  finde  gourds,  cow- 
cumbers,  coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cab- 
bage. It  causeth  troublesome  dreames,  and  sends  up  black 
v^pour^  to  the  brain.  Galen,  f'hc.  affect,  L  3.  c.  6J  of  alf 
herbs^  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  t.  aniwce- 
gfQvU^t^mfeicii,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soale.  Some  are 
afppipion,  that  %tl  raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  mekncholy 
llJpQdi  9¥Cept  bqgloss  and  letticc.  Crato  fconsiL  21.  lib.  4) 
spf^Jca  ag^^nfft  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage,  bugloss, 
f^pixel,  p^Fsly,  dill,  bawm,  succory*  Magninus,  (regim.  sa^ 
f{HQtiSi  3,  pqrf.  cap.  S\J  omnes  aerbte  simpliciter  malce,  vid 
Mi :  ^1  herbs  are  simpty  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks.)  So 
did  th^t  siroifing  cook  in  ^Plautua  bold, 

-Non  ego  ccenam  condto^  ut  alii  coqui  sole]it» 


Out  mibi  condita  prata  in  patiois  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  ^on vivas  faciunt,  berbasque  aggerunt* 

Like  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress. 

That  put  whole  rocdows  iti  a  platter, 
Aad  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  beeves. 

With  hert>8  atid  grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbal 
SQ^i  (filets  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  eaenas  terrestres, 
Horace,  ecena$  sine  sanguine)  ;  by  which  raeanes,  as  be  fol* 


•  Hie  homines  tam  brevem  vitam  cpluut 

'Qui  berbas  hujusraodi  in  alvum  suam  congerunt  r 

l^arnud(4osuni  4ictu,  nbn  esu  modo, 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  nan  edunt,  homines  edunt. 

Tbeir  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  mast  neeijs  be  sliQrt^ 
And  'tis  a  fearful  thipg  for  to  report, 

f  Observat.  16.  lib,  10.  ^  Fscud(|li^^  act.  %  scea.  2»        «  Plautan  Utt4. 
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That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meatv 
Which  vxxy'juments  would  refuse  to  cat. 

*  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  afl 
tatu  raw,  though  qualified  with  oyl,  but  in  broths,  or  dtheiv 
wise*  See  more  of  these  in  ev^v  ''husbandman  alid  herbalists 

ttuotsJ]  Roots  fitsi  quarundam  gentium  opes  sini,  saith  firue* 
rinus — the  wealth  of  some  countreys,  and  sole  food!  are  windy 
and  bad^  or  troublesome  to  the  head^  asonyonSjgarlicK^scallions^ 
turneps,  carret3,  radishes,  parsnips.  Crato  {lib.  2.  comiL  1  ij 
disallows  all  roots ;  though  ^  some  approve  of  parsnips  and 
polatoes.  ^  Magninus  is  of  Crato's  opinion — '^  they  irauhU 
ike  minde^  ending  gross  Jumes  to  the  brain^  make  men  mad^ 
«speciaUy  garlicky  onyoms,  if  a  man  liberaJly  feed  on  them 
a  year  together.  Outanerius  {tract,  \S,-cap.  S.)  complains 
of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Uruerinus,  even  parsnips 
themselves,  wbich  are  the  best;  Lih^  9.  cap.  14^  pas tinaca^ 
rum  usus  succos  gignii  improbos. 

Frvits,"}  Crato /consiZ.  ^i.  Rb.  \,J  utterly  forbids  ail  manner 
of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts^ 
medlers,  serves,  &:c«  Sanguinem  infictunt^  saith  Villano«- 
vauas^  they  infect  the  blood;  and  putrifie  it,  Magniiius 
holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken,  via  cibi^  aui 
quantitate  magna,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  ^reai 
4)uantity.  ^Cardan  makes  that  a  cause  of  their  oontmual 
sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  because  tkey  iive  sd  much  on 
fruitSy  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Laureniius  ap|>rovc$  jof 
many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Mdamcholyf  which  others  dis- 
allow,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  apples,  {wbicb  some  likewise 
Gommend}'  as  sweetings,  pearmains,  pippins,  as  good  against 
melanehely ;  bat  to  him  that  is  any  way  inciined  to  or  touebeci 
with  this  malady,  ^Nicholas  Piso,  in  bis  Practicks^  forbids  all 
fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  atieast  and  not  raw« 
Amongst  other  fruits,  /"  Bruerinus  (out  af  Caleo)  excepts 
grapes  and  figs;  but  I  finde  them  likewise  rej^ected. 

Pulse*"]  AU  pulse  arei  naught,  beans,  jpeas,  iStdies,  &c^ 
they  fill  tbe  braia  (saith  Isaao)  withgross  fumes,  breed  black 
thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreames.  And  therefore^ 
that  wfaieb  Pythagoras  said  to  bis  scbollars  of  .old#  m^y  be  for 

*  Quare  roctius  valetudini  suae  quisquc  consulet,  ^ui,  lapcus  priorum  ^areo^xfi 
nienior,  eas  plane  vel  om'iseriC  vel  pafcede  gusf arit.  ktrsl^ius,  cap,  4  di  vcrd  iiAi  ihtd, 
*  tti  M'titAd^  3t  Ho«to,  P.  CrdBoMt  Nerbasteki.  Ac*  <  C«(^.  iS.  fHfU  S.  Bfigkt^ 

in  his  Tract  of  Mel.         <*  Intellectum  Curbant,  producunt  insaniam.  •  Audivi^ 

(inquit  Magnin.)  quod,  si  quis  ex.  iis  per  annum  continue  comedat,  in  insaniaqi 
Caderet.  c.  13.  ImproU  sticri  sunt  cap.  13.  ^  De  reram  vari^at.     In  Feisi 

pleninque  morbosi.  quod  f ratttks  confedant  ter  in  die.  I  Cup,  de  m^ 

♦l.ib.U.c*       ^ 

3 
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ever  applyed  to  melancholy  men,  Afahis  alstineie;  eat  »o 
peas  nor  beans.  Yet,  to  such  as  will  needs  cat  them,  I 
would  give  this  counsel! ;  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  and  Frietagius  prescribe^  for 
eating  and  dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Ibices,']  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are, 
for  that  cause,  forbidden  by  our  physitians,  to  such  men  as 
are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  hony  and  sugar.  ^  Some  except 
hony:  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable;  but  ^ dulcta 
se  in  lilem  vertunt;  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  for^ 
bids  all  spi^e  (in  a  consultation  6f  his  for  a  melancholy 
schoolmaster)^  omnia  ar&matica,  et  quidquid  sanguinem 
adurit :  so  doth  Fernelius,  consiL  45  ;  Guianerius,  tract.  i5, 
cQ;  Mercurialis,  con5. 189*  To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp 
and  sowr  things,  luscious,  and  over^sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl, 
vinegar,  verjuyce,  mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstruct 
tive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius  (in  his  bookes  de  sale, 
L  1.  c.  Ql.J  highlv  commends  salt;  so  do  Codronchus  in  his 
tract,  de  sale  Ausinthiiy  Lemn.  /.  3.  c,  9-  de  occtili.  nat. 
fnir.  Yet  common  experience  finds  salt,  and  salt  meats,  to 
be  great  procurers  of  this  disease :  and  for  that  cause,  belike, 
those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much  as 
in  their  oread,  ut  sine  perturlatione  amma  esset,  saith  mine 
author — that  their  soules  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread."}  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans, 
oats,  rye,  or  *^  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often 
spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juyce  and  winde,  John 
Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  contends 
much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  oread.  It  was  objected 
to  him,  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countreymea 
fed  on  oats  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace;  but  he  doth  ingenu- 
ously confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  an4  a  third  part  of  England, 
did  most  part  use  that  kinde  of  bread ;  that  it  was  as  wholesome 
as  any  grain,  and  yeelded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet 
Wecker  (out  of  Galen)  calls  it  hor^e-meat,  and  fitter  for  ju- 
ments  than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself^  ("Lib. 
1 .  De  cibis  boni  et  malt  succij  more  largely  discoursing  of 
corn  and  bread. 

IVineJ]  All  black  wines,  over  hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegapt,  Rumny,  brown* 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have 
thirty  severall  kindes  in  Muscovie--*all  ^lich  made  drinks  are 

•  Bright  (c.  6.)  excepts  hony  *  Hor.  apud  Scoltziuna,  copsil.  1.86.         *  Xc 

CPmcda^  crustam,  choleram  (}ula  gigoit  adustam.  Sc)ioI.  Sal. 
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hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  chdie* 
rick  complexion,  yong,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy  :  for 
many  times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causetb  it.  ArcuJanus 
.fc,  16.  in  9.  RhasUj  puts  in  *  wi»e  for  a  great  cause,  especrally 
if  it  be  immoderately  used,  Guiancrius  (Tract.  \5yCQj 
t  lis  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  u  horn  he  gave  entertain- 
ment in  his  house,  ^  that  in  one  moneilis  space,  were  loth  me^ 
lanchohj  by  drinking  of  wine  ;  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the 
other  sigb.  Galen  (t,  de  caussis  morb.  c.  3^,  Matthiolus  (on 
Dioscorides)  and,  above  all  other,  Andreas  Bacchius,  ^Z.  3. 18. 
19. 'ScV  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come 
by  wine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold, 
or  sluggish  melancholy^  4  cup  of  wine  is  good  physick  ;  and 
so  doth  ^Jercurial is  grant,  consiL  25.  In  that  case,  if  the  tem- 
perature'be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is 
much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 
.  Cider,  Terry."]  Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and  windy 
drinks,  and  for  that  cause,  to  be  neglected;  and  so  are  all 
those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.']  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or 
not  sod,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  unwhoU 
some,  frets  and  gauls,  &c.  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  ^  a  consul- 
tation of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  oi  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly, discommends  beer;  so  doth  <^Crato  (in  that  excellent 
counsel!  of  his,  Lib.  2.  consil.  t\J  as  too  windy,  because  of  the 
hop.  But  he  means,  belike,  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer 
used  in  some  other  parts  of  ^  Germany. 


-lOil  spisslus  t\\^. 


Dum  bibitur^  n^  darius  est^  dum  mingitur  ;  nnde 
Constat^  quod  multas  faeces  in  corporc'iinquat— - 

Nothing  comes  in  so  thick^ 
Nothing  goes  out  so  thin  ; 
It  must  needs  follow^  then^ 
The  dregs  are  left  within— 

as  that  old  ^  poet  ^offed,  calling  h  Stygice  mxmstrum  conforme 
paludi,  a  monstrous  drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But,  let  them 
say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it,  Uis  a  most 
wholesome  (^so  Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink; 
it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  hop,  that  rarifies  it,  and  hatb 
an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess, 
Fuchsius  approves^  Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many 
others* 

*  Vinum  turbidum.  "^  £x  vini  potentis'bibitlone,  duo  Alemioii  in  uno  mcnse 

^  melancbolici  facti  sunt.  ^  Hildesheim,  spicil,  fol.  373.  ^  Crassum  gene* 

rat  sanguinem.  ^  About  Dantzick,  Inspruck,  Hambiiig,  Lypsick.  •'He^^icuI 
jlbrinccnaig.  *  Potus  tun  salubxis  turn  jucundus,  I,  I, 
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-  H^afefsJ]  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  ai 
.  come  forth  of  pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholsome,  putrified, 
and  fall  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt, 
impure,  by  reason  of  the  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  They 
cause  fowl  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mlnde  of  man,  are 
unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  ^used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domestical)  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattel,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething 
dotb  defecate  it,  as  *»  Cardan  holds  ("Lib,  13.  subtil  J  it  mends 
ike  substance  and  savour  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  paradox.  Such 
beer  may.be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other,  as 
*Jobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  Galen,  (^Paradox,,  dec.  1. 
Paradox,  bj  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  waters 
doth  not  purge  or  purifie  thefli.  Pliny  (lib.  31.  c.  3^  is  of 
the  same  tenent ;  and  P.  Crescentius,  agriculi,  lib.  i.  et  lib* 
4.  c.  W.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4,  de  nai. 
aquarum^  such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  atxl  (by 
the  testimony  of  ^  Galen)  breed  aguesy  dropsies^  pleurisies, 
splenetick  and  melanckoh^  passions,  hurt  the  eysy  eause  a 
lad  temperature^  and  ill  disposition  of  the  wkole  hody^  with 
had  colour*    This  Jobertus  stifly  maintains,  f Paradox,  lib.  !• 

•  part  b)  that  it  causeth  bleer  eys,  bad  colour,  and  many  h>ath-» 
some  diseases  to  such  as  use  it.  This,  which  they  say,  stands 
with  good  reason;  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of 
Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.     *  Axius,  or  (as 

•  now  called)  Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all 
cattel  black  that  taste  of.  it'.  Aliacmon,  now  Peleca,  another 
stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattel  most  part  white,  si  potui 
ducas.  I.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  ^struma,  or  poke 
of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrrans,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as 
«  Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  ^  Bodine 
Sttpposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about 
Lsibden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  eaase,  and  that  thejiltk 
is .  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they 
that  u6e  fihby,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water^ 
must  needs  have  B»uddy,  ill-coloured,  tmpure,  and  infirm 
fodks:  and,  because  the  body  works  upon  the  miade,  they 

*•  Galen.  K  1.  desan.  tueod.     Cavendae  sunUaqux  ^uc  ex.  stagnis  hauriantur,  «S 
quae  turbidx-  et  male  olentes,  Sec.  *  IiinoxiuxA  reddit  el  bene  olentem. 

<  Contendit  hsc  vitiacoctione  non  emendari.  *  Lib.  de  bonitate  aque.     Hyw 

dropem  auget,.  febres  putridas,  splenem,  tusses ;  nocet  oculis ;  malum  habitum  cor« 
poris  ct  colorem.  *  Mag.  Nigrltatem  inducit,  si  pecora  biberint.  '^Aquje 

ex  nivibu$  coaflae  strumosos  faciunt.        .    t  Co»n>og.  1.  3.  cap.  36.  *  Method. 

Hist,  cap:  5.  fialbutiunt  Labdooi  in.  AquiUaii  ob  aq^^asj  atquc  hi  morbi  ab  aquis  id 
corpon  dcrivanlur. 
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s. 

shall    have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy 
spirits,  and  be  vealiy  subject  to  all  n^nner  of  infirniities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  \\ne  may  reduce  an  infinite  num*- 
ber  of  compoiind,^  artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks 
aflford  us  a  great  variety,  as  taylors  do  fashions  in  our  appareL 
Such  are  ^puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed, 
baked  meats,  so  weed,  indurate  meats,  frycd,  and  broyled,  but- 
tered meats,  condite,  powdred,  and  over-dryed,  ^  all  cakes, 
simnels,  buns,  cracknels,  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c«  frit- 
t^s,  -pancakes,  pyes,  salsag^s,  and  those  several  sawces,  sharp, 
or  over  sweet,  of  which  scientia  popinca  (as  Seneca  calls  it) 
bath  served  those  ^  Apician  trickes,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  iMJmired  in  the  accounts  of  his 
predecessour  J^o  cfecmt^; ;  and  which  prodigious  ryot  and  pro- 
digality have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingen- 
der  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those 
inward  parts  with  obstruction*.  Montanus  (consiL^i^J  gives 
instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such  tart 
sawces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  be  was  over*- 
much  delighted,  becan>e  melancholy,  and  was  evil-affected* 
Such  examples  are  familiar  add  common. 


SUBSECT.  11.  t 

Quantity  of  Dyet  a  Cause. 

THERE  isnot  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance 
it  self  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill  dressing  and  pre- 
parmg,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place, 
unseasonable  use  of  it,  **  intemperance,  over-much  or  over- 
little  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying.it  is,  Plures  erepulu  guam 
glckdius  ;  this  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword  ;  this  omni^ 
toraniia,  et  komicida  ptela,  this  all  devouring,  and  murdering 

fnl.     And  that  of  *  Pliny  is  truer ;  simple  dyet  is  the  best : 
eaping  up  nf  severall  meats  is  pernicions,  arid  sawces  worse  ; 
many  diskes  iring  many  diseases.    *Avicen  cryes  out,  that 

«  EduTra  ex  ttAguin*  fee  iuffii»csito  ]»nrti.  BiktiMhfihn.  ^  CupdAia  ytfo,  pla. 

centz,  belIaria,commentaque  aliacuriosa  pistorum  et  coquonim  gustui  servientium, 
ConcUiaitt  morbostum  corpoxi  tain  animo  insanabiles.  Philo  Judxus^  lib.  dc  vie-. 
^lats*  P.  Jov.  vita  ejus.  <  As  let^ice steeped  in  wine^  birds  fed  with  fennel  and 

sugar,  at  a  popes  concubine  used  in  Avignion.     Stephan.  ^  Animse  negotium 

iUafacesstt,  efe  de  templo  ]>ei|ixnmunduin  stabulum  facit  Peletias.  10.  c.  «  I^ib* 
11.  c.  5%  Homini  ciAws  utilif  simus  simplex ;  acervatio  ciborum  pestifera,  et  con* 
dioMnta  pemiciosav  multos  morbos  jnulia  fercula  ferunt.  ^  31  Dec.  2.  c.  NU 

llil  deUrius  quaiA  si  tsxnpus  justo  k>ngius  comedeudo  protrahatur,  et  varia  ciborum 
jenera  cOnjuDgantaf ;  inde  morbonmi  scaturigo,  qua:  ex  repugnantit  humoni« 
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frothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes  j  or  to  protract 
the  lime  of  meats  longer *than  ordinary  ;  frovi  thence  proceed 
our  ivjirtnities  ;  and 'tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  which 
arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of' gross  humours.  Thence,  saith 
*  Fenielius,  come  crudities,  vvinde,  oppilation?,  cachochymiOf 
plethora^  cachexia^  bradypepsia  :  **  nine  subiice  morteSy  at* 
€jue  intestata  senectus ;  siiddain  death,  ^c.  and  what  not? 

As  a  lamp  is  choaked  with  a  multitude  of  oyl,  or  a  little 
fire,  with  overmuch  wood,  quite  extinguished;  so  is  the  natural 
heat,  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the  body.  Perni- 
ciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile,  one  saith — an  insa- 
tiable paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  minde.  *  Mercurialis  will  have  it  a 
peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease.  Solenander  (consiL  5. 
sect.  3j  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melandioly,  al  intempestivis  comissatio7iibus,  unseason- 
able feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsell,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause* 
But  what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs?  ticar  «  Hippocrates 
himself,  lib.  2,  aphoris.  10.  Impure  bodies,  the  more  they  are 
nonrishedf  the  more  they  are  hurt ;  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrified  with  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  barm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeit- 
ting  ana  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  .rage  in  thig 
kinde.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of 
this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Anttquorum  Conviviis,  and 
of  our  present  age  :  quam  ^portentosce  ccencB,  prpdigious  sup- 
pers :.  ^quiy  dam  invitant  ad  coenam,  efferunt  ad  sepulcrumy 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apicios,  Heliogables  our  times  afford  ? 
Lucullus  ghost  walks  still ;  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo:  ^sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up« 


^  Magis  ilia  juvaDt>  quse  pluris  emuntur: 


the  dearest  cates  are  best;  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  be- 
stow twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns 
upon  a  dinner.  'Muly-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
spent  three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon :  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times :  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  IVe  loath  the  very 
^  light  y  (some  of  us^  a^  Seneca  notes)  because  it  comes  free;  and 

•  Path.  1. 1.  c.  14.  *  Juv.  Sat.  5,  •  Nimia  rrpletio  clborom  fecit  me- 

lancholicum.  *  Comestio  superflua  cibi,  et  potus  qiiantitas  nimla.  *  Im« 

pura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutris,  tanto  magis  Ixdis  :  putreFacit  enim  alimentum  vi- 
tiosus  humor.     '  ^  Vid.  Goclen.  de  portentosis  coenis,  &c.     Puteani  Com. 

«  Amb.  lib.  de  Teju.  cap.  14.  *•  Juvenal.  '  Guicrciardin.  *  Na.  quaest. 

4.  ca.  ult.  Fastidio  est  lumen  gratuitum ;  dolet  quod  solem,  quod  spiritum/emerenos 
possimus,  quod  {uc  aSr,  non  emptuf,  ex  facili,  &c.  adeo  mhil  placet,  nisi  quod  ca^ 
rum  est. 
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we  are  offended  with  the  suns  heaty  and  those  cool  blasts^  le^ 
€aus^  we  buy  them  not.  This  ayr  wc  breath  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing  pleascth  but  what  is  dear.  And, 
if  we  be  *witiy  in  any  thing,  it  is  ad  gulavi:  if  we  study  at 
all,  it  is  envdito  luxuj   to  please  the  palat,  and  to  saiisfie  the 

fut.     A  cook^f  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ''Livy  complains), 
ut  now  a  great  man  in  request :  cookery  is  become  an  artj  a 
noble  science :    cooks   are  gentlemen :    venter  dens.    They 
wear   their  brains  in  their  bellies^   and  their  guts  in  their 
heads,  (as  '  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time)  rushing 
on  their  own. oestruction,  as  if  a  map  should  run  upon  the 
point  of  a  sword;  usgue  dvm  rumpantur^  comedunt:  **all  day, 
all    night,  let   the  physiiian   say   what   he  will — imminent 
danger,  and  ferall  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seise  upon  them — 
they  will  eat  till  they.votnit,    fednnt  ut  vomant;  voniunt  nt 
edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Sol^o 
transitu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus :  his  meat  did  pass  through, 
and  away)  or  till  they  burst  again.     ^Strage  ammantium  ven-^ 
irem  onerantj  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  ^slaves^ 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis  an* 
gusius;  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.     «  Seti^ 
land,  rivers^  fakeSj  &c,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging 
guts.     To  make  up  the  mess,  wllat  immoderate  drinking 
m  every  place!  Severn potum  pota  trahthai  anusj  how  tbej^ 
flock  to  the  tavern  !  as  if  they  were  Jruges  cvnsumere  natt^ 
bom  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  (like  OffcUius  Bibu- 
lus,  that  famous  Roman  parasite,  quiy  dam  vixit,  atit  bibit  avt 
minxitj  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine ;  yea,  worse  than  a  cask, 
that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  it.     Yet  these 
are  brave  men  ;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver :  et  quof  ftw- 
runt  vitia,  mores  sunt :  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an 
honour:  nunc  vera  res  ista  eo  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30. 
in  5.  Ephes.  comments)  ut  effeminatce  ridendceque  ignaviiB 
loco  habeatur^  nolle  inebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no 
bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink,  fit  for  no  company:  he  is 
your  only  gallant  that  playes  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown ;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
bis  fellow  servant,  in  the  ^  poet,     j¥!depol!  f acinus  improbum, 

•  In^nipsi  ad  ^lam.  ^  Olim  vile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omni  arstimati- 

one ;  nunc  ars  haberl  coepta,  &c.  <=  Epist.  28. 1.  7.  Quorum  in  ventre  ingenium, 

in  patinis,  &c.  <*  In  lucemcoenatScrtorias.  'Seneca.  'Manctpia 

gulae,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sumptu  2cstimante«.  Seneca,  consol.  ad  Helviain. 
<  S^evicntia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  flHvii  et  maiia.  ^nas  Sylvius,  de  miser,  cu< 
pi.  >  Plautus, 
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one  urged  :  the  other  replyed,  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem;  erit 
till  ilia  res  konori :  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  tnanv  brave 
examples  to  bear  one  out ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  ean  drink 
most,  and  fox  his  fellow  soonest.  'Tis  xht^  summum  bonum  of 
our  tradesmen^  their  felicity^  life  and  scute,  (tanta  dtilcedine 
affectantj  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap,  12,  ut  mqgna  pars  non 
aliud  vifae  prcemmm  intelligatj  their  cbiefe  comfort,  to  be 
merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Mus- 
covites do  in  their  mede-inas^andTurkes  in  their  coiTee^* houses, 
which  much  resemble  our  taverns:  they  will  labour  hard  all 
day  long,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  speod  tothis  anni  labores 
(as  St.  Ambrose  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  ni^ht, 
as  Seneca  taxeth  some  in  hi8  times,  pe^vertunt  qfficia  nocits  et 
luc%% ;  wheu  we  rise^  tbey  commonly  go  to  bed^  like  our  An- 
tipodes^ 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afBavit  anhelis 
J  His  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius^ 


Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 


Mane;  diem  totum  stertebat.- 


Smyndiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much 
as  once  in  twenty  yeares.  Verres,  against  whom  Tullie  so  much 
inveighs,  in  wtnter  he  never  was  extra  tectum,  vzx  extr^ 
lectvm^  never  almost  out  of  bed,  *still  wenching,  and  drink*- 
ing ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriades  in  our  dayes. 
Tbey  hdiS^  gymnasia  libouum,  schools  and  rendezvous;  these 
Centanres  and'  Lapithae  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  ballsj^ 
invent  new  trickes,  as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveve, 
pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumados,  &€•  innumerable  salt- 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  them- 
selves by  taking  antidotes,  ''to'  carry  their  drink  the  better  : 
*  and,  when  naught  else  serves,  they  will  go  fort  h^  or  be  con'* 
veyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink 
(f/resh.  They  make  lawes,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendifal* 
laciasy  and  'orag  of  it  when  they  have  done^  crowning  that 
man  that  is  soonest  gone>  as  their  drunken  predecessoura 
have  done,  (^quid  ego  video  f  Vs.  Cum  corona  Pseudo^ 
lum  ebfium  tuumj  and>  when  tbey  are  dead^  will  have  a 

•  Hof.  *  Diel  Brevitas  c«»vtviis,  no6lU  longitudo  stupris,  conterebatur. 

*£t,  quo  plbs  crpiaftt,  irritatnenta  rxcogUantur.  '  Foras  portanCur,  utad  coo* 

vivium  reportentur ;  Tq>)eri  ut  cxhavriaut,  et  exhatirive  nt  b'rbant.   Ambros,         '  lom 
gentia  vasa,  vdiit  ad  ostcntauoDcm,  ^c.  '  Flautus. 
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can  of  wine,  with  »Mafon*8  old  woman,  10  be  engraven'  on 
their  tombes.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justifie  their 
wickedness,  with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  **  drunken- 
ness is  better  for  the  body  than  ^>hysick,  because  there  be  more 
old  drunkards,  than  <^d  physitians."  Many  such  frothy  ar- 
guments they  have,  In^^g  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as 
they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  *»glew  like  to  that  of 
good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,  Bono- 
suR,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome  (or  Alcgabalus  rather,  as 
be  was  styled  of  old,  as  ^Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old 
coyns);  so  do  many  great  men  still,  as  **Heresbachiu8  ob- 
serves. When  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eys  stare>  like  Bitias  in 
the  poet^ 


Spuinantem  pateram)- 


-(  e  ille  impiger  hansit 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  th« 
spectatours  will  applaud  him ;  the  ^  bishop  himself^  (if  he  belye 
them  not)  with  his  chaplain^  will  stand  hy^  and  do  as  much  ; 
O  dignum  principe  haustum!  *iwas  done  like  a  prince.  Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish :  velut  in-^ 
fundibula^  integras  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  pacu- 
lis  ipsi  monstrosi  monstrosius  epoiant,  making  barrels  of'  their 
bellies.  Incredibile  dicta,  (as  ^  one  of  their  own  countrey- 
men  complains)  ^  quantum  liquoris  immodestissima  gens  ca» 
piaty  &c.  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk,  crown 
him  and  honour  him  for  it,  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  hipi,  kill  him:  a  most  intolerable  offence,  and 
not  to  be  forgiven.  '  He  is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink 
with  him,  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So,  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  (saitb  Alex- 
ander Gaguinus)  ^that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of 
his  master;  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held 
the  bravest  fellow,  that  carry es  his  liquor  best ;  when  as  a 
brewers  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker  ; 
yet,  for  his  noble  exploits  in  this  kinde,  he  shall  be  accounted 
a  most  valiant  man  j  for   ^  tarn  inter  epulas  foriis  vir  esse 

'I-ih.  S.  Anthol.  c.  20;  *  Gratiam  concillant  potando.  *  Notis  ad 

Cnuts.  *  Lib,  dt  educandis  prlncipum  liberis.  *  Virg.  *  Idem 

atrenui  potoris  episcopi  sacellanus,  cum  ingentem  pateram  exhaurit  prLnceps. 
•  Bbkemus,  Iq  Saxonia.  Ad«Q  immoderate  et  immodcste  ab  ipsit  bibitur,  ut,  in' 
eoippptationibus  (uis,  ik>(i  cyathls  solum  et  cantharis  sat  infundere  possint,  sed  ini.. 
pletum  mulctralc  apponant,  et  acutella  injecta  hortantur  quemlib^t  ad  libitum  potaie, 
^  P^ttt  incredibile,  quantum  bujusce  liquorLs  imniode&ta  gens  capiat :  plus  potaittem 
aQiicisshnum  h«heii^  ct  serto  coromnt,  iaimicissimum  e  contra  qyi  non  vult,  et  cxde 
ct  fu^biu  cxpiqnt*  ^Qui  potarc  recusat,  hostls  habetur ;  etcxde  nonnunquaixt 

fes  expiatur.  ^  Qui  melius  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  meiior  habetuf  miniiter. 

^  Grec.  poeU  apud  Stobxum,  scr,  18/ 
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potest  ac  in  hello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting,  as 
in  fighting ;  and  some  of  our  city  captains^  and  carpet  knights, 
will  make  this  good  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wil- 
fully pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  tfieir 
wits,  stratngle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  theother  extream,  aixl  draw  this  mischiefeon 
their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  dyet,  being  over- pre- 
Gtse^  cockney-hke,  and  curious  in  their  observation  of  meats,, 
times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes — just  so  many  ounces 
at  a  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoyns),  so  much  at  supper;  not 
a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours; 
adyet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth;  at  din- 
ner, plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mut- 
ton, wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry  thought  of  a  hen,  &c. — to 
sounder  bodies,  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  of- 
fend in  over- much  fasting ;  pining  a  dayes,  (saith  *  Guianerius) 
and  waking  a  nights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turkes  in  these  onr 
times  do.  Anchorites^  monkes,  and  the  rest  of  that  supersti^ 
tious  ranky  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath 
<^ten  seen  to  have  hapned  in  his  time)  through  immoderate 
fastingy  have  le&n  frequently  mad.  Of  such  men,  belike, 
Hippocrates  speaks,  (\  jiphor.  b)  when  as  he  saith,  ^  they  more 
offend  in  too  sparing  dyet,  and  are  worse  damnified,  than  they 
that  feed  liberally,  ana  are  ready  to  surfeit. ' 

SUBSECT.  in. 

Cusiome  of  Dyet,   Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they 

cause  or  hinder. 

NO  rule  is  so  generall,  which tidmits  not  some  exception; 
to  this  therefore  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I 
shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons)  and  those  in- 
conveniences which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an 
intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custome  somewhat 
detracts,  and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  2 -^^/)Ao- 
m.  50.  ^  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accilstomed  to, 
though  they  be  evil  iti  their  own  nature,  yet  they  are  less  of- 
fensive.   Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected^  that  it  were  a 

*  Qui  de  die  jejunant,  et  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiam  ;  et  qui  na- 
turae modum  excedunt.  c.  5.  tract.  15.  c.  2.  Longa  famistolcnntii,  ut  lis  saepe  ac- 
ciditqui  tantocum  fqfvore  Deo  servire  cupiunt  per  jejanium,  quod  xnaniaci  eHici- 
antur,  ipse  vidi  sspe.  ^  In  tenui  victu  aegri  delinquunt;  ex  quo  fit  ut  major! 

aiEciantur  drtrinicato,*  ma  jerque  fit  error  tenui  quam  pleniore  victu.  *  Q^x 

longo  tempore  consmU  «mt,  e^iamsi  deteriora|  minus  in  assuctij  molestave  sclent. 
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meer  *  tyranny  to  live  after  tbbse  strict  rules  of  physick  ;  for 
custome  *'doth  alter  nature  it  self;  and,  to  such  as  are  used  to 
them,  it  makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times 
to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are  windy  drinks ;  (so 
are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some 
shires  of  »*=  England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscova  in 
Spain,  'tis  their  common  drink;  and  they  are  no  whit  offended 
with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they  live  most  on  roots^ 
raw  herbs,  camels  **  milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them  ;  which 
to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacttcinns 
vescunturj  (as  Humfrey  Lluyd  confesseth,  a  Cam^ro-Britiain 
himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius)  they  live 
most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  (ish,  roots,  *  butter; 
and  so  ^t  this  day  in  Greece,  as  ^Bellonius  observes,  they  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  maxima  pars- 
victus  in  came  consistit ;  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  (saith 
•Polydor  Virgil)  as  all  northern  countreys  do;  and  it  would 
be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or  they  to  live 
after  ours:  we  drink  beer,  they  wine:  they  use  oyl,  we  butter: 
we  in  the  north  are  •*  great  caters,  they  most  sparing  in  those 
hotter  countreys :  and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our  own 
customes,  are  well  pleased.  An  ^Ethiopian  of  old,  seeing  an 
European  eat  bread,  wondred,  quomodo  stercorihus  vesceiites 
viveremuSf  how  we  could  eat  such  kinde  of  meats :  so  much 
differed  his  countrey-men  from  ours  in  dyet,  that  (as  mine 
'author  inferrs),  si  quis  illorum  viclum  atnd  nos  cemiilari 
vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  one 
to  nourish,  as  cicuta^  aconitumj  or  hellelror  it  self.  At  this 
day,  in  China,  the  common  people  live,  in  a  manner,  alto- 
gether on  roots  and  herbs ;  and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  asse, 
mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh  is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest:  so  •'Mat. 
Riccius  the  Jesuite  relates,  who  lived  many  yeares  aniontrsi 
them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  mea^,  and  most  commonly  ^  horse- 
flesh, drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old — 

•  Qui  medice  vivit.  miser«  vivit.  *  Consuetudo  altera  natura.  «  Herc^ 

fordshirc,  Gloucestershire,  Vl'^orcestcrshire.  *  Leo  ATer.  1.  1.  Solo  camderuin 

lacte  conteiici,  nil  prcrerea  deliciaruin  amblunt.  •  Flandri  vinum  butyro  dilu- 

tum  blbunt  (nau&eo  referens) :  ubique  butyrum,  inter  omnia  fercula  et  bellaria,  locum 
obtinet.     Steph.  prxi'at.  Herod.  '  Dcle^ntur  Gtxc'i  piscibus  magis  quam  car- 

nibus.  e  Lib.  1.  hist.  Aug.  *•?.  joviusdescrip.  Britonum.     They  sit, 

cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinni&r  In  Island,  Muscovie,  and  those  northern  parts. 
>Suidas,  vit.  Herod.  Nihilo  ciim  eo  melius  quam  siquis  cicutam,  aconitum,  &c. 
^Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Hortensium  herbarum  etolerum  apud  Sinas  quam 
apud  nos  longe frequentior  usus;  COmplurcs  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  nulla  alia  rci 
vel  tenuitatis  vel  religionis  causs^,  vescentes.  Equos,  mulos,  asellos,  ice,  aeque  fere 
vescuntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat,  Riccius.  lib.  5.  c,  IS.  ^Tartar!  mulis,  equis 

vescuntur,  et  crudis  ^amibus,  et  fruge$  cQiKcianvuit)  dicent«8,  hoc  jumentorum  pabu« 
luffi  et  bouaii  non  hominuio. 
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'   (Et  I^c  concretum  cum  sanguine  (xHat  equino) 

•  

They  scoffe  at  our  Europeans  for  eating  bread,  wjiich  they  call 
tops  of  weeds,  and  horse-meat,  not  fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scali- 
ger  account  theni  a  sound  ai>d  witty  nation/  living  an  hun- 
dred yeares;  even  in  the  civjlesi  conntrey  of  them,  they  do  thus, 
as  Benedict  the  Jesuite  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogorg.  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which  Riccius  contends  to 
be  the  same  with  Gamhalu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their  bread 
is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles;  and 
their  othei^-fare,  as  in  Island,  (saiih  ^Dithmarus  Bleskenius) 
butJef^  cheese,  and  fish;  their  dHnk  water  ;  their  lodging  on 
the  ground.  In  America,  in  many  places^  their  bread  is  roots^ 
th^ir  n^eat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &c.  and  such  fi-uits.  There 
4e  of  them,  too,  that  familiarly  drink ''salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  cat  ^raw,meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight;  with  some, 
fish,  serpents,  spiders;  and  in  divers  places  they  **eat  mans 
flesh  raw,  and  roasted,  even  theemperour  "^  Metazuma  himself. 
In  some  coasts  again,  ^one  tree  yeelds  them  coquernuts,  meal 
and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (with  bis  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.«  and  yet  these  men,  going  naked,*  feeding 
coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  yeares,  are  seldorae  or  never 
sick ;  all  which  dyet  our  pliysitians  forbid.  In  Westphaling* 
they  feed. most  part  on  fat  meats  and  worts,  knuckle- deep, 
and  call  it  ^ cerebrum  Jovis;  in  the  Low.Countreys,  with 
roots;  in  Italy,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The  Turkes,  saith 
Busbequius,  delight  most  in  frycd  meats.  In  Muscovie,  gar- 
lick  and  onyons  are  ordinary  meat  and  sawce,  which  would  be 
pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to 
others;  and  all  is  *•  because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto  it, 
Husbandmen,  and  such  as'labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross 
meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  fO  ^ura  messhrum  ilia  !J  coarse  bread 
at  all  times,  ge  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  full  stomach;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physick ;  so  that  custome  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers 
'finde  this  by  common  experience :  when  they  come  in  far  coun- 
treys,  and  use  their  dyet,  they  are  suddainly  oiFcnded  ;  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen,  when  they  touch  tipon  the  coasts 
of  Africk,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  ino«^ 

•IslanditT  descriptlone.  Vlftus  corum  butyro,  lafte,  caseo  consistit:  p!sce»  loco 
panis  hab«nt ;  potus  aqua,  aut  serum  ;  sic  vivitnt  sine  medtcina  multi  ati  ennos  200. 
►Lact.  Occident.  Ind.  dcscrip.  1.  11.  c,  10.  Aquam  xnarmam  biberc  sueti  absque 
noxa.  «  Davies  &ecund  voyage.  *  Patagones.  «  Benzo  et  Fer.  Cor- 

tesiiw,  lib.  novus  orbis  inscrip.  <' Linscoften,  c.  56.  Pdlmae  mstar,  totiusorbis 

arboribus  longe  prxstantior.  »  Lips.  ep.  *^Tcneris  assaescere  muitum. 

^Kcpentinz  mutationes  noxam  paritint^    Hippocnt.  aphorism.  21.  ep,  6.  se^.  $• 
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lested  with  calentures^  fluxes,  and  much  distempered  .by  rea«» 
son  of  their  fruits.  *  Peregrinay  etsi  suavia^  solent  vescentibus 
perturhaiiones  inngnes  aijerre :  strange  meats,  though  ptea<- 
&ant,  cause  nptable  alterations  and  distempeils.  On  the  other 
side,  use  or  custome  mitigates  or  makes  ail  good  again.  Mi-^ 
thridaies,  by  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  able  to 
drink  poyson;  and  a  m^id,  (as  Curt ius. records)  sent  to  Alex- 
ander from  King  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from 
her  infatjcy.  The  Turkes  (saith  BeHonius,  Hi.  3.. cap,  15J 
eat  opium  familiarly,  a  dram  at  once>  which  we  dare  not  take 
in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  ai^ 
Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three 
dayes;  and  yet  consulto  loquelmiur,  spake  understandlngly ;  so 
much  can  ciistcHpoie  do.  ^  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  8hepher4 
that  could  cat  hellebor  in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan 
concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consuetudinem  uicunque  ferendam% 
fiisi  valde  malam  ;  custome  is  ht)wever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
extream  bad.  He  adviseih  all  men  to  keep  their  pid  customes, 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  ^  Hippocrates  himself:  dandum 
aliquid  temporiy  cBiatij  regioni,  cansuetudini,  and  therefore  to 
^  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  dyet,  bath,  exercise,  &c.  or 
whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception. is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such 
meats*  .  Though  .they  be^bard  of  digestion,  melancholy  |  yet  as 
(Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lih.  Insiit.sect^  QJ  Uhestofnach  doth 
Hadily  digfisty  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats  we  Iqvc. 
most,  and  are  pleasing  tous^  abhorrs  on  the  other  side  such  as 
we  distaste;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  jiphoris.  9*  38* 
Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see 
axQasled  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  ^  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exceptipn  is  necessity,  poverty,,  wantj  huneer^ 
which  drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they 
iire  loath,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to  accept  of  it ;  ag 
beverage  in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  gre^t  cities,^  to  feed  oti 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  out-lawes^  in 
''  Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  .to  their  shifts^  did  eat  raw 
flesh#  and  desh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in.  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  for  some  fi^w  moneths.  These  things  do  mitigate  or 
disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and 
make  it  more  tolerable;  but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy^  live  plen* 

•  Bruerinus,  1.  1.  c.  S3.  ^  Simpl.  med.c.  4. 1.  1.  *  Heumius,  l.S. 

c.  19.  prax.  medi  •*  Aphoris.  17.  *  In  dubiis  consuetudinem  sequa* 

lur  adolcMiens,  ct  in  coeptis  pcrscvcrcL  '  Qui  cum  voluputc  assumuntur  cibi, 

veiitriculus  avid  ius  complcctitur,  expedltiusquc  concoquit;  et,  qus  displiccnt,  avcr- 
satur.  9  Nothing  agaiocta  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is*  '^  Lib.  7.  Hist. 

Scot. 

Vol.  I.  R 


in    ^  Heieniimi  and  Bvaeuninmy  Causes.  [pMt.  1.  Sect.  S« 

te^sly^  at  ease,  xnsy  take  their  choycei  and  refrain  ff  they 
^11,  these  viands  are  to  beforborn,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or 
sttspect  melancholy^  as  they  tender  their  healths :  otherwise,  if 
Ihey  be  iniemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at  their  peril 
ht  (U    Qui  iwrnetj  amat^  Ave,  ei  cavcm 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Reiettlion  and  Evacuation  a  eauscy  and  how, 

OF  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kindes,  which 
are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many 
tifnes  of  melancholy.  ^  Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance 
to  this  head ;  others,  ^  alt  that  is  separated  or  remains, 

CosHvenessJ]  Ib  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
Up  costi^hess,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements, 
which,  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy 
in  particntar.  ^  Celsus  flib»  l.cap.Sj  saith  it  produceth 
injlamfHation  of  the  heady  dulness,  cloudiness,  head^ake,  ^c. 
Prosper  Calenus  fHb.  deatrd  bUeJ  will  have  it  distemper  not 
Hhe  organ  only^  ^  but  the  minde  it  self  by  troubling  ofit: 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  ^rst  bool^  of*  Sckenkius hisMedicinal  observations*  A 
yong  inercbsmt,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for 
ten  dayes  space  never  went  to  atool :  at  his  return  he  was  grie«> 
Vously  melancholy, '  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  wouU 
hot  4»e  perswaded^  hvH  that  all  his  mony  was  gone.  H  is  friends 
thou^t  tiiat  he  had  some  phiHrum  ^iven  him ;  but  Cnelinus^ 
H^hysitian,  being  sent  for,  found  bis  s-costiveness  alone  to  be 
the  canse,  and  t^herevpon  gave  him  a  clister,  by  which  he 
traa  speedily  recovered.  Tnncavellius  fconsuU.  55.  lib.  \J 
safth  as  mucli  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he  administered 
physrck;  and  Bodericus  a  Fonseca  (consuit*  85.  tom^%)  *^ 
k  pMient  of  his,  that  for  ^ight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore 
^ndatifcfaoly  nflected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there 
'are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  times ;  as  Fernelius  ac- 
«ount»them,  (Vath.  lib.  l.  cap.  15  J  as  suppression  of  emrods, 
monelhly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate,  or 
no  use  at  all  of  Venus;  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

^  Detention  of  emhids,  or  monethly  issues,  Villanovanus 
fBreviar.lib.  1.  cap.  \%.J  Arculanus,  (cap.  10.  in  9.  Rhasis^ 
VlttoriusFiventinus,  fpract.mag.  Tract. ^.  cap.  l5.«>Bruel^&c. 

•  30.  artis.  •  Quae  exccmuntur  aut  subsistunl.  «  Ex  ventre  suppresso, 

indamxnationcs,  capitis  dolorcs  cali^incs,  crescunt.  ^  £xcremcnta  retenta  mentis 

ngiutionexn  fffeie  «olent«  *  Cap.  de  niel.  <*  Tarn  dcHrus,  ut  vtx  se  hotni- 

rem  agnosceret'  ff  AIvui  astrlctus  catisia.  ^  Per  octo  dies  alvum  ciccuok 

^iibet,  €t1iihil  Ftddit*  ^  ^\st  per  nares,  sive  bseiaoirho¥dcs« 
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out  for  ordinaTjr  causes.  Fuchsius  fLs.secti,6.c»S0j^eeB 
farther,  and  saith,  *  that  many  men,  nnseasonally  cured  ef 
the  emrodsy  have  been  currttpled  with  melanckoly;  sedtinc  W 
nvoid  Scylla^  'they fall  into  Chary biis.  GAm  fLdek^Mt^ 
tommen.  3.  adiext.  26/  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Luciui 
Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  bjr  fibi«  me^ies:  * 
itnd  ^  Sckenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  twotneiaMboly 
and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppres«[ioii  of  their 
moneths.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it 
be  suddainly  stopt,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  ^  Villano« 
vanus  urgeth  :  and  ^  Fuchsias  f^ih.  2«  sect.  6.  ca/D.  Sd^  stMy 
maintains,  that  uiihout  great  danger,  suck  atii'ssUB  may  nud 
be  stayed. 

Venus  omitted  prodpceth'like  effects.     MMhiolus  ftpisi.KB. 
L  penutt.J  *  avonchefh  of  his  knowledgCf  tfiut  s^me  though 
baskfuiness  abstained  from  venery,  and  tkeretiponi/ecame^uery 
heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others,   thai  were  very -timfmna, 
melancholy^  and  beyond  all  measure  sad*     Ori^sios /^eif. 
Collect.    I.  €.c.  97/    speaks  of  some>  ^  That,  if*  thew  do  mat 
use  carnal  copulation^  are  continually  troubled  wkh  neauigisBS 
and  hcad-ahe;  and  some  in  the  same  case  iy  intermission  &fit. 
Not-use  of  it  hurts  many;  Arculanus  (c.  6.  m9.  SJuuisJ  4Um1 
Magninus   ("part.  3i   cap.   5J    think,   because  t  ii  sends  vp 
poysoned  vapours  to  the  vrdin  and  heart.     And  so  dodl  Gdea 
himself  hold,  that,  if  this  wa/ttrai  5^d  ie  over*Umg  kepi  fin 
some  parties)  it  turns  to  poyson.    Hieronymus  Mefouridns^ 
in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  afi  cBperiatl  caufie  lof 
this  malady,  ^priapismuSy  satyriasis,  tf  c.  Halyabbas  /9«71kior* 
c.  36J  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  ViilaAovftiiUt 
{Breviar.   I.  \.  c.   }SJ  saith  he  knew  ^manf  monkes  tmd 
widows,  grievously  troubled  with  metanchtdy,  eindthtUfir^ 
this  sole  cantse.    ^  Lodovicus  Mercatus  (L  9.  de  mtdierti^  sjf^ 
feet.  cap.  4.)  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  morbis  mulUr*  i.  fc 
x*.  3. J  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  h&ve  it  produce  # 
peculiar  kinde  of  melancholy,  in  stale  maids,  atkis^  and  u4*- 
(lows,   ob  snppressionem  mensium  ei  Kenerem  omismm,  ii* 
midcB,  maest€B,  anxice,   verecundce,  suspiciosce,  languentes^ 

*  MuUi,  intempestive  ab  hzmorrhoVdibus  curati,  melancholil  Correpti  su&C     In* 
ciciit  in  Scyllam,  &Jc.  ^  lib.  1.  de  Miiaia.  <  Breviar.  L  7*  c.  48. 

*  Non  sine  magno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribus  promanat,  noxii  saogui* 
fits  vacuatto    imped iri  *potest.  *  Novi  quosdam,  prae  pudore  a  coitu  absti* 

Dentet,  torpidos  pigrosque  factos;  ^onnullos  etiam  melancholicos  praeter  modum, 
mocstos,  timidosque.  '  Nonnuili,  nisi  coeant,  assidue  capitis  gravjt^te  inlc^ 

ttantur.  Dicic  sc  novisse  quosdam  tristes,  et  ita  factos  ex  intennis^ioix  Veneris* 
s  Vapores  venenatos  mittit  sperma  ad  cor  ct  cerebruTtu  .  Sperms,  plus  dlu  relentuiCt 
transit  In  vcnenum.  ^  Graves  producit  corporis  et  animi  argritudines.  '  Ex 
iperxnate  supra  modum  retento,  monachos  et  viduas'  melancholico^  sacpe  Heri 
vidi.  ^  MelaQcholla  orta  a  vasts  seminariis  in  utero, 

R  2     . 
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mmsilii  mopes,  cum  summdvita  et  rerum  meliorum  .despera^- 
tl07^,-&c%  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all 
ibrwant  of  hu9bands.'  iEHanus  Montahus  (cap.  37.  de  me^ 
lanckoLj  conficiOB  as  much  out  of  Galen ;  so  doth  Wierus. 
Cbri8ts>phoru«  a  V<ga  fde  arU  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  14  J  related 
many  such  examples  of  men  and  women^  that  he  had  seen  so 
melancholy.  Felix  Plaier,  in  the  fir^t  book  of  his  Observations, 
*  iells  n  story  of  an  antient  genllenian  in  Alastia^  that  mar- 
rued  a  yong.  wfe  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that 
kmdefar  a  long  time  together ^  by  reason  of  his  severall  injir^ 
mitieSi.  But  9he$  because  of  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  fell 
into  a  horrible  fury  y  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see 
her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with 
her,  &k^  ^  Bernardus  Paternus,  a  physhian,  saith  he  knew  a 
good  honest  godlypriest,  thai,  because  he  would  neither  will" 
mgly  marry,  nor.  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous 
melancholy  Jits.  Hildesheim  ($picil.  y  hath  such  another 
example  ot  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had 
aopo  1580.  Ja^on  Pratensis  eive$  instance  in  a  marryed  man, 
that,  from  his  wifes  death  abstaining,  ^  after  marnqge,  be- 
come  exceeding  melancholy  ;  Rodencus  d.  Foustc^s  in  a  yong 
siao  so  .isusrafiected>  torn.  d.  consult.  83.  To  these  you  may 
tt^,  .if  yott.  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in 
lik<i8ort^  and  sp  .cured^  out  of  Poggiiis  Florentinus., 
r  Ix^oiperate  y.enus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the^ther  extream. 
Gdc»/K  6,  de  mor bis  popular,  sect*  5.  text.  ^6J  reckons  up 
melancholy  apoongst  those  diseases  which  are  ^  exasperated 
liUMemenf^:  so  doth  Avicenna,  (2.  3.  c.  11)  Oribasius,  ("loc. 
c%tai../^ic\tins,  {lib*  S.  de  sanitate  tuenddj  Marsilius  Cogna- 
(jua^  Moatal^s,  (cap.  ^I.J  Guianerius,  (Tract.  3.  cap.  ^.J 
Magninus,  (catp.  5.part.  Sj  ^^ives  the  reason,  because  Ht  in- 
ffigidoit^s  and  dryes  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits  ;  and 
iMHuld  tker.ffore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry,  to  take  heed 
^and  to  auoidit,  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchinus  (in  9  Rha" 
sisifoap*  15  J  4^cribe.s  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  pa- 
tient of  bis>  that  marryed  a  yong  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  ?  and 

*  Nobilis  senex  Alsatus  jtivenem  uxorcm  diixit :  at  rile,  collico  dolore  et  multis 
Snorbis  correptus,  non  potuit  prxstareofBciuvi  mariil.  vix  inito  matrimonio  acgrottis. 
H!a  in  horrcn()um  furoretn  incidit,  obVenerem  cohibitam,  ut  omnium  earn  invisen- 
cium  congressunif  voce,vuUu,  gestu,  expeterct;  /'(,%] uum  non  consengrent,  xnolossos 
Anglicano»  magno  expetiit  clamore.  ^  Vidi  Kaicrdotem  optimum  et  pium^ 

qui,  quod  aollet  uti  Veiierei  in  melancholica  symptomala  incidit.  <  Ob  absti- 

nrntia;^ a  concubitu  iacidit  in  mdaocholiam.  'Quana  coitu  exacerhantur. 

*8uperfluum  coitum caiissaxn ponunt.  '  lixsiccat corpus,  spiritus  comumit,  &c. 

caveant  ab  hoc  sicci,  velut  inlmico  mortal i«  k  Jta  cx&iccatus,  ut  e  mel^cholico 

mtim  fuerit  msanuijab  humectipitibus  curatusr 
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^0  dryed  himself  with  chamler-work,  that  he  becdme^  insAcmf 
space y  Jrom  melanchcli/y  mad:  he  cured  him  by  moistoing 
-remedies.  Fhc  hkc  example  I  finde  in  Lselius  a  Fonte-Euguw 
binus^  ^consult.  iQgJ  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice^  that,  upon  Ihte 
^ame  occasion,  was  first  melanchol)^^  afterwards  mad.  Bead 
4n  him  the  «tory  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  .oaiise  it^  as  .welt  as  these 
>above«namiHi,  beit  bile^  ^  ulcer,  issue,  &c»  Hercules  de  Saxoni^ 
{UL  ] .  cap.  16J  and  Uordonius,  verifie  this  out  ?of  their  ex«- 
.perience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who,  as  Jong 
as  the  sore  was  open,  lucida  halmit  mentis  iniervalla^  was  well; 
but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy 
fit  seised,  on  htm  ag^ia* 

Artificial  £Tacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  asi»6l-hou8cs; 
baths,  blo0d* letting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderattly 
used,  ^  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  na-» 
ttural  or  artificial,  and  oSend,  extream  hot,  or  cold;  ^one  aryes, 
the  other  refrigerates,  over-much,  Montanus  /const/* -  1S7> 
saith,  they  over^heat  the  liver.  Joh»  Struthius  fStigmat.  artiSf 
L  4.  c.  9J  contends,  '^that^  if  one  stay  longer  than 'ordinkty 
at  the  Oath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable:  times,  he  puin^ 
fies  the  huinoursin  his  body.  Ta  this  purpose  wirites  Ma^i«* 
nus  fi,  3.  c.  5J.  Guianerius  {"Tract.  15.  c.  31^  utterly  disal4 
lows  all  hot  baths  in  melaneholy  adust*  ^I  saw  (satthhe)  ^ 
man  that  laboured  fif  the  gowt^  who,  to  be  freed  of  his  nuilady, 
came  to  theJjuth,  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  di$ease,iMi 
got  anot Iter  worse y  and  that  wqls  madness.  But  this  judge- 
meat  varies,  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hpt  or  cold.  Baths  may 
be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another:  that  which 
will  curje  it  in  tiiis  party,  may  cause  i.t  io  a  secund. 

Phlebotomy,']  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected  may  do 
TXiuch  harm  io  the  body,  wbt^n  there  is  amanifest  r^dundanc%of 
bad  humours,  and  n>elancholy  blood;  and  when  thes^ humours 
heat  and  boyl^  if  this  be  not  U9^d  iu  time,  the  parties  afiiK;ted|f 
f^o  inSamedi  are  ingre^t  danger  to  be  mad;  but,  if  it  be  unad^ 
visedly,  imporiunejy,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as  mucfii 
harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  apd  con* 
shilling  them,  As  Job.  ^ Curio,  in  his  teqib  chapter,  .well  re* 
prehends,  such  kind  of  leiting blood  doth  more  hurt  tban  good : 
V^ha  humours  ragj^  rr^uch  more  than  they  dO- before;  qnS  is  so 

far, from  avoiding  melancholy j  that  it  incregseth  it,  arid 

'       '•  .  -■■•'•■'. 

*  Ex  cauterip  ec  ulgsi;  exsiccato.  ^Cord.  c.  10,  lib.  1.  discommends  CQld 

|»ih$,  as  noxious,.  « Siccum  reddunt'corpus*  *Si  qtiis  longias  n^o^ut 

in  its,  aut  nimis  frequenter  aut  import]une  utatur,  ham'oret  puCrHacit.  •  Ego 

anno  superlore  qucind^m  guttosum  vidi  adustum,  qui,  lit  Uberanetur  de  gutta,  ad 
^Inea  accessit,  ct,  dc  gutti  liberatus,  maniacus  h€iu%  est.  ^On  Scholt  Salcmibiiv^ 
■Calefa£lioetebulHtTo4}er  venae  iii<;istonem  fnacit  **PC  inci^tiilt  ftatufe^ur;  '^'^ 
)^)^^  ippctM  livmorcs  ^r  corpus discurrum.  •-•••* 
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mMtweth  ike  sigfy.     *  Prosper  Catenas  observes  as  much  af 
:ati  ^hlebotottiy^  except  they  keep  a  very  good  dyet  after  it :  yea, 
and^  as  ^Leonartus  Jacchinas^  speaks  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence^ *■  the  Hood  is  much  Slacker  to  many  men  (xfler  their 
ietiing  of  Hood,  than  it  was  at  first.     For  this  cause,  belike, 
Sallust.  Salvianus  (I.  3«  c.  \)  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood- 
rlettinr  at  aH  m  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds 
from,  blood.     He  was  (it  appears^  by  his  own  words,  in  that 
j^ace)  master. of  an  hospital  of  madmen,  ^aud  founds  by 
iong  experience f  thai  this  kinde  of  evacuation,  either,  in  heaa^ 
ftrm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more. harm  than  good.    To  this 
opinion  of  bid,  "" Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite:  though  so'me 
wink  aty  disallow,  and  quite  contradict,  all  phleiatomy  in 
fnelanchofy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  innumera" 
ih  so  saved,  aftea-  they  had  been  twenty ^  nay,  sixty  dines  lei 
ilood,  and  to  live  happily  c^'t&r  it..    It  was  an  ordinary  thing 
of  old,  in  Galenas  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  si:$ 
pinind  of  blood,  which  0e  now  J^e  scarce  take  in  ojinces  :  sed 
vidierint  med&ci;  sreat  bookes  are  written  of  this  subject^ 

Purging,  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  baid  hu« 
SBtynrs  omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  thii 
precedent,  if  <)ver- much,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it^weakneth 
llieir  strength,^  saith  Fui^bsius  (l.  3.  sett.  2.  c.  nj  }  or,  if  they 
he  strong  or  2^1e  io  endure  physick,  yet  it  bripgs  them  to  an 
iH  habit;  tbry  naake  their  bodies  no.  better  than  apotbedari^s 
aknpa;  ^»^  ahd  such  like  in^qiMties,  v^yx^i  need«  fol|ow* 

8UBSECT.  V-. 

J5tfi  Ayr  a  causp  of  Melancholy ^ 

'A  YR  i»  a  cairsp  6f  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any 
.J^%^  6tber  disease,  bemg  that  it  is  still  taken  intp  our  bodies 
By  respttatiOTi,  and  our  more, inner  parts.  ^If  it  be  impure 
md  foggy,  it  {ejects  the  spirits,  and  causelfi  diseases  by  in- 
Jwii&n  of  the' heart,  is  Paulns  hath  it  fiib,  I.  c.  49/,  Avi- 
C^trnsi:,  fi.  yj  Gal.  fde  son,  tuend^J,  Mercurialis,  Montaltiis, 
&c,  ^FerneHos  saith,  <z  fhick  <fyr  thickneth  the  blood  and  hu- 

^h\\ii  Skf^hltAii'mit^choli^.     Fr^qilens  sah^^insf  ipissm  corpus  extrnua^ 
fjha,^  I^as)):    ^tj^arpvi^leni  panjfjet  vwim- dpbrlitat;  f  Mnlto  nigrfor  spec- 

featur  sanguis  post  dies  qunsfclani,  c{uatn  fuU  ab  initio.  ^  I^un  laudo  cos  qyi  in 
^Cdipteotta  doccptscqancbni  eis«  venacn  (rojitis,  quia  spiritus  debilitSHitur  indc,  <t  rgo 
longa  ^pefleotii  observayi  in  proprio  xrnodochio,  quod  desipicntesex  phlebotomtar 
magtft  Ixduntur,  ct  magis  desiptun; ;  ct  melaucbolici  ssepe  hmt  indc  pcjores.  *  Dc 
zocntrs  alienat.  cap.  S.  its't  muUos  iioc  improba^ssjcr  sciam,  inrmra^rot  ha/c  rati^nc  &a- 
xutcs  Iqnga  observationocognovi,  ^oi  y igesMSS,  sexagics  venastundendo,  Scc»  ^  V  ires 
^bilitat.  Clin|>unis  aer  spirity  ^jiciti  u^it&o  corde^ignxt  iborbqs.  ^  Saa^ 
gyx'mwi  dcRsat,  e^  hi|a|©iw,  P.  1.  c,  ii. 


m      « 
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mours.  '^  Lemnius  reckons  up  ivny  main  ihings^  most  profit-? 
able  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodie9--*ayr  ajid  dy€t :  a]i4 
this  peculiar  disease  nothing  sooner  causeth  (>"  Jobertus  holda) 
ikan  ike  ayr  wherein  ive  Ireathe  amd  Uve^  "^  Sucb  as  is  Ibe 
ayr,  such  be  our  spirits  ;  and,  as  our  spirits^  such  are  our  bu* 
isours.  Irofieads>  commonly,  if  ii  be  too  <>  hot  and  dry^ 
thick^  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  ayr. 
Bodine  (tnhis  fifth  book  de  tepul;.  cap.  I.  et  e$tp.  5.  of  bis 
Method  of  History)  proves  that  hpt  countreya  are  most  trou- 
bled with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  theiefbre  in  Spaia, 
Afriek,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men^  inso- 
much, that  they  are  compelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build 
peculiar  hospitals  &r  them .  Leo  ^  Afer  (lib^  3.  de  Fessi urbej^ 
Ortelius,  and  Ziiinger,  confirm  as  much.  They  are  ordinarily 
so  cholerick  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  Iwo  words  pass 
without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrel- 
ling in  their  streets,  ^Gonlonius  will  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it :  Note  this,  (saith  he)  ikat,  in  hot  cotintteys^  it 
is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold:  although  this  we  have  now 
said  be  not  continually  so;  for,  as  « Acosta  truly  saith,  niftder 
the  aeqtiator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome 
ayr,  a  paradi^se  of  pleasure ;  the  leaves  ever  green«  eooiing 
f howrs.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot,  as 
''Johannes  a  Megeen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta^ 
Apulia^  and  the  *  Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  th^ 
year,  is  nothing  but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  the  ayr  soorch^i 
ing  hot,  and  earth  inflamed;  insomuch,  that  many  pilgrims, 
going  barefoot,  for  de^rotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusaleoi 
upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  <]uite  overwhelmed 
with  sand,  profundis  areniSf  as  in  many  parts  of  Afriek, 
Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  wlien  the  west 
winde  blows,  ^involuti  areniA  transeunies  necantuK  Heiv 
cules  de  Saxonia,  a  professour  in  Venice,  giwes  this  cause,  wtur 
so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy^  ^uod  €liu  mb  stM 
degant^  they  tarry  too  long  io  1^  sun.  Montanus  (eofinU  21  .^ 
amongst  other  causes^  assigns  this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  waa 
mad,  quod  tarn  muUum  exposuit  se  caiori  eifrigori;  he  expos* 
ed  himself  so  much  to  be^t  wd  cold.    And^  .for  that  i^aaopj  in 


^LiYr.  S  cap.  3*  ^Lib.  dequartan^,  ExaSreaabicotipcoDtfahicuri 

nelanckoItciM.  *  Q^'^lis  aer,  tjllit  sp^<^itu$;  et  cujusmodi  spirituc,  humoics. 

'  iEliaaua  Montaltua,  Cf  11.  Calidus  cK  siccus,  frigidus  et  siccus,  paludinosus,  ccauus^ 
'  Muha  hie  in  yecodochiis  ^oaticorum  mi}lia,  (^ux  striAissime  cst^nata  scryantur, 
f  Lib.  med.  part.  %  e.  19.  lof^Uige,  quod  in  calidts  rrgionibut  frequenter  acddit 
mania,  in  frigidis  autem  tarda.        tt\h.  %        ^Hodopericon,  c.  7^  ^  Apulia 

jKstivo  calore  maxiroe  fcrvet,  tta  ut  ante  finetn  Maii  pene  exusta  sit  ^  Maginus^ 

iPers.  1  Pantheo,  seu  Prafl.  med.  1, 1,  c.  16,  Vcnetae  muliem,  <fut  4fU  lub  VM 

vitrim^  j^Iiquan4o  mfIanc|>o)ic^  eyadunt. 
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Vefiice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick*paved  streets  m 
summer  about  noon  ;  they  are  most  part  then  asleep  j  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors  countreys,  and  all  over  the 
East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia,  as  ■Lodovicus  Vertoman- 
nus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  ni^t, 
to  avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus,  lik&cattel  in  a  pas- 
ture, people  of  all  sorts  lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long. 
At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Burgos  in  Castile,  Messina,  in  Sicily, 

'  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to 
avoid  the  sun-beames.  The  Turkes  wear  great  turbants,  adfu^ 
gandos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sun  beames ;  and  much  in- 
iconvenience  that  hot  ayr  of  Bantam  in  Java  yeelds  to  our 
men,  that  sojourn  there  for  trafficke;  where  it  is  so  hot,  ^ikat 

'  ikey  thai  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly  bleaching  in  the 
suuy  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  sequator :  they 
do  male  audire :  <^one  calls  them  the  unheallhiest  clime  of 
the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenz^ie^,  calentures,  which  com* 
monly  seise  on  sea*faring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by 
Teason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  ayr.  The  hardiest  men 
are  offended  with  this  heat ;  and  stiflfest  clowns  cannot  resist 
it,  as  Canstant'ne  affirms,  Agricult.  L  2.  c.  45.  They  that 
•are  naturally  born  in  such  ayr,  may  not  ^endure  it,  as  Niger 
records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha : 
qtdhusdam  in  locis  scevienti/Bstuadeo  subjecta  est,  ut  plera^ 
ijue  animalia  fefvore  solis  et  coeli  exlinguantur ;  'tis  so  hot 
there  in  some  places,  thatmen  of  the  countrey  and  cattel  are 
killed  with  it?  and  "^Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of 
xnyrrhe,  frankincense^  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  ayr 
is  so  obnoxious  to- their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at 
tome  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  stran- 
giei%*  ^Anatus  Lusitanus  (cent.-  1.  curat.  45J  reports  of 
%  yong  maid,  that  \Ta&  one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some 
tlurty  yeares  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of 
4he  day  i(iivJuly)  and  so  let  it^  dry  in  the  sun,  ^to  make  it 
ffetlowj  but  by  that  meanes^  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heatj  she 
^nfiamed  her  head,  and  made  her  seifmad. 
i  Cpid  ayr,  in  the  other  extream,.is  almostas  bad  as  hot ;  and 
so  doth  Montaltus  esteem  of  it,  (c.  1 1)  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In 
Those  northern  countreys  the  people  ^re  therefore  generally  dull, 

*  Navlg.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Coxnmercia  Do£le,  hofu  secimda,  obnimlos,  qui  sa-vlunt  inter- 
4m,  aestus,  excrcent.  ^Morbo  Gallico  laborantes  exponunt  ad  solem,  ut  mnTm 

P^i  exsiccent.  <Sir  Rich.  Haukms,  in  his  Obscrvatious,  sect.  13.  **  Hip- 

pocrates, $,  Aphorismoruin,  idem  ait.  « Idem  Maginus,  in  Persia.  ^  De- 

.    *ctip,  Ter.  sanct.  f  Quum  ad  solis  radios  iik  leync  lougam  moram  trahcret,  ut 

capillos  flavos  redderet,  in  maniaiD  incidlc 
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heavy,  and  many  witches;  u*hich  (as  I  have  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Qrammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to  melani- 
choly.  But  thifse  cgid  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  me« 
lancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry :  for  which 
cause  "MercuriusBritannicus,  belike,  )uits  melancholy  men  to 
inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  ^  thick, 
cloudy,  misty,  foggy  ayr,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish 
grounds,  lakes,  tnuckhils,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  car-^ 
Masses,  or  carryon  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fulsome 
smell  comes.  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  ana  old  phy- 
sitians,  hold  that  such  ayrisunwholsome,  and  ingendersmelan«- 
choiy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  ^  Alexandretta,  an  haven  town 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven  in 
Nova-Hispania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  ayr,  so  is 
Duraz2o  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Dilmarsh,  Pomptinse  paludes 
in  Italy,  th^  territoritss  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Rum,ney  marsh 
with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essei^,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
'Cardai>  (dererum  varietate^  L  17*  C*  9QJ  finds  fault  with  the 
sit^  of  those  pch  and  mpst  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
Ireys,  as  Bruges,  Gant,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &<:«* 
the  ayr  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden,  Rhegium  in 
Italvj  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.  They  may  be  cora- 
inodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kinde  of  fortification,  an^ 
many  other  good  necessary  uses;  but  are  they  so  wholesom) 
Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the  valley;  ^tis  the 
site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in 
plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.-  Leander  AUyertuii 
jpleads  hard  for  the  ayr  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black 
moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  wateC.  The  sea,  fire,  and 
smoke,  (as  he  thinks)  qualific  the  ayr  t  and  ^some  suppose 
that  a  thick  foggy  ayr  helps  the  memoty,  as  in  them  of  Fisa 
in  Italy;  andolirCambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  biecause  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  'But,  let  the  site  cif 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a 
ilelicipus  seat,  a  pleasant  ayr,  and  all  that  iiatui*e  -can  afibrd|» 
and  yet,  throtigh  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness,  im- 
ipund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  ayr  to  putrifie, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turky  do 
male  audire  in  thi?  kinde  i  Constantinople  it  self,  wi)Qro  com«. 
monly  carrypn  lyes  in  the  street.  Some  finde  the  same  fault  in 
iSpain,  jsven  in  Madrid,  the  kings  geat,  a  most  excellent  ayr, 
a  pleasant  site ;  hut  the  i|iha})itatit$  are  slovens,  an4  ^^^  streets 
uncleanly  kept. 

•  -  . 

*  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  seu  Terra  Australis  incognita.  ^  Crassus  et  turbi<Iu| 

aer  irUtetn  dficit  anhnaml  -  *  Coinmoiily  called  Scandarone,  in  Asia  Miuoj^ 

*  Atlas  Geographicus.     Mfxnoria  valent  Pi^ani,  ^uod  crassiorc  fruantur  acre. 


/ 
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A  tronblesom  tempestuous  ayr  is  as  bad  as  toipure  ;  rough 

9nd  fowl  weather,  impetuous  windes,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it  is 

commonly  with  us :  coelttm  visu  fccdum,  *  Poiydore  calls  it — 

a  filthy  skie,  ei  in  quo  facile  generanturnubes ;  asTulIie's  brc* 

tbcr  ^uintu6  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  qu^stor  in 

Britain*     In  a  thick  and  cloudy  aytf  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are 

ieirickj  sad^  and  peevish  ^  and  if  the  western  windes  hlow^  and 

that  there  be  a  calnty  or  a  f aire  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  kinde 

if  alacrity  in  mens  mindes  ;  it  xheers  up  men  and  leasts:  but 

if  it  be  turbulent  J  roughs  cloudy,  stariny  weather^  men  ar^ 

^ady  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and 

pielancholy.    This  was  ^  Virgil's  e:speriment  of  old. 

• 
Verum^  ubi  tempestas,  etcpsli  mobllis  humor, 

Mutavcrc  vices^  et  Jupiter  humidjus  Austris. .  •  • . « 

Vrrtuniur  species  animorutjj,  et  pectora  motus 

Concipiunt  alios— ^-i* 

Bat,  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 

To  tempests,  rain,  from  seasons  faire». 
Our  mindes  are  altered,  aod  in  our  breasts 

Forthwith  some  new  coi)ceits  appear.    ■ 

'^nd  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjuns* 
tions  of  planets,  moved  in  fowl  weather,  dulfand  heavy  in  snch 
^tempestuous  seasons  ?  ^  Gelidum  contristat  Aquarius  annum : 
the  time  requires,  and  the  autuipn  breeds  it;  winter  is  like 
unto  it,  ugly,  fowl,  squalid;  the  ayr  works  on  all  men,  morf) 
A)r  less,  1)ut  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined 
to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds :  '^  they  are  most  moved  with  it ;  and 
those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or 
against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  divcl  many  time  takes  his 
opportunity  of  such  storms;  and  when  the  humours  by  the  ayr 
be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and 
vexeth  our  soules';  as  the  sea-waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  hu^ 
gnours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous  windes  andstorm^^ 
To  such  as  are  tp^el^pcholy  therefore,  Montanus  (consiU  ^4j 
;!ivill  have  temp^est^jqus  ana  rough  ayr  to  be  avoided,  and  ("cont 
siL  ^7j  all  night  ayr,  and  wou|^  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  p]ie^ant  day,     J^eii^nHis  CHbf  3«  cap.  3J  discommends 

*  Lib.  1.  hisf.  lib.  1,  cap.  4%,  Aur&  d^ma  ac  caliginosi  tetrici  homines  existunt, 
et  subtristts.  Etcap.  3.  I'lante  sub$oIano  et  Zephyro,  in;|lcima  jn  nientibus  hominiim 
alacritas  existie,  meittisque  erectio,  vh't  caelum  soltt  spkndqr^  niUMcit.  Mayima  .dfo- 
jectio  mcerorque,€ii|uando  aun  caliginosa  e»t.  ^  Geor.        '  *  Hor.  ^  Mcii« 

c{uibus  vaciUat,  abaerecito  ofFenduntur;  etmulti  insani  apud  Belgas  antft  tcinpestateft 
iizviunt,  alitor  quicti.  Spiritus  qinoque  aeris,  et  mall  genii,  aliquando  se  tcmpestatU 
bus  ingerunt,  ec  menti  humana:  se  Utentiir  insinuant,  eaipoue  ve)^aiU,  jixazitant ;  et,  \it 
Au£lus  marini,  kuroanum  corpus  ventis  a§itatuf» 
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the  south  and  eastern  windcs,  commends  the  nnnh.  Moniaiius 
fconsil.  3)J  *wlU  not  any  windoives  io  be  opened  in  the  night; 
(conslL  22i)f  et  consil.  230^  he  discommends  especially  tlic 
south  winde,  and  nocturnal  ayr ;  so  doth  ^  PIqtarch  :  the  nighty 
and  darkness  makes  men  sad;  the  like  do  ail  subterranean 
vaults,  dark  bouses  in  cavos  find  rocks ;  desert  places  cause 
melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  b^ei^ 
used  to  it,  or  otherwise  ^ccustomed^  "  Read  more  of  ayr  in  Hip- 
pocrates, Aetius,  Zit,  3.  ac,  171  fad  \7i*  Oribasins,  ac.  l, 
ad  2£.  Avifsen.  /.  }.  can.  Pen*  2,  doc.  2.  Feji.  \,  c,  123.  Xo 
toe  19,  ^c.  . 

SUBSECT,  VJ. 

Immoderate  exercise  a  causey  and  how.    Solitariness,  Idleness^' 

NOTHING  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing 
better  than  eapercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  pre- 
terv;^tion  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it  be  unseasonable, 
violent,  or  ovpr-mucb.  Fernelins  (out  of  Galoi,  Path,  lib,  1 , 
$ap.  16)  saith,  ^that  mtich  exercise  and  wearijtess  consumes 
the  spirits  and  suhtanccy  refrigerates  the  body  ;  and  such  hu^ 
piours  which  nature  would  hfive  otherwise  concocted  find  exr 
pelledy  it  stirs  tfp,  and  fjfiakes  them  rage;  which  being  .so 
ifiragedi  diver  sly  affect  and  irmible  th(f  body  and  viinde.  So 
dpth  it,  if  Ll  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or 
.^beu  the  boily  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much 
inveighs  i^atnst,  fl^ib*  2.  instlt.  sect.  3.  c<7p.  4j  giving  tha^ 
for  a  cause,  why  scbpol-boys  in  Gf^rmany  are  so  often  scab* 
bed,  because  thiey  use  ^xerpise  presently  aft^r  meats.  ''Bayerus 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  '■  coiTUpts  the 
fneat  in  tl^  sioiftffchj  4nd  carryes  the  samejmjc^  reiu^  and  crJi 
yet  undigested^  intf)  the  veins  {?>d[\\\\htn\u\y-\^)}  tchlch  there 
Putr\fipsy  andconfoiinds  the  animul  spirits.  Crato  fcomiL  2 1 . 
I9  V  ^protests  agaiqrst  all  such  exerpise  after  jneat,  as  being 
|i)e  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  tjiat  ;t)ay  be,  and  cause 
iDf  corruption  of  bnmours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other 
(diseases.  Not  withput  good  reason  then,  doth  Sallust.  Sal- 
vianus  fl.  2.  c.  Ij,  and  Leortarios  Jacchinus  (in  9.  Rhasi^J^ 
Mercurialis,  Arculanus,  and  niapy  other,  set  down  «immcde«^ 
pXt  exfifcise,  ad  ^  |i)pst  forcible  paus^  of  melancholy. 


•  A^noctti  4^Mturi  «t  eogit  morjtitfam,     *  Lib,  de  Isidc  et  psiridc,      ^  MulQ 
I0iefati^tio  Bptrittts^  viriuBUpie  substantiam,  qthaurit,  et  corpui  Tcfrigerat.     H'umores 


ad  vie.  Christ,  cap.  44.  Cibos  crudos  in  v«iias  rapit,  qui  putrcscentes  illlc  spirUu^ 
animalcs  inftciunt*  'Crudi  hxc  htimoris  cnpia  per  vpnas  aggeritur;  unde  morbi 
niultjplict;.  Ilmmodicumcxcrcitiuip,  '        ,     ,      ' 
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Opposile  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry),  or 
want  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  minde,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the  chiefe  author  of  all 
mischiefe,  one  of  the  seaven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  divels  cushion,  (as  *Guaher 
calls  it)  his  pillow  and  chiefe  reposal :  for  the  minde  van 
never  rest,  hut  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other :  except  it 
Ic  occupied  about  some  honest'  business^  of  his  otun  accord  it 
■rusheth  into  melancholy,  ^  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
qffends  on  the  one  side,,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  {saith 
Crato)  \  it  fills  the  body  fuU  offiegm,  gross  humours^  and  atl 
fnamier  of  obstructions  ^  rheumes,  catarrhs,  ^c.  Rhasis  fcont. 
lib,  1 .  tract,  gj  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melan- 
choly. ^  I  have  often  seen,  (saith  be)  that  idleness  begets  thif 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montaltus  (c.  \J  seconds 
iiim  out  of  his  experience:  ^they  that  are  idle  aie far  more 
subject  to  melancholy,  than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed 
/about  any  office  or  business.  '^  Plutarch  rex^kons  up  idleness 
for  a  sole  cause  of  the.sickpess  of  Uhe  soule:  there  afe  those 
(saith  he)  trovhledin  minde,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  ikis% 
Homer  (Iliad.  XJ  brings  in  Achilleis  eating  of  his  own  heart  \k 
his  idleness,  because  be  might  not  fight.  Mercurialls,  consil. 
86,  for  a  melancholy  yong  man,  urg'eth^it  as  a  fchiefe  cause  ; 
-why  was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Nothing  b€gets  it 
sooner,  encreasetb  and  contii)ueth  itoftener,  than  idleness  :-r-^ 
a  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  copipanion 
to  such  4s  live^t  ease  fpingui  olio  desidiose  agentesj  a  fifeout 
of  actioi),  and  havie  no  calling  or  ordinary  etnployment^  to  busiie 
themselves  about;'  that  have  sii^all  occasions ;  and, though  they 
have,  such  is  their  (a^inji^^s,  dulness,  they  will  jiot  compos^ 
themselves  to  do  pught ;  thjcy  cannot  abidje  worlc,  though  it  be 
necessary,  easie,  a$  to  drpss  themselves,  write  a  letter^  or  the 
like.  Yet,  as  hj^  that  is  benummed  with  cold,  sits  still  sh^)ciiig^ 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do 
they  complajn,  but  wjll  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  meanes  t4 
do  themselves  good;  and  sp  are  ^i\]\  (ormei^t^^d  witt)  meian^ 

*  Horn.  St.  in  ^.  Cor.  $,  N?ni,  ^uym  (ni^ni  homlnis  qalq^cfre  non  po«it,  se4 
continuo  circa  vafias  cogitatione^  di&currat.  nisi  lione^to  jaliquo  nc^otio  occupetur,ad 
xnclancholiam'spon^e  delabitur.  ^  Crato,  copsil.  ^1.     Ut  immbdica  corporis 

exercitatio  nocet  corporibMS,  )i4  vUa  dfcses  et  otiosa ;  otium  animai  pi^uitostini  reddtR 
viscerum  obstructiones,  et  crebras  fluxiones,  et  morbos  concitat.  ^  Et  vidi  quoq 

^a  de  rc^os  quar  ipagis  genera^  m(plaiichoUaai|  ^to);ioslta$,  4  R^ponitur otium  ab 
aliis  cau&sa ;  et  boc  a  nobis  obseryatmo*  cos  huic  malo  luagis  obuoxios  qui  plant 
utiosi  sunt,  quam  co^  qui  aliquo  munerc  versantur  exsequendo.  f  De  Trafiquil^ 

pitimae.     Sunt  quos  tpsum  otium  iaanimi  coiijicit  aegritudinem.  '  Nihil  est 

quod  <eque  nielanc^oliam  ala|  ac  au^eat,  ac  oifum  pi  abstip^ti^  ;i  jcofpori^  ^^^  ' 
«.%crcitatiuuibu$. 
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clu>ly*  .  'E^p^cially  if  they  had  been  formerly  brought  up  to 
business^  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  suddain  come 
to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  *  it  crucifies  their  soules^  and  seiseth  on 
them  m an  instant;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  wayes  employed,  in 
actiohj  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in 
company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well ;  but,,  if  alone  or 
idle,  tormented  instantly  again:  one  days  solitariness,  one 
hours  sorneiimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  phy- 
sick,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seiseth 
on  them  forthwith,  bemg  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as 
wise  Seneca  well  saith,  wa/o  wi/ii  male  quam  molliter  esse,  I 
bad  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  is  either  of  body 
or  minde.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kinde  of  benumming 
laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  beleeve  •*  Fer- 
nelius)  causeth  crudities^  obstructions,  excrementall  humours, 
quenchetk  ike  natural  heat,  dulls  the  sphits,  and  makes  iherA 
unapt  to  do  any  thiiig  whatsoever^ 

*"  Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agrls« 

As  fern  grows  in  untild  groimds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so 
do  gross  humours  in  an  idle  body:  ignavvm  cormmpunt  odd 
corpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a 
mew,  that  seldome  flyes,  are  both  subject  to  diseases  ;Vhich  left 
unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances. 
An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy;  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think 
to  escape?' -Idleness  of  the  minde  is  much  worse  than  this  of 
the  body:  wit  without  employment,  is  a  disease;  ^tBrvgt^ 
animi,  ruligo  ingenii :  the  rust  of  the  soule, '  a  plague,  a  hell 
itself:  maximum  animi  nocume7ifum,  Galen  calls  it.  ^  As, 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  (et  vU 
tium  capiuHtj  ni  moveantur,  aquce;  the  water  itself  putrifies, 
andayr  11ke^yise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  winde)  so 
do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person;  the  soule  is  con- 
taminated. In  a  cotnnKjn-wealth,  where  is  no  publike  enemy, 
there  is,  likelyj  civil  wars^  and  they  rage  upon  themselves : 
this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
stow it  self,  maeerates  and  vexeth  it  self  with  cares,  griefes, 
false  feares,  discontents,  and  suspitions ;  it  tortures  and  preys 
upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  T*hus  much  I  dare 
boldly  day,  he  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition 
they  \Vill,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy — Jet 

•  Nihil  magis  cxcarcat  intellcctum,  quam  otium,  Gordonius,  deobservat.  vjt.  hum. 
lib.  1.  ^  Path.  lib.  1.  cap  17.  Exercitationis  intermissio  inertem/jfllOrem,  languidos 
spiritus,  et  jgnavoiS,  etad  omiies  action«s  segniores,  reddit;cruditates,  obstructiones,  ec 
^ci-emcntorum.proventusfacit.  «  Hor.  i?cr.  1.  Sat.  3.  ''Seiicca.  •  Mosro^ 
rem  animi,  et  maciem,  Plutarch  calls,  it,  ' Sicut  ia  stagqo  geocrantuf  venacs,  sic 

in  otioso  malae  cogitatioacs,  Sen. 
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them  have  all  things  in  abundance,  and  felicity,  that  heart  ftan 
wish  ami  desire,  all  contentn:ient — so  long  afi  he  or  she,  or  they, 
are  idle,  ihey  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  ivell  in  body  and 
minde,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still, 
weeping",  sighing,  grieving,  suspecting,  offended  with  the 
world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves  gon6or  dead,  er 
else  carry cd  away  wiiii  some  foolish  pbantasie  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlewomen, labour  of  this  disease  in  coun trey  and  city;  for 
idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to 
work,  and  spend  all  their  dayes  in  sports,  recreations  and  pas- 
times, and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of  no  vocation  : 
ihey  feed  liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I  say,  ihey  may  not  abide)  and  company 
to  iheir  desires;  and  thence  .their  bodies  become  full  of  gross 
humoursywinde,  crudities,  their  mindes  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c.  Care,  jcalousie,  fearcof  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping 
fits,  seise  too  »  familiarly  on  them;  for,  what  will  not ieare  and 
pbantasie  work  in  an  idle  body?  what  distempers  will  they  not 
cause*  ?  ''  When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their' 
tavk,  and  let  ;lhcm  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full 
number  of  brick :  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and 
are  evil  at  ease,  is,  they  are  idle.  When  you  shall  hear  and 
'  gee  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  pUces  where  you  come, 
so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  compl.aints,feares, su- 
spitiops^',  me  best  meanes  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork,, 
«o  to  busie  (heir  mindes;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  ayr  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  them- 
selves uilh  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours;  but  in  the  end 
they  will  prove  as  biticr  as  gaul;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, SLispitious,  "^  fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and, vexing 
of  themselves;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  intpos^ible  to  please 
them.  Otio  gilt,  nescit  uti,  plus  halet  riegotii,  qziam  qui  nego^ 
Hum  in  negotio,  as  that  ^  Agellius  could  observe :  he  that 
knows  not  hov^-  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care^ 
griefe,  anguish  of  minde,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  business.  Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volets  an  idle 
person  (as  he  follows  it)  knoWs  not  when  be  is  well,  what  he 
would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go;  guum  illuc  venium  est^ 
ilUnc  lubet ;  he  is  tyred  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with 
all,  weary  of  his  life :  nee  bene  domi,  nev  militia,  neither  at 

•  Now  .  this  Ug.y  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  ^  Exod.  $• 

*  (lor  ihfy  cannot  well  tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they  would  have  themselves) 
B-.y  heart,  my  head,  my  hujbaud,  my  son^  &c.  .  <^  ^ro.  18.  Pigrum  dejiciec  timoc 
'tr-HcaiaoAt'iBoi^mcQOD.  «  Lib.  L9«  c.  10. 
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home,  nor  abroad;  erraty  et  prcBter  vitam  vivit;  he  wanders, 
{ind  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  what  the  mischievous 
effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  finde  any  where 
more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Fhilolachts 
jn  the  *  Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy^  I  will  in  part 
insert. 

Novarum  asdium  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Quando  hie  natus  est.     Ei  rei  argumenta  dicam. 
j^des  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolitse, 
Quisque  laudat  fabrutn,  atque  excmplum  expetit,  &c. 
At  ubi  illo  migrat  neqnam  homo  iDdiligensque,  &c. 
Tempestas  vcnit,  confringit  tegulas^  imbricesque,  &c. 
Putrefacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 
Dicam  ut  homiaes  similes  esse  sdium  arbitremioi. 
Fs^bri  parentes  fun damen  turn  sabstruunt  liberorum  -, 
£&poliunt,  docent  literas^  nee  parcunc  sumptui. 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fut ; 
Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppido, 
Venit  ignavia  -,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fult, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attullt. 
lUa  mihi  virtutem  d^turbavit,  &c. 

A  yong  man  is  like  a  faire  new  house;  the  carpenter  leases  it 
well  built,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets 
it  ram  in,  and  for^vant  of  reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our 
parents,  .tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our 
youth,  in  ail  manner  of  vertuous  education;  but  when  we  are 
left  to  our^lvesi  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous'mo* 
lions  out  of  our  niindes;  et  nihili  sumus;  on  a  siiddain,  by 
sloth  and  such  bad  waves,  we  come  to  naught.  • 

Cousin  germai^to  ialen<^ss,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  sblitudo^  too  much  soli- 
tariness-r-by  the  testimony  of  all  physitians,  cause  and  symp- 
tome  both :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact, 
enforced,  or  else  voluntary^  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monkes, fryers,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order 
»nd  course  of  life^  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other 
inen,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  stiperstitioso 
seclusi  ^as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the 
Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order),  keep 
perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad;  such  as  live  in  prison,  ot 
some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  ouf 
counlrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses;  they  niusl  either  be 
alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond  their  meanes,  and 

*  Plautus,  Mbstd.  ^  Piso,  Moataltus,  Mcrcurialis,  &c. 
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entertain  all  cotncrs  as  so  many  hostes,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hindfts,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferiour  to 
them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition;  or  else,  as  some  do,  to 
avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  lime  with  lewd  fellowes  in  ta* 
verns,  and  in  ale-houses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some 
unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast 
upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  meanes,  or  out  of  a 
stroncr  apprehcnsiorv  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace;  or,  through 
bashfalness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  thf?y  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others  company.  Nullum  soluyn  infelici  graiius  solitu- 
dlney  uhi  nnlhs  sit  qui  viiseriaJii  exprobrei.  This  enforced 
solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest,  in 
such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all 
honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  iu  some  great  family  or 
populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  suddain  confined  to  a  desart 
countrey  cottage  far-off,  reistrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
from  their  ordinary  associates.  Solitariness  is  very  irksome 
to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  suddain  cause  of  great  inconve- 
nience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-horn,  or 
some  Sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  *  a  primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  M  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their  chambers;^  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  apd  water,  by 
a  bfook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant 
subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  amabilis  insania,  and 
mentis  gruHssifjuis  error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is 
so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  ayr,  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  thiey  see 
acted  or  done.  Bianda  quidem  ah  initio^  saitb  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometiiiies, 
^  present i  pasty  or  to  come^  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome 
these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  dayes  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  yeares  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  phantasticall  meditations,  which  are  like 
unto  dreames ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them^ 
or  willingly  interrupt.  So.  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are, 
that  they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  bu^i- 
i^ess ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  ta 
any  study  or  employment :  these  phantasticall  and  bewitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgtotly,  so  continually^ 
set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract^  and 

*  A  quibus  malum,  vQlut  a  priitiarla  caiisja,  occasionem  nactun  eft*  ^.  Jo- 

cunda  izx\MV'  praessnCium,  pr«tcrlurum,  et  fuVurarum  meditalio. 
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detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  ibout  their  more  necessary 
business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  mus- 
in£,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that 
is^d  round  about  an  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night.      Th^ 
run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous^ 
melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain^ 
oc  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so 
many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the 
scene  is  turned  upon  a  suddain,  by  soine  bad  object ;  and  they, 
being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary 
places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but 
harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.     Feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  57/^- 
rusticus  pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prize  them  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else : 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eys  open^  but  this 
infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seiseth  on  them,  and  terrifies 
their  soules,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  mindes, 
which  now,  by  no  meanes,  no  labour,  no  perswasions,  they  can 
avoid;  hisret  lateri  lethalis  anmdo;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it; 
*they  cannot  resist.      I  may  not  denye  but  that  (here  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kinde  of  solitarinessy 
to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  highly  commended-*— 
^Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Austin,   in  whole* tracts, 
which  Petrarch, Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie 
in  their  bookes — a  paradise,  an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used 
aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soule ;  as  many  of 
those  old  monkes  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations;  as  Si«. 
mulus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperour, 
retired  themselves,  &c.  in  that  sense,  Vatia  spins  sett  viveref 
Vatia  lives  alone ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when 
they  commended  a  countrey  life ;  or  to  the  bettering  of  their 
knowledge,  as  Democritus,  <]!Ieanthe9,   and  those  excellent 
I^ilosophers,  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  thtf 
tumultuous  world ;  or,  as  in  Pliny*s  villa  Laurentana,  Tultie's 
Tttsculan,  Jovius  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis 
ei  Deo,  serve  Ood  and  follow  their  studies.    Methinks,  there-« 
fore,  oor  too  zealous  innovators  were  not  so  well  advised  m 
that  general  subversion  of  abbies  and  religious  bouses,  pro-^ 
miscuously  to  fling  down  all.    They  mi^t  have  taken  awajf 
those  gross  abuses  crept  in. amongst  them,  rectified  such  in- 
cdiivciDiencies,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged  ajgainst 
thoie  f»fe  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  ofour  forefa«* 

*  Ficilift  d«seent>s  Avcrnt }  Sed  Kvocare  gtadum,  suptrasque  irn^ate  ad  tnn^ 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est,  Virg.  *  Mieronymus,  cp.  7  2.     Dixit  oppida  et  urbe» 

vidcfi  gibi  wtfDs  ca;<teres,  solitudlnem  Paradfisatt  { solum  scofpionibui  inftiixan^ 
tacco  amictus)  humi  cubaBs«  aqui  ct  berbis  victitanS|  Ronanif  piiBtiiUtd«Uciil« 

Voi,.  I,  S 
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thers  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses.     Some  monasteries 
and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been  well  spared^  and  their  re- 
venues otherwise  employed,  here  apd  there  one,  in  good  towns 
>»  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit  to  marry,  or 
otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with  coolmon  affaires,  and 
know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in, 
for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake; 
to  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monkes  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God  :  for  these  men  are 
neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  hus- 
bandman in  ^sop,.  that  objected  idleness  to  him,  he  was 
never  so  idle  as  in  his  company  ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in 
^Tullie,  numtfuam  minus  soluSyquam  quum  solus  ;  numquam 
minus  otiosusy  quam  quum  essei  otiosus ;  never  less  solitary, 
than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busie,  than  when  he 
seemed  to  be  most  idle.     It  is  reported  by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amore,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how, 
a  deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  minde  by  chance,   hei 
stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestigio  cositalundus,  from  morn- 
ing to  noon;  and,  when  as  then  h^  nad  not  yet  finished  his 
meditation,  perstabat  cogitans  ;  he  so  continued  till  the  even- 
ing; the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed 
him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ; 
but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exortum  solisy  till  the  sun 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun^  went  his 
wayes.     In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know 
not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected;  but  this  would  be  perni- 
cious to  another  man;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really 
possess  him,   I  cannot  easily   guess.     But  this  is   otiosum 
otium;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  accprding  to  Se- 
neca: omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  persuadet;  this  solitude  un- 
doeth  us;   pugnat  cum  vitd  sociali;  'tis  a  destructive  solitari- 
ness.    These  men  Tire  divels,  alone,  as  the  saying  is;  homo 
solus  aut  deuSf  aut  dcemon ;  a  man,  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or 
a  divel;  mens  ejus  aut  languescit^  aut   tum^scit;  and  ^V4B 
soli!  in  this  sense;  woe  be!  to. him  that  is  so  alone!  These 
wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable 
creatures,  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold^ 
misanthropic  they  do  even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  com-' 
pany  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezars,  by  too 
much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  atid  through  their 
own  default.    So  that  which  Mercurialis  CcpnsiL  llj  some^ 

* 
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times  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  ht  justly 
applied  to  every  solitary  and  idle  .person  in  particular  r  *  natura. 
de  te  videtur  conqiieri  posse,'^c^  nature  may  justly  complcdn^ 
qf  theey  thaty  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  tempe^ 
raturey  a  sound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and 
excellent  a  soule,  so  many  good  parts  and  projttahle  gifts f  thou 
hast  not  only  contemned^ ana  rejected^  hut  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature,  andpevr 
verted  those  gifts  with  ryotj  idleness,  solitariness,  and  many 
other  wayes;  thou  art  a  traitour  to  God  and  Nature,  an 
enem^  to  thyself  and  to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  exte$. 
thou  hast  lost  thy  self  wilfully,  cast  away  thyself;  thwi  thy 
self  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  miserie,  by  not  resist^ 
ing  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  tliem^ 

SUBSECT,  VIL 

r 

Sleeping  and  wakings  causes. 

WHAT  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  m^y  now  i*e* 
peat  of  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep  i 
nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extreams,  or  unseasonably 
used.  *^It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  caii* 
not  sleep  over- much  :  somnus  supra  modum  proaest;  it  is  aa 
only  antidote  \  and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth 
this  malady  sooner,  than  waking.  Vet,  in  some  cases,  sleep 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  flegmatick,  swinish, 
cold,  and  sluggish  melancholy,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of, 
hat  thinks  of  waters,  sighing  most  part,  &c.  ^  It  dulls  the 
spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses,  fills  the  head  full  of  gross 
humours,  causeth  distillations,  rheumes,  great  store  of  excre- 
ments in.  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  ^  Fuchsius 
speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Of,  if  it  be 
used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill  com- 
posed to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreames^ 
incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness. 
Such  sleep  prepares  the  oody,  as  ^  one  observes,  to  many  periU 
ous  diseases.  (But,  as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch  is  both  a^ 
symptome  ana  an  ordinary  cause.     //  causeth  dryness  of  the 

*  Katura  de  te  vldctur  conqueri  posse,  qilod,  cua  all  el  tsmfteratissimun  corpot 
adepius  lis;  tarn  prarclarum  a  Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  contempsiAi  modo,  verum  ■ 
comipisti,  foedisU,  prodidisti,  optimam  temperaturam  otio,  crapula,  ctalits  vitas 
crroribus,  &c.  ^  Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Fem.  Corpi^  infxigidat;  omnaaaasut, 

mentlsque  vires,  torpore  debilitat.  ■  Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  Magnam  otcfb. 

Ibentorum  vim  eerebro  ctaliit  paitibiis  coacetvat.  'JotRaczins,  lib.  4^ 

lebus  6  Doa  natunlibiit.    Vnt^^mi  corpus  taiit  aomnai  ad  ikultaa  ffficMtom  «grW 
todiacs, 
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hrdiftiftenii^i  ddta^e,  dnd  fhak^s  the  lody  dry^  lean,  hardy 
&nd  itgly  to  behold^  4§  ■Letnnius  hath  it.  The  temperature  of 
th&  brjdtnii  eottupt^  by  <^  the  humours  adust,  the  eys  maajti 
trisink  into  the  kead^,  tholef  increased,  and  the  whole  body  in* 
Jhlined:  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen,  3.  de  sanitate 
ikeiiddj  Avicenna  3,  ij  ^  it  overthrows  the  natural  heat;  it 
dauseth  crudities,  hurts  concoction;  and  what  nbt  ?  Not  witjh- 
oilt  good  cause,  therefore,  Crato  (consil.  Ql.  lib.  9J,  Htl4e8- 
Betih  fspicil,  ^.  de  delir.  et  Mania),  Jacchlnus,  Arculanus 
(dh  J?Ad«4y,.  Gtiiatierius,  And  Mercurialis,  reckon  up  this 
dV^rhtudh  waking,  As  a  prtncipall  ciusc. 

MEMB.  III.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Passi&ns  and  Perturbations  of  the  minde,  how  they  cause 

Mel&ncholy. 

S  that  Gymnosopbist,  in  ^  Plutarch,  made  answer  to 
^  js^  Alexander  (demanding  which  spake  best),  every  one  of 
his.  fellowes  did  speak  better  than  the  other ;  so  may  I  say  of 
thes^  causes  J  to  nim  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest, 
every  one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion 
the  greatest  of  all ',  a  mbst  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  me- 
lancholy, ^fulmen  perturbattonum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it), 
tbis  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  such 
violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  oiu*  microscosme,  and 
jrtany  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it:  for, 
as  the  body  works  upon  the  minde,  by  his  bad  humours,  trou- 
bling the  spirits,  and  sending  groSjS  fumes  into  the  brain,  2Uid 
!k)  per  consequens,  disturbing  the  soule,  and  all  the  faculties 

of  it,  ^ 

•-.  i-r '  Corpus,  oniistum : 

Hestemis  vitiis,  aiiimum  quoque  praegravat  ufi^, 

wiih  feare,  sorrow,  fee.  which  ate  ordinary  symptomes  of  this 
disease  5  so,  on  the  othfet  side,  the  minde  ^most  effectually 
'Dorics  upon  the  body,  producing  by  hi«  passions  and  pcrtur- 
batioh*,  miraculous  alteratibfis,  as  ttielancholy,  despair,  cniel 
iiseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  Self;  iti$dm«ch,  |hat  it  is  most 
true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmide^ :  rmnid  torpons 
mala  ab  animd  procedere ;  all  the  ^  mi?chiefes  ol  the  body 

•  fiBtft  ad  viUm  optimim,  c.  26.  Ccrebro  siccitatem  adfcrt,  phrenesin  et  dcliriiim ; 
<»rp«aridoinfacit,«quaVu;im,strigo&utn5  humorcs  adurit ;  tempcramentumaare. 
bricarrom-pit ;  miciem  ittducit ;  cxsLccat  corpus,  bilm  accendit,  profundoft  reddit 
oenloi,  calorem  iug€t.  ^  Natoralcm  calofrem  diwipat ;  Uaa  concoctiorte,  cru- 

dimu  itc^    AtteBuaai  Juvontm  vi^ilata?  corpora  noctjs.  .  «  Vita  Akxand. 

*  Crad»  1.  c.  14^  •  Hot.  '  Pcrturbafioncs  clavi  lunt,  %ttibu«co^i> 

Ipunttt  ecu  pfttlbttlo  affi^Uur*  Jamb,  dc  in^ 
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proceed  from  the  spule :  and  Democritus  in  *  Flutaroh  prgejth, 
Damnatum  in  animal  d  corpore;  if  the  body  sjiould,  in  tbi^ 
behalf,  brii^  an  action  against  the  ^oule,  surely  thfsspple  woyld 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that,  by  her  SMpine  n^glif  ei^ce.  had 
caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  ovor  the  body» 
and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  doth  hjs  hamm^r^ 
saHh  ^  Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  io,  tb« 
minde.  £ven  so  doth ""  Pnilostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus^ 
nisi  €on$€mu  antmcB;  the  body  js  not  corrufpted,  but  by  tb9 
soule.  ^  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  ?ucb  turbulent  comwotiQPi 
proceed  from  ignorance,  and  indispr^tion,  AH  phi]o^oph(ei)9 
mapuite  the  mi^ries  of  the  body  to  the  soul^,  iha,t  shguld  hav^ 
governed  it  better  by  jcrommand  of  reason,  and  hath  Qot  do^p 
It*  The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  ^  Lipsius  and 
^  Pio^lomineus  record)  that  a  wise  ma^  should  be  ^^if^^m^ 
without  all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  a9 
f^  Seneca  reporta  of  Cato,  the  ''Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  Vo» 
Aubanus.of  a  naticxi  in  Africk,  so  free  from  passion,  or  ralbi^r 
ao  stupids  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  wii) 
©nly  looji  back.  ^Lactantius  (2.  institj  will  excludeyi?(a;** 
from  a  wise  man  :  others  except  all,  some  the  greatest  pas- 
sions* But,  let  them  dispute  bow  they  will,  set  down  in  ihesi^ 
give  precepts  tp  the  contrary;  we  find  that  of  ^  Lemqiys  tru^ 
by  common  experience;   no  mortal  man  is  fr^e  from  these 

{erturhaiions :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  eithpr  a  god,  or  a 
lock.  They  are  born  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  froiT^i 
pur  parent  oy  inheritance :  a  par^ntibus  hahjernus  maluv^ 
kunc  assfm^ .  sai^h  ^  Pelezius;  nqsciiur  una  nobiscumf  alitor" 
gue;.  '<i$  propagated  from  Ada^;  Cain  was  mqfax^chojy,  "  $.h 
Austin  bath  H{  J^nd  who  13  not?  Good  discipljpp,  ^/djLicatjo.n^  . 
pibilospf^^  divinity,  {I  capnot  denye)  m^y  mijiigate  jand  re- 
^(raia ithfise  passions  19  some  few  men  at  some  times }  but,  mpsl; 
part  -they  domij^fjer,  and  are  sq  violent,  °  that — as  a  torrent^ 
fiorrem  vebit  aggere  ruptoj  bc;ars  down  all  befpre,  and  overr- 
jlows  hi^  bankes,  s^ernit  agros,  sternit  ^^ila-^tjiey  overwhplru 
reason,  judgement,  a^d  piervert  the  ten^pierature  pf  the  body  ; 
Rriur  ^  equjis  at^riga,  neque  audil  currus  habenas.  Npw  sucji 
a  man  (saith  ^  Austin)  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  mam  eye,  is 

•  Lib.  desanitat  tuead.  ^  Prokg.  de  vlrtute  Chriiti.   Quae  utitur  corpooe* 

ot  £aber  pialleo.  *  Vita  Apollonii,  Ub.  !•  '  V^h.  de  aa^n.  Ab  inconsU 

derantia,  «t  igoonoti^,  omnes  animi  motus.  *  De  Physiol.  Stoic,  ^  G rad» 

i.  c,  3S.  V EpiaL  104.  ^ ^Uanus.  'Lib.  1. cap.  6.    Si  quia  ense 

pcicusserit  eos,  tantum  reqiiciunt  ^'  Terror  in  sapiente  e^  non  debet.  ->  De 

jDixak.  nat.  mir.  1.  l,c»  16.    Nemo  mortal'mixi,  qui  affectibus  non  ducatur:  qfi 
jlQ|^  movftur^  aut  saxum  auC  Beiu  eat.  "  Instit.  1.  3.  de  humanonim  affect; 

morborumque  curat.  "£pi$t.  105.  *Granatensi;.  PVirg.  4  0« 

civit.   Dei.  1.  14.  c  i9.  Qualis  in  oculis  hominum,  qui  tnvcrsia  ppdibus  nciM^ 
talif  ia  oculis  sipi^atum^  cui  pvsionci  dominantur, 
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no  tetter  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It  is  doubted  by 
some,  gravioresne  morli  a  perturbationibtis  an  ah  humoru 
it/5,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous 
maladies.  But  we  finde  that  of  our  Saviour  (Mat.  26.  4  \J  most 
true  :  the  spirit  is  willivg ;  the  flesh  is  weak;  we  cannot  re- 
sist :  tnd  this  of  ^  Philo  Judaeus  :  perturbations  often  offend 
the  body  y  and  are  most  frequent  caitses  of  melancholy  j  turning 
it  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  Vives  compares  them  to 
*  windes  upon  the  sea  ;  some  only  move,  as  those  great  gales  ; 
lut  others  turbulent ,  quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  arc 
light,  easie,  and  more  seldome,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little 
harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  usj  yet,  ifthey  be  reite- 
rated, ^  as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  doth  these 
perturbations  penetrate  the  minde,  •*  and  (as  one  observes) 
produce  an  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  our  soules,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 
How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  *  Agrippa  hath  han- 
dled at  large.  Occult.  Philos.  l.ll.c.  63;  Cardan,  /.  14.  sub^ 
til.  Lemnius,  /.  I.e.  12.  de  occult. nat.  mir.  et  lib.  1.  cap.  16; 
Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18,  sect.  1.  art.  25  ;  T.  Bright,  cap.  12. 
of  his  Melancholy  Treatise;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in  bis  book 
of  the  Passions  of  the  Minde,  &c.-^tbus  in  briefe — ^To  our  ima* 
gination  cometh,  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object 
to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which 
Jie  misconceiving  or  amplifying,  presently  communicates  to  tho 
heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith 
flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  chanels, 
and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented;  ^  which 
immediately  bends  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  withal^ 
draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,  con- 
cur great  store  of  purer  spirits  ;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy 
blood ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive, 
intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to  or  from  the 
lieart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult :  as 
the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tempe* 
Tature  it  self  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and 
stronger:  so  that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  griev* 

*  LiK  de  Decal.  Passioncs  maxime  corpus  offendupt  et  animatn,  ct  frequoi- 
lissimv  cjiussx  xnelanpholix,  dimoventcs  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina,  I.  S.  da 
animl.  ^  Fraena  et  stimulj  animi ;  v^lut  to  mari  qnsdam  aurae  leves,  quaedam 

placidgc,  ausedatn  turbuleiita: ;  sic  in  corpore  quaedam  aifectiones  excitant  tantuin, 
qujedam  ita  movent,  ut  de  statu  judicti  depellant,  «  Ut  gutta  lapidera,  sic 

paullatim  \ix  penetrant  animum.  ^  Usu  valent^s,  recte  morbi  animi  vocfnttir. 
f  Imaginatio  moyi;^  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  excitantur  humores,  et  spiritus  yitalct, 
q^ibus  aUeratur,  '  Ecclus.  JlSf  36,  The  heart  alters  the  countenance  to  good  of 

fy  U  f  afi4  4i<(^^Upii  of  ^  minde  Cjiuseth  distemperaturc  of  the  bodv. 
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ances  in  this  kinde  is  *  Icesa  imagination  which  mis-inform* 
ing  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humour;8  ;  by  meanes  of  which,  so  dis« 
turbed,  concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  aremuch 
debilitated ;  as  ^Dr,  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by 
Montanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  conf^undecf, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased, 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  ingendered,  with  melancholy  blood. 
The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spi- 
rits drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion :  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ;  hear, 
and  observe  not;  which  otherwise  would  much  afiect  us,  had 
we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with '  Arnoldus,  maxi^ 
ma  vis  est  phantasicB;  et  huir  uni  fere,  nan  autem  corporis 
intemperieif  omnis  melancholice  caussa  est  ascrihenda :  great 
is  the  force  of  imagination ;  and  much  more  aught  the  cause  of 
melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the  distempe* 
rature  of  the  body.  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so 
great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of 
It  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  briefe 
digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth 
this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  howsoever  some 
dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am  of  "^Beroaldus  his 
opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh 
a  weary  reader  ;  they  are  like  sawce  to  a  had  stomach  ;  and  I 
'do  therefore  most  willingly  us,e  thfim, 

SUBSECT.  IL 

Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

WHAT  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soiUe.  I  will  only 
now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it;  which,  as 
it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking, 
amplifying  them  by  continual  and  *"  strong  meditation,  until  at 
length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth  this, 
and  n^any  other  maladies.  And,  although  this  phantasie  of  ours 

■Spiritus  et  sanguis  a  1r8&  inaginatione  contaminantur;  humorcs  enim  mutati 
•ctiones  antmi  ixamutant.  Piso.  ^  Montani  consil.  2^.   Hae  vero  quomodo 

causent  melancholiam,  cUrum ;  et  quod  concoctjonem  impediant,  et  membra  prin- 
cipalia  debilitent.  <  Breviar.  1. 1,  cap.  1^«  '  Solent hujusmpdi  egressi^ 

ones  favotabiliter  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lassum  jucunde  refovere,  stomachumque 
nause^ntem,  quodam  quasi  condunento,  reficere ;  et  ego  libenter  excurro.  *  Ab 

imaginatlone  oriuntur  afFectiones,  quibus  anuna  compooitur)  aut  turbatur.  J09 
^f^sbiif*  M3tolog.  lib.  4.  c.  tO. 
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be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  aiid  should  be  ruled  by  it, 
yet  in  many  i^en,  through  inward  or  outward  distempera- 
tures,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindered,  or  otherwise 
contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt;  hindered,  and  hurt.  This' 
we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humours,  and 
poncourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine  many 
times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled 
vrith  incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lye  on 
tbtir  backs^  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard 
upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath  ; 
vrben  th^re  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours, 
which  trouble  the  phantasie.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  ^these 
vapours  move  the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which^ 
moving  the  animal  spirits,  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and 
down,  as  if  they  were  awake.'  Fracast,  fL  3.  de  intellect  J  re- 
fers all  extastes  to  this  force  of  imagination ;  such  as  lye  whole 
dayes  together  in  a  trance,  as  that  priest  whom  ^Celsus  speaks 
ofj  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lye  like  a  dead  man  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brag$ 
cf  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list. 
Many  times  such  men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have 
seen;  as  that  S'.  Owen  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S', 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  the  monke  of  Evesham  in  the  same 
author.  Tho^e  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Briget's  revelations,  Wier.  Z.  3.  de  lamiisc.  11,  Csesar 
Vanninus  in  his  Dialogues,  ice.  reduceth,  (as  I  have  formerly 
said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches  progresses,  dancing,  rid- 
ing, transformations,  operations,  &c,  to  the  force  "^of  imagi-» 
nation,  and  the  ^  divels  illusions,  the  like  effects  almost  are 
to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake :  how  many  chim3^ra6,  an« 
ticks,  golden  mountains,  and  castles  in  the  ayr,  do  they  build- 
ninto  tnemselves  !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathe- 
maticians. Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagt-s 
nation,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which 
prefers  falsehood,  before  that  which  is  right  apd  good,  deluding 
the  soulewith  falseshews  and  suppositions.  *Bernardu8  Penottus 
will  have  heresieand  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain: 
^s  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  beleeveth ;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of 
it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  \>t ;  cofitra  gqntes,  be  will  have  it 

•  Scalig.  exercit.        >  Qui,  quoties  volcbat,  mortuo  simills  jacebat,  auferens  sc  « 
fensibus ;  «t,  quum  pnngeretur,  dolorem  non  sei^sit.  ?  Idem  Nymannus,  orat, 

de  Imaginat.  ^  Verbis  ei  unctionibus  scconsecrant  dzmoni  pessimae  mulleres,  . 

2ui  lis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  earum  planus iam  regit,  ducitque  ad  loca  ab  ipst^ 
esiderata :  corpora  vero  earum  sine  sensu  permanent,  qua  umbra  cooperit  diabolus, 
VitnulU  sint  €ontpi€U9}  ft,  post,  umbr&  aublati,  propri^s  ^raoribus  fiU  rptUuit, 
(.  ?.  9,  Ih  Wicr,  f  DiBiuirio  m$^i^%  ^    ' 
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so.  But  most  especially  in  passVons  and  affections,  it  shews 
stranfice  and  evident  effects  :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  con* 
ccive  in  the  dark  ?  what  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  divels, 
witches,  goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  spec- 
trums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  feare,  which,  above  all  other 
passions,  begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  *Wieru*)  j 
and  so  ^ikewIse  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  dye  suddainly^ 
as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battel  at  Cannae,  &c, 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  peckled 
lambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before' his  sheep.  Persina,  that 
jEthiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  in  stead  of  a  blackmoor^  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  faire  white  child  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an 
hard  feivoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  wer<i 
both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  eh^antissi-' 
mas  imagines  in  thalamo  ^ollocavit,  &^c.  hung  the  fairest  pic- 
tures he  could  buy  for  monv  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wife^ 
Ijffrefuent  sight  of  themy  might  conceive  and  t^ear  suck  cnil'^ 
aren.  And,  if  we  may  beleeve  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas 
the  thirds  concubines,  by  seeing  of  **  a  bear,  wa«  brought  td 
bed  of  a  monster.  If  a  woman  (saith  ^Lemnius)  at  the  time 
of  her  conception,  think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the 
child  Willie  like  him.  Great-bellyed  women,  when  they  long^ 
yeeld  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kinde,  as  moles,  warts,  • 
scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a  depraved  phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  speciem,  qiiam 
animo  effigiat,foetm  inducit :  she  imprints  that  stamp  upon 
her  child,  which  she  ^  conceives  unto  her  self.  And  therefore 
Lodovicus  Vives  ("HB.  2.  de  Clirist.fem.J  gives  a  special  cau- 
ition  to  great-bcllyed  women,  ^that  they  do  not  admit  suck 
absurd  conceits  and  cogitations,  hut  by  all  meanes  avoid  those 
horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles.  Some  will 
laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  treipble,  sweat,  at  such  things 
as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna 
speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  bi^ 
list ;  and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts^  tthat 
they  can  hardly  be  discerned.    Dagobertus  ai^d  Saint  Fran? 

*  Selct  tinorj  (trae  omniVnfl  affectibus,  fortes  imagiiiationes  ^(^ere ;  poet,  atnof, 
ace.  ].  S.  c.  8.  ^£x  viso  urto,  talem  peperit,  •*  Lib.  1.  cap.  A.  de  oc* 

^ult.  mt.  mir,    8i,  inter  ampiexu^  et  tuavia,  cogitet  dc  uno  au(  dXio  absente,  tjua , 
fffigics  aolct  in  foetu  eluceie.  'Qpid  poo  fc^bii,  adhuc  matri  unite,  6ubit| 

^piritmim  vibratione,  per  ncryos,  qutbus  matrix  c«rebro  coojuhcta  est,  i^primk 
ImpraBgnataB  ims^inatio  ?  ut,  si  im^ginetur  malum  ^raiia^um,  illLus  no;ta5  tecuim 
|iinpferBt  fcetufi;  si  leporem,  infaps  cditar  tupremo  labello  bi^do,  et  distecto* 
Vciiemei}«cogiUtioniovet  rerumspocies.     Wier.  i.  3.  cap.  8.  *  Ne,  dum 

^lliBmiii  gestent,  admittaot  abiurdas  ^^it^ioup» :  fed  «(  visu,  audituque  fcB^  «t 
j^/reoid^  deviteo^ 
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.<:ig  scars  and  wounds,  like  to  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least 
any  such  were),  *Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force 
of  imagination.  That  some  are  turned^to  wolves,  from  men 
to  women,  and  women  a^ain  to  men,  (which  is  constantly 
beleeved)  to  the  same  imagmation;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs, 
or  any  o^her  shapes — ^^Wierus  ascribes  all  those  famous  trans- 
formations to  imagination.  That,  in  hydrophobia,  they  seem 
to  see  th6  picture  of  a  dog  still  in  their  water ;  ^  that  melancholy 
men,  and  sick  inen,  conceive  so  many  phanta^ticall  visions, 
apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  suppositions, 
as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owies ;  that 
tbev  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  gr^at  and  little,  senseless 
and  dead,  (as  shal)  be  shewn  more  at  large,  in  our  ^Sections  of 
Symptotnes)  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt, 
false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  me- 
lancholy men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such 
ks  are  sound:  it  makes  them  suddainly  sick,  and  'alters  their 
temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or 
apprehension,  as  ^Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases :  in 
jboth  kindes,  it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but 
another  man  tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of  some  fearful  disease, 
Iheir  apprehension  and  teare  is  so  strong  in  tbiskinde,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise-* 
man,  fortune-teller,  or  nhysitian,  they  be  told  they  shrill  havQ 
such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they 
will  instantly  labour  of  it — a  thing  familiar  in  China  (saitb 
Biccius  the  Jesuite) :  ^ifU  be  told  them  that  they  shall  be  sick 
pn  such  a  day,  when  that  day  conies,  they  will  surely  be  sici, 
and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted^  that  sometimes  they  dye  upon  it. 
Dr.  Cotta  (in  hisDiscovery  of  ignorant  Practitioners  of  Ph^sick, 
cap.  S.)  bath  two  strange  stones  to  this  purpose,  what  fancy 
IS  able  to  do ;  the  one  of  a  parsons  wife  in  Northamptonr 
shire,  anno  1607,  that,  coming  (o  a  physitian,  and  told  by  him 
that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica^  as  he  conjectured,  (a 
disease  she  was  free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon 
his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica:  and  such  ano- 
ther example  he  hath  of  another  gpod  wife,  that  was  so  trou-r 
bled  with  the  cramp;  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  be- 
i:ause  her  physitian  did  but  name  it*    Sometimes  d^th  itself  19 

•  Occult.  Philos.  1.  1.  e.  64.  ^  Lib.  S.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  f^  Agrip* 

pa,  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  ^S«cC.  3.  memb.  1.  substct.  3.  *  Malleus  malefic, 

tol.  77.  -Corpus  mutari  potest  in  diversas  aegrkudines,  ex  forti  apprehensionc. 
'  Fr.  Vales.  1.  5f  conjt.  6.  Nonnumquam  etiam  morbi  diutumi  consequuntur,  quando* 
que  curaotur,  f  Expedlt.  In  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  9.  Tantum  porro  multi  pnedtdorif 

bus  hisce  tribuunt,  ut  ipsemelus  fidem  facial:  nam,  si  praedtftum  iis  fuerit  tali  die 
€os  morbo  corripiendos,  ii,  ubi  dies  adyenerit,  in  morbum  incidunt;  et,  vi  mQtg|| 
^miAi}  cpm  aegritudine,  aIiqu9n4o  ctfam  cum  morte,  collui^tmv  -* 
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caused  by  force  of  phantasie.  I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coming 
by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  «ick  of 
the  plague  (which  was  not  fo'i,  fell  down  suddainly  dead.  Ano-^ 
ther  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit.     One,  seeing  his  fel- 
li>w  let  blood,  falls  down  in  a  swoun.     Another  (saith  *Cai* 
dan,  out  of  Aristotle)  fell   down   dead,    (which  is  familiar  i^ 
women  at  any  ghastly  sight)  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.    A  Jew 
in  France  (saith  *•  Lodovicus  Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dan- 
gerous passage,  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook, ^ in  the  dark, 
without  harm ;  the  next  day.  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.     Many  will  not  beleeve  such  stories  to  be  true, 
but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  :  but 
let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  (as  *^  Peter  Byarus  il- 
lustrates it)  if  they  were  set  to  walk' upon  a  plank   on  high, 
they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk 
upon  the  grouna.     Marry y  (saith  Agrippa)  ^strong  hearted 
men  otherwise^  tremble  at  such  sights ;  dazel^  and  are  sick,  if 
they  look  but  down  from  an  high  place  ;  and  what  moves  them 
but  cqnceit?  As  some  are  so  molested  by  phantasie ;  so  some 
agaii),  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily  reco- 
vered.    We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ake,  gowt,  falling- 
sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies,  cured 
by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms ;  and  many  greca 
woundes,  by  that  now  so  much  used  unguentum  ar?narium^ 
magnetically  cured;  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book 
of  late  have  defended,  Libavius  in  a*iust  tract  as  stifly  contra- 
dicts, and  most  men  controvert.     All  the  world  knows  there  is 
no  vertue  in  such  charms,  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit  and 
opinion  alone,  (as  ^Pomponatius  holds)  whichforceth  a  mo* 
tion  of  the  humours  f  spirits^  and  blood;  which  takes  away  the 
cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected.    The  like  we 
may  say  of  our  magicatl  effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such 
as  are  aone  by  mountebanks  and  wizards,    jis,  by  wicked  in^ 
credulity y  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  ^  Wierus  of  charms, 
spells,  occ,}  tve  fndCf  in  our  experience^  by  the  same  meanes 
many  are  relieved.    An  empirick  oftentimes,  and  a  silly 
^birurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures,  than  a  rational  physi- 
tian.     Nymannus  gives  a  reason*— because  the  patient  puts  his 
confidence  in  him ;  « which  Avicenna  prefers  before  art,  pre^ 

«  Subtil.  18*  .  ^  Libf  3,  dcjaniifil,  cap.  de  tnel.  *  Lib.  de  Vtmt:  'JLib.  1. 
rap,  63,  £x  alto  dcspicientes,  a1i<jui  prae  timore  contremiscunt,  caligant,  infirmaii. 
tuT't  sic  su9gu]tu8,  fcbrcs,  morbi  comitiales,  quandoque  sequuntur«  quandoque  reco 
dunt.  •  Lib.  de  Incantatione.     Imagtnacio  subditum  humorum  et  spirituuni 

motupi  infeit;  unde  vario  9/KFe£iu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  uni  morbiBcas  caussas  partibus 
tSe&'is  eri'piL  'L.  9.  c.  18'  de  pi%sttg.  Vt  impia  credulitate  quis  laeditur,  ^ir  et 
levari  eundcm  crcdibile  est,  usuque  observatum.  f  i£gri  pcrsoa&io  et  hducia 

ogm  afti  ft  jCOfisUio  et  medicio^  prcferenda,    Avicen, 
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eepiSf  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  ^Tis  opinion  alone,  (saith 
•Cardan)  that  makes  or  marrs  physitians;  and  he  doth  the  best 
cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  jwost  trust.  So  di- 
versely doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  aflfect,  turn,  and  wind,  so 
imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  ^Proteus, 
wr  a  cameleon,  can  take  all  shapes^  and  is  of  suck  force  (as 
Ficinus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  our 
setvesy  How  can  otherwise  blear-eys  in  oiie  man  cause  the 
like  aflTection,  in  another  ?  Why  doth  one  mans  yawning  * 
jpafake  another  yawn  ?  one  mans  pissing,  provoke  a  lecund 
Biany  times  to  do  the  like?  Why  doth  scripingof  trenchers 
9iFend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carkass  bleed, 
when  the  murtherer  is  brought  before  it,  ^ome  weekes  after  the 
murther  hath  been  done?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women 
fascinate  and  bewitch  children?  but  (as  Wieras,  Paracelsus, 
Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Caesar  Vanninus,  CampaneHa, 
;^nd  many  philosophers,  think)  the  forcible  imagination  of  the 
one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  th^  other.  Nay  more^ 
they  cap  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladiei,  and  seve- 
rail  infirmities,  by  this  meanes,  (as  Avicenna,  de  anim.  L  4* 
sect,  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from 
their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests ;  which  opinion 
Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of:  so  that  i 
may  certainly  conclude,  this  strong  conceit  or  imagtnatton  is 
astrum  hominiSf  and  the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason 
sshould  steer,  but,  over*born  by  phantasie,  cannot  manage,  and 
so  suffers  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  overrruled, 
and  often  over-turned.  Bead  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  /.  3.  de 
IjamiiSf  c.  8,  9$  lO.  Franciscus  Valesius,  med.  conlrov.  l.  5» 
€ont.'6.  Marcellus  Donatus,  I.  2.  ^.  1.  de  hist,  med.  viirabiL 
Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occulta  nat.  mir.  L  1.  c.  l^/Cardan^  h 
J  8*  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult.  Philos.  caf^ 
C4y  65.  Camerarius,  1.  Cent.  cap.  54.  korarum  suids.  Ny- 
xnannus,  in  orat,  de  Imag.  Laurentius^  and  him  that  is  insiar 
wnniumy  Fienus,  a  famous  pfaysitian  of  Antwerp,  that  wrote 
three  bookes  de  virihus  imaginationis*  I  have  thtis  far  digress-^ 
ed,  because  this  imagination  is-the  medium  deferens  of  pas^ 
sions,  by  ^ho^e  meanes  they  wbrk  and  produce  many  tinies 
prodigious  effects ;  and  as  the  phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended 
QX  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturbations 
inove  more  qr  less,  mad  n)^ke  deeper  impression «  • 

•  Plurc5  sanat,  in  q^em  plures  confidunt.  lib.  de  sapientia.  **  Marcillus  Fir 

Vinus,  I.  13.  c.  18.  de  theolog.   FlatoMici.     Ixoaginatio  est  tamq^uaa^- Proteus  vci 
cbamxleon,  carpus  proprium  yt.»lifjaiim  nonoujiK^uasn  afi^c^en^  f  Quif  of^j^ 
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SUBSECT.  lU. 
Division  of  Perlurlations, 

• 

PERTURBATIONS  and  passions,  which  trouble  the 
phantasie,  though  they  dwell  between  th^  confines  ojT 
sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  rea- 
son, because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of 
sense.  They  are  comiiionly  '  reduced  into  two  inclinations, 
irascible^  and  concupiscible.  The  Thomists  subdivide  them 
into  eleven,  six  in  ih^  coveting ^  and  five  in  i\\t  invading. 
Aristotle  reduc^th  all  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  Plato  to  love  and 
hatred ;  ^  Vives  to  good  and  bad*  If  good^  it  is  present,  and 
then  we  absolutely  joy  and  love  ;  or  to  comei  and  then  wc 
desire  and  hope  for  it:  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it:  if  pre- 
sent, it  is  sorrow;  if  to  come,  feare.  These  four  passions  *^ Ber- 
nard compares  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are 
carryed  in  this  world.  All  other  passions  are  subordinate 
unto  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will — love,  joy,  desire,  hatred, 
sorrow,  feare.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emulation,  pride, 
jealousie,  anxiety,  miserie,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  am* 
bition,  avarice,  &c.  are  reducible  unto  the  first :  and,  if  they 
be  immoderate,  they  **  consume  the  spirits  ;  and  melancholy  i6 
especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  are, 
that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these'  inordinate  af- 
fections, by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divjne  precepts 
of  meekness,  patience,  and  the  like ;  but  most  part  for  want 
of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  them- 
gelves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing 
rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encouragement  unto 
theui,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further 
them.  Bad  oy  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  •custome, 
education,  and  a  perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on, 
wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and, 
do  more  out  of  custome,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason.  Con* 
iwmax  voluntas  (as  Melancthon  calls  it)  malum  facit :  thi» 
stubborn  will  ofoufS  perverts  judgement,  which  sees  and  knows 
what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Man^ 
tipia  gulofy  slaves  to  their  severalUlusts  and  appetites,  they 
precipitate  and  plunge  ^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares: 

a 

*  5  T.  W.  jcitttte.  ^  3.  de  Animsi.  <  Ser.  do.  Hae  quatuor  passiones  sunt 

tatngtum  rotae  in  curru,  quibus  vehimur  hoc  mundo.         '  Harum  quippe  imQui>.r 
demtone,  spirtfus  marcescunt.  Fernel.  1.  1.  Path,  c:,  18.  *  Mala  consoaudini^ 

depravatur  ingeniuin,  ne  bene  faciat.     Prosper  Calenus  I.  de  atra  bile.     Plura  facU 
unt  faomuies  e  coiuMlUdtne,  quam  e  ratione — A  leneiis  ai&uescere  roultum  est. — Vv* 
.  de»  n^eliora  proboque ;  DeUrioia  sequor.    Ovi4«  ^  Nemo  l«diur,.  uai  % 

seipso. 
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Minded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambijtion,  >  they  seek  that  at 
Godts  hands  J  which  they  fiiay  give  unto  themselves  ^  if  they 
fculd  hvt  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations  ^  wliere* 
wish  they  continually  macerate  thtdrmindes.  But  giving  way 
to  these  violent  passions  of  feare,  griefc,  shame,  re venge, hatred, 
malice,  &c.  they  are  torn  in  peeces,  as  Actaeon  was  with  hia 
dogs,  and  •>  cructfie  their  own  soules; 


SQBSECT.  IV. 

Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow.  TTN  th is  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
Jnsanus  dolof,  JL  torment  the  soule  of  man,  and  cause  this  ma- 
lady, (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their  order) 
the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly  be  challenged 
by  sorrou — an  inseparable  companion,  ^  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  melancholy  J  her  epitome^  symptome,  and  chief e 
cause.  As  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and 
tread  in  a  ring;  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptome  of  thi» 
disease.  How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 
That  it  IS  a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  nonnvl^ 
lis  insanicB  caussafuily  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabilium, 
Saith  Plutarch  to  Apollonius;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of 
many  other  diseases  ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischiefe  ^  Lemnius 
calls  it.  So  doth  Rhasis,  cont.  L  \., tract,  g.  Guianerius,  iracim 
13.  c.  5.  And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^Fe- 
lix Plater  observes,  and  (as  in  ^Cebes  table)  may  well  be  cou- 
pled with  it.  « Chrysostome,  in  his  seaventeeth  epistle  to 
Olympia  describes  it, to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soule,  a 
most  inexplicable  grief e,  poysoned  worm^  consuming  body  and 
soule,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner, 

*  Mutti  se  vd  inquietudinem  precipitant :  ambitiore  et  cupiditatibus  excaKati^ 
non  inteHi^unt  MJllud  a  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  tpsis,  si  velint,  prxstare  posaint,  s» 
curls  et  perturbatlonibus  quibus  assidue  se  macenuit,  impcrare  vellenL  ^  Tanto 

studio  miserarium  caur^s,  ct  alimenta  dolorutn,  quxrimus;  vitamqoe,  secusfelicis* 
simam,  trisiem  et  miscrabilem  cfHcimus.  Petrarch,  prxfat.  de  Rcmediit,  &c* 
*  Timor  et  mdcstitla,  $i  diu  p«raeverent,  caussa  ^t  soboles  atri  humoris  5unt,et  incir* 
auiumseprocreant  Hip.  Aphoris.  23. 1.  6.  Idem  Montaltus.  cap.  19.  Victoriu* 
Favcntinus,  pract.  Imag.  '  Multi  ex  moerore  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sunt.     Leran. 

lib.  1.  cap.  16.  *  Multa  cura  et  tristitia  faciuntaccedere  melancholiam  :  (cap.  5. 

de  mentis  alien.)  si  attas  radices  ag»t,  in  vcram  fixamque  degenerat  melancholiana,  fH 
in  desperationem  desinit.  'lite,  hictu«;  ejus  vero  soror  dcsperatio  simul  po« 

Bitur*  *  Animarura'Cnidele  (ormentum,  dofor  inexpbcabilis,  tinea,  non  y>luin 

otsa,  sedcorda;  pertingens,  perpetuus  carnifex,  vires  aoimae  consumens,  jugis  nox  ct 
tenebrae  profundae,  tempestas,  et  turbo,  et  febris  non  apparens,  omni  igne  validius 
Incendens,  longior,  et  pugna  finem  non  habeii»— Cruccm  circumlert  dolor,  facMmqpe- 
•VDi  ti)'raimo  cnidelwrem  prae  sefsit. 
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»  •      •       •  '  ■ 

continual  nighty  profound  darkness^  a  urhirlwinde,  a  iempesl, 

an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than  any  fire,  and  a 
battel  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant ; 
no  torture,  no  strappado^  no  bodily  punishment y  is  like  unto  it. 
^Tis  the  eagle,  without  question,  which  the  poets  fatgned  to 
gnaw  *  Prometheus  heart ;  and  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the 
heaviness  of  the  heart  (Ecclus.  38.  18.)  ^  Every  perturbation 
is  a  miserie ;  but  grief e  a  cruet  torment,  a  domineering 
passion.  As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all 
inferiour  magistracies  ceased — when  griefe  appears,  all  other 
passions  vanish.  It  dryes  up  the  bones  (saith  Solomon,  c.  1 7. 
Prov.);  makes  them  hollow-ey'd,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow-faced, 
to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry  bodies, 
and  quite  perverts  their  temperature,  that  are  misaffected  with 
it;  as  Elenora,  that  exil'd  mournful  duchess,  (in  our*' En- 
glish Ovid)  laments  to  her  noble  husband,  Humphrey  duke  of 
Gloucester-— 

Sawest  thou  those  eys,  in  whose  s'w  eet  cheerful  look^ 
Duke  Humphrey  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoIFd  nie  of  all  grace, 
Thou  couldst  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor's  face. 

Like  a  fowl  Gorgon,  &c. 

« 

^It  hinders  concoction,  tefrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away 
stomach,  colour ,  and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood  (^Ferneli'us /. 
I.e.  IS.  demorb.  caussisj,  contaminates  the  spirits  (H^iso) 
overthrows  the  nattfral  heat,  perverts  the  good  estate  of  body 
and  minde,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl, 
and  rore,  for  irery  anguish  of  their  soules.  David  confessed  a.«i 
much  (Psal.  38.  8.)  I  have  roredfor  the  very  disquietness  of 
my  heart  t  and  (Psal.  119.  4.  part  4.  v.)  my  soule  melteth 
aivayfor  very  heaviness  :  (vers.  83)  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the 
smoak.  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
|hat  his  heart  fainted  for  griefe.  l^Christ  himselfj  vir  dolorum, 
out  of  an  apprehension  of  griefe,  did  sweat  blood,  fLuke  22); 
his  soule  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his, 
Crato  (consit  21 .  L^J  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melan- 
choly by  reason  of  *»  griefe  J  andMontanus  (comiL  30),  in  a  noble 

•  Naf.  CoxTics,  Mythol,  1.  4.  c.  6.  y  Tullic,  3.  Tusc.  Omnu  peiturbatio  tiiU 

Bicria ;  ct  caroificina  est  dolor.  «  M.  Drayton,  in  his  Her..ep,  «» Cfati» 

cohsil.  21.  lib.  2.  Mcestiua  universum  inFrigidat  corpus,  calorem  innatum  extingvit,' 
jtfppetitam  destmit  *  Cor  refrigerat  tristitia,  tpiritus  exsiccat,  innatunu^ue  ca« 

l^rexn  obruit,  vlgllias  inducit,  conco^lionem  labefa&at,  sangutntm  incrassat,  «xagge* 
ratque  Bidlancholicuin  sUccum.  'Spiritus  et  sanguis  ho;:  contaminatur,     Pisoi. 

tMarc.  6.  16.  11.  ^Moerore  macerori  marcesco,  ct  coiuenesco,  misery  ossf: 

at^  peUis  fuxo  miscri  fnacrit^din^.    jplaut.  * 
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matron,  *  that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief e.  J.  S.  D# 
(in  Hildesheim)  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  ^as  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,. and  for  many  yeares}  ^butafter^ 
wards  y  ly  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  intoiiis  former 
fits^  and  was  tormented  as  before.  ^Examples  are  cooimon, 
bow  It  causeth  melancholy,  ^  desperation,  and  sometimes  death 
it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38,  18)  of  heaviness  comes  death. 
Worldly  sorrow  causeth  death  (2  Cor.  ?.  10.  Psal.  31.  io)« 
Jdy  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness^  and  my  yeares  with  mourns 
ing.  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog?  Niobe, 
into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  ^riefe  she  was  senseless  and  stupid. 
iSeverus  the  emperour  ^dyed  for  griefe;  and  how  *many^ 
myriadcs  besides  i 

Tanta  illi  est  feritas^  tanta  est  insania  luctCis. 

MeTanClhon  gives  a  reason  of  it— ^/A^  gathering  of  much  me- 
,  lancholy  blood  about  the  heart ;  which  collection  extinguish* 
etk  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulletk  them;  sorrow  strikes 
the  hearty  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away^  with  great  pain  : 
and  the  black  bloody  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused 
under  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochon- 
driacal cofiimlsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled 
with  sorrowm 

SUBSECT.  V. 
Feart,  a  Cause, 

COUSIN  gernaan  to  sorrow,  isfeare,  or  rather  a  sista*,— 
fdus  Achates,  and  continual  companion-^-an  assistanC 
apd  a  principal]  agent  m  procuring  df  this  michiefe  ;  a  cause 
and  symptofne  as  the  other.  In  a  word^  as  s  Virgil  of  the  Har^ 
pyes,  I  may  justly  say  of  tlxeni  both^ 

s    Triatius  baud  illis  moDstrum ;  nee  saevlor  uUa 
Pestis^  et  ira  De{im>  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 

A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cfud  plsigue  so  fell. 

Or  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  ne'er  catne  from  Styk  or  HeU« 

•Maturt  inceptutn  et  actum  a  trisfitift  sola.  ^  Hildeshelm,  tpicil.  %  dt  me* 

ItAchoUI.  MoBroreanimiposteaaccedente,  in  prion  symptomataiacidit.         ^Vives, 
S.  dcanitnS,  c.  demoerore.  Sabin.  in  Ovid..  '  Herodian.  1.  S.  Moeroi€.roagii, 

qttam  morbo  contfumptus  est.  *6otKweHius  atribilarius  obiit,  Brizarrus.  6e« 
miensis  hist.  &c.  '  Moestitit  cor  quasi  percussum  cohstringilur,  tremit,  ct 

Unguescie,  cum  acfi  stosd  doloris.  In  tristitia,  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  splene  Ifeotsn 
teiRio^em  mclaachoticam,  qwi,  efFosns^ub  costls  iti  sinistro  latent  bypocbondriacoa 
flatus  facit ;  qood  sxpe  acctdit  iig  qui  dlutQ]r!l&  C\iik  el  maestitla  confli^tur.  M«* 
lan^hon.  f  Lib.  S.  i£o,  ^ 
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This  foul  fiend  of  feare  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  GocI 
by  the  Lacedsemonians^  and  most  of  those  other  torturing 
*  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow^  amongst  the  rest,  under  the 
name  of  Angerona  Dea  ;  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  ad 
Austin  ("de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  ^)  noteth  out  of  Varro« 
Feare  was  commonly  ^adored  atid  painted  in  their  temples  with 
a  lions  bead ;  and  (as  Macrobius  records,  1. 10*  Saturlialium) 
^Iii  the  calends  of  January,  Angertma  had  her  holy  day^  to 
whom,  in  the  temple  of  Votupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure^  their 
augures  and  bisktyps  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that,  being  propitious 
to  them,  she  might  expell  aU  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of 
the  minde,for  that  yearfolhwing.  Many  lamentable  effects 
this  feare  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat ; 
^it  makes  suddain  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  syncope,  8cc,  It  amazeth  many  men  that 
are  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  publike  assemblies,  or  be<^ 
fore  some  great  personages,  as  Tullie  confessed  of  himself,  that 
he  trembled  still  at  the  oegiilning  of  his  speech ;  aqd  Demo* 
sthenes  thi^t  great  oratour  of  Greece,  before  Philippus.  It  con-* 
founds  voyce  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupitet 
Tragcedus  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
ready  word,  but  was  compelled  touseMercorie'shelp  in  prompt- 
ing. Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  feare,  tnejr 
know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  'what  they  do;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with  . 
continual  affrights  and  suspition.  It  hinders  most  honourable 
attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ake,  a^d  and  heavy.  They  that 
live  in  feare  are  never  free,  ^resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but 
in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  sard,  iiulla  est  rniseria 
major  quam  metus  ;  no  greater  misene,  no  rack,  nor  torture, 
fike  unto  it';  ever  suspitious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  child- 
ishly drooping  without  reason,  without  judgement,  ^especially 
if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,'  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  ft 
cansetfa  oftentimes  suddaid  madnes^y  and  ahnost  all  manner  of 
diseases^  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ^digression  of 
the  Force  of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  ait  large  in  nly  ' 

■  £t  ttxtmn  ici«o  deam  sacrarunt,  ut  bonam  mentcm  cdnceckret.    Varro,  LsQao- 
tjus,  Aug.  ^Lilius  Girald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diis  miscellancis.  *Calcndifl 

Jan.  feriae  sunt  divae  Angerenae,  cui  pontiHccs  in  tacello  Volupiae  sacra  facitint,  quod 
angores  et  mimi  solicltudines  propitiata  propellat  'Timor  induclt  frigQS« 

cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  defectum,  atqu«  pallorem.      Agrippa,  I.  I,  c.  03. 
l*itnidi  semper  spiritus  habent  frigldos.     Moht.  *  Effiisas  ccfotos  fugiehttf 

flgftiine  turmas,  Qais  mca  nunc  inflat  ceVnua  ?  Faunas  ait.    Alciat.  '  Metus 

.  fion  solum  memoriam  const^maK,  sed  et  institutum  antmi  omne  ec  laodabilem  conv 
tum  impedit    Thucydides,  f  Lib.  de  fortitiiditie  et  viitutt  Aliaaii^ti,    tflA 

ptopt  res  adfint  terribilh*  ^  Sect  3.  MooL  3.  SaU.  $• 

Vouh  T 
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section  of  *Ter'rours.  Feare  makes  our  imagination  conceive 
what  it  list^  invites  the  divel  to  come  to  us  (as  ^•Agrippa  and 
Cardan  ivouc|i),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  pbantasie  more  than 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified 
in  most  men;  as  '^Lavater  saith,^?^^  metuunty  fingunt ;  what 
they  feare  they  conceive,  and  faign  unto  themselves;  they 
think  they  see  goblins,  haggs,  divels,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  (stiltil.  lib.  \S.J  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bug- 
bear) all  his  life  after.  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  ihc 
dark  5.  nisi  aliquo  assidente^  saith  '^  Suetonius,  numquam  tene" 
bris  evigilavit,  Ahd  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children 
will  conceive  unto  themselves,  it  they  go  over  a  church-yard 
in  the  night,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room;  how  they  sweat 
and  tremble  on  a  suddain.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events,  foreknowledge  of  their  lortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus 
the  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian:  quod  sciret  ultimum 
vttcB  dierrij  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus;  much  tortured  in 
Oiinde  because  he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  (S 
.which  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely  in  •  another  place. 
Anxiety,  mercy,  pitty,  indignation,  &c.  and  such  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  feare  and  sorrow,  I 
voluntarily  omit.  Read  more  of  them  in  ^Carolus  Pascalius, 
•Dandinus,  &c, 

^    SUBSECT.  VI. 

Shame  and  Disgrace^  Causes* 

HAME  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter 
pangs.  Ob  pudotem  et  dedecus  publicuniy  ob  errorem 
commissum,  scepe  moventur  generosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib, 
3.  de  alienat.  mentisj :  Generous  mindes  are  often  moved  with 
shame,  to  despair,  for  some  publike  disgrace.  And  he  (saith 
Philo,  lib.  2.  de  provide  deij  Hhat  subjects  himsel/  to  feare, 
gnefe,  ambition^  shame,  is  not  happy  ^  but  altogether  miserable, 
tortured  with  continual  labour ,  xare,  and  miserie*  It  is  as 
forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest.  '^Many  men  neglect  the 
tumults  of  the  worlds  and  care  nbtfiyr  glory ^  and  yet  they  are 

*  Se£l.  2.  Mem.  4.  Subs.  5.  *>  Subtil.  18.  lib.  Timor  ettrahit  ad  se  dzmonu. 

Timor  et  error  multum  in  homiiiibus  possunt.  '  Lib.  de  Spcflris,  ca.  3.  Fortes 

nro  spe£tra  vidcnt,  quia  minus  timeoL  '  Vit&  ejus.  *SecU  2.  Mexnb; 

4.  Subs,  7.  f  De  virt.  etvitiis.  tCom,  in  Arist.  de  Anima,     >        'Qui 

tnentem  subjecit  timorls  dominationi,  cupiditatis,  doloris,  ambitionis,  pudorii,  felix 
J  non  est,  sed  omnioo  miser :  asslduis  laborlbus  .torquctur  et  roi&eria«  ^  Miilti 

contemn'unt  mundi  strepitum,  reputant  pro  nihilo  gloriamj  aed  tlment  infamlam,  of- 
{enstonem,  rcpuUam.  Voluptatem  severissime  GODtComuati  in  doloiresuDt  moUi* 
:  gloriam  oegligunt;  fn&guntur  iof^iai* 
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afraid  of  infamy^  repulse,  disgrace:  (Tul.  q^c,  L  1  .J  thej/tan 
severely  contemn  pleasure^  hear  grief e  indifferently;  hut  ihetf 
are  quite  shattered  and  hroken  with  reproach  andohloquy' 
(siquidem  vita  etfama  pari  passu  amhulantjy  and  are  so  de-. 
jected  many  times  for  some  publike  injury,  disgrace,  as  a  box' 
on  the  ear  by  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary^' 
foyled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  fowl  fact  com- 
mitted or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad  alt 
their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.- 
The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.  Spiriius  altos 
Jlrangit  et  generosos:  Hieronym.  Aristotle,  because  he  could, 
not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  griefe  and  shame 
drowned  himself:  Caelius  Rhodoginus  (antiquar.  lee.  lib.  29.; 
cap.  Sj  Homerus  pudore  consumptusj  was  swalloxyad  up  witfab 
this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could :not  unfold  thejishr 
eimans  I'iddle.  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ^foi  that  a  tra^ 
gedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Valer/  Max.  lib.  9, 
GQp.  \^J  :  Lucretia  stabbed  her  self;  and  so  did  "^Cleopiitr^^ 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  fw  a  triumph^  to  avoid 
the  infamy.  Antonius,  the  Roman,  *  cfter  he  was  ovefcom^. 
of  his  enemy  y  for  three  daj/es  space  sat  solitary  in  thefore-pari, 
of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company ^  even  of  Cleopatra 
her  selff  and  afterwards,  for  very  shame,  butchered  himself 
(Plutarch,  vit^ejus).  Apollonius  Rhodius  ^wilfully  banished^ 
himself  forsaking  his  countrey,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  becausa 
he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,  (Plinius,  lib.  J.  cap.  23), 
Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulysse^.  In 
China,  'tis  an  ordinary'  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and 
griefe  to  lose  their  wits^  (Mat.  Riccius,  expedite  adSinas  l.3» 
<^  '9).  Hostratus  the  fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had 
writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscurorum  viro^ 
rum^  so  to  heart,  that,  for  ahameand  griefe,  he  madeaway  him-^ 
self ''(^Jovius,  in  elogiisj.  Agraveand  learned  minister^  and  ai^ 
ordinary  prekcher  at  Alcmaar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day,»  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddainly  taken  with  & 
l.ask  or  looseness^  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 

*  Craviuscontumeliam  ferlmus  quam  detrimentum,  ni  abjecto  nimisanimo  simiu. 
Plut.  in  Timol.  ^  Quod  piscatoris  acnigma  solvere  noo  posset.  «  OU 

tragcedlara  explosam,  tnortetn  sibi  gladio  conscivlt.  ^  Cum  vidit  in  trtumphuDi 

ae  servari,  caussa  ejus  igaominix  vitandae  mortem  sibi  conscivit.     Plut.  «  Bel- 

le V ictus,  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prora  navis,  abstinens  ab  omni  consortioy  etiarii 
Cleopatrae ;  postea  se  interfecit.  ^  Cum  male  recitas&et  Argonautica,  ob  pudoi^m 
exul^vit.  (  Quidam,  prx  verecundia  simul  et  dolore,  in  insaniam  incidunt^ 

CO  quod  a  literatorum  gradu  in  examine  excluduntur.  ^  Hostratus  cucullatus 

adeo  graviter  ob  Reuclini  llbrum,  qui  inscribitur,  £pistolc  obscororum  viroruiDg 
dolore  »imul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  ut  Kipsum  interfecerit.  , 
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i4<  Cau$€i  efMekmehoty.      [Part.  1 .  Sect.  9. 

ditch;  buty  being  *  surprized  at  unawares  by  ftome  gentle- 
M^omen  of  hU  parish  .wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed^  that 
he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  publike,  or  come  into  the 
pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy:  (Pet.  Forestus,  iTz^e/. 
Obs^rvai.  lib.  10.  observat.  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
that  will  ^nulld  palhscere  culpdy  be  moved  with  nothings 
take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all ;  let  them  be 
proved  perjured,  stigmatized, convict  rogues,  theeves,  traitours, 
Ibse  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
yeviied,  and  derided,  (wiih  ^Ballio  the  bawd  in  Plautus)  they 
rejoyce  at  it ;  etfnforei  probes  I  balcB  !  and  borabax  f  wfaftt  care 
they?  We  have  too  many  such  in  bur  times. 

J^cUmat  Mclicerta  pcrUsc 


ig  ■! 


Prontepo  de  rcbuj. 

Yei  a  medesi  man,  one  that  hath  graces  a  generous  spirit,  ten* 
det  of  his  teputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously 
afl^cled  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriades  of  crowns,  lose 
Jlia  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of  honour,  or  blot  in  hit 
good  Qame.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it, — as  a  night« 
ingale,  qu^e^  eantundo  victa^  Tnoritvr,  (saitb  "^Mizaldus)  dytt 
ibrshame,  if  another  bird  singbetter«>-'he1anguisheth  andpineth 
away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirits 

suBSECT.  vn. 

JSnvy,  Malice^  Haired^  Causes* 

ENVY  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain;  and  botfk 
(as  Guianerius,  Tract,  15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen, 
Zi Aphorism,  cont,  %t)  ^  cause  tkzf  malady  by  themselves, 
especialhf  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy. 
^s  Valescus  de  Taranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation  r 
^ envy,  so  gnaws  majiy  mens  hearts y  that  they  become  aliO'^ 
geiher  melancholy.    And  therefore,  belike,  Solomon  fProv. 

^Proptet  ruborem  confusus,  statlm  cdepit  delirare,  &c   ob  susptcionem,  quod 
vili  ilium  crimir.e  accusarent,  •»  Horat.  «  P».  Impudice.  B.  Ita  estd  Ps- 

leeleste.  B.  diets  vera.  Ps.  Verbero.  B.  quippini?  Ps.  furcifer.  B.  factum' opttme. 
P«.  sociofraude.  B.  sunt  mea  istaec,  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge  tu.  Ps.  sacrilege^  B,  fa* 
teor.  Pt.  perjure.  B.  vera  dicis,  Ps.  pemiciea  adolescentum.  B.  actrrinic.  Ps.  fun 
B.  baba^f  Ps.  fugilive.  B.  boinbax  I  Ps.  fraus  popuIi«  B.  planissime.  Ps.  inapufele* 
no,  coenUQn.  B.  cantores  probos ! '  Pseudolus,  act.^l.  scen«  9.  ^Cent.  7.  • 

PHni<).  ""  •  Multos  videmusj  propter  invidiani  ct  odium,  m  mdtnchoHaHi  >iici<A 
dtoe ;  ^  ittos  potissimum  quorum  corpora  ad  toe  apta  suBt.  ^  Invidlft  ^i^it 
kominct  adeo  ct  corrpd  it,  ut  hi  meimcboHcl  pemtM  fteni- 


Memb*  3.  Sabs.  7.]    JSnvyj  Malice^  HaUed^  Causes*      H? 

14.  30J  ca)h  it^  the  rotting  of  the  bones;  Cjfpriati,  vftlnusoe* 
tulium. 

■■■     '    ■■  ■  •  Sicali  xKMi ioTCnere Qrraam 

Majai  tormentom : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  t6rtttcii(.  It  cruci- 
fies their  soules,  withers  their  bodies,  niak6s  them  hoIlo>v-eyM, 
^  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold  (Cypriain,  $ef,  9f.  di  zeh 
et  livorej.  ^As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment^  so,  (saith  Chryso-* 
stome)  doth  envy  consume  a  man  ;  to  be  a  living  anatotttV,  2K 
skeleton;  to  be  a  lean  und  pale  ^  carkass^  quickened  with  (t 
*Jiend  (Hall,  in  CharaciJ  ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wfetcH 
sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  fo  thrive,  and  he 
fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or  tbef  like^  he 
repines^  and  grieves : 


f  • 


itifabescitque  vkkiidd 


Suecedsus  honoinum. 
Suppliciamque  stmm  est : 

he  tortures  himself,  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour  be  prefer- 
red, commended,  do  well :  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gauls  him 
afresh  ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him,  than  ta  hear  of 
another  mans  well-doing  j  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart,  everj^ 
such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucran*^ 
rock  of  honour)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  him- 
self to  do  the  other  amischiefe,  fAique  cadet  sahito^dum  ^upet 
hoste  cadatj  as  he  did  in  iEsop,  lose  one  Cye  willingly,  (hat 
his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  in  ^Quintilian, 
that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  becau'sC  lirrs  neigh* 
hours  bees  should  get  no  more  hony  from  thent.  ttrs  whole 
fife  is  sorrow;  and  every  word  he  speaks,  a  satire }  nothing 
fats  him  but  other  mens  ruines ;  for,jo  speak,  in  a:  word,  envjr 
is  nought  else  but  trisiitia:  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for  othef 
mens  good,  be  it  present,  past,,  or  to  come  ;  et  gaudiimi  de 
adversts^  and**  joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy, » which 
grieves  at  other  mens  mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  irt 
another  kinde ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2.  de  orthod.Jld. 
Thomas,  2.  2.  qtUBSi,  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  Z.  2.  Rhet.  c.  4.  et 

*  Her.  ^  Hir  vultos  imnax,  tonms  aspectus,  pallor  in  faci«,  in  labiis  tremop, 

itrtdor  in  lientSbus,  ^.  *  Ut  tinea  corrodit  vestimentum,  &\c  invidia  eum,  qui 

■elatar,  consumit.  *  Pall«r  ia  on  sedet,  macie&  in  corpore  toto.     Nutquam 

nctaacies;  }iv«nt  fubigms  d«nt)».  «J>iaboIi«  ex pres&a  imago,  toxicum  cha* 

fit^tic,  vencnumamicitiasy  abyssus  nni8nti«;.nonest  eo  monstrosius  mocutrum,  damb 
■B8ius> damnum-:  urit,  torrct,  discmciat,  made  et  squatore  conficit.  Austin.  Doniin. 
prifn.  Advenr,  '  Ovid.  f  Declam,  IS.  Linivit  fibics-  maleficic  succis,  in  vena* 
num  mella  con^ettens,  ^ Statuis  c&Ktt  Basiliua  eos^comparat,  qui  liquefiuni  a4 

praesentiam  soiis,  qui  alii  gaudentet  omanmr;  muscis  allii  quae  ulcsribu&  gaudent^ 
amoena  prxtereunt  sistunt  in  foetid  is.  *  M-isepteordia  eliam,  quA  tn«titft»<m»* 

^am  9stf  Slept  mi<ctaiiti«  corpus  male  afficit.    Agrippa.  1. 1.  cap.  63. , 
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<4S       *'-  *        Causes  of  Melancholt^^        [Part,  1.  Sect,  f; 

K>.  Plato,   Philebo,  Tullie,  3.  Ti/sc.  Greg.  Nic.  /.  de  virt. 
animof.  c.  12.  Basil,  de  Invidid,  Pindarus,  Od.  1.  ser.  5  5  an4 
we  finde  it  triie-     *Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost  natural  to 
us,  (as  *  Tacitus  holds)  to  envy  another  mans  prosperity :  and 
^tis  in  most  irien  an  incurable  disease,     ^  I  have  rearf,  saitb 
iviarcus  Aurelius,    GreeK  Hebrew ^  Chaldee  authors ;  I  have 
consulted  with  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy  y  T  could 
Jindenone^  hut  to  renounce  all  happiness^  and  to  le  a  wretch, 
and  miserable  for  ever.     Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life, 
and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.     ^  Evei-y  othei'  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  to  ity  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse;  envy  alone 
wants  both.     Other  sins  last  but  for  a  while;  the  gut  may  be 
satisfied;  anger  remits;,   hatred  hath  an  end;  envy  never 
ceaseth.  ^[Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap  J  Divine  and  humane  examples 
are  verv  familiar  :  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul 
and  David,  Cain  and  Abel :  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  pec-^ 
catum^sedfratris  prosperitas,  s^ith  Theodoret;   it  was  his 
brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.     Rachel  envied  her  sister, 
being  barren,,  (Gen.  30)  Joseph's  brethren,  him  (Gen.  37)*' 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth  (<*  Psal.  73) ,  ^^  Je- 
remy and  f  Habbakuk :  they  repined  at  others  good ;  but  in  the 
end  they  corrected  themselves.  Psal.  37  ifret  not  thyself  &^c. 
Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  s  that  a  private  man 
should  be  JO  much  glorified.   ^  Caecinna  was  envyed  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.     Ptit,  of  alt 
others,  *  women  are  most  weak:    ob  pulchritudinem,  invidce 
suntfemincB  (Musaeus) :  aut  amat,  aut  odit:  nihil  est  tertium 
(Granatensis)  :  they  love,  or  hate;  no  medium  amongst  them. 
Jmplacabiles  plerumque   IcescB  muUeres.       Agrippma  like, 
*  a  woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbour^  more  neat  or  elegant^ 
richer  in  tyres,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and,   like  a 
lioness,  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffes  at  her, 
and  cannot  abide  her  ;  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus,   di^ 
at  Salonina,  Csecinna's  wife,  *  because  she  had  a  better  horse^ 
and  better  furniture :   as  if  she  had  hurt  them  uAth  it, 
they  were  much  offended.    In  lik^  sort  our  gentlewomen 

'  •Insitum-raortalibus  anaturS  rcccntctn  alio^m  fcHcitatfcm  aegris  oculis  intucri. , 
Hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  **  Lcgi  Chalda:os,  Graccos,  Hebraeos ;  consului  sapieotes, 

pro  remcdio  invidiae  ;  hoc  enim  inveni,  xenunciarc  fclicitati,  ct  pe*pctuo  miser  case. 
«  Omnc  pcccatum  aut  excusationem  secum  habet,  ayt  voluptatem  ;  sola  invidia  utra. 
cue  caret.  Reliqua  vitia  fincm  habcnt ;  ira  defervescit ;  gula  satiatur  ;  odium  fincm 
liabct,  invidia  numquamquiescit.  'Urcbatmcacmulatio  propter  siultos.  «Jlier. 
J2.  1.  '  Hab.  1.         « Invidit  privati  nomcn  supra  principis  attolli.         *•  TaciU 

Hist/lib.  2.  part.  6,  *  PcrituMc  dolorc  ct  invidia,  si  quam  vidcrint  ornatiorem 

le  in  publicum  prodiisse.     Platina,  dial,  amorum.  ^  Ant.  Guianerius,  lib.  2. 

cap.  8.  vit,  M.  Aurelii.  Foemina,  vicinam  dcgantius  sc  vestitam  videns,  le«aac  instar  in 
virum  insurgit,  &c.  »  Quod  insignis  equo  et  ostro  vehcrctur,  quatnquain  nulliu« 
cum  iojurift,  omatum  Ulum,  tsnnquam  lasac,  gravabantur, 

J 


Memb«  3.  Subs,  8.]      Emulation,  HaireS,  S^c.  i^l^ 

xloat  their  usual  meetings ;  one  repines  or  scofies  at  anothers 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attick  wench^  was  mur- 
thered  of  her  fellowes,  ■  because  she  did  excell  the  rest  in  beauty 
(Constantine,  Agricult.  L  11,  c.  7).  Every  village  will  yeeld 
such  examples. 

SUBSECT.  VIII- 

Emulation^  Haired,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 

OUT  of  this  root  of  envy,  ^  spring  those  ferall  branches  of 
faction,,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like 
grievances,  and  are  sernB  auimcBy  the  saws  of  the  soule, 
^  consternationis  pleni  affectus^^  aflfections  full  of  desperate 
amazement :  or,  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  "*  a 
moth  of  the  soule,  a  consumption,  to  make  another  mans 
happiness  his  miserie^  to  torture,  crucifie,  and  execute  himself, 
to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no 
good :  ihey  do  always  grieve,  sighy  and  groan,  day  and  night, 
without  intermission;  their  breast  is  torn  asunder:  and  a  little 
after,  '  whpsoeyer  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he 
may  avoid  thee;  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor  thyself. 
Wheresoever  thou  art,  he  is  with  thee  ;  thine  enemy  is  ever  in 
thy  bre§LSt;  thy  destruction  is  within  thee;  thou  art  a  captive, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  en- 
vious, and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  divels  overthrow; 
andj»  whensoever  thou  art  throughly  affected  with  this  passion, 
it  will  be  thine*  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passioii 
so  common.  .     » 

'  Kat  iu^»iMV4  xe^a/hd I  tiorui  tuu  rtxreyc  nntnf 
KpM  VTuyfi^  VT9t}(ff  (p^Qnt%j  xa»  ao>^«(  ^ot^iv^ 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

A  potter  emulates  a  potter  5 
One  smith  envies  another : 
,      A  begger  emulates  a  bcgger  j 

A  singing  man>  his  brother.  ^ » 

*  Quod  pulchritudlne  orones  excelleret,  puelLc  ixidign^tae^cciderunt.  ^  >>  Late 
patet  invidiae  fecunda  pemicies;  et  Iivor  radix  omoium  xnalorum,  fons  cIa*diuiD  ; 
jnde  odium  surgit,  aemulatio.     Cyprian,  ser.  8.  dc  Livore.  «  Valerius^  1.  3.  cap. 

9.  ' Qualis  est  animi  tinea,  qdsc  tabes  pectoris,  zelare  in altero,  vel  alionim  & 

'  licitatem  suam  faccre  miscriam,  et  veiut  quosdam  pectori  suo  ad^ovfre  carniiiccs, 
cogitationibus  et  sensibussuis  adhibere  toitores,  qui  seintestinis  cruciatibus  lacemit  ? 
"Non  cibus  talibus  lactus,  non  potus  potest  esse  jucundus  j  suspiratur  semper  et  gcmi- 
tur,  et  doletar  diibs  et  noetes ;  pectus  tine  intermissione  laceratur.'  •  Quisquis  est 

tile,  quern  xmularis,  cui  invidcs,  is  te  subterfugerc  potest ;  at  tu  non  te :  ubicunque 
fugeris,  adversarius  tuus  tecum  est;  bostis  tuus semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pcrnigies 
inttts  inclusa  :  ligatus  es,  vinctus,  zelo  dominante  captivui ;  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  subve* 
Hldnt :  hinc  diabolus.  Inter  initia  statim  mundi,  et  periitprimu$|  et  perdidit*  Cv^ 
.priaiu  sen  2.  de  ^lo  et  livore,  '  Hesiod.  op.  et  di«,  * 
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149  Cfium  of  Melanckoly^.    [Part.  l.  Sect.  9. 

Every  ioeiety»  corporation,  and  private  family^  is  full  of  it ; 
it  takes  bo]d  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
ploughman;  even'amongst  gossip's  it  is  to  be  seen;  scarce  three 
in  a  company,  but  there  is  siding*  faction,  emulation,  between 
two  of  them,  some  simultas^  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart- 
burning in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell 
together  in  the  countrey,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in 
marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  ser- 
vants, some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or 
children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealthy 
gentry,  precedency,  &c.  by  meanes  of  which,  (like  the  frog  in 
^JSsop,  that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  oxe^  but  hurst 
her  self  at  lastj  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  calU 
ings,  and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their  substance  in 
)aw-sutes,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothe, 
to  get  a  few  bumbast  titles;  for  ambitiosd  paupertate  labora^ 
mnsomnes;  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bo- 
dies^ macerate  their  soules,  and,  through  contentions  or  mutual 
invitations,  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  schollars  ia 
an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  fowl  one  on  the 
other,  and  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nomi- 
nals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c«  it 
kolds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  ^emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  pot  to  be  d?$^ 
liked :  'tis  ingeniorum  cos^^  as  one  calls  it — the  whetstone  of 
wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  ano  valour ;  and  those  noble  Romans, 
out  of  this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  am4 
bitioD,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Mil* 
tiades  j  Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

*  Ambire  semper  stulta  confidentra  est ; 
Ambire  nunqaam  desea  arrogantia  est: 

^tis  a  sliiggisb  humour  npt  to  emukfc^  Qr  to  sue  at  all,  to  with- 
draw himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places, honours,  offices^ 
through  sloth,  niggardliness,  feare,  bash  fulness,  or  otherwise, 
to  which,  by  his  birlh,  place,  fortuDes^  education,  he  iscalled^ 
apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but,  when  it  is  immoderate, 
It  is  a  plague  and  a  miserably  pain.  What  a  deal  of  mony  4i4 
J^enry  the  eighth,  and  Franci&  the  fir^  king  qI  France,  sp^cid 
at  that  ^  famous  interview !  and  how'  many  vjun  courtiers,  seek* 
ine  each  to  outbrave  other,  spewt  themselves,  their  Hv^lyrhop^ 
^d  fbrtMnes,  and  dyed  beggers  I  ^  Adrian  xh^  emperour  \i<a$  a^ 
gaul^d  with  iXf  that  he  killed  aU  bis  equalis,;  so  did  Neio*    This 

•  P.aiui,  cupi^  qequandf  bovfm,  s^  distcn^cbat,  &c.  ^  i^xm^Tatio  alit  inges 

nm.    Paterculus,  poster.  Vol,  <  Grotiuf^  ^]?^*  ^a1^«  ^*  ^  A9Pf>  16^^ 
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passion  made  "Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxe- 

I1U6  the  poet,  because  they  did  excell  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as 

he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Goriolanus,  confine  Cam illus, 

murder  Seipio;  the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel!  Aristides, 

Micias,  Alcibiades,imprisonTheseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c« 

'  When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of  France,  were  fellpw  soul- 
diers  together  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  land,  and  Rich- 
ard had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so 
much  that  all  mens  cys  were  upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip, 

,  (Francum  nrebat  reels  victoria,  saith  mine  **author;  tarn 
fegveferehat  Riciiardi,  gloriam^  ut  carpere  dicta,  calvmnian 
factaj  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length 
to  op^n  defiance.  He  could  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting 
boipe,  invaded  his  territories^  and  professed  open  war.  Ha-^ 
ir^d  siirs  up  contention  (Prov.  10.  \QJ;  and  they  breakout  at 
last  into  iniroortal  enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Va* 
tinian  hate  and  rage;  ^they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends, 
(iollowersy  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
wars,  seurril  invectives,  hbels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the 
like,  and  will  not  he  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelf  and 
CribelUiie  faction  in  Italy  ;  that  of  the  Adurni  and^Fr^osi  in 
Geno«^;  tbat of  Cneius  Papirius  and  Quintus  Fabius  in  Rome; 
Caesar  and  Pompey ;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France;  York 
Md  Lancaster  in  Eiiglan<l.  Yea,  this  pa«ision  so  rageth  ^many 
times,  that  it  subverts,  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even 
populous  cities.  ^Carthage  afnd  Corinth  can  witness  as  much ; 
z>ay  flourishing  kingdomes  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it* 
This  haired,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  tbose  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes^  brazen  bulls,  ferall 
en^insi,  prisons^^  inquisitions,  severe  tawes,  to  macerate  and  tor* 
9ient  one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  otnr 
ti||i9  witk  bkssed  daycs,  and  sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain 
0«tr  tirl^v^,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humi- 
ii^,  meeknesfi,  patience,  fbrge^and  forgive  (as  in  ^ God's  word 
we  are  injoysed)  compose  such  small  controversies  amongst 
WF  sebrea,  ^MMfeKateonr  paa$ions  in  this  kinde,  and  think  letter 
of  others,  (as  sPauI  would  have  us)  than  of  our  selves  ;  be 
of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  our 
$ei»eSy  but'  have  peace  with  alt  men.    But  being  that  we  are 

•  JI^Iqt«n:l)u  ^JjohawjipB  HeraJdijs,  L  2.  c.  12.  de  bcllo  sac.  «  Nulla  dief 

Cantui^  poterit  li^ohc  furorieua.-»--£terna  bclla  pace  sublata  gerunt — ^Jurat  odium, 
QiX  mate  invisuin  esse  desinit,  quam  cs$«  desiit     Paterculus,  vol.   1.  d  it^ 

daevit  h^c  Stygia  xninistca,  ut  mrbes.  subvertat  aJiquando,  deleat  populos,  provin. 
eias  alioqui  fiorentes  redigat  in  solitudincs,  mortales  vero  miscros  in  profundi  mise- 
fianim  valle  miserabiritef  immergat.  *  Carthago,  aci^iula  Roinani  imperii, 

fead^tus  in^eriit.    Sallust.  Catil^  f  Pay],  3.  jpol.  c  Rom.  12. 
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so  peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  se- 
ditious, so  malicious  and  envious,  we  do  invicem  aiigariare, 
maql  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
our  selves  into  that  gulfe  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  mi- 
serie,  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SUBSECT.  IX. 

Anger,  a  Cause. 

ANGER,  a  perturbation,  which  carryes  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self— 
ira  furor  brevisest;  and  (as  *  Picolomineus  accounts  it)  one  of 
the  three  most  violent  passions.  *>Areta5us  sets  it  down  for 
an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  IS.  1.  1)  of  this  malady. 
«Magninus  gives  the  reason;  ex  Jrequentiird  supra  modum 
calefiuni;  it  over-heats  their  bodies;  and,  ifit  betoo  frequent^ 
it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S^  Ambrose.  'Tis  a 
known  saying ;  furor  fit  Icesa  scepius  patieniia ;  the  most 
patient  spirit  ftiat  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed 
to  madness;  it  will  make  a  divel  of  a  saint :  and  therefore  Basil 
(belike)  in  hrs  Homily  de  ird,  calls  it  ienebras  rationis,  mor^ 
hum  animcB,  et  d^&monem  pessimum ;  the  darkning  of  our 
understanding,  and  a  bad  angel.  **Lucian  fin  Abdicato,  Tom. 
\J  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 
men  and  women.  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them 
at  first  J  and^  after  a  while,  break  out  into  open  madness:  ma^ 
mi  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they  love  or  hate 
overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry :  these  things, 
ly  little  and  little,  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.  From  a  dis- 
position, they  proceed  to  an  habit;  for  there  is  no  difference 
betwixt  a  mad  man  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit. 
An&er,  as  Lactantius  describes  it  ('L.  de  Ird  Dei,  ad  Donatum 
c.  bj  is  ^steva  animi  tempestas,  6ic.  a  cruel  tempest  of  the 
minde,  making  his  eys  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in 
his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale  or  red;  and  what 
more  filthy  imitation  can  he  of  a  mad  man  ? 

•  Grad.  I.  c,  54.  ^  Ira,  etmaror,  et  ingens  animi  consteroat^o,  xnelancho. 

licos  facit.    Aretzeus.  Ira  immodica  gignit  insaniara,  ^  Reg.  sanit.  parte  2. 

c.  8*    In  aperum  insaniam  mox  ducitur  iratus.  «*  Gilberto  Cognatq  interprctc. 

Multis  ct  praescrtim  senibus,  ira  impotcns  insaniam  fecit,  et  importuna  calumnia  ; 
ihsec  initio  perturbat  animum ;  paullatim  vergit  ad  insaniam.  PorrQ  mulicrum  cor- 
pora multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc  morbum  aaducunt,  praccipuc  si  qua;  oderint  aut 
invideant,  &c.  hwc  paullatim  in  insaniam  tandem  cvadunt  "Saeva  animi 

icmpestas,  tantos  excitans  fluftus,  ut  statim  ardcscant  ocuJi,  os  trcmat,  lingua  titub^^ 
clcntcs'  concrepcnt,  &£• 
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•  Ora  tument  \t^  5  ferv^scunt  san^nme  venae ; 
Lumina  Gorgoneo  saevius  angue  micant. 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  ' 
monsters  for  the  lime,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not?  Hrtw  can  a  mad  man  do 
more?  as  he  said  in  the  comceAyj^iracundid  non  sumapud 
me ;  I  am  not  mine  own  man.     If  these  fils  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they   provoke 
madness.   Montanus  {consiU  2  \)  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient ;  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principall  cause :  irascebahir  le^ 
vibus  de  caussis  ;  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.     Ajax  liad  no 
other  beginning  of  his  madness  ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  that 
lunatick  Frencn  king,  fell  into  this  miserie,  out  of  the  extre- 
mity of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice;  ^incensed 
against  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,,  nor 
sleep,  for/sorae  dayes  together;  and  in  the  end,  about  the  ca- 
knds  of  July,  1 392,  hebecame  mad  upon  his  horse-back,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  near  him  promiscuously, 
and  so  continued  all  the  dayes  of  his  life  fEmil,  lib.  JO.  GaL 
hist,J     Hegesippus  (de  excid.  urbis  fiieros.  L  1.  c*  37J  hath 
such  a  story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad, 
and  **  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played 
many  such  Bedlam  prankes.     The  whole  court  could  not  rule 
him  for  a  long  time  after.      Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  re* 
pented,  much  grieved  for  that  he  haid  "done, post qtiam  deferliiii 
ira;  by-and-by  outrageous  again.     In  ho^  cholerick  bodies, 
nothing  so  soon  caps^th  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  be- 
sides many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observe^  (Cap.  21.  /.  U 
de  hum^  affect,  caussis)  Sanguinemimmhiuitjfel  auget:  and, 
as  *Valesius  controverts,  {Med,  controv.  lib.  5.  controv,  SJ 
many  times  kills  them  quite  out.    If  this  were  the  worst  of  this 
passion,  it  were  more  tplerable :  ^but  it  niinSi  and  subverts  tv hole 
ioivnSj  ^ cities ^familieSi  and  kingdomes.   Nulla  pestis  humano 

fenei'i  pluris  stetit^  saitb  Seneca,  (de  Ird,  lib.  \J  :  no  plague 
ath  done  mankinde  so  much  barm.  Look  into  our  histories ; 
and  you  shall, almost  meet  with  ho  other  subject,  but  what  a 
company  ^of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may 
do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  our  precession  amongst  the 
rest:  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory  y  and 
hypocrisieyfrom  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such 
pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

•  Ov jd,.  *»  Terence.  «  Infensus  Britanniac  duci,  et  in  ultionem  versus,' 

oec  cibiun  cepit,  nee  quietcm  :  ad  Calendar  Julias,  1392,  com'ttes  occ'idit.  '  In- 
dignatione  nimia  furens,  animique  impotens,  exsiliit  de  lecto :  fiireiitem  non  c»* 
piebat  aula,  &c.  *  An  ira  possit  hominem  interinicre.  ^  Abenitthy. 

f  As  Troy,  saevac  mexnorcm  Junonis  ob  iram.  ^  Stultorum  rcgum  ct  populo- 

Xnm  continet  sstut. 
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SlTBSECT.  X. 
Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  &c.  Causes* 

DISCONTENTS,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever 
it  is  that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  griefe, 
anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head. 
Preposterously  placed  here,  in  some  mcns^  judgements,  they 
may  seem  :  yet,  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  *llhetorick  defines 
these  cares,  ^s  he  doth  envy,  emulation,  &c.  still  by  griefe,  I 
think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  irascible  row ;  bemg  that 
they  are,  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptomes  of  this  dis- 
ease, producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part,  ac- 
companied with  anguish  and  pain  (the  comraon.etymology  will 
evince  it — ctira^  quasi  coruraj  ;  dementes  curce,  insoTtines  curce^ 
damnosce  cures,  tristes,  mordaces,  carnijices,  &c.  biting,  eat- 
i^^9  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  tetrick, 
miserable,  intolerable  cares  (as  the  poets  ^call  them),  woildly 
cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  ^  Galen, 
Femelius,  Felix  Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.  reckon  aiBic« 
tions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and  vexations  of  the 
minde,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  bin-* 
der  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance 
of  jt.  They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be 
as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them,  or  that 
can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ale  dea — 

*Pcr  hominum  capita  mollitcr  ambulans^ 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens— 

Over  mens  heads  walking  aloft^ 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft-^ 

Homer^s  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented 
*rank>  or  plagued  with  some  miserie'or  other.  Hyginus  (fab. 
QQOj  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura  by 
chance  wept  over  a  brook^  andj  taking  up  some  of  the  dirty 
elime,  made  an  image  of  it.  ^  Jupiter,  eitsoons  coming  by,  put 
life  to  it ;  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  who  should  own  him.    The  matter  was  referred  U> 

*Lib.  2.  Invidia  est  dolor,  et  ambitioest  dolor,  &c.  ^  Insomncs,  Claudia- 

litis.  Tristes,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc.  £d:ices,  Hor»  Moc&tae,  amarc,  Ovid.  Danmosar, 
inquictac,  Mart.  Urcntes,  rodentcs,  Mant.  Sec.  «  Galen.  1.  3.c.  7.  d^locisafFec- 

tit.     Homines  sunt  max ime 'melancholic!,  quando  vigiliis  muttis^-et  solicitudinibus^ 
p.  laboribus^  et  curis,  fuerint  circumventi.  *•  Luciao.  Podag.  «  Omnii 

imporfcfta,  confusai  et  pcrturbatione  plena.  Cardan^ 
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Saturn  as  judge:  be  gave  this  arbitrement :  his  name  shall  be 
Homo'  ab  humo:  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivut;  Care 
aball  have  him  whil'st  he  lives;  Jupiter  his  soule,  and  Telius  his 
body  when  he  dyes.  But,  to  leave  tales — A  general!  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  dis^ 
content,  care,  miserie.  Were  there  no  other  particular  afflic* 
tion  (which  who  is  free  from?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the 
very  cogitation  of  that  common  miserie  were  enough  to  mace- 
rate, and  make  him  weary  of  his  life  ;  to  think  that  he  caa 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  griefe,  and  perse- 
cution. For,  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  Pliny  ""doth  - 
elegantly  describe  it,  he  is  liprn  naked,  and  Jails  ^  a  whining 
at  the  very  first;  hei?  swaddled  and  bound  up,  like  a  prisoner; 
cannot  help  himself j  and  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end: 
cujusque  jerce  paitt/wrw,  .saith  ^Seneca,  impatient  of  heat 
atnl  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to 
Fortunes  contumelies.  To  a  naked  marriner  Lucretius  cojii- 
pares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwrack,  cold  and  comfortleas 
in  an  unknown  land  :  ^  No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  miserie.  A  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman^ 
is  mj  short  conti?iuancey  and  full  oflrouble  (Job  14.  1 .  22.)  ; 
and^  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him,  he  shall  be  sorrowful ;  and 
while  his  soule  is  in  him^  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  dayes  are  sor^ 
row,  and  his  travels  grief  e ;  his  heart  also  taheih  not  rest  in  the 
night;  (Ecclus.  2.  11.  and  ?3.)  alt  that  is  in  it,  is  sor» 
row  and  vexation  of  spirit;  ^  ingress  yprogr  ess,  regress,  egress^ 
much  alike.  Blindness,  seiseth  on  us  in  the  beginning:,  labour 
in  the  middle,  griefe  in  the  end,  errour  in  all..  What  dayariseth 
to  us,  without  some  griefe,  care,  or  anguish  ?  or  what  so  s^» 
cure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening  ?  One  is  miserable,  another  ridi- 
culous, a  third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  an- 
other of  that.  Aliquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes,  vexant, 
(Seneca)  nunc  deatillaiio,  nuc  hepatis  morbus;  nunc  deest, 
nunc  superest,  sanguis :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet, 
now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  See.  Huic  census  exuberat ; 
sed  est  pudori  degener  Sanctis,  &c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  born| 
he  is  noble,  but  poor :  a  third  hath  meanes;  but  he  wants  health, 
peradventqre,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate.  Children  vex  one, 
wife  a  secund,   8cc»     Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sud  con" 

•  Lib.  7.  nat.  hUt.  cap.  1.  Hominem  nudum  et  ad  yagitum  edit  natiira.     ^  Flent 
ftb  initio,  devinctus  jacet,  &c.' 

Xacfyoians  nttus  aum»  et  lacryman*  morior»  &c.  -  *  Ad  Marinum.  '  Boethiua^ 
•  Initiumc«cita9,  progmsum  labor,  oKiitum  dolor,  error  omnia ;  ^uen;  tnoquiUusb 
qiueso,  quemnon  laboiittttm  auc  aoxiam  diem  cgimua  ?  Petnuncb. 
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cordaty  naman  ispleasecj  with  his  fortune  j  a  pound  of  sorro\r 
is  familiarly  mixt  with  a  dram  of  content;  little  or  no  joy,  little 
ccimfort^  but  *  every  where  danger^  contention,  anxiety  in  all 
places.  Go  where  thou  wilt ;  and  thou  shalt  finde  discontents, 
flares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases^  incumbrances, 
•  exclamations.  If  iliou  look  into  the  markefy  there  (saith 
* Chrysostome)  is  brawling  and  contention;  tf  to  the  court , 
there  knavery  and  flattery  ^  &c.  if  to  a  private  mans  house, 
there* s  cark  and  care,  heaviness,  ^c.  As  he  said  of  old, 

• 

""  Nil  homine  in  terr^  spirat  niiserum  magis  alm^ : 

No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  ^  in 
fBtseries  of  body,  in  miseries  ofminde,  miseries  of  heart,  in 
miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  xiivake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he 
turns,  as  Bernard  found.  Numquid  teniatio  est  vita  knmana 
super  terram?  A  meer  temptation  is  our  life;  (Austin.  coTi- 
fess.  lib.  10.  cap,  28)  catena  perpetuorum  maiorum  ;  et  quis 
potest  m>olestias  et  difficultates  pati  ?  Who  can  endure  the 
miseries  of  it  ?  ^  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolera* 
hie,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  miserable. 
*  In  adversity^  I  wish  for  prosperity  ;  and,  in  prosperity,  I  am 
ufraid  of  adversity ,  PVhat  mediocrity  may  be  found?  ivhere  is 
no  temptation  P  what  condition  qflife  is  free  ?  «  Wisdome  hath 
labour  annexed  to  it,  glory  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children 
and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest  and  beggery,  go 
together  ;  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  born,  (as  the  Platonists 
hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  Ife^for  some  precedent  sins :  or 
that,  as  **  Pliny  complains,  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a 
step-mother,  than  a  mother  urUo  us,  all  things  considered: 
no  creatures  life  so  brittle,  so  full  offeare,  so  mad,  so  furious; 
only  man  is  plagued  with  envy^  discontent,  grief es,  covetous^ 
ness,  ambition,  superstition.  Our  whole  lite  is  an  Irish  sea, 
wherein  there,  is  nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous 
storms,  and  troublesome  waves^  and  those  infinite; 

■  Ubique  periculum,  ubique,  dolor,  ubique  naufragium,  in  hoc  am^itu,  quocuiw 
que  mevertam.     Lipsius.  **H.om.  10.  Si  in  forum  iveris,  ibi  rixae,  et  pug* 

nx ;  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adu\atio  ;  si  in  domum  privatam,  &lc.  ^  Homen 

*Mnltis  replctur  homo  iriiscriis,  corporis  miscriis,  animi  miseriis,  dum  dorm  it, 
-dum  vigilat,  quocunque  £e  vertit.  Lususque  rerum,  temporumque  naacimur.  *  In 
blandiente  fortuna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  lugubres,  semper  stulti  et  mi&eri. 
Cardan.  ^  Prospcra  iu  adver:>is  desidero,  et  ad  versa  prosper  istimeo :  quis  iater 

haec  medius  locus,  ubi  non  sit  humanx  vitae  tentatio  ?  s  Cardan,  consol.  Sa* 

pientise  labor  anuexus,  glorix  invidia,  divitiis  curz,  soboli  soticitudo,  voluptati 
iDorbi,  quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  luendorum  scelerum  caussa  nasci  homineih  possis 
cum  Platonistis  agnoscere.  ^  Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  aestimare,  an  melior  pa- 

tens natura  honiini,  an  tristior  noverca,  fueric  Nulli  fragilior  vita,  pavor,  confosiOi 
sabies  ipajor  i  uni  animantium  ambiUo  data,  luctus,  avarltia ;  uni  supentitio. 
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,   (»Tantam  malorum  pelagus  aspicio, 
Ut  noD  sit  inde  enatandi  copia) 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure, 
or  agree  with  his  present  estate:* but,  as  Boethius  inferrs, 
^  t/iere  is  something  in  every  one  of  its  which^  before  tryaU 
we  seek,  and,  having  tryed,  alhm* :  ^  we  earnestly  wish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons.  weary  of  it.  Thus,  betwixt 
hope  and  feare,  suspitions,  angers, 

^  Inter  spemque  metumque,  tiraores  inter  et  iras, 

betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  &c:  we  bangle  away  our  best 
dayes,  befool  out  bur  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life  ;  insomuch, ihal  if  we 
could  foretel  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choyce,  we 
should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  life.  In  a 
.word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  de- 
sart,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of  theeves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy 

Juddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an 
eavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake  and 
follow  one  another,  as  the  sea-waves;  and,  if  we  scape  Scylla, 
we  fall  fowl  on  Charybdis;  and  so,  \n  perpetual  feare,  labour,  an- 
guish, we  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischiefe,  one  burden,  to 
another,  duram  servientes  servitutem;  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  miserie,  discontent,  care, 
calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but 
so  many  dwellings  of  humane  miserie,  in  which,  griefe  and 
sorrow,  (*  as  he  right  well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable 
troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  %ind  all  manner  ofvites,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pens.  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills, 
and  men  as  ao  m*any  emmets,  busie,  busic  still,  going  to  and 
fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing  one  anothers  projects,  as  the 
lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map ; 
now  li^ht  and  merry,  but  (^as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy  ,•  now  hoping,  then  distrusting ;  now 
^patient,  to  morrow  crying  out ;  now  p^le,  then  red;  running, 
sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  pullus  Jovis,  in 
.the  worlds  esteem,  gallince filius  alb{s,  an  happy  and  fortu- 


•  Eiir 
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ripides.  ^  D*  consol.  1.  2.     Nemo  facile  cum  conditionc  sua  concorclst, 

singulis  quod  iropcriti  petant,  expcrti  hoiteant.  «  Esse  in  honol^  juvat, 

, isplicet.        *  Hor.         *  Borrhaeus  in  &  Joh.     UrVes  ct  oppida  nihil  aliud 

sunt  quam  humanarum  asrumndrum  domicilia,  quibu«  luctus  et  mattof,  et  mortali* 
um  varii  infinitique  labor^s,  et  omnis  generis  vitia,  quasi  seprcis  includuntur. 
.  f  Nat.  Chytraeus,  de  lit.  Europe.  Lxtus  nunc,  mox  tristis ;  fiunosperans,  paullo  poit 
:4iftdcn$ ;  patieos  hodif,  cn»  ^ulan*;  nunc  paUcns,  rubcns,  currens^  sedens,  claudr- 
^ani I  tftQcns,  &c.  ^ 
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nafe  man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  because  rich,  faire,  well  allied,  in 
honour  a«d  office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will" 
•ay,  that,*  of  all  others^  ■  he  is  most  miserable  and  mihappy* 
A  faire  shooe,  hie  soccus  novus,  elegans,  as  he  ^  said  ;  sed  ne^ 
sets  uhinrat ;  but  ihou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is 
not  another  mans  opinion  can  make  me  happy :  but  (as  *=  Se- 
neca well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miserable  wretch^  that  doth  not 
account  himself  happy :  though  he  be  soveraign  lord  of  a 
worldy,  he  is  not  happy ^  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so  ;  for 
tuhat  availeth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  otherSy  if  thou 
thy  self  dislike  itP  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
Well  of  other  mens  fbrtui^es,  and  dislike  their  own; 

^  Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sors : 

but  ^  qui  fit  f  McecenaSf  &c.  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  what's  the 
cause  of  it  ?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are 
well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  Mheodoret)  neither  with 
riches  J  nor  poverty :  they  complain  when  they  are  well,  and, 
when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren: 
plenty,   or  not  plenty,    nothing  pleasefh    them,    war  njsr 
peace,    with  children,   nor  without.      This,   for  the  most 
art,    is  the  humour    of  us  all,    td  be  discontent,   misera- 
le  and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least;  and  shew  me  him 
that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise.     Quintus  Metellus 
his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much, that  (as  s  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him)  you  can  scarce 
finde,  of  any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  h^ippiness  to  be 
compared  unto  him :  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis^ 
elfortuncBy  goods  of  minde,  body,  and  fortune:  so  had  P.  Mu- 
tianus  ^Crassus.     Lampsaca^  that  Lacedsemonian  lady,  was 
such  another  in  'Pliny's  conceit,  a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother, 
a  kings  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Po- 
lycrates  of  Samos.    The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates^   Pho- 
cion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglsnis, 
omni  vitd  felix,  ab  omni  periculo  immunis  (which,  by  the 
way^  Pausanias  held  impossible)  >  the  Romans  of  their  ^CatO^ 

*Saa  culque  calam'itas  prxci^iia.  ^  Cn.  Graecinus.  <£pisL  9.  h  7. 

Miser  ed  qui  se beatlssimum  non  jadicat :, licet  impcret  mundo,  non  est  beatus,  qui 
te  noR  putat :  quid  enim  refert,  qua!is  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi'  vidcitur  malus'F 
*Hor.  ep.  1.  1.  4.  *  Hor.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  1,  ^Lib.  de  curat.  Gra:c»  affect,  cap* 
6.  de  provident.  Multis nihil  placet;  atqu<f  adco  ct  divitiatdacnnant,  et  paupenat6u  ; 
dc  marbis  expostulant ;  bene  valentes,  graviter  ferttnt;  atqiie,  ut  semel  dicam,  nibil 
cos  delectat,  &c.  c  Vfx  ulltus  gentis,  aeutis,  ofdinis,  hominem  inveni^,  cujus 

ieUcitatem  fortunae  Metelli  compares.  Vol.1.  ^'p,  Crassus  Matianus  quinque 

liabuisse  dicitur  rerum  bonarum  maxima,  quod  e8SCtditissimus,quodessetnobilissi* 
mus,  eloqucntissimus,  juriscodsultissimua,  poittrfex  malimus.  *  Lib.  1,  Regit 

filta,  regis  uxor,  regis  mater*  ,  ^  Qui  niiiU  uaqtM(»  auU  aal  dUit,  auC  fe^il^  ^uoi 
aliter  facext  non  potuit. 


E 
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Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  Tortunes,  and  retired 
estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world :  yet 
none  of  all  these  was  nappy  or  free  from  discontent — neitner 
Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates ;  for  he  dyed  a  violent  death, 
and  so  did  Oato :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and 
Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates  1— ^a  weak  man*— and  so  of  the 
rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life;  but  (as  *he said),  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampson's  hair,  Milo*s  titrength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  So<» 
lomon's  wisdqme,  Absolom's  beauty,  Croesus ,  his  wealth, 
Pasetis  obulum^  Caesar's  valour,  Alexander's  spirit,  TuHie*sor 
Demosthenes's  eloquence,  Gyges  ring,  Perseus  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's  yeares  to  come,  all  this  woald  not 
make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  ia 
this  life,  or  so  continue  it.   Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 

{'oHity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and-griefe;  or,  if  there  be  true 
lappiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time : 

^  Desinit  in  piscem  malier  formosa  supeme  t 

a  faire  morning  turns  to  a  lowring  afternoon.    Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  once  renowned,  both  emmently  happy — yet  you  shall 
scarce  finde  two  (saitb  Paterculus)  quosfortuna  maturius  de» 
stitueritj  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conquer-  ' 
our  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last: 

Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 

One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Csesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades 
into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus^  crowned,  honoured,  ad- 
mired ;  by>and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hfssed  out,  mas- 
sacred, &c.  *^Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famops  Spaniard,  was 
of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forth- 
with confined  andv  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves 
plerumque  sequuntur  tnvidtce^  et  acres  calumniiB  ('tis  Polybius 
his  observation) :  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter' calumnies,  com- 
monly follow  renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dyes  a 
begger;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow;  now  in  most  flourish- 
ing estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-aiid-by  deprived  of  bis 
goods  by  foraign  enemies,  robbed  by  theeves,  spoyled,  capti- 
vated, impoverished,  as  they  of  **Rabbah,  put  under  iron  saws, 
and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  ofiron^  and  cast  intQ 
the  tile^kiln. 

e  Quid  me  felicem  totics  jact^stis,  amlci  ? 
Qui  cec>dit,  stabili  nop  erat  ille  gradu. 

•  Solomon,  Eccles.  1.  14.  ^  Hot.  Art,  Poet,  «  Jovius,  vit&  ejus. 

'  2  Sam.  12.  31.         •  BoSthiuS.  lib.  1.  Met.  1. 

VoK.  !•  U 
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He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxea  with  innumerable  armies^  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is 
bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot-stool 
with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  conquerour  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
sumed with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civitatem  ef 
nullamf  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  and  ngne;  so  many  grie- 
vances from  outward  accidents,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own. 
indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite  ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and 
no  man.  And  (which  is  worse)  as  if  discontents  and  miseries 
would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini  diemon ; 
we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  stin^,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries;  preying  upon, 
and  devouring,  as  so  many  "" ravenous  birds;  and,  as  juglers, 
panders,  bawds,  cosening  one  another ;  or  raging  as  ^wolfes, 
tygers,  and  divels^  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another ; 
men  are  evil,-wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  aqd  ^  naught,  not 
loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  coun- 
terfeit,, dissemblers,^  ambodexters,  all  for  their  own  ends, 
hard-hearted,  merciless,  pittiless;  and,  to  benefit  them- 
selves, they  car^  not  what  mischiefe  they  procure  to  others. 
"^  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in. 
to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then  cryed  bene  est,  and 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest:  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  what  they  would^ 
they*  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and 
they  formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at 
ease ;  .but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  mean  time  that  a 
tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  an  kunsry  fillow  ministers  to 
him  full:  he  isathirst  that  gives  himarinky  (saith  ^Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure;  pensive,  sady 
v^hen  he  laughs.  Pleno  se  proluit  aufo;  he  feasts,  revels,  and 
profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease, 
aod  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many  «an 
hutiger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs^  rides  for  a  trifle, 
•  fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full 
ojf  pa'm  and  griefe,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrpw  of  heart.    He 

*  Omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  aut  captant ;  aut  cadavera  quae  lacerantur,  aut  corvt  qui 
J»cen>nt.  Pctron.  *•  Homo  oniric  monstruin  est ;  illc  nam  »uper8t  feras ;  lupos- 

que  et  uuos  pectonfobsciiro  regit.  Hems.  <^  Quod  Paterculus  de  populo  Ro- 
luaho,  durante  heUo  Piinico,  per  annos  115.  aut  bellun^  inter  eos,  aut  belli  praepa- 
ratio,  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  de  uiundi  accoHs.  «*  Theocritus,  Idyll.  15. 

*  Qui  sedet  in  measa,  non  nieiiiiuU  sibi  otioso  rhinistrare  negotiosos,  ed«iti  esurieii*- 
tes,  bibcnti  slticntes,  Sec, 
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lothes  and  scorns  his  inferiour,  hates  or  emulates  bis  equal, 
envies  his  superiour^  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  h'un^ 
as  if  he  were  of  another  species^  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to 
any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are 
not  beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  otbers  bodies  with  continual 
labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  si- 
hi  naii;  and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  help- 
ing hand,  that  they  seek  all  meai>es  to  depress,  even  most  wor* 
thy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom 
they  are,  by  the  lawes  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  a» 
much  as  in  them  lyes:  they  will  let  them  cater-waul,  starve^ 
beg  and  hang,  before  they  will  any  wayes  (though  it  be«in 
their  power)  assist  or  ease:  *8o  unnatural  are  they  tor  the  most 
part,  so  unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  in** 
sotent,  so  do^ed^  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  bein^  so 
bruitish^  so  divelishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  i^ 
possible^  but  that  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of 
cares,  woes,  and  miseries? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  mi-* 
serie,  examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princesf,* 
monarchs,  and  magistrates,  seem  to  be  most  happy ;  but  look 
into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^  finde  them  to  be  most  incumbred 
with  cares,  in  perpetual  feare,  agony,*  suspkion,  iealousie;  that, 
as  *he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  mihi 
iregem  dahis^  (saith  Chrysostome)  non  curis  plenum  ?  what 
king  canst  thou  shew  me,  not  full  of  cares?  ^Look  nqt^on  his 
craum,  hut  consider  his  afflictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of 
servants^  but  multitude  of  crosses.  Nihil  aliud  potestas  cuf- 
mifiiSf  quam  tempestas  mentis^  as  Gregory  secunds  him :  so- 
veraignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soule  :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave 
titles,  but  terrible  fits — splendorem  tituloj  cruciatum  ammo  ; 
which  made  *  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal^  vel  ad 
interitum  duceretur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned, 
were  put  to  his  choyce,  he  v^ould  be  condemned.  Rich  meA 
X  are  in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  stulii 
^lesciunty  ipsi  seritiunt — Ihey  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I 
cball  prove  elsewhere ;  and  tlicir  wealth  is  brittle,  like 
childrens  rattles  :  they  come  and  go ;  there  is  no  certainty 
in  them;'  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  smldainly  de^ 
press,  and  leave  in  a  vale  of  miserie.     The  middle  sort  of 

*  Qoando  in  adoIesceiitKi  sua  ip«i  vixerintl?iitius,  etliberins  voluptatessuasexple- 
vcrlnt,  illi  gnatls  imponunt  duriores  continenliae  leges.  **  Lug\/bris  Ate  luctuqiie 
fero  Regiim  tumidas  obsidet  arces. — Res  esc  inquiera  felicitas.  '  Plus  aloes 
ouam  m«llis  haoet. — Non  humi  jaccnttm  tollcrcs.  Valcr.  1.  7.  c.  3.  •*  Noti 
^diadema  aspicias,  scd  vitani  afilictione  refertain,  non  catervas  satcMituxn,  sed  curarum 
xnultitudlzicin.             *  As  Plutarch  relatcth. 
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men  are  as  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens;  or,  if  they  be  free, 
and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their 
bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  ryot,  contention,  emula- 
tion, &c.  The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  *  place,  and  their 
discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  bold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no 
content  or  security  in  any.  On  what  course  will  you  pitch  ? 
how  resolve?  To  oe  a  divine?  'tis  contemptible  in  the  worlds 
esteeni : .  to  be  a  lawyer  ?  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler  :  to  be  a  phy- 
sitian?  ^pudet  lotii;  'tis  loathed:  a  philosopher?  a  mad 
man:  an  alchymist?  a  begger:  a  poet?  esurii,  an  hungry 
jack:  a  musician?  a  player:  ^  school- master ^  a  drudge:  an 
husband-man  ?  an  emmet :  a  merchant  ?  his  gains  are  uncer- 
tain :  a  mechanician?  base  :  a  chirurgeon?  fulsome:  a  trades- 
man ?  a  ''lyar:  a  taylor?  a  theef:  a  serviug-man ?  a  slave: 
a  souldier  ?  a  butcher :  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man  ?  the  pot's 
never  from 's  nose:  a  courtier  ?  a  pai>asite.  As  he  could  finde 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself,  I  can  shew  no  state  of 
life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages :  chil- 
dren live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  ^o-^ 
vernment  of  naasters :  yong  men,  and  of  riper  yeares,  subject 
to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery^  nils- 
hood,  and  cosenage: 


—  d  Incedit  per  ignes, 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso: 

'old  are  full  of  ake^  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions, 
silicernia,  dull  of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered,  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others :  after  sea- 
venty  yeares,  all  tV  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it);  they  do  not  live, 
but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  feare  diseases ;  if  sick, 
weary  of  their  lives :  non  est  vivere^  sed  valere^  vita*  One 
complains  of  want,  a  secund  of  servitude,  ^  another  of  a  secret 
pr  incurable  disease,  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss, 
danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution,  imprisonr 
ment,.  disgrace,  repulse,  ^contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury, 
contempt^  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffes,  flouts,  unfortunate 
marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 

*  Sect.  %  memb.  4.  subsect.  6.  •         ^  Stercus  ct  uriiia,  medicorum  fercula  primt. 
«  Nihil  iucrantur,  nisi  admodum  mentiendo.     Tull.'Offic.  •'Hor.  I.  2,  od.  L 

*  Rams  felix  idemgue  &enex.     Seneca,  in  Here.  (Etaeo.  '  OmittO'Xgros,  exulet, 

snendicos,  quos  nemo  audet  fdices  dlcere.    Card.  lib.  8.  c.  46.  de  rer.  var.      I  S^ro*' 
Cxquc  injuria  forms. 
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servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppresr 
sion^  frustrate  bopes^  and  ill  success^  &c. 

^Caetera  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem. . 
Delassare  valent  Fabium 

talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  be  can  tell  half  of  them  ; 
they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volun^es,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean 
time,  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucifie 
the  soule  of  man,  ^  attenuate  our  bodies^  dry  them,  wither 
them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples^  and  make  them  as  so 
many  anatomies  |^«  ossa  aiaue  pellis  est  totus,  ita  curisy  ma-' 
cetj  ;  they  cause  tempus  jcedum  et  squaliduTn^^  cumbersome 
dayes,  ingratqique  tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times;  make 
us  howl,  rore,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in  ^  Cebes 
table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  soules.  Our 
heart  fails  us,  as  David's  did,  (Psal.  40.  l^)for  innumerable 
troubles  that  compassed  him:  ^nd  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  (Isa.  38.  17)  behold!  for  felicity j  I  had  bitter 
grief e :  to  weep  with  Heraditus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth, 
with  Jeremy  (^Q»  H)^  and  our  stars  with  Job;  to  hold  that 
axiome  of  Silenus,  *  better  never  fo  have  been  borUf  and  the  best 
vext  of  ally  to  dye  quickly  g  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Tinion  did,  creep  into  daves  and  holes,  as  our 
anchorites;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus;  or,  as 
Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditours,  precipitate 
our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries, 

SUBSECT.  XI. 

I 

/ 

Concupisctble  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Ambition^  Causes^ 

» 

THESE  concupisctble  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the 
two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other,' 
and  both  twining  about  the  heart;  both  good,  (as  Austin 
holds,  /•  14.  c*  g.de  civ*  DeiJ  if  they  be  m(merate;  bothper^ 
Tiiciaus  if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  conoupiscible  appetite, 
howsoever  it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con-* 
tent  and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  they  b^  in  extr^ams,  they 
rack  and  wnng  us  on  tb'e  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  desire 
hath  no  rest,  is  infinite  iq  itself,  endless,  and  (as  'one  calls  St)  ^ 

•  Attenuant  vigilea  corpus  miserabile  curs.  ^  Plautus.  •  Hsc,  qua 

crincs  revelltt,  i£roiniui.  .  '  Optimum  non  nasci,  aut  cito  mori.  •  Bona^ 

fi  ipctam  rationcm  smuuntar ;  mal«,  si  exorbitant.  '  Tho,  Buovic  Frob.  IfL 
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perpetual  rack,  'or  horse*niill  (according  to  Austin),  still  go- 
'  mg  round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,,  as  divers  : 
facilius  atomos  dtnumerare  possem,  (aaith  ^  Bernard)  quam 
motus  cordis ;  nunc  heec,  nunc  ilia  cogiio :  you  may  as.  well 
reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun»^  as  them,  c  li  extends  it  self 
to  every  thing  (^s  Guianerius  will  have  it)  that  is  superfiuousiy 
sought  after,  or  to  any  ^fervent  desire  (as  Fernelius  interprets 
it)  :  be  it  in  whatkinde  soeveis' it  tortures,  if  immoderate,  and 
is  (according  to  *  Plater  and  others)  an  especiall  cause  of  me«p 
lancholy.  Multnosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantuv  eogitationes 
mece^  ^  Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-peeces  with  his 
manifold  desires;  and  so  doth  ^  Bernard  complain, /Aa^ //^ 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minUte  of  an  honr :  this  I  would 
havcy  and  that^  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  suck,  'Tis  a 
hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  va-? 
rious  and  many,  and  unpossible  to  apprehend  all.  I  will  only 
insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chiefe,  and  most  noxious  in  their 
kinde^  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  whic^ 
•  we  commonly  call  ambition;  love  of  mony,  which  is  bov^^- 
ousness,  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain;  selj-love,  pride,  and 
inordinate  desire  of  vain-^/ory  or  applause;  love  of  study  \xx. 
excess  ;  love  of  women  f  which  will  require  a  just  volume  of 
it  srif ).  Of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order, 
jimbiiion,.aL  proud  covetousness  or  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a, 
great  torture  of  the  minde,  composed'of  envy,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness, a  gallant  madness,  one  ^'defines  it,  a  pleasant  poyson, 
Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soule,  an  hidden  plague  ;  'Bernard, 
a  secret  pouson,  the  father  of  livor^  and  mother  (f  hypocrisie, 
the  m^oth  oj  holiness^  and  cause  of  madness  y  crucifying  and  dis- 
quieting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of  ^Seneca  calls  it,  rem  soiici* 
tarn,  timidam,  vanam^  veniosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  soli- 
citous, and  fearful  thing;  for,  commonly,  they  that,  like  Si- 
syphus, roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  itt  a  perpetual 
^ony,  still  ^perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesqne  recedunt, 
(Lucretius)  doubtful,  timorous,  suspitious,  loth  to  offend  in 
vord  or  deed,  still  cogging,  and  c6)loguing,  embracing,  cap- 
ping, cringing;,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  wait- 
mg  at  mens  aoors,  ^  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty,' 

■  Molam  asinariam.   -  ^  Tract,  de  Inter. c,  92.  <=  Circa  quamlibet  rem 

iDundi    hacc    pa^sio    fieri   potest,    que   supeifluc    diligatui*.      Tract.    15.  c.  17. 
*  Ferventkis  desiderium.  •  Impriinis  vero  appetitus,  &c.  3.  dc  alien,  ment 

f  Conf.  1 .  c.  29.  «  Per  diversa  loca  vagor ;  nullo  temporis  momento  quinco ; 

talis  et  talis  esse  eupio  ;  i^lud  atque  illud  habere  desidero.  *•  Ambros.  1.  3.  super 

Lucam.  iErugo  animae.  »  Nihil  animum  cruciat,  nihil  molcsti^  inquietat ; 

secretum  yirus,  pcsiis  occulta,  &c,  epist.  126.  ^  Ep.  8^.  »  Nihil  infeli- 

ciuthis;  quahtus  iis.tiraor.   quanU  dubitfttio,  ^uwjtus  conatus,  quaota  solicitudol 
i|ulU  illifi  a  molettiis  vacua  hpni.  .  •       .  >. 
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and  huinility*«  If  that  will  not  derve,  if  once  this  humour  (as 
^Cyprian  describes  it)  possess  his  thirsty  V9v\ty  amhxtxmis  saU 
mgo  ulii  bilnilum  animam  possidel,  by  book  a«d  by  crook  he 
will  obtain  it;  and  from  his  hole  he  mil  climb  to  all  honours 
and  offices  J  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up  ;  flattering  owt, 
Iribing  anotlier^  he  wilHeave  no  meanes  unassay'd  to  turn  all. 
'It  is  a  wonder  td see  how  slavishly  these  kindcof  men  sufojeet 
theniselve8>  when  they  are  about  a  sute,  to  every  inferiour  per* 
ion ;  what  pains  they  will  take^  run)  ride,  cast,  plot,.  counte9«> 
mine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  prodiise,  what  labours  undergo, 
early  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how 
popular  and  courteous,  hov\^  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every 
man  they  meet ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  th.ey 
tpend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that,  many 
times,  which  they  bad  much  better  be  without  (as  **  Cineas  the 
oratour  told  Pyrrhus) ;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hour$, 
^anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  minde,  inter  spemque  me^ 
tumqtie^  distracted  and  lired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  gr^iaier  plague  for  the  present.  If 
they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude 
they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freeA:  their  anxiety  is  anew 
to  oegin;  for  they  are  never  s^itisfied;  nihil  aliud  nisi  tmpfirium 
spirant ;  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sove- 
raignty  and  honour ;  like  ^Lues  Sforsia  (that  huflSng  duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  of  singular  wisdome^  but  profound  ambition, 
torn  to,  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  qfltalyj  though  it  be 
to  their  own  ruine,  and  friends  undoing,  they  will  contend ; 
they  may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cagej^ 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  (so  ^Budaeus  compares  them)  Bthey 
climb  and  climb  still  with  much  labour,  but  never  n^ake  an  end, 
nev^r  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  apd  then  a 
lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a 
dean,  and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  praetor:  from  bay- 
liff,  to  mayor:  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus,  (in 
*Pltrtarch)  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  thei^ 
Asia,  and  swell  with  iEsop's  frog  sq  long,  till  in  the  en^  th^y, 

*  Semper  attonitus,  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat^  faciatye ;  ne  displiceat,  but&iHutdii 
jimulat,  honestatetn  mentitur.  ^^Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  scr.  to.  2.  Cunftos  honorat, 

universis  incltnatj  subsequitur,  obsequitur;  frequ^ntat  curiaa,  vlsitat  optimates, 
amplexatur,  applaudit,  adulatur:  per  fas  et  nefas  e  latebrls,  iii  omnem  gradum  ubi 
aditus  patet,  se  ingerit,    discurrit.  ^Turb?:  cogit  ambutio   regem  inservire, 

ut  Homerus  Agamcmnonem  qucrentem  inducit.  *P!utarchus.  Quin  con- 

vivemur,  et  in  otlonos  oble£lemus,  quoniam  in  promptu  id  nobis  sit,  ice.  •  jo«* 
viu»  hist.  U  I.  Vir  singulari  prudentia,  sed  profunda  ambitione;  ad  exitiun^ 
Italix  natils.  *  {  Ut  hedera  arbori  adh?pr^(,  sic  ambitio,  &c.  e  Lib.  3.  do 

contemptu  rerum  Sbrtuitanim.  MagnQ  conatu  et  impetu  nvoventur;  super  eo^eii^ 
Cffutro  rotali,  non  proiic|unt,  nee  ad  finem  pctveniuiit.  *»  Vita  Pyrrhj. 
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buFSt,  or  come  down^  with  Sejatius,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and 
break  their  own  necks;  orasEvangelus  the  piper,  (in  Lucian) 
that  blew  bis  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance 
J.O  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  tlie  other  side ; 
«o  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick, 
Turk,  or  traytor,  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies, 
he  ^rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders ; 
-and,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  escpUre  non  potest,  furore 
'€orripitnr;\(he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^'Bodine  writes) 
be  runs  mad  :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  mi^s,  he  is  distracted 
«o  long  as  his  ambition  lasts ;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but 
anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  griefe,  in  the  mean  time— 
*  madness  it  self,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end.  The  event  of 
this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes 
courts ;  for  a  courtiers  life  (as  Budasus  describes  it)  is  a 
.^gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimula" 
tton,  detraction,  envy,  pride;  the  court,  a  common  conventicle 
of  flatterers,  time-servers;  politiciansj  &c.  or  (as  'Anthony 
Perez  will)  the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self.  If  you  will  see  such 
discontented  persons,  there  you  shall  likely  finde  them  :  ^  and 
(which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjurum  convcDire  vult  honiineni^  mitto  in  Comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum:»  apu4  Cloacinae  sacrum; 
Bites^  damnosos  maritos^  sub  ^^silica  qua&ritO;;  ^c. 

Perjur*d  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyars,  crackers,  bad  hus* 
bands,  &c.  keep  their  several!  stations^  they  dp  still,  and  aU 
wayes  did,  in  every  common-wealtb* 

a 

SUBSECT.  XIL 
^iXa^v^uk^  Covetousness,  a  Cause. 

PLUTARCH  (in  bis  «boQk  vyhether  the  diseases  of  th^ 
body  be  more  grievous  than  those  of  the  soule)  is  of  opi- 
nion,  if  you  will  examine  all  th^  causes  of  our  miseries  in 
.  this  life,  you  shall  fnde  them,  rtiost  part,  to  have  had  their 

"  *  Ambitio  in  insa&iam  facile  delabitur,  si  exced^t,  Patritius,  1.  4.  tit.  20.  de  regis 
instit.  *>  Lib.  5  de  rep.  cap.  1.  *  Imprimis  vero  appetitus  seu  concuplscentia 
iiimia  rei  alicujus  honestx  vel  inhoncsta:,  phantasiam  I«dunt ;  unde  multi  atnbitiosi, 
philauti,  irati,  avari,  &c.  insani.  Felix  Plater,  1.  3^  de  mentis  alien.  '  Auli- 

ca  vita  4:olluvies  ambitionts,  cupiditatis,  simulationis,  imposturz,  fraiidis,  invi- 
diae,  su^erbiae  Titanicae ;  diverborlum  aula,  et  commune  conventiculum,  assentan- 
dt  artificum,  &c.  Budxus  de  asse.  lib.  5.  '  In  his  Aphor.  '  Plautu^, 

'  Curcul.  A£l.  4.  See.  'I.  s  Tom.  %  Si  examines,  omnes  ir^iseriae  caussas  vel  fi 

furiosocontendendi  studio,  vel  ab  injusta  cupiditate,  origineqi  traxiss^  tcie8*«-Ideil| 
Utt  Chrysostomus,  com*  in  c.  6«  ad  Roman,  ser.  11. 
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ieginningfrom  stubborn  anger^  that  furious  desire  ofcpnien^ 
iion^  or  some  unjust  or  immoderate  affection^  as  covetousness^ 
^c.  From  vfhttice  are  wars  and  contentions  amongst  you? 
*S\  James  asks  :  I  will  add  usury ,  fraud,  rapine,  simony,  op* 
pression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  ihej 
not  from  this  fountain  of  coveiousness,  that  greediness  in  get* 
ling,  tenacity  in  keeping*,  sordidity  in  spending  ?  that  they  are 
so  wicked,  ^  unjust  against  God^  their  neighbour ^  themselves^ 
all  comes  hence.  The  desire  of  mofiy  is  the  root  of  all  evil^ 
and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows,  I  Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates,  therefore,  in  bis 
epistle  to  Crateva  an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel), 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  ^  amongst  other  herbs,  he  should  cut 
up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  le  no  re^ 
fnainder  left ;  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that,  to* 
gether  with  their  bodies,  thou  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  dis* 
eases  of  their  mindes:  for  it  is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epi- 
tome, of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much 
^liscontent,  care  and  woe-^this  inordinate  or  immoderate 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  mony,  as  "^Bonaventure  defines 
it ;  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soule ;  Gregory, 
a  torture ;  Chrysostome,  an  unsatiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian, 
blindness,  speciosum  supplieium,  a  plague  subverting  king* 
domes,  families,  an  incurable  disease ;  fiudsus,  'an  ill  habit, 
yielding  to  no  remedies  ;  (neither  ^JSscuIapius  nor  Plutus  can 
cure  them)  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexatioa 
of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that 
covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,-  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  getting  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  world  like  unto  it.  *Twas  Bias  problem  of  old,  IVith  what 
art  thou  not  weary  ?  with  getting'  mony.  What  is  most 
delectable  P  to  gain.  What  is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a 
poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such  great  burdens, 
fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  miserie, 
lindergo  siich  base  offices  with  so  great  patience^  to  rise  up 
^arly,  and  lye  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  de- 
light in  getting  and  keeping  of  mony  ?  •  What  makes  a  mer- 
chant,  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  ovjer  all 

*  Cap.  4.  1.  ^  Ut  sit  iniquus  in  Deutn,  in  proximum,  in  seipsum.  «  Si 

vero,  Cntcva,  inter  oeteras  herbarum  radices,  avaritix  radicena  secare  posses amarani, 
Qt  nuILae  reliquiae  essent,  probe  scito,  &c.  ^  *  Cap.  6.  Dists  salutis.  Avaritia 
est  amor  immoderatus  pecuniae  vet  acquirendae,'  vel  retinendx.  «  Fcrum  pro. 

fecto  dirunique  ulcus  animi,  remediis  non  cedens,  medendo exasperatur.  '  Malus 
jest  morbus,  maleque  afficit  avaritia,  siquidem  censeo,  &c.-^Avarikia  dilficilius  cur». 
tur  .quam  insania;  quoniam  hac  omnes  fere  medici  labonint.  Uip.ep.  AbdcriC, 
#  £xtieinos  cumt  merc^tor  ad  Indos.    Bor. 
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,the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  ^zones'of  beat  and 
cold,  vohintarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were 
not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  mony,  which  doth  season  the 
rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ?  What  makes  them 
go  into  the  boweU  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  en* 
dangering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps,  and  fthhy  smells, 
(when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content, 
and  no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they 
take  in  rrches  ?  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a  po« 
pular  and  strong  argument :  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  con«^ 
aidet  better  of  it;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that  it  is  far 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the 
£rst,  as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is;  for  such  men  Hkely  have 
some  Incidainiervalla^  pleasant  symptomes tntermixt :  but  you 
must  note  that  of  '^  Chrysostome,  *tis  tme  tiling  to  he  rtch^ 
another  to  he  covetous:  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards, 
mad-men,  "^  miserable  wretches,  living  besides  themselves, 
nne  arte  frttendi^  in  perpetual  slavery,  feare,  suspition,  sorrow, 
and  discontent;  plus  aloes  qiiam  rnellis  hahent;  and  are>  in* 
deed,  rather  possessed  hy  their  mony^  than  possessours ;  as 
^  Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecuniis,  bound  prentise  to. 
their  goods,  as  ^  Pliny ;  or,  as  Chrysostome,  servi  diviliarumy 
slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude 
of  them  all,  as  ^Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemaeus  king  of  Cyprus, 
he'  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island^  luty  in  his  minde,  a  miser-^ 
ulle  drudge  of  mony  : 

■*—  e  Fotiore  metallis 


Libertate  carens- 


wanting  bis  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoick  (in  Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  wav,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  **  are 
madder  than  the  rest ;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  'fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  no^ 
mine  (\  Sam.  25J  ;  for,  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or 
^  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself. when  he  need  not?  and 

*  Qua  re  non  es  lassus?  lucrum  faciendo.     Qi/id  maxime  dclectabile?  lucrari. 
^  Hoin.  2.  Aliud  »varus,  aliud  dives.  >  ^Dtvitiz,  ut  spinas,  animum  hominis 

timoribus,  solicitudinibus,  angoribus,  mirifice  pnngunt,  ve;catit,  cfuCiaiU.  Gieg.  in 
Horn.  '  Kpist.  ad  Doiiat.  cap.  9..  *  Lib.  9.  ep.  30.  ''Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  In&ulae  van 
titulo,  sed  aaimo  pecuniae  miserabilc  mancipium.  s  Her.  10.  lib.  1.  .  ^  Danda 
est  heliebori  niulto  pars  maxima  avaris.  ^  Luke  12.  SO."  Stulte,  kac  node  eriplac* 

^ixsam  tuam.  ^  Opes  quldem  mort^ibi];s  suut  dem^tia.     Theog. 
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wh^n  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^he  may  he  freed  from  his  lurden, 
and  eased  of  his  pains^  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing, 
when  he  hath  enovgh,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himselfy 
to  starve  his  genius^  keep  back  from  his  wife  ^and  children,^ 
neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which 
is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  ihcy  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a 
hog,  or  dog  in  the  tnanger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it 
shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others;  and, 
for  a  little  momentary  pelf^  damn  his  own  soule.     They  are 
commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achab'^s  spirit  was 
bec^Luse  be  could  not  getNaboth's  vineyard  (1  Reg.  31};  and, 
if  he  lay  out  his  mony  at  any  time,  though  it.be  to  necessary 
uses,  to  his  own  child rens  good,  h&  brawls  and  scolds ;  his 
heart  is  heavy;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from  it: 
miseni  abstinety  et  timet  uti  (Hor.).    He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry, 
pale,  constitution,  and  cannot  sltep  for  cares  and  worldly 
business;  his  riches  (saith  Solomon)  will  not'^let  him  sleep, 
and  unnecessary  business  which^he  heapeth  on  himself;  or,  if 
he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet^  interrupt,   unpleasing  sleeps 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 


congestis  undique  saccis 


Indormit  inhians : 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he 
sighs  for  grief e  of 'heart  (as  c  Cyprian  hath  it) ,  and  cannot  sleeps 
though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest^ 
^troubled  in  his  abundance^  and  sorrouful  in  plenty ^  unhappy 
for  the  present i  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come  (Basil.)- 
He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  « restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm  ;  semper  quod  idolo 
suo  irp/mxdet^sedulus  observat;  {Cy^r.  prolog,  ad  sermon.)  still 
seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fas 
et  nefasy  he  cares  not  how ;  his  trouble  is  endless  :  ^  crer.cunt 
divitUBj  tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei:  bis  wealth 
increasetb;  and  the  more  he  ^ath,  the  more  ^he  wants,  like 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not 
satisfied*    **  Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,  quarumlibet 

•  Ed.  ^.  lib.-^.     Exoncrarc  cum  se  possit  et  relcvare  pondcribus,  pcrgit  magis  for- 
tunU  augentibus  pertinaciter  incubare.  •►  Non  amicis,  non  liberis,  non  ipsi  sibi 

quidquam  impenit ;  possidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  nc  possidere  altcri  liccat,  &c.  Hieron. 
ad  Paulin.  Tarn  dcest  quod  habft,  quam  quod  non  habet.  «Epist.  2.  lib.  2.  Su- 
»ptrat  in  convivio,  >>ibat  licet  gemnvis,  ct  toro  molliorc  marcidum  corpus  condidcrit, 
vigilat  in  pluma.  *  Angu&tatur  ex  abundantia,  contristatur  ex  opulcntia,  infc* 

lix  przsentibus  bonis,  infelicior  in  futuris.  ^  •  lUorum  cogitatio  nunquam  ccs- 

sat,  qui  pecunias  supplere  dili,;unt.     Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  'Hor.  3.  Od. 

24,     Quo  plus  sunt  potx,  plus  sitiuntur  aquae.  s  Hor.  1.  2.  Sat.  %.     O  si 

angulus  nic  proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agcUum !     *»  Lib.  3.  lib.  arbit. 
Immofitur  studiis,  et  amore  scnescit  habqidi. 
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rerum  inhonesiam  et  insatialilem  aipidiialem,  an  imhonest 
and  unsatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  com- 
pares it  to  hell,  ^which  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enoughy 
a  bottomless  pit^  an  endless  ml serie;  in  quern  scopulum  ava^ 
riticB  cadaverosi  senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt;  and,  that  which 
is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspition,  feare, 
and  distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so 
many  theeves^  and  go  about  to  cosen  him,  his  servants  are  all 
false: 

£t  divdm  atqiie  hominnm  clamat  continuo  fidem, ' 
Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  cradicarier, 
De  se  suo  tigillo  fumaa  si  qua  exit  foras. 

If  his  doors  creek,  then  out  he  cryes  anon, 
'  His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone. 

Timidus  PlutuSy  an  old  proverb— -as  fearful  as  Plutus:  so  doth 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  bring  him  iu  fearful  still,  pale,  anxi* 
ous,  suspitious,  and  trusting  no  man*  ^  '^hey  are  afraid  of 
tempests  for  their  corn  ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  friends,  least 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow  /  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  hurt  them;  theeves,  lest  they 
rob  them  ;  they  are  afraid  of  war,  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid 
of  rich,  and  afraid  of  poor  ;  afraid  (falL  Last  of  all,  they  are 
afraid  of  want,  that  they  shalldyc  beggers ;  which  makes  them 
lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have:  (what  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  lolh  to  *^  lay  out  mony  on  a  rape,  they  would  be  hanged 
forthwith,  and  sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away . 
themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattcl  miscarrjr,  though  they  have 
abundance  left,  as  <*  Agellius  notes.  *  Valerius  makes  mention 
of  one,  that,  in  a  famme,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence, 
and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^griefes  and  perpe- 
tual feares.  These  symptoraes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theo* 
phrastus,  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man:  ^ lying  in  bed, 
he  asks  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
the  capcase  be  sealed^  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ^ 

*  Avaras  vir  infemo  est  simllis,  &c.  modum  non  habd:,  hoc  egcntior  quo  plun 
hihtt,  ^  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  ceiit.  7.  pro.  72.     NuJli  fidentes,  omnium  for* 

midantopcs:  ideo  pavidum  malum  vocat  Euripides:  metuunttempestatesobfrumeiH 
turn,  amicos  ne  rogent,  inimicos  ne  Ixdant,  fibres  ne  rapiant ;  bellum  timent,  pacem 
timent,  summos,  medics,  inRmos.  <=  Hall  Char.  '  Agellius,  lib.  3.  c.  1, 

Interdum  eo  sceleris  perveniunt,  oh  lucrum  ut  vitam  propriam  commutent.  *  Lib. 
7.  cap.  6.  '  Omnes  perpetuo  morbo  agitantur ;  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibi^ 

Cfue  obaurum  insidiari  putat,  imuquam  quiescens.   Plin.  Prooem.  lib.  14.         *Cap. 
18.     In  lecto  jacens,  interrogat  uxorcm  an  arcam  probe  clausit,  an  cap&ula,  &c.  £ 
lecto  surgens  nudus,  et  absque  calceis,  accensa  lucerua^mnia  obienset  iustrans,  ct  y'm 
soaauQ  indulgens. 
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and^  though  she  say  all  is  well^  he  riseth  out  of  his  led  in  his 
shirt  J  barefoot,  and  bare  legged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with 
a  dark  lanthorn  searching  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink 
all  night.  Luciati,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and 
eon,  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of 
a  rich  man,  Pythagoras  his  cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by 
examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gniphon  the 
usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates;  whom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  mony,  *  lean,  dry,  pale,  and  an^rious,  still  suspecting 
lest  some  body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and,  so 
get  in ;  or,  if  a  rat,  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sud- 
dain,  and  running  to  the  door,  to  see  whether  all  were  fast- 
Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  **  commanding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  puc 
out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  h'\^ 
house:  when  he  washed  his  hands,  *^  he  was  loth  to  fling 
away  the  fowl  water;  complaining  that  be  was  undone,  be- 
cause the  smoak  got  out  of  his  roof.  And,  as  he  went  from 
home,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign^  his  mony  was 
digged  up;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  finde  these  and  many  such  passages,  not  faigned 
for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified  indeed  by  such  covet- 
ous  and  miserable  wretches ;  and  that  it  is 


-'  manifesta  phrenesis 


Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti^vivere  faco-*- 
a  nieer  madness^  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 

SUBSECT.  XIII. 
1/>V€  of  Gaming,  ^c.  and  Pleasures  immoderate,  Ca^ises. 

IT  is  a  wpnder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable 
wretches  one  shall  meet  almost  m  every  path  and  street, 
begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and  some- 
times in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to 

*  Cutis  extepuatus,  vigilans,  ct  secum  su^^putam.  ^  Cave,  quemquam  alienum 

in  sdes  ii^romiscris.  Ignem  cxtingui  volo,  ne  c»ussae  quidquam  sit,  quod  te  quis- 
qttam  quseritcL  Si  bona  Fottuna  veiriat,  tie  intromiseris.  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobus 
|>C8«ulis,  Discrucioranimi,  quia  dome  abeundum  est  mihi.  Nimis  hercule  invitus 
iboo ;  fi6C,  quid  agam,  scio.  *  Plorat  aquam  profundere,  &c.  pcriit  dum  tumus 
4fti{illocxitforas.  'Juv.  Sat.  14. 
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be  starved,  lingrirrg  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grVefc 
of  body  and  minde,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming^ 
pleasure,  and  ryot,  'Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epi- 
cures and  bruitish  prodigals,  that  are stupified  and  carryed  away 
headlong  with  their  sevcrall  pleasures  and  lusts,  Cebes,  in  his 
table,  S^  Ambrose,  in  his  secund  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  condtictisy 
hath  excellent  well  decyphered  such  men^  proceejiings  in  his 
picture  of  Opulentiay  whom  he  faigns  to  dwell  (m  the  top  of  a 
nigh  mount,  much  sought  after 'by  many  suters.  At  their  first 
ccxming,  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalli-* 
ance^  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so 
long  as  their  mony  lasts;  but,  when  their  meanes  fail,  they 
are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at. a  back  door,  headlong,  and 
there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach^  Despair^  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,'  parasites,  and  followers,  y<^Dg  and 
lusty,  richly  array'd,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had, 
witl)  all  kinde  of  welcome  and  good  respect,  is  now  upoa  a 
suddain  stript  of  all,  ^  pale,  naked,  old,  diseased,  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  arid  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no 
other  company  but  Repentance^  Sorrow^  Griefe,  Derision^ 
Beggeryy  and  Contempt^  which  are  his  dayly  attendants  to  hrs 
lives  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son  hacj  exquisite  musick,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in 
the  end  ;  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their^  followers. 
^  Tristes  volitptatum  exituSy  ut  cjidsquis  volupiaium  sitarum 
Ttminisci  volet y  intelliget :  as  bitter  as  gaul  and  wormwood 
is  their  last  5  griefe  of  minde,  madness  it  self.  The  ordinary 
rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
'  selves,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  (insamim  venandi 
stadium  J  one  calls  it — insancB  suhsinictionesj  their  mad 
stRictures,  disports,  playes,  &c.  when  they  are  unseasonably 
used,  imprudently  handled,  aiid  beyond  their  fortunes. — 
Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phstntastical  buildings,  by 
making  galleries,  cloysters,  taraces,  walks,  orchyards,  gardens, 
pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure, 
{inuiiles  domos,  ^^Xenophon  calls  them)  which  howsoever 
they  be  delightsome  things  rn  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great 
men,  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrew  of 
iheir  estates.  Forestug,  in  his  observations,  hath  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  one.  that  became  melancholy  upon  tbe^ 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 

•  Ventricosus,  ngdus,  pallidum,  Iseva  pudorcm  occuitans,  dextra  seipsum  atran^u* 
lans.  Occurrit  autem  exeunti  Pccnttentia,  his  mi&erum  conticiens,  &c.  ^  Luke,  15. 
*  Bo^thius.  ^  In  QLconom.     Quid  si  nunc  ostcndam  eosqui  magaa  vlargcuti 

domus  inutiles^dificant^  Ln<^u it  Socrates.  « 
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Stable  building,  which  would  afterward  yeeld  him  no  advan- 
tage. Others,  I  say,  are  ^overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of 
hawking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for*  some 
great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  they 
will  maintain  their  falconers,  *  dogs,  and  .  hunting  nags,  their 
wealth  (saith^Salmutz)  runs  away  with  hounds,  and  tkeir 
f or  tunes  Jtye  away  with  hawks:  they  persecute  beasts  so  long* 
till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts  (as 
^  Agrippa  taxetb  them),  ^^Actaeon  like;  for,  as  he  was  eaten  (o 
death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  Uiey  devour  themselves  and  their 
patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting 
in  the  meat)  time  their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  foliovi^ 
their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our  great  men 
in  delighting  and  doating  too  much  on  it ;  '  when  they  drive 
poor  hushatidmenfrom  their  tillage  (as  ^Sarisburiensisobjects^ 
Polycrat,  /.  1.  c.  4),  flin^  down  countrey  farms,  and  w/iole 
towns,  to  make  par  kes  ana  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  leasts^ 
end  ^punishing  iu  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall  fTto- 
lest  their  game,  m^ore  severely  'than  him  that  is  otfterwise 
a  common  hacker,  or  a  notorious  theef  But.  great  n»eu  are 
some  wayes  to  be  excused ;  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why 
they  should  not  be  counted  mad»  Poggius,  the  Florentine,  telU 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  imper- 
tinent business  of  such  kinde  of  persons.  A  physitian  of  Mi- 
lan^  (saith'he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  bis 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees^ 
some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  modo  insanice,  ad 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gallant 
pass  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spa- 
niels after  him,  would  ne^ds  know  to  what  use  all  this  prepa- 
ration served.  He  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.  The  pa- 
tient demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which 
he  killed  in  a  year.  He  replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns ;  and  when  v 
he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks,  stood 

•  Sarisburiensts,  PolycraL  1.  1.  c.  4.  Vcnatores  omnes  adhuc  institutioncm  redolent 
Centauroruxn.  Raro  invenitur  quisquam  eorum  raodcitus  ct  gravis,  raro  coiUinens,  et, 
utcwdo,  sobrinv  untjiRm.  '•Pancirol.  Tit,  23.    Avolant  opes  cum  accipitre.. 

«.  Iriftignis  venatorutti  stuUitia,  et  supcrvacan^a  cura  eorum,  qui,  dum  nimium  veoali- 
onl  imisUitit,  ip«i/  abje6l4  pnini  humanitate,  in  fbras  degenerant,  ut  Aflxon,  &.c^ 
'  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Met.  *  Agrippa,  de  vanit.  scient.  Insanum  venandi  studium, 

^um  a  novaltbus  arcentiir  agricolx,  subtrabunt  pra:dia  rusticis.  agri  colonls  prxclu- 
4untur,  sylvae  et  prata  pastorlbas,  utaugeantur  uascua  feris. — Maje&tatis  reus  agricota, 
fii  gustarit.*^  ^  A  novelibus  suis  arccntur  agricolx,  dum  fera:  habeaiU  vagandi 

lit^ftatem  :  istis  ut  pascua  ai\geantur,  prasdia  subtrahuntur,  jcc.  Sarisbuiien^is« 
c  F«ris  quam  homiuibus  atquiore&.  Cambd.  de  Guil.  Conq.  Qui  36.  ccclesias  ma« 
trices  depopulatus  cjCad  Fcrestam  Nov^n.  Mat.  Paru. 
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him  tn^lie  told  him  four  hundred  croons.  With  that  the  patient 
bade  him  be  gone,  as  he  loved  bis  life  and  welfare;  '*  for^  if  our 
master  come  and  finde  thee  here,  he  wilt  put  thee  in  the  pit 
amongst  m^d-nien,  up  to  the  chin;"  taxin;^  the  madness  and 
felly  of  such  vain  men,  that  spend  themselves  m  tho^eidlesports^ 
neglejcting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs*  Leo  Decimu^^ 
that  huntm^  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  ^Jovius  in  his 
life,  fpr  his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so 
much,  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia 
weekes  and  moneth^  together,  leave  suters  ^unrespected,  bulls 
i^nd  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private 
mens  loss ;  *^  awd,  \Jhe  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport, 
w  his  game  not  so  goody  he  was  so  impatient ^  that  he  would 
revile  and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most 
hitler  taunts^  look  so  sowr^  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved 
and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But,  ithe  had 
good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incredibili 
munificentidf  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence*  be 
would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  denye  nothing  to  any 
$uter,  when  he  was  in  that  mood..  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  com* 
mon  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes :  if  they 
win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry ;  but,  ^  if  they  lose, 
though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  deal- 
ings at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game>  they  are  so  cholerick  and 
tetty,  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many 
times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbe« 
seeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad-men  for  th^  time. 
Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus 
much  we  may  conclude,  that,  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the 
present,  their  winnings  are  not  munerafortume^  sed  insidice^ 
as  that  wise  Seneca  determines — not  fortunes  gifts,  but  baits; 
the  common  catastrophe  is  *=.beggery:  ^ut  pestis  vitam',  sic 
adimit  alea  pecuniayn  ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  life^  so  doth 
gaming  goods ;  for  *  omnes  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni; 

*»  Alca  Scylla  vorax,  species  certissima  furti^ 
Non  coutenta  bonis,  animum  quoque  perfida  merglt^ 
F<£da>  furax,  infamis,  iners^  furiosa^  ruina. 

•  Tom.  2.  de  vitis  illustrium,  K  4.  de  vit.  Leon.  10.  ^  Venationibus  adeo 

perdite  itudebat  et  aucupiis.  *  Aut  infeliciter  venatus,  tam  impaciens  indc,  ut 

siimmos  sxpe  viros  acerbissimis  contumeliis  oneraret;  et  incredibile  est,  qualivuU 
tus  animique  babitu  dolorem  iracundiamque  prcferret,  &c.  'Unicuique  autem 

hoc  a  naturl  insttutn  est,  ut  doleat,  sicubi  erravcrit  aut  deceptus  sit  «  Juven.  Sat. 
8.  Nee  enimlocuUscomitantibus  itur  Ad  casum  tabulae  ;  posit4  sed  lud  Ar  arci.*«> 
Lemnius  instit.  c.  44.  Mendaciorum  quHem,  et  perjuriorum,  et  paupertatis,  mater  est 
•lea :  nullam  babens  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quura  illud  effuderit,  seosim  in  furta 
dclabitur  et  rapinas.  Saris.  Polyciat.  1. 1,  c.  6.  ^Dimhodcrui*  tDan*  Souter. ' 
»Patnucdial.27. 
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For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  get- 
tings  now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the 
mean  time;  and  they  tbemsj^Ives,  with  the  Ipssorbody  and  soule, 
rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals, 
perdendcB  pecunice  genitoSy  (as  *he  taxed  Anthony)  qui  patri^ 
monium  sine  ulld  fori  calumnid  amittunt  (saith '^Cyprian),  and 
«  mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  quique  una  coniedunt  patrim^ 
nia  mensd ;   that  eat  .up   aU  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or 
amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players ;  consume  themselves 
in  an  mstant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  U  into  ^  Tiber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  only,  but 
even  all  their  friends ;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  dfowns 
him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretyship  and  borrowing  they 
will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies ;  *  irati  pecu-- 
niisp   as  he  saith — angry  with  their  mony.      ^  What  with  a 
wanton  eye^  a  liquorish  tongue^  and  a  gamesome  hand^  when 
they  have  undiscreetly   impoverished  themselves,   mortgaged 
their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ances- 
tors faire  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  and  many  times  they  do,  there  repent  at 
leasure ;  and,  when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty ;  but  sera  est  in 
fundo  parsimonia;  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their  «  end 
is  miserie,    sorrow,    shamfe,  and   discontent.     And  well  they 
deserve  to    be  infamous   and    discontent,    ^  catamidiari   in 
ampkiiheatro,  (as  by  Adrian  the  cmperours  edict  they  were  of 
old  ;  decoctores  honorum  suorum  ;  so  he  calls  them — prodigal 
fools)  to  be  publikely  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.     *  The  Tuscans  and  Boeo- 
tians brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier, 
with  an   empty  purse  carryed  before  them,  all  the  boys  fol- 
lowing, where  they  sat  all  day,  circumstante  pZeie,  tobe  in-' 
famous  and  ridiculous.     At  ^  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone 
called   the  stone  of  turpitude^  near  the  senate  house,  where 
spendthrifts,  and  such  as  disclaim  nonpayment  of  debts,  do 
sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note  of  disgrace, 
others  may  be  terrifyed  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrow- 
ing more  than   they  can   tell   how  to  pay.     The  ^  civilians  of 
old  set  guardians  oyer  such  brain-sick  prodigals,    as  they  did 
over  mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,   that  they  should 
not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
their  families. 

•  Sallust.  ^Tom.  S.  Ser.  de  AleS.  «  PIatu«,  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  lucb 

gamesters  mad  fnen ;  Si^iu  insanum  homiiieTn  contigero. — Sporitaoeiim  ad  se  trahunt 
furorcna  ;  ct'os,  etnarcs,  cioculos,  rivosfaciuntfurorisctdivcrsoria,  Chrys.  hom.  71, 
'  Pascfaasius  Justus,  i.  1.  de  alea.  *  Sei.cra.  'Hall.         8  In  Sat«  11.  Sed  de- 

iiciente  crumena,  et  crescrote  gula,  quis  te  tiianet  exitus. . .  .  rcbiis  in  vealrem  mcrsls  ? 
k  Spartian.  Adrieno.  '  Aiex.  ab  Alex.  1.  6.  c.  10.  Idem  Gcrb«litt«,  1.  5,  Grit^ 

^i»c  ^  Fines  Moris.  ^Justini^n.  va  Di^stis. 

Voj-.  I.  X 


U6  Caused  o/Meknekoly.         [Part.  1.  Sect.  2* 

I  may  not  here  bmit  those  two  main  agues  and  common 
dotages  of  humane  kinde,  wine  and  women,  which  have  in- 
fatuated and  besotted  myriades  of  people.  They  go  commonly 
together.  / 

■  Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  dccoquit,  ille  ^ 
In  Venciem  piitris. 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  (Pro.  23.  29)  to  whom  is 
wo,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  It  causeth  torture,  fviuo 
tortus  et  irdj  and  bitterness  of  minde  (Sirac,  31.  9.0J,  Vinum 
Jurorisy  Jeremy  calls  it  (chap.^oj.  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may;  for  insanire  facit  sanos^  iimake^  sound  men  sick  and  sad, 
and  wise  men  ^  mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.     Ac- 
cidit  hodie  ierr'ibllis  casus  (saith  '^S^  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable 
accident:  Cyrillus  son  this  day,  in  his  drink,  watrem prcegnan- 
iem  nequiter  oppressity  sor'orem  violare  vnluity   patrem  occi- 
ditfete^  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit — would 
have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  true  saying  it 
'was  of  him,  vino  dari   Icetitiam  et  dolorem;  drink  causeth 
mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow;   drink  causeth  poverty  arid 
wanty  (Prov.  21)  shame  and  disgrace,  Multi  ignohiles  evasere 
oh  vini  potum,  <^c.   (Austin)  dmissis  honoribuSy  profugi  aher^ 
rdrunt :  many  rpen  have  made  shipwra'ck  of  their  fortunes,  and 
go  like  rogues  and  beggers,  having  turned  all  their  substance 
into  aurum  poiabile,  that^otherwise  might  have  lived  in  gooid 
worship  and  happy  estate  ;  and,  for  a  few  hours  pleasure    (for 
their  Hilary  term's  but  short),  or  ^free ;madness  (asSeneca  calls 
it),  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and.,  trouble. 
That  other  madness  is  on  women.     Apostatare  facit  cor^ 
(saith  the  wise  man)  ^ aique  homini  cerebrum  minuiu  Pleasant 
"at  first  she  is  (likeDioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that  faire  plant  to 
the  eye,   but  poyson  to  the  taste);  the  rest  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  swor^^ 
(7.  27.)     Her  ho2tse  is  the  way  to  hell^  and  goes  down  to  th& 
chambers  of  death.    What  more  sorrowful,  can  be  said  ?  They 
are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like   ^  oxeii  to  the 
slaughter:   and    (that   which    is   worse)    u^horemasters   and 
drunkards  shall  be  judged;    amittunt  gratiam^  (saith  Austin] 
perdunt  gloriam^    incurrwit   damnniionem  ceternam^     Tbej 
lose  grace  and  glory  :  . 


Abro^at  aeternum  cceli  decus- 


brevis  iila  voluptas. 


'to 


they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

* 

.    •  PiTiius^  Sat.  5.  ^  Poculurri  quasi  sinus,  incpio  sjrpe  naufragium  faclunt,  jzc- 

fura  turn. pecuniae' t'.un  roeiitl*;,  En^m.  in  Trov.  C&Hcuri  remiges.  chil.  4.  cent.  7. 
Pfo*4l.:  .  *.ifr,S3.  ad' frat.  ir.  Eremo.  «*  Liberie  unius  horse  injanianiatcmo 
temp  j:.s  tajdio  pcnsant.  F.  Menanuer.    •       .  *  Prov.  7.  «  Merlin.  Cocc. 
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SUBSECT.  XIV. 

Philaulia^   or   Self-love^   Vain-glory ^  Praise,  Honour,  Im^ 
moderate  applause.  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  &c*  Causes^ 

ELF- LOVE,   pride,  and   vain-glory,  ^  caucus  amor  sut, 
(which  Chrysostome  calls  one  of  thedivels  three  great  nets ; 
^Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soule  through,  and 
slays  it ;   a  sly  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived)   are  main 
causes.     Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  feare,  sor- 
row, &c.  nor  any  other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will 
slyly  and  insensibly  pervert  us.  Quern  non  gula  vicit,  philautia 
snperavit  (saiih  Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake, 
self-loye  hath  overcome.    '^  He  that  hath  scorned  all  mony^ 
bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  him'^ 
self  to  no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical 
concupiscences  of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated 
by  vain-glory.  (Chrysostotn.  sup,  Jo.J  Tu  sola  animum  men^ 
temque  peruris,  gloria:  a  great  assault  and  cause  of  our  pre- 
sent malady — although  we  do  most  part  ileglect,  take  no  notice 
of  it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  soules,  causeth  melan- 
choly and  dotage.     This  pleasing  humour,  ^his  soft  and  whis- 
pering popular  ayr,  amabilis  insania,  this  delectable  frensie, 
most  irrefragable  passion,  mentis  gratisdmus  error,  this  ac- 
ceptable disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our 
senses,  lulls  our  soules  asleep,  puffes  up  our  hearts  as  so  maiiy 
bladders,  and  that  without  all*  feeling,  "^in  so  much  as  those 
that  are  misqffected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it, 
or  think  of  any  cure.     We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this 
•  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be 
hurt:  aduldtionibus  nostris  lib  enter  favemiLS  (saith  ^Jeron^e): 
we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it :  §  0  Bonciari,  suave,  suave 
fuit  a  te  tali  hcec  tribui;  'twas  sweet  to  hear  it:  and,  as 
^  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augurinus, 
all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that 
speak  of  us :  again,  a  little  after  to  Maximus,  *  1  cannot  ex^ 
press  now  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear  my  self  commended* 
Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  para- 

•  Hor.  ^  Sagltta,  quae  anitnara  penctrat,  Icviter  penetrat,  scd  non  Icve  infligit 

vulnus.  sup.  cant.  ^  Qui  omnem  pecuniarum  contemtum  habeiit,  et  nulli  imagi* 

nationi  totius  mundi  se  immiscuerint,  ectyrannicas  corporis  concupiscentias  sustinue* 
|-int,  hi  multotles,  capti  a  vana  gloria,  omnia  pcrdiderunt.  *  Hac  corrcpti  non 
(;ogiUnt  de  medela.  *  Di,  talem  a  terris  avertite  pestcm.  ^  £p.  ad  Eustochiura, 
dc  custod.  virgin.  8  Lips  f>p.  ad  fionciarium.  *»  £p.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tua  icrip« 
ta  pulchcrrima  existimo,  maxiinc  tamen  ilia  quae  dc  nobis.  *  Exprimcre  non  po4« 
SLur,  qua'ra  sit  jucundunij  <Scc, 
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sites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomiums^  as  many  princes  cannot 
chuse  but  do,  quum  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when 
they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant, 
of  any  such  vertues ;  yet  it  doth  us  good*  Though  we  seem 
many  times  to  be  angry,  ^  and  llusn  at  our  ownpraiseSj  yet 
our  soules  inwardly  rejoyce  :  it  puffes  us  up  ;  *i\sjallax  suavi' 
iaSj  blandv^  dcemoiif  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds^  and 
forget  our  selves.  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  minde, 
immoderate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  conco* 
mitantvices,  which  ^Jodpcus  Lorichius  reckons  up— -bragging, 
bypocrisie,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischiefe  ariseth  from  our 
selves  or  others  :  *^we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  in- 
.  wardly  from  our  selves,  as  we  are  active  causes,  from  an  over- 
weening conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which 
indeed  is  no  worth)  x)ur  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  nospitality,  beauty,  temperance, 
gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  bur  ^  excellent 
gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which  (Narcissus  like)  we  admire, 
natter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
so  of  us ;  and,  as  deformed  women  easily  beleeve  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  faire,  we  arc  too  credulous  of -our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.  We  brag 
and  venditateour  *own  workes,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect 
of  us;  inflati  scieniiAy  saith  Paul)  our  wisdome,  ^  our  learn- 
ing: all  our  geese  are  swans;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vili- 
fie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own. 
We  will  not  suffer  them  to  Be,in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis^ 
what !  mecum  confer tur  Ulysses  ?  they  are  mures j^  musoB^ 
culices^  prce  se,  nitts  and  flyes  compared  to  his  inexorable  and 
supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship  ;  though  indeed 
they  be  far  before  him.  Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortur 
»ate,  valorous,  and  faire,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self- 
conceit,  as  the  proud  s  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  sup- 
pose) like  other  men,  of  a  purer  and  more  precious  mettal :  ^ 
Soli  rei  gerendce  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held 
of  such) :  '  meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  &c.  Novi 
quemdam  (saith  ^Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 

•Hieron.  Et,  licet  uos  indignos  dicimus,  et  calidus  rubor  ora  perfundat,  atta- 
mea  ad  laudem  suam  intrinsecus  animx  laetantur.  *'Thcsaur.  Theo.  «  Ncc 
mim  mihi  cornea  fibra  cit.  -Per.  *  E  manibus  illls,  Nascentur  vioJ«e.  Pers.  1.  Sat. 
«  Omnia  enira  nostra  supra  modum  placcnt.  '  Fab.*  I,  10.  c.  3.  Ridentur,  maU 

qui  componuntcarmina  ;  verum  Gaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerarnur,  et  uluo,  Si  t»- 
ecas,  laudanl  quidqutd  scripserc,  beat!.  Hor.  ep.  2.  i.  2.  «  Luke  18.  10.  *»  Auson. 
»ap.  »  De  meilQre  luto  fin-xit  praecordia  Titaa.  k  Chll.  3.  cent.  10.  pro-  97, 
Qui  se  crcderet  ncminem  uila  la  re  prscstantiorem, 
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thoughthimself  inferiour  to  no  man  living,  like  *Callisthenes  the 
philosopher,  that  neither- held  Aiexander'is  acts,  or  any  othejr 
subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency  j  or  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  cotitend  with  him  but 
the  Romans;  ^eos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibuscum  de  imperio 
cettarei,  .  That  which  Tullie  writ  to  Atticus  long  since, 
is  still  in  force — ^  there  was  never  yet  true  poet  or  oraiour, 
that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.  And  such,'  for 
the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  pojeniales,  great  philoso- 
phers, historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all 
our  great  schollars,  as  ^Hierom  defines:  a  natural  philoso- 
pher is  glorys^  creature^  aiui  a  very  slave  of  rumour^  ff^^Pt 
and^  popular  opinion;  and,  though  ihey  write  de  contempt u. 
gloricByyex  (as  he  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  their 
bookes.  Vobis  etfamce  me  semper  dediy  saith  Trebellius  Pollio, 
I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to  you  apd  tjanie.  'Tis  all 
fny  desire^  night  and  day^  *tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  namQ. 
proud  *^Pliny  secunds  him;  Quamquam  OJ  ^c.  and  that  vain* 
glorious  'oratour  is*  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus -Leeceius,  ardeo  incredihili  cupiditaie,  ^c,  I  burn 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  ^name  registred  in  thy 
look.  Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  arid  bragS, 
— — ^  speramus  carmina  Jivgi  posse,  linenda  cedro,  et  Icevi 
servanda  cvpresso—^ — *  Non  usitatd  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd 
»  ■  nee  in  terra  morabor  tongius.  Nil*  parvum  avt  fivmili 
modo,  nil  mortale,  loqnor,     Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aut 

fidus^ -Exegi  monumentum  aire  perennius. — Jamque  opus 

exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  &^c.  cum  ver^it  ilia  aie^, 
&c.  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alt  a  pcrennis  astra  ferar  ^ 
nomevque  erit  indelebile  nostrum-r^i^Tins  of  Ovi4  I  ^^^'9 
paraphrased  in  English^*-- 

And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
My  corps  lafd  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shalt  yet  survive,  •     - 

•    And  I  shall  be  alirej 

In  these  aSy  workes  for  ever. 
My  glory  sh^U  persever,  &c) 

■  V  \ 

*  T«nto  fastp  scrlpsit,  ut  Alex^ndri  g«ste  mferiora  scriptis  suit  fiitlslHiiarot '  Jd, 
Vosjiiis  lib.  Ip  cap.  9.- de  hist.  *  PlutarN;h.  vtt.  .Catootf.  «  Nano  «nf 

f^aam  poeia  jaut  orator,  <jui  quemquam  se  tneliorctn  arbltrarctur.  ^Coiisol.  ad 

Pamxnachium.  Mandi  philoscpjius,  glorigc  animal,  et  popularis  b'jrgp  ct  rumorura 
venale  mancipiuin.  «  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo.  Dicbus  ac  noctibus,  hoc  solum 
cogito,  si  qiiS  me  possum  kvare  homo.  Id  vota  meo  jBulBcit,  &p.  .  ^  TuHius. 
sUt  nomen  roeuhi  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.'-^Inquifs  animus  studio  aet«mitatis  nocteji 
et  dies  angcbatur.     Heinsius,  orat.  funcb.  de  Seal.  »»  Hor.  art.  Po^t,  ♦Qdi 

ylj.  t.  3.  Jam^uc  opus  cxegi.—Vade^  liber  fclix!  Pal^iigcn.  lib,  18» 
'  '  X3 
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and  that  of  Ennius, 

• 

Nemo  me  1  aery  mis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 

;   .  Faxit:  cur?  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum.— 

Avith  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish 'flashes,  too  com- 
-mon  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the 
-*Topicks,  but  he   will  be   immortal.     Typotius,  de  Jamdj 

shall  be  famous;  and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame; 

and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, 

plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi. 

•This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great 
tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and 
Mausolean  tombes,  to  have  their  acts  eternized, 

Digilo  raonstrari,  et  dicier,  "  Hie  est  1 " 

to  s^e  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
Phryne  fecit. '  This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battels, 

—  et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas  } 

long  journeys. 

Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mlhi  gloria  vires- 


gaining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain  glory— 
this  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,,  and  break  out 
into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to 
*  scorn  all  others,  ridiculo  fasiu  et  iniolerando  contevitUy  (as 
'^PalsemonHhe  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  sectim  et  nalas 
et  moriiuras  literas  jactansj  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of 
insblency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  or^hear 
if  any  thing  hut  their  own  commendation^  which  Hierom 
notes  of  such  kindeof  men:  and  (as  ^Austin  well  secundshim) 
^tis  their  sole  study ^  day  and  night,  to  be  commended  and  ap' 
plauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgements,  quihus 
cor  sapit,  they  are  ^mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  them- 
selves, derided,  et  ut  camelus  in  proverhio^  queer en^  cornuat 
etiam  quas  kalehat  aures  amisit;  their  workesare  toyes,  as  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  ^auctoris  pereunt  garrulitate  sui;  they 
^eekfanle  and  immortality,  but  rca,p.  dishonour  andinfamy ;  they 
are  a  common  obloquy,  insensatiy  and  come  far  short  of 
that  which  they  suppose  or  expect.     ^^  0  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis, 

*  In  lib.  8.    ,        ^  De  ponte  dejicerc.  «  Sueton.  lib.  dc  grani.  *  Nihil 

Ubentev  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas.  •Epis.  66.     Nihil  aliud  dies  rioctesqucco- 

gitant,  nisi  pt  in  studiis  suis  latidentur  ab  hominibus.  ^  Quas  major  dementia      I 

aut  diciaut  excogitari  pote&t,-  quam  sic  ob  gloriaip  crvjciari  ?  Insanjam  istain,.  Do 
mine,  longe  fac  a  me.     Austin.  CQuf.  lib.  10,  cap.  37.  f  Mart.  1.  5-  51- 

'*  Hor.  Sat.  I.  1.  2. 
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metuo.J  Of  so  many  myriades  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philoso- 
phers^ sophisters,  (as  *Eusebius  wejl  observes)  which  have 
Written  in  farmer  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  workes  re- 
wains  :  nomina  et  ithri  simul  cmn  corporibus  interierunt ; 
tbeir  bookes  and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not,  as  thej^ 
vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal:  aaf 
one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a  victory,  that  hiS 

shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  gay  to  them^ 

•  ■  »■ 

Nos  dcmiraBDvir,  sp[c(.nofi!CUin  ^slde,V;ulgQ>' 
Sea  vclut  Hai^yias;,GorgQiias,  et  FuriH^:,  J 

\ve  marvail  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  Vcj  '  ..  „. 

But  as  we  Govgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  sec; 

Or,  if  w^  do  applaud,' ho iio'iirj  find  admire— g'7/^/<i  pars,  how 

smdl  a  part,  in  respect  bf  the  whble  world,  never  so  i?i(ich*a9^ 

hears  our  ftiaines!  how  fevV  tdke  notice  of  us!  how  slender  a 

tract,   as  scant  as  Alcibiades- his  land  in  a  map!  And  yef 

every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  hie'hopes,  and  eKtend 

his  fame  to  our  Antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of 

his  own   province  or  citv,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  : 

btit^  say  they  did,  what's  a  cily  to  a  king<!k)me,  a  kingdome  tor 

Europe,  fjurppe  to  the  vorld,  the  world  it  self  that  niiistba\^e^ 

an  end,  if  compared  to  th6  least"  visible'  star  in  the  firmament; 

eighteen  rime9  higgei^  than  it  ?  arid' then,  if  those  start  be  itift^ 

nrite,  and  evei-v  star  there  be  a  suri,  as  sdWe*  ^X^ili,  and  as  thi^ 

iun.of  <ii*rsihath  his  platiels  tibout  him;  all  inhabited*;  '^h«f 

propor|i»n'bearVwTetb'lh^t<'>'ajad  wtetV^^bitr-gtory  2   Orb^m 

terrdnem  vikdr'RofrlafiUiS'habebut.  as  he  ora^kt-in  Petfol$ilrd:> 

all  the  world  was^  under' Augustus :  arid^so,  iti^Ci^nsianfitiA'^ 

tjm4?,  Eusebins' brags  he*  goVertied  all  Ih^worVd't  univdf^Tt^ 

muvdum  pr<cclare  admodum  administravit,T:^t^(»nneS'oi'H^ 

gentes  impemiori  mlffecttG :  so  of  Alexander-  it  is  given  riut, 

(be  four  monarchies,  &(2.  when  a^  neither  Greel^d  ivor- RomanI 

^ver   had  the'-fifteentb' parn  of  the  rjow '  known  World;  Dcft? 

half  of  that   which  w^s  then  described*  ^What   br^aggdifof 

cians  are  they  and  we  then  !  quam  brevis  Hie  de  nbbis  sei'Wt^i 

as  ^he  said  :  ^pufUbit  audi  nomnis  :  how  short  a  time,  h<:y^ 

little  a  while,  doth   this  fame  of  ours  continue  J  Every  privlBitA 

province,  every  small    territory  and  city,  when  we  have  aU 

done,  will  yeeld  ^  genei^ous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  al) 

respects,    as   famous   as    ourselves — Cadwallader   in   Waksj* 

Rollo  in  Normandy — Robbin-hood  and  Little  John  ar^  aa 

much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in  Roiwe,  AleJ^andej 

*  lil)f  coot.  FJ^ilos.  cap.  1,  ^  Tull.  soxd,  Scip,  ^  Boe^lU^St 
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in  Greece^  or  his  Hephaestion,  ^  OmniS'  cetas  omnisqu^  popU" 
lus  in  exemplum  et  admiratiojiem  ve?iiet :' Qwavy  town,  city, 
book>  is  full  of  brave  souldiers,  senalours,  schollars;  and 
though  ^Brasidas  was  a  worthy  captain,  a  good  man^  aud^  as 
tjiey  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet,  as  his 
ihother  truly  said,  plures  hahet  Sparta  Brasidd  .meliores ; 
Sparta  had  many  better  men  than  ever  he  was :  and,  howsoever 
thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the 
world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  action, 
would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thyself. 

Another  kinde  of  mad-men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they  are  most  mad :  calcanty  sed  alio  fastu :  a  company  of 
cynicks,  such  as  ar6  monkes,  hermites,  anachcirites,  that 
Qontemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles, 
honours,  offices,  and  yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud 
than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  arc  proud  in  humility ; 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud  ;  ^cepe  homo  de  varue  gloruo 
eontemtu  vanius  gloriaiuTf  'as  Austin  hath  it  (confess,  lib. 
10.  cap-  38^  ••  like  Diogenes,  i«^w.5  gloriantur,  they  brag  in- 
wardly, and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceijt  of  sanctity, 
which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisie.  They  go  in  sheeps  russet, 
^any  great  men- that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of 
goW,  ^  aiwl  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their  outward  car- 
riage, vvhen  ais  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy, 
9,n4i9elf-conceit.  And  therefore  Senefifa  adviseth  bis  friend 
I^Aicilitis,  ^  in  hi^  attire  and  gesture^  outward  actions^  espe-* 
pally  to  avQid  all.  $mh  things  as  are  more  neiable  in  them^ 
^hfes;  as  snugged  attire^  hirsute  headi  horrid  beardy  con^ 
tempt  of  meiiy%  coarse  lodgingy.and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame 
ikat  opposite  way. 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves  :  the  main  en- 
gin  which  bafcter§.U8,  is  from  others;  ,^t  are  rhcerly  passive  iii 
tjoA^  tiusinesA*  .AcQW^aniy  of  para^iites :  and  flatterers,  that, 
wi^  immod^rdte.  praise,  and  buiabast  epithets,  globing  titles, 
false  elogiums,  ^o  bedawb  apd  applaud,  gild  over  raaily  a  silly 
M4'undi^^erving.maa.j.(hiit  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his.wit8<» 
Res  imprimis  vfoienfa  est  laudum  placenta,  as  Hierom  notes : 
t^is  common  «pf>lau3e  is  a  most  violent  thing,  (a  drum,afife, 
^tid  trumpet,  cannot  so  animate)  that  fattens  men,  erects  and 
Rejects  them  in  an  instant. 

.  *  Putcan.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.  ^  PJutarch.  Lycurgo.  '  £plist  5.  Illud  te  adxno^ 
neo,'  ne  eorum  more,  qui  non  proficere,  sed  conspici  cupiunt,  facias  aliqua,  quae  in 
h^bitu  tuo,  aut  genere  vitae,  notabilia  sint.  Asp^rum  cultuin,  et  intonsum  caput, 
Degligentiofem  batbaxn,  iixti&uin  argento  odium,  cubile  bumi  positum^et  quid^uid 
illud  laudem  perversa  vi&  sequitur,  devita.  • 
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a  Palinat  negata  nAactum^  dooata  redatit  opimima. 

Tl  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  ^  And  who 
is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself 9  thaty  if  he  he 
immoderately  commended  and  applauded,  ivill  not  be  moved  ? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  j 
if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  mt)re  than  a  4 
man,  a  God  ^rthwith  ^(edictum  Domini  Deique  nosifij;  and 
they  will  sacrifice  unto  him: 


-^  divines,  si  tu  t>at!aris^  lionores 


Ultto  ipsi  dabimiid^  meritasqne  sacrabimus  ara^. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  duo  fulmina  letli,  triumviri  ierrarnm^  &c,  and 
the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is.  too  little  for  him  :  he  is  invictisr 
simus,  serenissimuSf  multis  tropceis  ornatissimus^  naturce  do^ 
minus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward^ 
a  milk  sop,  'and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  po&tremus  in  pugvd^ 
primus  infugd^  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  ' 
m  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  n)<in,  then  is  he  a  Sampson,  an-* 
other  Hercules  :  if  he  prouoynce  a  speech,  another  Tullie  or 
Demosthenes  (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voijce  of  God, 
and  not  ofmanj^  :  if  he  can  make  a  verse.  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
And  then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eujogiums  to 
himself:  if  he  be  a  schollar  so  commended  for  his  much  read- 
ing, excellent  style,  method.  Sec.  he  will  eviscerate  himself 
like  a  spider,  study  to  death : 

liaudatsiit  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 

5eacock-]ike,  be  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  Soul- 
ier, and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extoU'd,  though  it  be  impof 
congressus,  as  that  of  Troi'lus  and  Achilles— f7j/i?Zia;  puer^^ 
he  will  combat  with  a  gyant,  run  first  upon  a  breach:  as  an«^ 
ether  ^Philippas,  he  \yill  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  eneo^ies* 
Commend  his  house-keeping,  and  he  will  besger  hicpscif :. 
commenil  bis  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 


-laudataque  virtus 


Crescit  $  et  iftiipensum  gloria  calcar  habct  » 

Hje  is  mad,  mad,  mad  !  no  whoe  with  bifli; 

Impatiens  consortis  crit; 

*  Per.  ^  Quls  vero  tarn  bene  moduJo  suo  mcttri  se  novit,  tit  earn  «ssidii»ai 

immodics  laudationes  non  moveant  ?  Hen.  Steph.  «  Mart.  *  Strops, 

*  Justiii.  '  Livius.  Giofi4  tantum  elatus,  non  iri,  ia  medios  ho&tes  irrucre, 

quod,   coopletu  mun%  conspici   w  pugnaoCon,  »  muTQ  «pec$^tibus,  cgregfui» 
ducebat,  '      . 
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he  will  orer  tfie  »Alpcs,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his 
credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or 
potentate :  52  p/M5  ceqiio  laudelur^  (saith  ^^  Erasmus)  cristas 
engit,  exult  Imnineniy  Deum  se  putat :  he  sets,  iip  his  crest, 
and  will  be  no  longer  a  man,  but  .a  God. 

nibJi  est,  quod  credere  de.sfc 


:  Non  audet,  quvum  laudaturj.dJsyaeqgapojt^tas.    / 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  rteedsbe 
Jupiter's  son,  and  gOarJike  Hercules,  jn  alioiasskia.?  Domitian, 
a  God,  f^Dominm  JDetis  noster .sic fieri  jubet)  libe  the  *=  Per- 
sian kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the 
cify  of  Babylon.  Commodus  tKe  emperour  was  so  gulled  by 
liis  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules. 
*!Antonius  the  Ronfi'ln  would  be  crovvrted  with  ivy,  carfyed  iq 
a  chariot,  and*  adored  for  Bacchus.  Gotys,  king  ot  Thrace^ 
was  marryed  tp  *? Minerva,  and  «eht  three  s^veraTl  messenger* 
f>ne  after  anoth,er,fi-see  if  she  were  coTirelo  his  bed-chamber. 
Such  a  one  wag  *  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianusy 
Dibdesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian'  l^ifig,  brother  of 
tfie  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turkes,  tliat  will  be  Gods 
€>ri  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gbd^s  shadow,  commanders  of  all 
that  may  he  commanded,  our  kings'  of  Chiiia  arid  Tattaria  in 
tbis  present  age.  Stich  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that' vvbuld  whip, 
the  ^ca,  fetter  Neptune;,  siultd  jactaiitidy  and  sen^d  4  challenge 
to  Mtiiint  Atbos:  and  such  are  many  sottish  priilce^,  brought 
into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites.  ^Tis  acomtnoit  burflouVy 
incident  to  all- men,  when  they  are  in .  gre^t  pjapes,  or  come 
to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  desprv'd  w/ell,  to 
apptaucTancJ  flatter  themselves.  SlultitiamstiafniyrOSurify  ^cj- 
fftclith  'Platerits)  "^our  very  tradesmen,;  if  they  be -excellent, 
wtH' crack  and^^r«ig,  and  shew  their  folly  in  excess.  They 
have  good  parts;  an3  they  know  it;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it' J  ^<^t  Af  a  doYibeit  bf  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  th"em-' 
^lvt&V'OTjd*}^rpetual  meditation-  of  their  trophies  and.  plaudites ; 
they  run  at  ihelasFt-c^iite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits,  '  Petrartrh, 

•  T,  demens,  et  sajyas  cyrre  per  Alpes  :  Aude  allquid^  &;c,     Ut  pueris  plac?a$,  et 
(jJcclamatio  rtas.     Juv.  ^at.  JtO.  *>  In  moriae  Encofn.  '    «  Juvenal.  Sat.  4 

*  Sueton.  c.  12.  in  DomitqnQ.     j        *  Brisonrius.  *^An.tomu5,aba«5entatoribu^ 

©vcctus,  Liberum  se  Patrcfri  'apjSetlari  jussit,  et'  pro  deo  se  venditavit,  "Kediniitus 
hsdera,  et  corona  velatus  aurea,  et  thyrsi4i|i  tenens,  .cpth»rnisque  succinctus,  curru, 
velut  Liber  Pater,  vcctus  esf  Atexandnae."    Palet.  vol,  post.  8  Minervx  nuptias 

ambiit,  tanto  furore  percltus,  ut  satellites  mitlcret  ad  videndum  num  dea  in  thala- 

■lUfoH'enisset,  &c.  *»vE/Han.  lib.  12,    •      *I>e  mentis  alienat.  c^p,  3,      '  ^Se- 

^jjutarqtie  supcrbia £orhftim.     Livius,  lib.  11.     Oraculum  est,  vivi<la  saepis  ingenia 
Inxurtare  hac,  et  cvanescene ;  multos(^ue  senium  peoitu^  amisisse.     ^oxx)iu^  iotu^t' 
tHdr^«6  si  i|)^i  noncss^Qt  homines. 
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(lib.  \ .  de  conlemiu  mujidij  confessed  as  much  of  himself  | 
and  Cardan  (in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdome)  gives  an  instance  iii 
a  smith  of  Millan^  a  fellow  citizen  of  his,  ''one  Galeus  de  Ru*- 
beis,  that,  being  commended  for  rcfinding  of  an  instrument  of 
Archimede;^,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  .(in  the  life  of  Arta- 
xerxes)  hath  such  a  Uke  story  of  one  Cbamns  a  souldier,  that 
wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battel,  Rvid  gretv  thereupon  so  ^arro^ 
ganty  that  J  in  a  short  space  after  y  he  lost  his  loits.  So,  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure, 
possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall  unto  them,  for  im- 
moderate joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,,  .cannot  sleep,  *or 
tell  what  they  say  or  do;  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  suddain, 
and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rMle  with  them, 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  vic- 
tory, ^came  abroad  all  squalid  ana  subinissj  and  gave  no 
other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doin^,  than  that  he  perceived 
himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  gooxt  fortune,  to  be 
too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  vertuous  lady, 
^queen  Katharin,  dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon 
like  occasion,  said,  that  ^ she  would  not  willingly  endurejlie 
extremity  of  either  fortune;  but,  if  it  were  so  that  of  necessity 
she  must'  undergo  the  owe,  she  would  be  in  adversity ^  because 
comfort  was  never  wajiting  in  it;  but  still  counsell  and  gq^ 
vernment  were  defective  in  the  other :  they,  could  not  moderate 
themselves,  -  . 

SUBSECT.  XV. 

Love  of  Leartiing,  vr  overmuch  study.  With  a  dlgresmn 
of  ike  miserie  of  Schollarsy  and  why  the  Muses  are  ^ne* 
lancholy.  .  , 

LEQNARTCJS  Fuchsius  (Instit.lib.S.sect.  i,cQp.lJ,,Vc^ 
Jix  Plater  ("lib,  3.  dementis  alienat.J  IferCj.  ^c  S4X|onii 
(Tract,  post,  de,  melanch.  cap.  3^,  «pe^k  of  a  .s peculiar  fury, 
which  conies  by  overmuch  study.  Fern^lius  (lib.  K  cap.  \,HJ. 
^puts  study,  contemplation,  and  continuall  meditation^  asau 

*  Galeus   dc  Rubeis,   civis   noster,  fabcr  ferrarius,  ob  invpntionem   instrument 
cochleje  olim  Atchimcdis  dicti,  prae  Isetltia  insaiiivit.  *  Insam^  pftstmodttm 

correptus,  obnimiam  inde  arrogantiam.  *  Bene  ftrre  magnam  disce  fortunam. 

Hot. — Fortunam  reverenter  habe;  quicunque  repente  Dives  a^.  exili  "progredfcrc 
loco,  Ausonius.  ^  Prucessit  squalidus  et  submissus,  uc  hcsterni  <iiei  gaudium 

intemperans  hodie  casligarct.  •  Uxor  Hen.  8.  ^  Neutrius  sc  foitunjc  ex-, 

tretnum  Ubenter expexturam  dixit:  sed,  st  necessitas  alterius  gubiude  impnneretur, 
optare  se  difiicilem  et  adversam;  quod  in  hac  nuili  uiiquam  defuit  .solatium, 
in  altera  muhis  consilium,  Sec.  Lod.  Vives.  s  Pcculiaris  furor  qui  ^  Uteris  &U 
^  Nihil  magis  auget,  ac  assidua  studid;  ct  profunda  cogitationes. 
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^special  cause  of  madness;  and,  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same 
words.  Jo.  Arculanus  fin  lib,  Rkasis  ad  Almansorem  cap^ 
i  6J  amongst  other  causes^  reckons  up  studium  vehemens  :  so 
doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  ("lib,  de  occuL  vat.mirac,  lib,  1.  cap, 
16^.  ^Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  canti^ 
nual  ^study'y  and  night-waking;  ajidqfall  other  men,  schol^ 
lars  are  most  subject  to  it;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  ^ihai  have 
commonly  the  finest  wits  (Cant.  lib.  1.  tract,  ^J.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  fde  sctnit,  tiiendd^  lib.  1.  cap.  7 J  puts  melancholy 
amongst  one  of  those  five  principall  plagues  of  students :  *tis  a 
common  maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an 
inseparable  companion.  Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  call* 
(ristcs  phtlosophos  et  sevefos.  Severe,  sad,  dry,  tctrick,  are 
common  epithetes  to  schollars-:  and  ^Patritius,  therefore,  in 
the  Institution  of  Princes,  would  not  have  ihem  to  be  great 
students  :  for  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  ibeir  bodies, 
dulls  their  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and  good 
schollars  are  never  good  souldiers;  which  a  certam  Goth  well 
perceived  ;  for,  when  his  cmmtrey-men  came  into  Greece,  and 
would  have  burned  all  their  bookes,  he  cryed  out  against  it> 
by  all  meanes  they  should  not  do  it :  *  leave  them  that  plague, 
which  in  time  will  consume  all  tlieir  vigour,  and  mdrtial  spi-^ 
riis.  The  ^ Turk es  abdicated  Cornutus,  the  next  heir,  from 
^he  empire,  because  he  was  so  tnuch  given  to  his  book;  and 
'tis  the  common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and 
diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so,  per  consequenSy  produceth 
melancholv. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibt  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use; 
an^  i^any  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it 
"(whichis  t6o*freqiient),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
Buddain  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  much 
learning  (as  ^Festus  told^Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad;  'tis  that 
bther  extream  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius  (lib.  !♦ 
Tponsili  1^.  et  I3j  finde  b^  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  pati- 
ents, a  yong  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  ^00  vehement  study ;  so  Forestus  (observat^  I,  10.  observ* 

»Non  desunt,  qui  fx  jagi  studio^  et  inCrmpestiva  lucubratione,  hue  devenerunt: 
faif  prae  czteris,  enim  pUrumque  metancholia  solent  iniestari.  ^ Study  is  a 

continual  and  earnest  meditation,  apptyed  to  some  thing  with  great  desire,  TuUie, 
F  p:t  iJ]i  qui  sunt  suktiilis  ingenii  et  multae  pracmeditationis,  de  facili  tncidunt  in 
mciancholinm,  4  Ob  siudionim  solicitudinem.  lib.  5.  Tit.  5.  '   «  Gas^ 

par  -Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles.  31.  Grascis  banc  pestexn  reliuquite,  quK  dubium 
non  est  quin  brevi  omnem  iis  vigorem  ereptura  Martiosque  spiritus  exhaustura  sit; 
wt  ad  arma  tractaj[>da  plane  in)iabilcs  fijtufi  sin^         f  J^nollps,  Tufk.  Hist,         9  Acl^ 
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13)  in  a  yong  divine  in  Lovain^that  was  mad,  and  said  ^  he 
had  a  bible  in  his  head^  Marsilius  Ficinus  (de  sanit.  tuend, 
lib,  2,  cap.  1.  3.  4.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  lO.J  gives  many  reasons 
^  why  students  dote  more  often  than  others  :  the  first  is  their 
negligence  :  ^  other  men  took  to  their  tools  ;  a  painter  will 
wash  his  pencils ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer^  anvil, 
forge;  an  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons^  and  grind 
his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull ;  afaulkncr  or  huntsman  will  have  an 
especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds ,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  a  musi- 
cian will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  &c.  only  schollars  neg~ 
led  that  instrument  (their  brain  and  spirits,  I  mean)  whic^ 
they  dayhj  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world", 
which  by  much  study  is  consumed.  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne, 
funiculum  nimis  intendendo,  aliquando  abrumpas  :  see  ihou 
twist  not  the  rope  too  hard,  till  at  length  it  ^  break.  Ficinus  in 
his  fourth  chapter  gives  some  other  reasons  :  Saturn  and  Mer- 
curic, the  patrons  of  learning,  are  both  dry  planets.:  and  Ori- 
•  ganus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  p6ot> 
and  most  part  beg^ers  ;  for  that  their  president  Mercurie  had 
no  better  brtune  himself.  The  Destinies,  of  old,  put  poverty 
upon  htm  as  a  punishment;  since  when  poverty,  and  beggery 
are  gemelli,  twin-bom  brats^  inseparable  companions ; 
* 

•  And,  to  this  day,  is  every  schollar  poor  : 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor : 

Mercurie  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  hut  not  to  mony# 
The  secund  is  contemplation,  ^  which  aryes  the  brain  and  ex- 
tingiiisheth  natural  heat;  for,  whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to 
meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left 
destitute  ;  and  thence  comes  black  blood  and  crudities,  by  de^ 
feet  of  concoction  ;  and,  for  want  of  exercise,  the  superfluous 
vapours  cannot  exhale,  C^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesius  (lib.  4.  cap,  1 .  de  salej,  «  Nymannus  (orat.  de 
Mag. J  Jo.  Voschius  (Itb.  S.  cap.  5.  de  peste)  :  and  something 

*  Nirniis  studnsmeUncholicusevask,  dicens,  se  Biblium  in  capite  habere.  ^  Cuf 
tnelancholia  assidua,  crcbrisque  deliramentis,  vexentur  eorum  animi,  ut  desipere 
cogantur.  'Solrrs  quilUjet  artifcx  instrumcnta  sua  diligendssinie  curat,  pcn>* 

cillos  pictor ;  m^Uens  incudesque  faber  fcrraritis ;  miles  cquos  arma  ;  venator,  auceps^ 
aves,  etcane^;  ciiharam  citharccdm,  <Scc.  soH  Musarum  myst%  cam  negligeqtcs  sunt, 
ut  instruroentum  iliud,  quo  mundum  uulversurti  nietiri  solcnt,  spiritum  scilicet, 
penicus  negUgere  vidcantur.  '^  Arcus,  (et  arma  tux  tibi  sunt  imitanda  Diaux] 

Si  nunquam  cc$scs  tendcre,  mollis  erit,  Ovid.  '^  Epheiticr.        *     ^  Coiitem- 

platio  cerebrum  exbiccat  et  extloguit  calorem  naturalem;  undc  cerebrum  frigidum 
et  sicca m  evadit,  quod  est  xnelancholicum.  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura,  in  con-> 
tcmplatione,  ccrcbro  prorsus,  cordique  intcnta,  stomachum  he.pa^que  dc.siituit;  unde^ 
ex  alimentis  male  coctls,  sanguis  crassus  et  mger  efRcitur,  dum  nimio  otio  memhro- 
rum  superflui  v^pores  oon  exhalant,  e  Cerebrum  exsiccatur,  corpora  &ensioi^ 

giacilc«cunt. 
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more  they  add,  that  hard  studeilts  are  commonly  trotibled  with 
gowts,  cartarrhes,  rheunies,  cachexia ^  bradypepsia,  bad  eys, 
stone^  and  cholick,  *  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigOy  vvindcs, 
consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-much  sit- 
ting: they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloufed,  spend  their 
fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  limes  their  lives;  and  all 
through  inmioderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you 
will  not  beleeve  the  irulhofthis,  look  upon  great  Tostafusi 
"and  Thomas  Aquinas  workes ;  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.  and  many  thousands 
besides. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam> 
Miilta  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit. 

He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain. 
Must-  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain, 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession 
(ep.  &,). ;  b  not  a  day  thai  I  spend  idle;  .part  of  the  nigktlkeep 
mine  eys  op€7i,  tired  with  ivaking^  and  now  slumberingy  to 
their  continual  task.  Hear  Tullie  fpro  Archid  Po'etdJ :  whilst 
ethers  loytered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually, 
at  his  book.  So  they  do  that  will  be  schollars,  and  that  to  tha 
hazard  (I  say),  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How 
much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  (unius  regni  pretium, 
they  say — more  than  a  king's  ransome)  how  many  crowns  per 
crmu7ny  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures, 
the  other  on  h\^  Almagest  P  How  much  time  did  Thebet  Ben- 
chorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphear> 
forty  yeares  and  more,  some  write.  How  many  poor  schoUars 
have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly 
affaires  j  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  beneesse^  to  gain 
knowledge !  for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  the  worlds  esteem 
they  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 
(asoft  thjey  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting, and  mad* 
Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  (spiciL  2.  de  mania  et  rfe- 
iirioj  :  read  TrincavelliusY<^.  3.  consiL  36.  et  c.  nj^  Mon- 
tanus  (consiL  233/^,  *^  Garcaeus  (de  Jvdic.  genit .  cap.  33^,' 
Mercurlalis  (consiL  8.6.  cap,  2bJ ^  Prosper  **  Calenus  in  his 
book  de  atrd  bilej  :  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.     Or  if  they  keep 

■  Suid  losi  sunt  cachectici,  ct  nunquam  bene  colorati :  propter  debilitatem  digc&- 
tiv\-c  facaltalis,  multipticantur  in  .iis  superfluitates.  Jo.  Voschius,  part.  2.  cap.  5. 
<3c  paste,  ^  Nullus  milii  per  otium  dies  exit;  partem  noctis  studiis  dedico,  non 

vcro  somno,  sedoculos,  vigilia  fatigatos  cadentesque,  in  opera  detir.co.  *J*^- 

fcaniits  Hanuschius  Boliemus,  nat.  1516,  cruditus  vir,  nimiis  studiis  in  phreoesin 
incidit.     Montanus  instanceth  in  a  Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  *  Cardinalis  Caciuij 

«bIaboram,*vigliiam|Ct  diuturna  studia,  Cactus  melaochoUcus.         •< 
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their  wits,  a  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools,  by  reason 
of  their  carriage  :  after  sedpen  yeares  study ^ 


-statua  taciturn ms  exit 


Pier  urn  que,  et  risu  populqm  quatit : 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do; 
salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe,  and 
make  congies,  which  every  common  swasher  can  do,  lios 
popidus  ridet :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly 
fools,  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  miscric, 
they  deserve  it:  a  meer  schollar,  a  mere  asse. 

'Obstipo  capite,  et  figcntes  lumlne  terram, 
Murmu^a  cum  s^ecum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt> 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
iEgrpti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  Dihilo  nihil  urn  >  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 


-who  do  lean  awry 


^  Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  e3'^e ; 
When  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring. 
And  furious  silence,  as  'twere  ballancing 
Each  word  upon  their  out-stretcht  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreames  of  old  sick  men. 
As,  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  l^  brought. 
And  tliat  which  is,  can  ne'er  he  turned  to  nought, 

•Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  the 
sit,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.     Fulgosus  (l.  8.  c.  7^ 
makes  mention  bow  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  king  Lewi 
of  France,  upon  a  suddain  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  ani 
^tycAi  cdnolusumest  contra  Maitickceosi  his  wits  were  a  wool 
gathering  (as  they  say),  and  his  bead  busied  about  other  mat- 
4ers:    whe<i  he  perceived  his  errour,  he  was*  much  *  abashed. 
iSuch  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that,  having 
found  out  the  meaties  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  king  Hieron's  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the 
bath  and  cryed,  tv^nxay  I  have  found  ;    ^  and  was  commonly  so 
intent  to  his  stttdieSy  '  that  he  never  perceived  what  uhis  aone 
4^Lout  Aim  :  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  souldiers  now 
ready  to  rifle  his  houscy  he  toolt  no  notice  of  it.     S'.  Bernard 
Tode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where 
he  was  ,(Marullus  /ii.  2.  cap.  4).     It  was  Democritus  carriage 

» 

,    ■  Per».  Sat.  3.  They  cannot  fiddjc?  but,  as  Thetni stocks  said,  he  could  make  a 
jBmaU  town  become,  a  great  city.  **  Ingenium,  sibi  quod   vauas  desumpsit 

Athena^,  £t  septem  studiis  annos  der^it,   insenuitque  Libris  et  curis,  statua  tacb* 
luriiius  exit  Plcrumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit.  Uor.  ep.  2.  lib.  %  '  Pers.  Sat« 

j.l/apsljated  by  M,  JJ,  Holiday.        •    «=  1  homas.  ruborc  confusus,  dixit  sedeargu* 
mento  cogitasse.  ^  Plutarch,  vita   Marcel! i.  'Nee   sensit  urbem  capUUD^  nec 

niilites  ia  domum  irruentes,  adeo  Intentus  studiis,  &c. 
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alone  that  made  the  Abderites  suppose  liira  to  have  been  mad, 
and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  :  if  he  had  been  in  any 
Solemn   company,   he  would  upon  occasions  fall  a  laughing, 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  conti- 
nually wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedeniud  Lampsacenus,   be- 
cause he  ran  like  a  mad-man,  -^  sayings  he  came  from  hell  as 
a  sp'Wy  to  tell  the  divels  what  mortal  men  did.     Your  greatest 
students  are  commonly  ho  better-— silly,  soft  fellowes  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit 
experienced   in  worldly  business  :    they  can  measure  the  hea- 
vais,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdome;  and  yet,  in 
bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented   by  every  base 
tnoesman.     Are  not  these  nien  fools?   and  how  should  they 
.  b*  otherwise,  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools^   when   (as  ^  he 
veil   observed)   they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are 
ommpnly  practised  abroad  P  how  $hould  they  get  experience  ? 
V  what  meanes?    *=  I  knew  in  my  time  many  schollars,  saith 
^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chan- 
ellour  to  the  emperour)  excellent  tvell  learned^  but  so  rude,  so 
illy,  that  they  had  no  common  civilityf  nor  knew  how  to 
landge  their  domestick  or  publike  affaires*     Paglarensis  was 
imazedf  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cosenod  him,  when  he 
leard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  asse  had 
mt  one  foal.     To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no 
^thcr  testimony   of  them   in   general,    than  that  of  4  Pliny 
.')f  Isa&us — he  is  yet  a  sc hollar;  than  which  kinde  of  men 
Jhere  is  nothing  so  simple^  so  sincere,  none  better ;  they  arc, 
most  part,  harmless,  honest,  upright,  innoc^TU^*  plain -dealing 
men. 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazarits 
and.inconveniencies,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  h.c.  Jo. 
Voscbius  would  have  good  schollars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and 
had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^io  have 
greaier  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  themselves 
and  abbreviate  their  iives  for  the  publike  good.  Bpt  our 
patrons  of  learning  are  so  far,  now  a  dayes,from  respecting  the 
Muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  schollans,  or  reward,  which 

they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privilegts  of 

/  _  t 

.  / 

'^b  Furise  larva  circumivit  urbem^  dictjtans  se  explontorem  ab  inferis  venisse, 
dclaturum  dasmonibns  mortalium  peccata.  •>  Petroqius.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholU 

suilcissinios  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorutn,  qux  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  videar. 
•  Novi,  mcis  diebus,  plcrosque  st^diis  llterarum  deditus,  qui  disciplinis  admoduia 
abundabant;  sod  hi  nihil  civilttatis  habebant,  nee  rem  publ.  ncc  doinesticain  regere 
norant  Stupuit  Paglarensis,  et  furti  villicum  accusavit,  qui  suem  foetam  undecizfl 
porcellos,  asinam  unum  duntaxat  pullum,  enixam  retulerat.  *  Lib.  l.-£pis£.  S. 

Adhuc  scholastlcus  tantum  est;  quo  gcnere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simplicius,  aut 
<iocertus,  aut  ineliut.  «  Jure  priVilegiandi,  qui  ob  coremuiic  bvnutt  abbnr 

^aiitsibi  vitam« 
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many  noble  princes^  that,  after  all  their  pams  taken  in  the  uni- 
versities, cost  9nd  charge,  expences,  irksome  hourS|  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards,  (barred  interim  from 
all  pleasures  which  other  men  have^  mewed  up  like  hawks  all 
their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  tbrouffh  them,  they  shall 
in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  (whieh  is  their  greatest 
miserie)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want^  poverty^  and 
beggery.    Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

^Pallentes  Morbi,  Luctus,  Carsque,  Laborque, 
£t  Metus^  et  malesuada  Fames^  et  turpis  £gesta8, 
Terribiles  visu  fonn»-— *- 

Griefe^  Labour,  Care,  pa)e  Sickuess,  Miseries^ 
Feare,  filthy  Poverty,  Hanger  that  crycsj 
Terribie  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eys. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of 
this  alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most 
other  trades  and  professions^  after  some  seaven  yeares  prentise- 
ship,  are  enabled  b^  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A  mer- 
chant adventures  his  goods  at  sea ;  and,  though  his  hazard  be 
great^  yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving 
iroyage.  An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain ;  quilms 
ipse  Jupiter  nocere  nam  potest  (*tis  **Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great 
husband  himself) :  only  schollars,  methinks,  are  most  uncer* 
tain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards  :  for, 
first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  schoUar;  all  are  not 
capable  and  docile ;  ^ex  omni  ligno  non  Jit  Mercurius :  we 
can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  schollars ; 
kings  can  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismond  the  em- 
perour  confessed ;  universities  can  give  degrees;  and 

Tu  quod  es,  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest : 

but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  make 
philosophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets*  We  can  soon  say, 
(as  Seneca  well  notes)  0  virum  hgnum!  o  divitem  !  point  at  a 
rich  man,  a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose 
veslitumf  caiamistratumj  bene  ,  olentem  :  magna  temporis 
impendio  constat  hcsc  laudatio,  o  virum  literatumJ  but 
^tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  finde  out  a  learned  man« 
learning  is  not  so  quickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing 
to  take  pains,  and  to  that  end  sufnciently  informed  and 
liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  caa 
compass  it ;  or,  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not 
answerable  to  their  wits  ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not 
take  paiiH  i  they  are  either  seduced  by  bad  compaQions,  v«/  in 

•ViCgt  6.  JE.n.        ^PluUrcb.  vitH  ejus.    Certum  agricolationis  lucrum,   lie. 
^  Qisotannis  fiunt  o>&sttles^et  ptQCQfn&ules  {  rex  «t  pocu  auetaatris  aun  aascitar. 

•Vol.  I.  Y 
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puellam  impingtmt^  vel  in  poculunif  and^so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends  griefe  and  their  own  undoings.  Or^  put  case 
they  be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good 
capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and  minoe  must 
they  encounter?  No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It 
may  be,  their  temperature  wiH  not  endure  it ;  but,  striving  to 
be  excellent,  to  know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life,  and 
all.  Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  €ereis  intes^- 
iinis,  with  a  body  of  orass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe; 
he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause: 
after  many  expences,  he  is  fit  for  preferment :  where  shall  he 
have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it,  as  he  was  (after  twenty  yeares 
standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  university.  For, 
what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready?  The 
niost  parable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  employed, 
IS  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate }  and,  for  that,  be 
shall  have  faulkners  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,'  and  his 
dyet,  Or  some  small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron 
or  the  parish:  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they  do 
but  a  year  or  two — as  inconstant,  as  *they  that  cryed,  **Ho- 
sanna'^  one  day,  and  *^  Crucifie  him*'  the  other)  serving- 
man  like,  he  mu^t  go  look  a  new  master :  if  they  do,  what » 
his  rewatd  ? 

-    » Hoc  quoqne  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus. 

Like  an  assfe,^  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  cas 
shew  a  stum  rod,  togant  tritam  et  /aceram,  saith  ^Haedus,  an 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity ;  he  hath  his  labour 
for  his  pain,  d^  modicum  to  keep  \i\xn  tifl  he  be  decrepit;  and 
that  IS  all.  Gtammaticus  non  est  felix,  &c.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel'^Eu- 
phormio)  after  some  seaven  yeares  service,  he  may  perchance 
hive  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the 
hiother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  crackt 
chamber-mdid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life. 
But,  if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistris 
in  the  mean  time, 

^  Ducetur  plant^^  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cfic0s» 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  teutaverit  anquam 
Hiscerci      >■      ■    i   ■  "* 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors 
*by  the  heels,  away  with  him.     If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 

•  Met.  n.  .     ^  Hor.  cp«  39.  i.  1,       <  Lib.  I,  dc  contem.  amor.        'Satyricofc 
••  Jtiv.  5ai.  9, 
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othbr  studies^  with  an  intent  to  heasecretis  to  -some  nob]^ 
man,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  embassadour^  be  shall  findc 
that  these  persons  rise^  like  prentises^one  under  another;  and  so^ 
in  many  tradesmens  shops,  \vhen  the  master  is  dead,  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets^ 
rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  "^  mathematicians,  se- 
phisters,  &c.  they  are  like  grashoppers  :  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  wmter;  for  there  is  no  preferment 
for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  beleeve  that 
pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  faire  Phsedrus  under  a 
plane  ti:ee,  at  thebankesof  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon,  when 
It  was  hot,  and  the  ^ashoppers  made  a  noyse,  he  took  that 
sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once 
jchollars,  musicians,  poets,  &c.  before  the  Muses  were  bom^ 
and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  tuniied 
hy  Jupiter  into  grashoppers :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in 
Tithimi  cicadas,  out  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see 
they  are  like  to  have  :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they 
could  live,  as  they  did,  without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many 
^manucodiaiiey  those  Indianbirds  of  Paradise,  as  we  commonly 
call  them — those,  I  mean,  that  live  with  the  ayr  and  dtw  of 
heaven,  and  heed  no  other  food  :  for,  being  as  thev  are^  thcit 
^rhetorick  only  serves  them  to  curse  their  baa  fortunes^ 
and  many  of  them,  for  want  of  meanes,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts; 
from  grashoppers,  they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain 
parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfy  their  bun* 
ger-6tarved  paunches,  and  get  a  meals  meat.  To  say  ttuth,  'tis 
the  common  fortune  of  most  schollars,  to  be  servile  and  poor^ 
to  complain  pittifully,  and  lay  open  their  wahts  to  their  re- 
spectless  patrons,  as  *  Cardan  doth,  as  «  Xylatider,  and  many 
others ;  and  (which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  episw 
ties)  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbofical 
elogiums  and  commendations,  to  magnifie^nd  extol  an  illite^ 
r^te  unworthy  ideot,  for  his  exceltem  vertues,  whom  they 
should  rather  (as  ^Machiavel  oberves)  vilifi^and  rail  at  down- 
right for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  $o  they  pro-* 
stitute  themselves,  as  fidlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve 
great  mens  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  w  like  *  Indians; 
uiey  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it ;  for  I 
am  of  Synesius  opinion,  ^  King  Hieron  got  more  ly  Simo-' 

*  An  colit  astra.         ^  Aldrovandus,.  de  Avibuc  1.  12.  Gdsner»  &c.  «  Litens 

labent,  quels  sibi  et  fortune  suse  maledicant.  Sat.  Menip.        <Lib.  de  librU  pro- 
priis,  fol.  24.  *  Pnefat.  tnnslat.  PluUrch.  ^  Polit.  disp^t  Laudibut  tx» 

tolluntcos,  ac  st  virtutibus  poUerent,  quos,  ob  ii|finita  scelera,  potiui  vitiiperareoporo 
teret  c  Or,  as  horses  know  not  tbeir  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own 

vorth.  k  Plura  ex  Siinonidis  hntsiliariutc  Hieron  cpntequutut  eU,  ^uam  ex 

Hieronis  Simonides. 
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ntdes  dcquainianeej  than  Simohides  did  by  his:  they  havetbeif 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us ; 
and,  when  they  liave  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  us ;  we  are  the  living  tombes,  registers,  and  so  many 
trumpeters  of  their  fames  :  what  was  Achilles,  without  Ho- 
tner  ?  Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  }  who  bad 
khown  the  Caesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion? 

*  yixerunt  fortes  ante  Agaxnemnona 
Mult! :  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgcntur,  ignotique,  longi 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  schollars,  than  schoUars  to  them; 
but  they  under^valuf  themselves^  and  so,  by  those  great  men, 
are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  all  that  Encyclopaedia,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  ^  live 
in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit  (as  Bu- 
daeud  well  hath  it)  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of 
arts,  veriues,  and  be  slavishly  obnoxious,  to  some  illiterate  pa* 
ientate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  likepa^ 
rasiies^  qui,  tamquam  mures,  aUenum  panem  comedunt.  For, 
to  say  truth,  artes  Iub  non  sunt  lucrativ^e  (as  Guido  Bonat, 
tbat  great  astrologer  could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arti 
these^  16x2  esierientes  etfameliae,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

^  Dat  Gralehus  opes^  dat  Justinianus  bonores ; 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes : 

The  rich  pbysitlan,  honour*d  lawyers,  ride, 
Whil'st  the  poor  scbollar  foots  it  by  their  side; 

Poverty  is  the  Muses,  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity 
teachetb  us>  when  Jupiter's  daughters  wens  each  of  them  mar- 
Tyedi  to  the  Gods,  the  Mus^  alolie  were  left  solitary,  Helicon 
•forsaken  of  aH  sulers;  and  I  beleeve  it  was,  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

Cailiope  longam  coElebs  cur  visit  in  sevum  ? 
'  Netnpe  nihil  dotis,  quod  nnmeraret,  erat. 

Why  did  talliope  live  so  long  a  maid  ? 
Because  she  bad  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since^  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  lefl  nnto 
themselves  3  in  so  much  that,  as  '^  Petronius  argues,  you  shall 

•  Hpr,  lib.  i.  ^od.= 9.  ^  Inter  incites  ct  plebcios  fere  jacct,  uUrmum  locum  la- 

bens^  nisi  tot  artis  viitutisque  insignia^  turpUer,  obnoxie,  su^parisitando  facibus  subj^ 
cerit  prptervae  insolcntisque  potentiae.  Lib.  1 «  de  contempt,  rerum  fortuitanim. 
.•^Bttchan^.  eleg.  lib.  'In  Satyrico.  IntraC  sencx,  sed  cultu  non  ita  specioiu<i 
iit  itcUe  appa|«Fii^  cum  hac  nota  literatum  esse ;  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  £^r^ 
quit,  poeu  mm.  Quareergo  tarn  male  vestitus  cs  ?  Propter  hoc.ipsttOif  amor  iPf^ 
;iii  ceminem  unquam  divitcm  fecit. 
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likelv  know  tlicm  by  their  clothes.  There  came,  saith  be, 
by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow,  not  very  spruce  to 
look  on,  that  I  could  perceive,  by  that  note  alone,  he  was  a 
schollar,  whom  commonly  rich  m^n  hate*  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  :  he  atiswered,  a  poet.  I  demanded  again  why  he  was 
so  ragged:  he  told  me,  this  kinde  of  learning  never  made  any 
man  rich. 

*QLai  pelago  credit^  magno  se  foenoretolllt; 
Qui  pugnas  et  castra  petite  praecingittir  auro; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrios  ostro; 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  panDis. 

A  merchants  gain  is  greats  that  goes  to^ea ; 

A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gold : 
A  flatterer  lyes  fox*d  in  brave  array; 

A  schollar  only  ragged  to  bchokL 

Al]  which  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  th^ 
universities— how  unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematica!, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  bow  few 
patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  baste  to  those  three  commo>^ 
dious  professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  them^ 
selves  between  them,  ^rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  timei 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over^ 
as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table  talk,  and  to  turnish  them 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell 
his  mony,  hath  arithmetick  enough :  he  is  a  true  geometric 
cian^  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect 
astrologer,  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  pf  others,  and  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use^  The  best  opticks  are,  tp 
reflect  the  beames  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shin6 
upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  aa 
instrument  to  eet  preferment.  This  was  the  commoq  tenent 
and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed,  not  long  since, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  history :  their  universities  wi:re  genC'* 
rally  base;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary, 
&c.  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  bet:ause  they  had 
no  set  reward  or  stipend ;  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  di« 
vinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  habens,  opimum  sacerdotium;  a 
good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  cur  near  neighbours,  as  ^Lipsius  inveighs ;  they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  oflckw  and  divinity ,  before  they  be 
informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies^    Soitic^t  omnibus. 

*  P^ronius  Arbiter.  ^  Oppnsssut  paupertate  mimus  nihil  eximium  aut  tuU* 

lime  cogitare  potesL    Amoenita^  literarum,  aut  elegimtiam,  quoniam  nihil  prsesi^U 
-in  his  ad  vitae  commodum  videt,  pniqo  n^ligere,  moz  odiii^ .  iacipit.    H^il^. 
«|:^istol.  ^u^jt.  lib.  4.  Ep.  21. 
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artilus  anlisiatspes  Iticri;  elformosior  est  cumulus  auri^  quant 
quidquid  Grceci  Laiinique  delirantes  scripseiuni.  Ex  hot; 
numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubernacula  reipttb.  intersunt  ei 
prcesunt  consiliis  regum;  o  pater!  opatriaf  so  he  complained; 
and  so  many  others :  for  even  so  we  finde,  to  serve  a  great 
man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishops  court  (to  practise  in 
some  Kood  town),  or  compasis  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
zt,  as  Deing  so  advantageous,  the  high  way  to  preferment. 

Although,  many  times,  for  ought  I  can  see,  these  men  fail 
as  often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate 
of  their  hopes :  for,  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  tb^  law,,  an  excel* 
lent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expa- 
tiate  ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those.  all« 
devouring  nmnicipal  laws,  fquilus  nihil  illiteratiuSy  saith 
*£rasmus — an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study;  for,  though 
they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them 
the  name  of  schollars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and 
Qo  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices, 
and  tholse  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that 
I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  fhem* 
Now  for  physitiai^s,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mounte- 
banks, empericks,  auack-salvers,  Paracelsians  (as  they  call 
themselves),  causificiet  sanicidcB  (  so  *»Clenard  terms  tfiem), 
wizards,  alchymists,  poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physitians 
men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I 
make  great  doubt  how  ihey  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall 
be  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts, 
and  some  of  them  such  harpyes,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so 
impudent,  and  (as  ^he  said)  litigious  idebts, 

Quibus  loquacis  affatim  arrogantiae  est, 
*   '  PeritidB  parum  aut  nihil. 

Nee  ulla  mica  literari;  sails  $ 
•> .    .  Crumenimulga  natio,  * 

Ix)qu.utttleia  turba>  litium  stropbae. 

Maligna  litigaDtium> 
Cohors,  togati  vultures, 

Layernae  alumni,  agyrta,  &c. 

Which  have  no  skill,  bat  prating  arrogance^ 
No.  learning ;  such  a  purse-milking  nation, 

Qown'd  vultures,  theeves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  coseners,  that  haunt  this  occupation, 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as  hfe 
jested  (in  the  comoedy)  of  cooks,  they  were  so  many,  ^majof 
pars  pqpuli.  aridd  reptat  fame,  they  are  almost  starved  a, 

•  Cicerpn.  diaU  ^  Epist  lib.  2«       ^      *  Ja.  Dousfti  Epodon  lib.  S*  car.  t» 
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g»eat  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  de«four  their  fetlowes,  ^et 

noxid  calliditaie  se  corripere;  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers 
and  empericks,  such  impostours,  that  an  honest  man  knows 
not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their  so- 
ciety, to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout;  scieniUB 
nomen^  tot  sumtibus  parium  et  vigiliis,  profiteri  dispudeaip 
postquarnj  &fc. 

Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession . 
ai^d  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  di- 
stressed and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  beleeve  me,  hear  a 
briefe  of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  yeares  since,  publiloely  preached 
at  Paul's  cross,  ^by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 
bishop  of  this  lano.  Why  that  are  bred  up  in  learnings  and 
destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end^  we  suffer  our  childhood  in 
ike  grammar  school^  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem, 
ct  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrs- 
dome;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  Live  of  the 
college  allowance  J  as  Phataris  objected  to  the  ,Leontiues, 
warrtap  i»^ik,  vMf  X(/««  neu  ^Q^y,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger 
andfeare  f  or,  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents 
cost,  do  expend  in  [un]  necessary  maintenance,  bookes,  and 
degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,five  hundred  pounds, 
or  q,  thousand  marks.  If,  by  this  price  of  the  expence  of  time, 
our  bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  ana  patrimonies,  we  can- 
Wt  purcliase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  ani 
the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicarage  of 
50l.  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of 
a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  WeJ,  either  in  annual  pension,  or 
above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold,  and  that  with  the  hazard  and 
loss  of  our  soules,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
0ll  our  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present 
and  to  come;  what  father  after  a  while  ujill  be  so  improvident^ 
to  bring  up  his  son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beg* 
^ery  P  What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious  to  bring  up  his  son 
tn  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  all  probability  and  necessity, 
cogit  ad  turpia,  enfqrcing  to  sin,  ipill  miangle  hirjfi  in  simony 
qndp^jury,  when  as  the  poet  saith, 

I^nvitatas  ad  faaec  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit-rrrr? 

a  beggers  brat,  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging, 
if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cattse  to  refuse  it.  This 
being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  faireall  this  while,  that  are  inw 
tiate  divines,  to  find  ?io  better  fruits  of  our  labours? 

^  Hoc  est,  cur  palles  I  cur  quis  non  prandeat^  hoc  e^t  I 

Pp  we  macerate  our  selves  for  this?  is  it  for  this  we  rise  so 
esirly  all  the  ye^f  \onv,^^  leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds, 
iuhen  we  hear  thebelTrmg,  as  if  we  ftad  hmrda  thuttder  clap^ 

■BarCf  Argenit,  lib.  3.  ^  Joh,  Howson,  4  Noyeicbris,  1597.    The  serxno^ 

was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartlield.  «  Pers.  Sat.  3.  '4^  lec^  (:!^sil.\c^.\OS|  ^!^ 

fu^it^m  ^inoabuli  olaiuumj  quasi  fulmine  territi^  4.i 
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If  this  ht  all  the  respect^  reward^  and  honour^  we  shall  bave^ 

*  Frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos : 

let  us  give  over  our  bookes^  and  betake  our  selves  to  some  other 
course  of  life.    To  what  end  should  we  study? 

^  Quid  me  litenilas  stulti  docuere  parentes  ? 

X^hat  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  schollars,  to  be  as  far  to 
Seek  for  preferment  after  twenty  yeares  study,  a$  we  were  at 
first?  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 

Quid  tantum  insanls  juvat  jmpallescere  chartis? 

If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragementji 
I  say  again, 

Frange  leves  calamos,  et  sdnde,  Thalia^  libellos: 

let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  bookes,  and  buy  swords,  gtms,  and 
pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers  gowns 
(as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  our  selves  lo  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue 
longer  in  this  miserie.  ^Prcestal  dentiscalpia  radercy  .quam 
liter ariis  monumeniis  magnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words, 
that  (though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of 
schoUars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  shipwrack  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is 
a  fault;  but  whence  proceeds  it?  if  the  cause  were  justly  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  retorted  upon  our  selves;  if  we  were  cited 
at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not 
able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  amone  us,  I  confess  ; 
and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  oe  a  teller :  but 
to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from 
these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether 
excuse  us :  both  are  faulty,  they  and  we :  yet,  in  my  judgement, 
theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  more  to 
be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would, 
or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  ^Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleri,  to 
^rnine  own  infelicity,  rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although 
I  have  been  baffled  m  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as 
just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or  rather  indeed  to  mine 

^     ^Mart.  ^Mart<  <  S^t.  Menip.        '  Lib.  3.  <!e  cons.  •Ihadnomoh 

ny :  I  wanted  im|»ad«ace ;  I  could  not  scamble,  tempori^,  dissemble:  non  prarw 
deret  olus,  &c. — ^Vis,  dicam  ?  ad  palpanduni  et  adulandutn  penitus  insulsus,  ivcudl 
iu>n  possum,  jam  senior,  ut  sixn  talis ;  et  iiogi  nolO|  uUunque  male  cedat  in  icm  laeain, 
•t  Qbscurua  lade  delttescim. 
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t)wn  itegligence  ;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander  (in  *Plu* 
tarch)  Crassus  his  tutour  in  philosophy,  who,  though  be  lived 
many  yeares  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when 
from,  (which  many  wondred  at)  as' when  he  cam^  first  to  hini« 
He  never  asked ;  the  other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  he 
travelled  witliCrassus,  he  borrowed  an  hat  of  hi  ui,  at  his  return 
restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends,  acquaint*- 
ance,  and  schollars;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  . 
ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  vjind  I  parted  as  we  met :  they 

gave  me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was And  as 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro  (Genial,  dier.  1. 6,  c.  16)  mistde  answer 
toflieronymus  Massainus  that  wondfed,  quum  plures  ignavot 
it  ignobiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  promoios  quoiidie  vide-- 
ret  J  when  other  men  rose,^  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem 
tmore  et  Jhriutidf  cut  meretdem  labomm  studiorumque  /fe- 
leri  pntm^et,  whom  heL thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rcst-« 
he  made  answer,  that  he  tvas-content  with  his  present  estate^ 
was  not  ambitious ;  and,  although  objurgabundus  suam  segnu 
tiem  avcusaretj  cum  obseuree  soriis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et 
pontifieatus  evectos^  &c.  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
he  was  still  the  same:  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  wor- 
thy perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  bookes)  yet  by  some  over- 
weening and  well  wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been 
used  to  me;  but  I  replyed  still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had 
enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved;  and  with  Li* 
banius  Sophista^  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices 
by  the  empwour  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  sophistay 
quam  talis  magistrattiSy   I  had  as  lieve  be  still  Democritus 
pmoVfOnd^privusprivatuSf  simihijamdareluroptiopquarn  talit 
joriasse  doctor ,  talis  dominus.---^^Sed  quorsum  hoec?  For  the 
^rest,  'tis,  on  both  sides,  facinus  detestandum  to  buy  aYid  sell 
livings,  to  detain  from  the  church  that  which  Grod's  and  men* 
lawes  have  bestowed  on  it;  but  in  them  most,  and  that  from 
the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this 
business.  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of 
all  these  mischtefes,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to 
commit  sacrilege,  and  to  make  Simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what 
not?)  to  their  own  ends,  ^  and  that  kindles  God  *s  wrath,  brings  fL 
plague,  vengeance,  and  an  heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and 
others.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be 
enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per  fas  et  nefas^  hook 
or  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  with  ryot 
and  prodigality;^  imbezeiled  their  estates^  tQrecoven  themselves^ 

•Vit.  Crassi.  Necfacilcjudicari  potest,  utrumpanperiorcamprimo  ad  Crassum, 
&c.  i>  Deum  habent  iratum  ;  sibique  mortem  ctenu^  acc[uirunt,  allis  mlso^. 

rabilem  nunain.    Scrrarius,  in  Josuam,  7*    Euripides.  , 
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mak^apreyof  the  churchy  (robbing  it,  as  *  Julian  the  Apostate, 
did)  spoyl  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  bacl^,  *•  as  a 
great  man  amongst  us  observes),  and  that  maintenance  on 
tuhich  they  shontd  live;  by  meanes  whereof,  barbarism  is  in- 
creased, and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will 
apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend,  when, 
alter  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to 
jive?  But  wiih  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

•  Opesque  totis  viribtis  venanimi : 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima. 

They  toylc.and  moyk>  but  what  reap  they?  They  are  com- 
nionly  unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  pro- 
geny, and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves 
m  all  their  proceedings.  With  what  face  (as  <*.he  quotes  out  of 
Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  Jrom  Christ 
in  heaven  J  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth .? 
I  would  all  our  Simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes, 
would  read  those  ju^ic^pus  tracts  of  S'.  Henry  Spelman,  and  S'. 
James  Sempill,  knights;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  trea- 
tises of  D'.  Tilslye  and  M'.  Montague,  which  they  have  written 
of  that  subject*  But,  though  they  .should  read,  it  would  be 
to  small  purpose;  clamesj  licet j  et  mare  ccelo  confundas; 
thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a 
sin;  they  will  not  beleeve  it;  denounce  andterrifie;  they 
have  *  cauterized  consciences ;  they  do  not  attend ;  as  the  in- 
chanted  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,.irreligi- 
qus,  prophane,  barbarous,  pagans,  atheists.  Epicures^  (as 
SiOme  of  then)  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge!  opn 
<m^/ they  cry;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^si- 
xnul  ac  numv¥)s  contemplor  in,  area :  say  what  you  will^  quo^ 
funque  modo  rem:  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose 
4re  yqur  sayings :  take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  mony— 
,  a  basie,  prophane,  epicurean,  liypocritic^J  rout.  For  my  part, 
,  Jet  thfen^  pretend  what  ^eal  they  will,  Qounterfeit  religion, 
blear  the  worlds  eys,  bumbast  themselves,  and  strife  out  their 
greatness  wjth  church  spoyls,  shine  Jike  so  naany  peacocks— 
150  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall 
never  think  b.ett^r  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core, 
their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisie,  and  atheistical 
marrow;  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  Por^  as  Dionysius 
Pali^arnas^e^s  ol)s^rvp3  (4,ntiq.  Rqm,  UK  7J.  ^  frimum  locun^ 

•  Nicephorui,  lib.  10.  cap.  $,  i»Lofd  Cook,  in  his  Reports,  second  part, 

fbl.  44.  « Euripides.  ^  Sir  Henry  Spelmdn,  dc  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis. 

« 1  Tim.  4.  2.  ^  Hor.  t  Primum  locum  apwd  omnes  ^ntes  habet  patritius 

dcorum  cultus,  «^  geniorum;  i»m  Jjuw  4iutw5im^  custodiuiit,  tam  QtxQi  quam 

\)j*Tbari,  &c,  "  -       •  . .   > 
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ffc.  Greeks  and  barbarians  observe  all  religious  riies^  and 
\  dare  not  break  them^forfeare  of  offending  their  gods:  but  our 

'  Simoniacai  contraclers,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  pa<y 

Irons,  feare  neither  God  nor  divel :  they  have  evasions  for  it;  it 
IS  no  sin,  or  not  Ayitjure  divino,  or,  if  a  sin,  *no  great  sin,  &c. 
And,  though  they  be  dayly  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  mani- 
festly perceive,  that  (as  he  said)  frost  and  fraud  come  to  fowl 
ends;  yet  (as  •Chrysostome  follows  it)  nulla  ex  poena  fit  cor-^ 
rectio  ;  et,  quasi  aaversis  Tnalitia  hominum  provocetur,  crescii 
I  quotidie  quodpuniatur:  they  are  rather  worse  than  better: 

■  iram  atqae  animos  a  crimine  sumunt ; 

and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offenfl :  but  let 
them  take  their  course,  f^Rode^  caper ,  vitemj  jgoon  still  as 
they  begin,  ("  'tis  no  sin  !")  let  them  rejoyce  secure :  God'$ 
vengeance  will  overtake  them  in  the  end;  andthese  ill  gotten 
goods,  as  an  eagles  feathers,  'will  consume 'the  rest  or  their 
substance :  it  is  ^aurum  Tolqsanum,  and  will  produce  no  bet* 
t^r  effects.  Let  tlie?n  lay  it  up  sqfe^  and  make  their  convey* 
ances  never  sp  close,  lock  and  shut  door^  saith  Chrysostome : 
yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two  most  violent  theeves,  are  still 
included;  and  a  little  gc^in,  evil  gotten,  ujHI  subvert  the  test 
oj  their  soods*  The  e^gle  in  ^sop,  seeing  a  peece  of  flesht 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  It  away  with  her  claws,  and 
parryed  it  to  her  nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  c6le  stuck  to  it 
by  chance,  which  unawares  consqn^ed  her  yong  ones,  nes( 
and  all  together.  Let  our  Simoniaqal  church-chopping  pa<^ 
trons,  and  sacrilegious  harpyes,  look  for  no  better  success. 

Asecund  cause  is  ignorance, aqd  froip  thence  contempt;  suc-r 
cessit  odium  in  liieras  ab  ignorantid  vulgi;  which  ^Junius 
well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  pontempt  of  learning  proceeds 
out  qf  ^  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  ideots^ 
dull,  illiterate,  ^nd  proud,  so  th^y  esteem  of  others* 

Slot  Maecenates,  non  deerunt^  Flacce^  Marones : 

let  there  b;e  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  schoU 
lars  In  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn  learning,  and 
think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  wriie  and 
read,  scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin 
as  that  empcrour  had,  \qui  nescit  dissimulare^  nescit  vivere, 
they  are  unfit^o  do  tl^eir  countrey  service,  to  perfqrm  or  uht 

*Tom,  1.  desteril.  trium  annorum  sub  Elia  scrmonc.         *  Ovid,  Fast.  «  T)e 

male quaesitis  yJT^  gaudcit  (ertius  hseres.  'Strabo,  1.  4.  Geog.  •  Nihil  fa« 

cilius  opes  eveitet,^uam  avaritia  et  fraude  parta.  £tsi  enim  seram  addas  tali  arcae, 
ct  exteriore  janiia  ft  Yf^e  ^m  comtnunias,  intus  tamen  fraudem  et  avaritiam,  &e« 
In  5.  Corioth.  f  Acad.  cap.  7.  Ars  neminem  habeC  inisoicuoi,  prztcr  igiKJ*- 

jrantem.  g  He  that  cannot  dissemble  canz^t  live*  ' 
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dertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  \o  the  goocf 
of  a  common-wealthy  except  it  he  to  iight^  or  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  like- 
wise do.    And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are 
themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.    ^  Quis 
e  nostrd  juventute  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  P  ^uis  aratore^ 
dut  pkUosophos  tangtt  P  quis  historiam   legit,  tllam  rerum 
agendarum  cfuasi  animam  ?  PtcBcifiitant  parenles  vota  sua, 
&c.  'twas  Lipsius  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-nien  :  it 
may  be  ours*    Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholfars  worthy 
that  have  no  worthy  that  know  not  what  bdongs  to  a  students 
labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  schollar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voyce,  a  pleasing  toF^e,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps, 
steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  mens  narvests,  and  so 
makes  a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed ;  that 
tliinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^or  to  ruA  away 
with  an  fimpty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said);  and  thereupon 
vilifie  us,  and  our  pains  \  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.    '  Because 
they  are  rich,  and  have  other  meanes  '  to  live,  they  think  it 
concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  it; 
^  a  fitter  task  for  yonger  brothers,  or  poor  mens  sons,  to  be  pen 
and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming 
the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  com- 
monly do,  neglecting  therefore  all  humane  learning:  what  have 
they  to  do  with  it?  I^t  marriners  learn  astronomy;  merchants 
factors   study  arithmetick ;   surveyors  get   them  geometry ; 
spectacle-makers  opticks;  landleapers  geography;  town-clarl^ 
rhetorick ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground 
to  dig?  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it?  Thus  they 
reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marriners,  prentises,  and  the 
basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves,,  In  former 
times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperours  were  the  only  schollars, 
excellent  in  all  faculties, 

Julius  Cses^r  mended  thf  y^ar^  and  writ  bis  own  Coixsmen-n 
taries; 

f  ^  media  inter  pradis;,  semper 


Stellaruin  coplique  plagis^  superis^ue  vacavit* 

^  Antoninus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severvis,  Julian,  &c.  ^Mipbael  the 
^mperour,  and  Isapjus,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that 

*  Epist.  quzst.  lib.  4.  epist.  21.  I^ipsius.  >.Dr.  King,  in  his  last  lecture  on 

Jonah,  sometimes  right  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  «  Quibus  opes  ct 

ftium,  hi  barbaro  fastu  litens  contemnunt.  >  Lucan.  lib,  8.  ^Spartiaot 

Soliciti  de  tebus  mmi$«  '  Nicct.  \.  Ap0.  fvmis  luc^biatioii^ttm  sord(d>»iV 
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no  base  feliow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  AU 
phonsus,  Ptoiemacus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor,  Mitbrtdaies, 
Lysimachus,  admired  physitians — Plato's  kings,  all ;  £vax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  roost  expert  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  phi« 
losopher;  the  kings  of  Egvpt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen 
from  theuce:  Rex  idem  kominumj  Phosbiqtie  sacerdos:  but 
those  heroicall  times  are  past:  the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in 
this  bastard  age,  ad  sordtda  tuguriola^  to  meaner  persons,  and 
confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  schoUard 
were  highly  beloved,  ^honoiu'ed,  esteemed,  as  old  Ennius 
by  Scipio  Africanus^  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Masce-^ 
nas;  princes  companions;  dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly* 
crates^  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alex- 
ander sent  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  nfty  talents,  because  iie 
was  poor,  visu  rerum  aut  eruditione  pnestantes  viri  mensis 
dim  repum  adJubiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian,  and 
Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus.  Famous  clarks  came  to 
these  princes  courts,  velut  in  Lyctsum,  as  to  an  university,  and 
were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  diuum  epulis  accumveniesf 
Archelaiis,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup 
without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper 
one  night,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus 
poet€B  suavi  sermone:  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  because 
(as  **  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith)  a  good  philosopher  as 
much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of 
his  countrey ;  and  again,  ^quoniam  illis  nihil  deest^  et  minime 
egere  solent,  et  disciplinas,  anas  prqfitentur,  soli  a  contemiu 
vindicate  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they 
compell  ''schollars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or 
crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals  meat,  but  could  vindicate 
themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
would  and  cannot;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiome, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be 
dyeted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered;  ^ale7idos  voluni, 
non  saginandoSf  ve  melioris  mentis  Jlammula  extivguatur: 
a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  f^^t  dog, cannot  hunt;  and  so,  by  this 
depression  of  theirs,' ^some  want  meanes,  otl^ers  will,  all  want 
sencoufagement,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  cosi-^ 
temned.     'Tis  an  oldvsaying, 

Sint  Mscenates^  non  deerunt>  Flacce,  Marones ; 

*  Gnmmatticis  ollm  et  dialeflicis  jurisque  professoribus,  qui  specime.v  <;rudUianIs 
^cdissent,  eadem  dignitatis  insignia  dccreverunt  imperatores,  quibus  ornabant  heroas. 
Enam.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  epis.  Viea-  ^  Probus  vir  et  philosophus  magis  prcstat 

inter  alios  homines,  quam  rex  inclytus  inter  plebeios.  *  Heinsius,  pra:fat.  Poc- 

nutum,  <>S«rvMe  nomen  sent) laris  jam.  *  Seneca.  <*  Hand  facile 

emergunt,  &c.        tMediS  quod  noflis  ab  horl  Sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qui  nemo 
sede^  Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  diducere  fcrro :  Rara^  tamen  merces,  Juv.  Sat.  7« 
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and  Yrs  a  true  saying  still.     Y«t  oftentimes,  I  may  not  denye 
it,  the  main  fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  freouenily 
ofllend  in  neglecting:  patrons  (as  *  Erasmus  well  taxeth^)  or 
making  ill  choyce^  oT  them;  negligimm  ohlatoSy  aut  amplecti* 
mur  parum  aptos;  or  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus 
mutuis  qfficns  favorem  ejus  alere^  we  do  not  plye  and  follow 
htm  as  we  should.     Idem  mihi  accidit  adolescenti  (saith  Eras* 
ittttSy  acknowledging  his  fault) ;  et  gravissime  peccavi :  and 
so  may  ^I  say  my  self,  I  haVe  offended  in  this,  and  so  perad- 
venture  have  many  others:  we  did  not  respondere  magnalum 
favaribus^  qui  coBperuni  nos  amplectiy  apply  ourselves  with  that 
readiness' we  should:  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (immodicus  amor 
Ulertatis  effecit^  vt  diu  cum  perfidis  amicis^  as  he  confessetb, 
ei  pertinaci  paupertate,  colluciarerj  bashfulness,  melancholy, 
timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss* 
S»  some  offend  in  one  extream,  but  too  many  on  the  other  : 
we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious^ 
too  impudent:  we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mcecenaies, 
want  of  encouragement,  want  of  meanes,  when  as  the  true  de- 
fect Is  our  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency*    Did  Maecenas 
take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  till  they  had  shewed  themselves 
first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Masvius  any  patrons }  Egregium  spe^ 
cimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus;  let  them  approve  themselves  wor- 
thy first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  befere 
they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on 
great  meny  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical 
;cbiloguing,  spch  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  msiuuate, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.    ImmodiccB  laudes  conciliani 
invidiamf  potius  quam  laudem;  and  vain  commendations  de-. 
rogatc  from  truth;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  melius de 
laudaiOy  pejus  de  laudaniey  ill  of/  both>  the  commender  and 
.commended.     So  we  offend  ;  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their 
harshness,  defect  of  patrons.     How  beloved  of  old,  and  how 
much  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysiusl  How  dear  to  Alex- 
ander was  Aristotle,  Demaratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Crcesus^ 
Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespasian, 
Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,   Simonides  to  Hieron! 
how  honoured ! 

«  Sed  haec  pr\us  fuerc  j  nunc  rccondita 
.  Sencnt  quiete'; 

those  djyes  are  gone; 

£t  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum : 

.     ■  Chil.  4.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1.  *Had  I  dftneas  others  did,  put  myself  forward, 

I  might  have  haply  been  as  great  \  man  as  many  of  my  equals.  «  Catullus, 

Juvco. 


r 
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fts  he  said  of  old^  we  may  truly  say  now :  he  is  our  amulet,  our 
•sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  com- 
mon Maecenas,  Jacobus  mimificus.  Jacobus  pacificuSj  mysia 
Musarum^  rex  Platonicus :  grande  decus,  columenque  nos-^ 
irum;  a  famous  schollar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar, 
and  sustainer  of  learning:  but  his  worth  in  this  kinde,  is  so 
Well  knbwn,  that  fas  Paterculud,  of  Cato)  jam  ipsum  laudare 
nefassitj  and  (which  **  Pliny  to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina, 
honoraue  (stemus  annaliumj  nan  fuse  brevis  et  pudenda 
prcedxcatioi  colet.  Bat  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set  j 
and  yet  no  night  follows. 

^  I  Sol  occubuit;  nox  nulla  sequuta  est. 

We  have  such  another  in  his  room — 

— . 'alter 

Aureus  ;  et  simili  frondesclt  virga  metallo ; 

and  long  may  he  raign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  mafitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  t  may 
not  denye,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here 
and  there  one,  excellently  welMearned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in 
Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in  France,  Picas  Mi-^ 
randula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy : 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vaster : 

but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude:  the  major  part 
(and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent 
for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carryed  away  many  times  with  in- 
temperate lust,  gaming,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at. 
zny  time,  (si  quid  est  interim  otii  a  venatu^  pocutis^  aled, 
scortisj  'tis  an  English  chronicle,  S^  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  caiinot  stir 
.abroad,  to  drive  away  time:  '^ their  sole  discourse  is  dogs, 
hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one  bav'e  been  a  tra- 
veller in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orieance,  and  can  court  his  misfris  in  broken  Frenth,  wear  his 
clothes  neatlj^  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choyce  out- 
landish tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,^e  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired  :  ^  otherwise,  be! 
and  they  are  much  at  one;  no  difTerence  betwixt  the  master 
and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles: — wink,  and  choose  betwixt 

*  Nemo  est  quern  non  Phcebus  hie  noster  solo  intaitu  lubentiorem  reddat. 
*PSmegyr.  «  Virgil.  'Rarus  cnim  ferme  aensus  communis  in  ilia 

FortunS.     Juv.  Sat.  8.  *  Quis  enim  gen(;iosum.  dixcrit  hunc,  qui  Indi^nus  ge- 

ficrc,  et  prsclaro  nomioe  taatum  losignit?  Juv.  Sat.  8. 


^    « 
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bim  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the 
trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our 
governours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great 
and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again}  vos^  o  palricitis  sanguis!  you 
that  are  worthy  senatours,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and 
persons,  and,  with  all  submissness,  prostrate  my  self  to  your 
censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously 
confess,  many  well  deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriots,  of  my 
knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw,  no 
doubt,  or  ,heard  of — pillars  of  our  common- wealth,  *  whose 
worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religioh, 
and  good  esteem  of  all  schollars,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all 
posterity :  but,  of  your  rank,  they  are  a  deboshed,  coimpt,  co- 
vetous, illiterate  crew  again,  no  oetter  than  slocks,  merum  pe- 
ens  (testor  Deum,  non  niihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  ap* 
pellatione)  barbarous  Thracians,  (et  quis  ille  Tkfax  am  hoc 
ffeget  ?)  a  sordid,  prophane,  pernicious  company,  irreligious, 
impudent  and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what  epithets  to  eive  tbem) 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  mine 
of  a  common- wealth.  Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  churches 
good ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they  prove)  they  take  awsly  their 
straw,  and  compelUthem  to  make  their  number  of  brick :  thev 
Commonly  respect  their  own  ends;  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
Iheir  actions;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man 
of  greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most:  no  penny,  **no  Pfli^- 
fioster.  as  the  saying  is.  Nisi  preces  auroj'ulcias^  amplius  irri-- 
ias :  ut  Cerberus  offd^  their  attendants  and  ofiicers  must  be 
bribed,  fed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  by  a  sop  by  him  that  goes 
to  hell.  It  was  au  old  saying,  omnia  Romce  venalia ;  'tis  a 
rag  of  popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out ;  thei:e  is  no  hope, 
no  good  to  be  done,  without  mony.  A  dark  may  offer  him- 
self, approve  his  *^  worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zealj 
they  will  commend  him  for  it ;  but 


'^  probitas  laudatur>  et  alget. 


If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  wifl  flock  afar  off 
to  hear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche:  7nt(lti 
mortales  coTffluelant  ad  videndum  sceculi  decus,  specuhm 

*  I  have  often  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with,  dhrert  woitfay  KndcuMn  in 
tbecountrey.  no  whit  inferiour,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kindc;of  learning  to 
many  of  our  academlcks.  ^  Ipst»  lieet,  Mim$  venias  comitatus^  Homcra,  Si 

nihil  attuleris.  ibis,  Homere,  foras.  «  £t  legat  historicos,  au^ores  opverit  QmaUt 

Tan^quasn  ungues  digltos^ue  suos.    Juv.SaU  7.  '  Jav(»il. 
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gloriosum  :  laudaturah  omnibus  ;  spectatur  al  omnibus  ^  nee 
guisquamf  non  rexj  nou  regiuSj  cufiens  ejus  nupiiarum^pe'' 
titor  accedit ;  mirantur  quidem  divtnam  speciem  omnes;  sed, 
ut  simulacrum  fabre  politum,  miranlur:  many  mortal  men 
came  to  see  faire  Psyche,  the  glory  oJT  her  age ;  they  did  admire 
her,  commend  her,  desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze 
ppoQ  her/  but,  as  on  a  picture :  none  would  marry  her,  ^uod 
indotaia;  faire  Psyche  had  no  mony.  ^So  they  do  by  learning  s 


^  dldicit  jam  dives  a  varus 


^antum  admirari^  tantum  laudare,  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avcm 

Your  rich  men  have  now  Icarn'd  of  latter  dayes 
T*  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  schollar  speak. 
As  children  do  a  peacocks  feather. 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  '^  ^  a  proper 
man,  and  'tis  pitty  he  hath  no  preferment,'^  all  good  wishes ; 
but,  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not  preferliim,  thoi^h 
it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indptaiusy  he  hath  no  mony. 
Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall 
serve  seaven  yeares,  as  Jacob  did  for  Racbd,  before  he  shall  have 
it.    <*  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  Simoniacal 
gate,  come  off  roundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform 
all  covenants;  else  he  will  not  deal  witn,  or  admit  him.    But, 
if  some  poor  schollar,  sonie  parson  chaff,  \Vill  offer  hiftiself ; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  thai  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds^ 
oraccept  of  what  he  will  ^ve,  he  is  welcome ;  \k  conformable, 
preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of 
others;  for  the  best  is  alwayes  best  cheap :  and  then  (as  Hierpni 
said  to  Cromatius)  patella  dignum  operculum;  such  a  patron, 
such  a  dark ;  the  cure  is  well  siipplyed,  and  all  parties  pleas^. 
So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  ^Chjrysostome  com* 
plained  of  in  his  tiipe  :   qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  ordinem  pa- 
rasitorum  cogunt  eosy  et  ipsos  tamguam  caiies  ad  mensas  suas 
enutriunif  eorumque  impudentes  venires  iniquarum  coenarunK^ 
rdiquiis  differciunt,  iisdem  pro  arbilrio  abntenies :  rich  men 
l^eep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dog^* 
^i  their  tables;  and,  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  th^  offals  of 


9Tu  vera  licet  Orpheus  sis,  saxa  sono  te&tudinis  emolli^s,  nisi  plumbca  ^rum 


aut  Simofiis,  pnesulis,  jitqueDci.  Holcot  *  ^'ib*  contra  G^miles,  d^  Babil4 

inartvrc.  '      .  \ 
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their  meat,  they  abuse  them,  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them 
pay  what  they  propose.  ^  ^s  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  bui- 
terflye  iji  a  string,  pull  in  and  lei  him  out  as  they  list^  do  they 
In/  their  trencher  chaplains^  prescribey  command  their  toits, 
let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best*  If  the  patron  be  pre-, 
cise^  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  dark 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out.  These  ate  those  darks 
which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  church-livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we,  that 
are  university-men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pas^ 
ture,  tarry  out  otir  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered 
in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used;  or,  as  too  many  can^Iles,  illu- 
minate  our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one  anothers  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  countrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shin^ 
apart,  would  give  a  faire  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst 
we  lye  waiting  here  (as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  **  Be- 
thesda,  till  th£.angel  stirred  the  water)  expecting  a  good  hour^ 
they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferTnent.  I  have 
not  yet  said.  If,  after  long  expectation,  much  expence,  travel, 
earnest  sute  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  bene- 
fice at  last,  our  miserie  begins  afresh  ;  we  are  suddainly  encoun- 
tered with  the  flesh,  world,  and  divel,  with  a  new  onset :  we 
change  k  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles  ;  we  come  to  a  ru^^ 
inous  house,  which,  befor^  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily 
(to  our  great  damage)  repaired :  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dila-? 
pidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves;  and,  scarce  yet  setled,  we  are 
ealled  upon  for  our  predecessours  arrcrages  :  first  fruits,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procuration^, 
&c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared)  we  light  upon  a  craclct 
title,  as  it  befell  Glenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge 
of  bis  Beginae :  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued, 
CdBpimusqtte  ('  saith  he)  strenue  liligarcy  et  implacabiti  hello 
confligere:  at  length,  after  ten  yeares  sute,  (as  long  as  Troyes 
siege)  when  he  had  tyred  himself,  and  spent  hismony,  he  was 
fain  to  leav^  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  tip  to  his  adver- 
sary.. Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi- 
neering officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to  get  more 
fees,  we  stand  In  feare  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  fall  amongst 
refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  per\'erse  pa- 
pists^ a  lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  pot  be 

•  Prxscribqnt,  imperant,  in  ordincm  cogunt;  in;;enium  nostrum,  proiit  ipsis  vide* 

bittir,  astringunt  et  reU'tant,  ut  papilionem  pueri  aut  bruchuiii  Hlo  Uemittunti  aut  at- 

tcahunt,  nosa  libidine  tna  pendere  aequum  censentes,  -  Heinsius.  >>  John  5. 

*  £^lst  1.  %      Jam  suifectus  in  locmn  dcmoitur. , . ,  pr^tinus  exortus  est advenanusi 

.  4t<i.  ^st  multo$  laborei,  sumtus,  &c. 
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fefoirmed)  qr  some  litigious  people,  (those  wiU  beasts  of  £pbe<^ 
&US  must  be  fought  xyith)  that  will  not  pa]^  their  dues  without 
much  repiniog,  or  oooipelled  by  long  sute ;  laid  ciericis  op- 
pido  infesiij  an  old  axiome;  all  they  think  well  eotten  that  it 
jiad  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil  hatsh  dealings,  they 
make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  bis  life: 
.and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  ias 
often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academick,  hei  ihuft 
turn  rustick,  rude,  mejancholize  alone^  learn  to  forget^  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &au 
(now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the  Muses^ 
and  confined  to  a  oountrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Romt  to 
Pontus)  and  dayly  ccMiverse  with  a  company  i»f  ideots  and 
clowns. 

Nos  inierim  quod  altinet  (nee  enim  immunes  ah  hac  TioxA 
sumusj  idem  reaius  manet;  idem  nobis y  et  si  noh  mulio  grd^ 
viusy    crimen  ohjiei  potest :   nostra  enim  culpd  Jit,   flostrd 
ificuridy    nostra    avuritidy   quod  tarn  JrequefUeSf  foedd^qw 
Jiant  in  ecclesid  nundinaiiones^  (temptum  est  venale,  deu8<r 
que)  tot  sordes  inve/iantnr,  tanta  grassetur  impietaSy  tanti 
nequitiay  tarn  insanus    miseriarum    Euripus,   et  turharum 
<Bstuarium,  nostroy  inquam,  omnium  (academicorum  impri-* 
misj  vitioJzL     Quod  tot  resp.  malts  afficiatuvy  a  nobis. semi^ 
narium;  ultro  malum  hoc  accersimu^y  et  qudvis  contumelid^ 
qudvis  interim  miserid  digniy  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus^ 
Quid  enimjteri  posse  speramtesy  qutim  tot  indies  sine  deleciu 
pauperis  alumni,  terras  Jiliiy  et  cujuscunque  ordinis  homunci^ 
onesy  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  definitionem^ 
disiinctionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidkerintf 
et  pro  more  tot  annos.  in  dialeciicd  posuerint,  non  refert  quQ 
profcctu^  quales  demum  sinty  idiot^e,  nugatores,  otidtores^ 
aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  libidinis  volupiatumque  adrnpi 
nistriy 

Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinolque, 

modo  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  se  pro  toga^ 
fis  veJiditdrint ;  lucri  caussdy  et  amicorum  inter cessu  prce^ 
sentantur :  addo  etiaiUy  et  magnijicis  nonnunquam  elosiis 
rnoriim  et  scientice  ;  ety  jam  valedicturiy  testimonialihus  his^ 
ce  lilerisy  ampUssime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiamy  Hono* 
ranttiry  ab  iisy  qui  Jidei  suce  et  eopistimationis  jactnram  pro* 
culdiilio  faciunt^  Doctores  enim  et  profedsores  (quod  aif 
^illej  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  frequentibus,  et 
tpnipltuariis  potjus  quain  legiiipiis,  commoda  sua  proinov^t 

•Jup.  Acad.  cap.  %% 
Z  2 
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ant,  et  tt  dispendio  publicb  suum  faciant  incrementiun.    Id 
solum  in  votis  hahent  annul  plerumque  magistmtnsy  ui  ab 
incipientium  numero  *pecunias  emungant;  nee  mnltum  in" 
terest^  qui  sinty  literatores  an  literatiy  modopingueSj  niiidi^ 
ad  astectum  speciosij  et  (quod  verba  dicamj  pecuniosi  sintn 
^  Phitosopkastri  Ucentianiur  in  artibuSf  artem  qui  non  Aa- 
hent ;  ^  £osque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  nulU  prasditt  sunt 
sapientt&^  et  nihil  ad  gradual,  praeterquam  velle,  adferunt. 
TheolQgastrif  (solvant  modo)  satis  super  que  docti^  per  omnes 
hmorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendunt.    Atque  hinc  Jit 
quod  iam  viles  seumSf  tot  passim  idiotcBf  literarum  crepus 
culopositif  larv€B  pastorunij  circumforanei,  vagi^  bardiyfun* 
gh  crassif  ^ini,  merum  pecus^  in  sacrosanctos  theologicB  adi» 
ius  illotis  pedibus  irmmpanty  prceter  inverecundam  from" 
tern  adferenies  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quisquilias^  et  scbo* 
Idrium  qutedam  nu^amentoy  indigna  quce  vel  recipiantur  in 
iriviis.    Hoc  illud  tndi^num  genus  hominum  et  famelicvfmy 
indigumy  vasumy  ventrts  mancipiunty  ad  stivam  potius  rele^ 
gamSuniy  ad  narar  apiius  quam  ad  aras,  quod  divinas  hasca 
literas  turtnter  prostiluit^^Iu  sunt  qui  pulpiia  complent^  in 
Ofdes  nobilium  irrepunty  ety  quum  reliquis  mice  destituantnr 
subsidiisy  ob  corporis  et  animi  egestatenty  aliarum  in  repub. 
partium  minime  capaces  stnty  ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram 
confugiiinty  sacerdottum  quovis  modo  captantes^  non  ex  since^ 
ritatCy  (quod  ^PaulusaitJ  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.     Ne 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detracium  quid  putet^  quos  habet  ec^ 
clesia  Anglicana    quamplurimosy  egregie  doctosy   illustreSy 
intactit  famis  homineSy  et  plures  forstn  quam  quaevis  Eu- 
70p€B  provincia;  ne  quis  ajlorcntissimis  academiisy  qvie  viros 
undequaque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendoSy 
abunde  producunt;  et  multo  plures  utraque  habituray  muU 
to  splendidior  futuray  si  non  hce  sordes  splendidum  lumen 
ejus  objfiiscarenty  obstaret  cormptioy  et  cauponantes  qtuBdam 
HarpyiiByproletariiquey  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.    Ne  * 
9120  enim  tarn  aecd  mentey  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat ;  nemo 
tarn  stolido  ingenioy  qui  non  inielligat;  tarn  pertinacijudicio^ 
qui  non  agnoscaty  av  his  idiotis  circumforaneis  saaam  pollui 
iheologiamy  ac  cijplestes  MusaSy  quasi  profonum  quiddamy 
prostitui.    Vilps  ^i^Inj^  pt  effrontes  (sic  enim  Lutherus  'ali- 
cubi  vocatj  lucejl j  9^us§^>  ut  muscas  ad  mulctra,  ad  nobilium 
et  beroum  men^as;  v^dyojant :  in  spem  sacerdotii,  ctijuslibet  ho- 
norisy  off^ciiy  in  quamy,is  ^ulam^  i^rbem  se  ingerm^t^  ad  quod^ 
vis  se  ministeriifpi  coniponunt ; 

*  Acciplamus  pecuni?Tn,  demlttamus  astnum,  u^  apvd  patayinos  Italos,  ^  Boi 

non  ita  pridem  pcrstrin^i,  in   Philosophastro,<  Conifedii  Latina,  in  ^dc  Cbristi 
Oxon.  publice  habita^  ^pnp  1W7.  Feb.  |€,         •&l  Mcpip.  «2  Cor.  1 17. 

^  Coxnys^t,  in  Gal. 
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■    '  I  ■  n  U^  nervis  aUenis  mobile  lignum 
Duciturj 

'offam  sequentes,  pVtttacorum  more,  in  prsedas  spem  quid  vis 
effutiunt;  obsecunaantes  pardsUi  (^Erasmus  ai/y  quid  vis  do- 
cent,  dicunt,  scrtbunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
parent  fortu  nam  •  ^  Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbunx 
Dei  astruunt,  ne  ofiendant  patronum,  sed  ut  retineant  fit"- 
vorem  procerum  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accu« 
mulent.  Ed  Henim  plenimque  animu  ad  iheologiam  accedunt, 
non  ut  rem  divinam,  sed  ut  suam^  faciani;  non  ad  ecclesue 
hoTikumpr^ynwuendum^  sed  exfniandum;  qucerentes  (quod  PaU'^ 
lus  aiij  non  quse  Jesu  Christi,  sed  c^ue  sua,  non  domini  the-^ 
saurum^  sedutsibi^  suisque  ihesaurtzent.  Nee  tanium  its, 
qui  viUoris  fortume,  et  abjeciie  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est ; 
sed  et  medioSf  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicamepiscopos,  hoc  malum 
invdsit^ 

^Dicite^  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  £ic!t  aumm? 

'^  summos  saepe  viros  transversos  affit  avaritia;  et  qui  reliquis 
morum  probitate  proilucerent^  hi  jacem  pneferunt  adSimo* 
mam^  et  in  corrtiptionis  hunc  scopulum  zmpingentes,  non 
tondent  pecuSj  sed  aeglulunt^  et,  quocunque  se  conferunt,  e^- 
pliant,  exhauriunt,  atradunt,  magnum  Jknue  stue,  si  non 
animce,  naufragiumfacientes;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summos, 
sed  a  summis  aainfimoSf  malum  promandsse  videatur,et  illud 
verum  sit,  quod  Hie  olim  lusit, 

Emerat  4116  prius^  vendere  jure  potest : 

Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum  Leone  dicamj  gratiam  non  acci* 
pit ;  si  non  accipit,  non  habet ;  et  si  non  habet,  nee  gratus  po- 
test esse,  nee  gratis  dare :  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  non- 
nulli,  quid  ad  clavumsedent,  apromovendo  reliquos,  utpeniius 
impedtant,  probe  sibi  conscit,  quibus  artibus  ilttc  pervenerint : 
^nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit ;  qui  vero  in- 
genii,  eruditionis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum 
id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod  olim  re  verd  fuit,  hodie  promitti- 
iurj  planittsime  msanit.     Vtcunque  vel  undeeunque  malum  hoc 
originem  ducat,  (non  ultra  quceram)  ex  his promordiis  coepit 
vitiorum  colluvies;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  mtseriarum  agmen^ 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur^  Hinc  tamfrequens  Simonid;  hinc  ortce 
quereUe,  Jraudes,  impostune  ;  ab  hocfonte  se  derivdrunt  om^ 
nes  nequitice, — ne  quid  obiter  dicam  ae  ambitione,  adulatione 
plusquam  aulicdne  tristi  domicoenio  laborent,  de  luxu,  de 
jcedo  nonnunquam  vitce  exemph,  quo  nohnullos  qffendunt,  de 
compotatioTie  Sybariticd,  &c*    Htnc  Hie  squalor  academicuSg 

•Heinsius.  i^Icclcsiast.  •  Lulh.  iQ  Gal*         *Per$.  Sat,  2.         •Sallusti 

*  Sat-  Mcnip, 
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tristes  hac  tempesttate  Camcense^  quwn  qttinis  homuncultiSy  ttT" 
tium  ignaruSy  his  artibus  assurgat^  Ivunc  in  modum  promovea- 
Utr  el  ditescat,  HtmbiitQsis  appeliationibus  insignis,  el  muliis 
digniiatibus  augusluSjVulgi  oculos  fiersiringai,  benesehabeat^. 
et  gra^dJa  gtaOiiens  majestatem  quamdam  ac  amplitudineni 
pr^  seferenSf  n^iramque  SQlicitudmem,  barbd  reverendus,  toga 
f^liAi&i  purpura  coruscuSy^upellectHissplendtyreetfamulorum 
lu^metfa  masdm^  conspicuus.  .  Qualea  siatuae,  (qnm  ail  ullej 
<\u»  s^cris  in  ^utibus  col^mnk  ioiponttntur^  velut  oneri  ceden- 
tos  ytdentur,  ac  si  io6u4^ei;\t,  quum  re  ver&  sens^  sint.caren* 
U^$^  et  nihil  8.axeam  adjuyent  firmitat^m ;  AHantes  videri  vo- 
bini^.qimmsint  statu^B  lapidem,  vmbTatiles  re  verd  hamuneio" 
nesisfmgijiifrsfln  §i  bardiy  nihil  a  sitxo  dijfferentes ;  quum  in- 
imm  docUuiriy  0(  vifts  sanctU^is  arnamentis  pr^dUi,  qui  ms^ 
ium  diei  s^stinient^  his  irnqjud  SQrt^  serviant^  minimo  Jhrsan 
sqiario  cont^ti^  puris  nonttnibus  nuncupati^  humileSf  obscuri; 
unultoque  digniores  licet,  egentesy  inhonorati,  vitam  privam 
,  privatam  agant ;  tenuiqm  sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis 
silts  in  (jBternurti  incarcerati^  ingtorie  delitescani :  sed  nolo 
diutius  hanc  rfiovere  sentinqm,^  Mine  illce  lacrynuB,  lugubris 
Mntsctrum habitus^  ^  hinc  ipsa  religio  (qnpdcttm  Secellio  dicam) 
m  Jbdibriurit  et  con tem turn  adducitur,  abjectum  ^cerdottum, 
(atque  hcec  ubijiunif  ausim  dicere^  el  putidum  ^pxttidi  dicte- 
Hum  de  clerb  uSurpar^J  putidum  vulcus,  inops,  rude,  sordidum, 
mehncholi&unty  miserum,  despkdbiJdy  conterhnendum. 

MEMB.  IV.    SUBSECT.  ,L 

jyp^-a^Cwary,  x^moteji  outward^  Qdvejiiitiou^^  or  c^ccideniall 
.V  .  (iduj^e^sjMs first fri)ni.tke]^iLrse. 

V:  those  rempt^,  outxyard,  ambicpt,  f^^ce^s'ary  causes,  I 
-^^^^'  ha,ve  sufficiently, c[iscoursed  in  the  precedent  inetribef. 
The  ;2on>fz^.^ei4iaf y.  fprtqw  ;  pf  which  ^saith  ^Fuchsius)  uoart 
can  W  Baadc/byi^^^^on  of  .their  uh.c(jrtaii|ty,  casualty,  and  mul- 
titude; so  c^Jli^d' »o^  uec^ssa,riuhtc^\s^  (according  to  *Fernc- 
lluis)  they^  ma^  bf  ami^^dy  aJiaused  wilhout  necessity*  Many 
of  these  accidentaJl  pauses  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
inight  have,  well  been  reiduced  to  the  former,  because  they 
cannot  bq  a,vpided>  b^t  fatally  happen  t,o  us,  though  acciden- 
t^JIy,  and  unawares, ,at.«omc  time,  or  otHer;  the  rest  are  con- 

'...»■      \      ■       •   .  ■  ^       •     ■ 

*  Bpdarus,  dc  A&sc,  lib.  5.       *•  Lib.  de  rep.  Gallorum.       *  Campian.       *  Pnxrm. 
tib.  2.  Nulla  ars.constitui  potest.       '  <Lib..l.  c.  1^.  de  tnorborum  caussis.     Q,^* 
^teiliiare  iiret,  autna!14  necessitate  tiCitiiur. 


OT.  those 
\  ha,ve^8.i 
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tingent  and  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank 
of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all,  is  a  thing  unpossible  \  of  some 
therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contifngent  causes  which 
produce  melancholy,  1  will  briefly  speak^  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity^  the  first  ill  accid^t  that  can  likely 
befall  him  in  this  ktnde,  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  meanes  alon^ 
he  may  be  tainted  with  this  ^malady  from  his  cradle.  Auluft 
Gellrus  (L  \Q.c.\.J  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  philo* 
sopher,  proving  this  at  large,  ^  that  there  is  the  same  vertue 
and  property  in  the  milk  as  tn  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone, 
lut  in  alt  other  creatures.  He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb  : 
if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  others  milk^  the  lamb  of  the 
goats,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewesy  the  weoll  of  the  cne  will  be 
hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.  -Giraldus  Canibrensis 
{Itinerar.  Cambrice,  L  1.  c.  ij  confirms  this  by  a  notable 
example,  which  happened  In  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by  chance 
sucked  a  brach,  and,  when  she  was  grown,  ^  would  miracn- 
loush)  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well^  or  rather 
letter  than  any  ordinary  hound.  His  conclusion  is,  ^that 
men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions,  by 
whose  milk  they  are  fed.  Phavorinus  drgeth  it  ferther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  ^mis^sha^, 
pen,  unchaste,  unhonest,  vmfmdent,  drunk,  hruel,  or  th^  like^ 
the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will  be  so  too :  all  other 
affections  of  the  minde,  and  diseases^  are  rimost  ingrafFed,  as  it 
were,  and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the 
nurses  milk,  as  pox,  leproste,  melancholy,  fee.  Cato,  forsome 
such  reason,  would  make  his  servinls  children  suck  upon  his 
wives  breast,  because,  by  that  meanes,  they  would  love  hint 
and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.  A 
more  evident  example  that  the  mindes  are  altered  by  milk,  can- 
not be  given,  than  that  of  ^Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligu- 
la's cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor  mother; 
but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood 
still  when  he  sucked,  v;hich  made  him  such  aiiiurderer^  and 
to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair;  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  common  drunkard^  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one, 

* 

•Quo  serA^l  en  itnbuta  «ec«li^  servabk odorem  TesU  diiiL     Hor. .  ^Sicut 

valct  ad  iingeiidas  corporis  atc^uc  an'imi  stmilitudii\e«  vi&  ti  lutura  seminiS)  stc  <]uo^ 
que  lactis  proprietas.  Ncque  id  in  hominlbus  solum,  sed  in  pccudlli^us,  animad- 
versuni  :  ^lam  si  ovium  lactc  hordi,  aut  ca|5rarum  agni  alerentuT^  constat  fieri  in  his 
laMm  durioretn,  ki  ilUs  capiikifn  gigni  tcneriovera.  ^iAduki  io  ferarum  pci^, 

sequutionead  miraculum  usque  sagax.  ^  Xatn  animal  quodlibet,  quam  homo,  ab 
ilia,  cujus  lactc  nutritur,  naturam  contrahit.  *  Improba,  informls,  impudica, 

temulcnta  nutrix,  Scq.  quoniam  in  moribuj  efFormandis  magiiam  sjcpe  partem  ing^ 
piuxn  altricis  et  natura  UctU  tenet.  '  Hyicansquc  adm^runt  ubtra  tigres,  Virg« 

(  Lib.  2.  de  Cx>aribusr  , 
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£/,  si  ielirafuerii,  (^  one  observes^  infaniulum  ielimmfa'- 
ciet;  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  thechila  she  nurseth  will  take  after 
her^  or  otherwise  be  misaffected ;  which  Franciscus  Barbarus 
(L  2.  c.  ult.  de  re  ttxorid)  proves  at  fuil,  and  Ant.  Guiyarra 
/lib.  Q.  de  Marco  AurelioJ ,:  the  child  will  surely  participate* 
For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus^  Ves^ 
pasian's  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so 
(Lampridius) :  and,  if  we  may  beieeve  physitians,  many  times^ 
children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse^  (Botalduscn/?.  6i.de 
lue  Vener.J     Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many 

§ross  inconveniences,   which  are  incident  to  nur^,  mucn 
an^er  may  sa  come  to  the  child.    **  For  these  causes  Aristotle 
(Polit.  lib.  7.  c.  IJJf  Pbayorinus,  and  Marcus  A urelius,  would 
not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother  to 
bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  na^ 
tune  intemperies  (so  '  Guasto  calls  it) :  'tis  fit  therefore  she 
should  be  nurse  her  self;  the  mother  will  be  more  careful^  lov- 
ing, and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired 
creatures ;  this  alf  the  world  acknowledgeth :  convenientissi- 
mum  est  (as  Rod.  a  Castro,  de  fiat,  mulierum^  lib.  4.  c.  12,  in 
many  words  confesseth)  matrem  ipsam  laclare  infantemy{\\bo 
denyes  that  it  should  be  so?)  and  which  some  womeq  most  cu- 
riously observe;  amongst  the  rest,  /  that  queen  of  France,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  ^- 
half,  that  when,  in  her  absence,  a  strange  nursehad  suckled  her 
child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had  made  the  infant  yomit 
It  up  again. :  But  she  was  too  zealous.     If  it  be  so,  as  many 
times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
vyell  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as 
^Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de  Uteris  educandisy  and  ^S^  Hie- 
rom,^  lib.  d.  epist-.  37-   LcBtca  de  institut.jil.  Maguinus,  part. 
^.  Reg.  sanit.  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodericus)  that  they  make 
choyce  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free 
from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  per* 
turbatlons  of  the  inkide,  as  sorrow,  feare,  griefe,  ^  folly,  me- 
lancholy ;  for  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  thejem- 
perature  of  the  child,  which,  now  being  ^'udum  et  molleJutum, 
IS  easily  seasoned  and  per\'ertedk     And  if  such  a  nurse  may 
b$  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pba- 
vorinus  and  M^  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  asainst  it,  I  had 
rather  accept   of  her   in  some  cases  than  the  mother  her 

*  Beda,  c.  27.  1.  1.  Eccles.  hist.  ^  Ne  insitivo  lactis  alimento  degeneret  cor- 

pus, «  animus  cor rumpatur.  «  Lib.  3,  de  civ.  conscnr.  -  •^Stcphwiui. 

»To.  2.  Nutriccs  non  quasvis,  scd  uiaximc  prohas,  deligamns.  '  Nutiix  noa 

Milascivaautiemulcnta.    Uier.        f  Prohibendum  nt  stolida  lactd.        ^  P^ 
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self:  and  (which  Bonacialus  the  physitian^  Nic.  Biesius  the 
politician^  lib,  4.  de  repub*  cap,  S.  aLpproves)  ^  some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers*  -  For  why  may  not 
the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flurt^  a  waspish 
cholerick  slut^  a  crazed  pcece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are) 
unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  is  more  choyce  of  nurses 
than  mothers ;  and  therefore,  except  the  mother  be  most  ver- 
luous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  oi  a  sound 
complexion,  I  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  com- 
mitted to  discreet  strauj^ers.  And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by 
marriage  they  are  engrafted  to  other  families)  to  suter  the  breed, 
or,  if  any  thmg  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  (as  Lodovicus  Mer* 
catus  contends,  Tom^  2.  lib,  de  morb.  lueredj  to  prevent  dis« 
eases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill* 
disposed  temperature,  which  be  had  from  nis  parei^ts.  This  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choyce  be  made  of  such  a  nurse, 

SUBSEGT.  II. 

Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

DUCATION,  of  these  accidental!  causes  o^melancholy, 
J  may  justly  challenge  the  next  place;  for,  if  a  man  escape 
a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  brin^ine  up.  ^  Jason 
Pratensis  puts  this  education  for  a  principaTl  cause:  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutours,  roasters,  teachers,  too  rigorous, 
too  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often 
fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents,  and  such  as 
have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times 
in  that  they  are  too  stern,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawl* 
ing,  whipping,  or  striking  ;  by  meanes  of  which,  their  poor 
children  are  disheartned  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after 
have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure 
'  in  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such 
things,  as  matters  of  so  ^eat  moment  to  the  making  or  mar- 
ring of  a  child.  Some  fnght  their  children  with  beggers,  bug- 
bears, and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherwayes  unruly  : 
but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater 
('de  spectrisy  part.  1 .  cap.  5j  :  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  inci^ 
dunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamant;  for  feare  they  fall  into  many 
diseases,  and  cryeout  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  ibr 
it  all  their  lives;  these  things  ougl^tnot  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly 

*  Nutricts  interdiim  matrtbus  sunt  mdiores.  ^  Lib.  de  morbts  capitis,  cap. 

clc  mania.  Haud  po&treina  caussa  supputatur  educatio,  inter  has  mentis  abalienaciomt 
cautsas. — Injust^  noverca. 
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done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  *  Tyrannical,  impatient,  hair- 
ferainM  school -masters,  aridi  moigistrij  so  "Fabiua  term's  tbeni, 
Ajaces  flageUiferiy  are,  in  tlirs  kinde,  as  bad  as  hangmen  and 
executioners :  they  make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdomc 
all  the  while  they  are  at  school :  with  bad  dyet  if  they  board  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage,  they  quite  per-^ 
vert  theirtempcratureof  body  and  minde — still  chiding,  rayling, 
fnAvning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  are  fracti  am- 
^vitSy  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives,  ^  nimii  sevC'- 
Titate  dejicitf,nt/  et  desperant,  and  think  no  slavery  in  the 
work!  (as  once  I  did  my  self)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  schollar. 
TroBceptorum  tneptiis  discnitiantur  ingenia  puerorum,  sailh 
Erasmus  :  they  tremble  at  his  voyce,  looks,  coming  in.  S^, 
Austin,  in  the  first  book  of  his  covfess,  and  4.  ca.  calls  thi^ 
schooling  meticillosam  necessitaterrty  and  elsewhere  a  martyf- 
tfome^and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
minde  for  Jearning  Greek;  nulla  verba  noveram;  et  scevis  ter^ 
Toribm  et  pcenis^   ut  nisseniy  instabatur  mihi  vehementer:  I  j 

knew  nothing,   and  with  cruel  terrours  and  punishment  I  was  | 

tfayly  comperd.     ""  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  | 

schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him,  by  his  continual  thunder  j 

^tid  ttireals,  once  in  a  minde  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met 
by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
miserie  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.     Trincavel-  ] 

rnis  (lib*  1 .  consil.  1 6J  had  a  patient  nineteen  yeares  of  age, 
^xtreamly  mclanclK)ly,  ob  nimium  studium  Tarvilii  et  ptcecep^ 
ioris  niinasy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  **  tutours 
Uireats.     Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  - 

servantjs,  and  by  that  meanes  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speechesi  ^ 

and  hard  usage  so  crucifie  them,  that  they  become  desperate,  j 

and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harmhyr 
their  too  much  remisness ;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no 
calling  to  biisie  themselves  about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  nd 
trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course;  by  me^anes  af  which, 
their  servants,  children,  schollars,  are  carryed  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irre- 
gular courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents, 
and  mischiefthemselves.  Top  tnuch  indulgence  causeth  the 
Kke,  ^  inepta  patris  lenitas  et  facilitas  pravaj  when  as,  Micio- 
like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed 
their  children*  humours^  let  them  revel,  wench,  ryot,  swagger, 

*Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  ^  Idem.  Et,  quod  maxime  nocct,  dum  in  tencris  ita  ti- 

ment  nihil  conantur.  *  Prxi'at.  ad  Testam.  ^  Plus  mentis  paedagogico 

supercilio  ahstulit,  qnaxn  unquatn  prxccptis  suis  sapientiae  inslillavit.  <  Ter, 

AdcL3.4. 
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and  do  what,  they  will  themsehres,  and  then  punish  them  with 
a  noys^  of  musicians. 

2^'Dbsonet,  pot«t,  oleat  unguenta  die  meo. 
Amat  ?  dabitur  a  me  argentura,  dum  erit  commodum. 
Fores  efFregit  ?  restituentuT  :  discidft 

Vestem  ?  resarcietur Facial  quod  lubet, 

Sumat^  con^umatj  perdat :  decretum  est  pati. 

But,  as  Demea  told  him,  tti  ilium  corrurnpi  si?iis^  your  lenity- 
will  be  his, undoing  ;  prcBvidere'videor  jam  diem  illume  quum 
hie  egenstrofugiet  aliquo  militatum;  I  foresee  his  ruine.  So 
parentis  often  err ;  many  fond  mothers,  especially,  dote  so  much 
upon  their  children,  like  **^sop'sape,  till  in  the  end  they 
crush  them  to  death,  Corporum  mtiriceSy  animarum  noverccsy, 
pamperfng  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  soules,  ihey 
will  not  let  them  be/ corrected. or  controled,  but  still  soothed 
up  in  every  thing  th6y  do,  that,  in  conclusion,  they  bring  sor- 
rowy  shame,  heaviness f  to  their  parent s^  (Ecclus,  cap,  30.  8i 
gj  become  wanton,  stubborn^  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude, 
untaught,  head-strongs  i7icorrigivle,  and  graceless.  They  love 
'themso  ffioUskhj^  (saith.'' Cardan)  that  tliey  rather  seem  to 
hate  them,  bringing  them  not  vp  to  vertue,^  but  injury,,  nottB 
learning,  but  to  ryot,  not  to  sober' life  and  conversation^  but  to 
all  pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour.  Who  is  he  of  so  little 
experience  that  knows  not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  ^Eduqa- 
tion  is  another  nature,  altering  the  minde  and  will,  and  I  would 
to  Gocf  (satth  he)  tve  our  selves  did  not  spoyl  our  childrens 
manners,  ty  6ur  over  muck  cockerifjLg.  and.  nice  education,  and 
weaken  the  slfength  of  their  bodies  and  niindes.  That  causetk 
custonie^cilsfome  nature,  &;c.  Tor  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his 
book  de  lib,  educj  ami  Hierom,  (^pist.  lib,  \r  epist,  17-  to 
Loita  de  iiislit^ut.  filicej  give?  a  mo^t  especiall  charge  to  all  pa- 
rents,'and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children, 
that  they  be  hot  committed  to  uridiscreet,  passionate.  Bedlam 
tutours,  light,,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,,  and  spare 
for  no  costs,  that  they  may  be. well  nurtured  and  taught;  it  be- 
ing a  matter  of  so" great  consequence.  For,  such  parents  as  da 
Otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  Itk^  them  ^  that  are  more  careful 

*  Tcr,  Add.  Ac.  l.sc.  2.     '         ^  Cjimerarlus,  em,  77.  cent.  %  hath  ckgantVy  er* 
pressed  it  in  an  cmbJeme  :  perJdHt  amando,  &c.  *  frov.  IS.  24,"  Hethit  spareth 

the  rod  hates  his  sonr.  -  '^'Lib.  2.  de  consol.  T^m  stnlte  ptietos  diHgimus,  ut 
odisse  potius  videaznur  :  lUoi  Vion'  ad  vrrtutem  sea  ad  injurtani,  non  ad  eruditi- 
onem  sed  ad  luxtrm,  noh  ad  vltarn  sf'd'  vohipfatcTneducftntes.  •  Lib.,  !•  c.  S. 

Educntio  altera  natura ; 'aUerat  animos  ct'voluntatem  t  atcjuc  utiham  (liiquit)  li- 
berorum  nostromm  mores  xion  'ipsi 'perdercnniis,  quuVn  infarttiam  statim  dclicil4 
«olvimus ;  mdllior  i^ta  educatra,  quam  invA'uTgentiam'^ocamus;  iiervos  omncs,  €t 
xhentis  et  corporis,  fr'atigif:  fit  fx*  his  cotisutuUlo,' i'nde'  natura:  'Ptrindcagit 
ac"  siqiars  dc  calceo  sirsoJicitus,  pedem /Vsihil  ctiiet.  Juven,  Nil  patri  minus  est 
ifuam  filius.  *  -..''....        \  .      , 
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of  their  shooes  than  of  their  feet,  that  rate  their  wealth  above 
their  children*  And  he,  (saith  ""  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son 
to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a  close  abbi 
to  fast  and  learn  wisdome  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  lie 
le  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man., 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

TULLIE  (in  thafoiirth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguisheth 
these  terrours  which  arise  from  the  apprehensions  of  some 
terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  feares;  ^nd  so  doth  Pa^ 
tritius  Clib.  5,  Tit.  4.  ds  regis  institut.J  Of  all  feares  they  are 
Diost  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddainly  alter  the  whole 
temperature  of  the  body^  move  the  soule  and  spirits,  strike  such 
a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  caus- 
ing more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  (as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.  ^speaks  out  of  his  experience)  than  any  In* 
ward  cause  whatsoever;  and  imtrints  it  self  so  forcibly  in  the 
spirits,  brain,  humours,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  lei 
out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible 
Unde  of  melancholy  {(ot  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought 
before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  wo- 
men, yong  and  old,  of  all  sorts.  *-'  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls 
this  kmde  of  melancholy  fab  agitatione  spirituum)  by  a  pe* 
culiar  name;  it  comes  from  the  agitation, motion,  contraction^ 
dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours, 
and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually 
caused  (as  **  Plutarch  will  hzvt)  from  some  imminent  dan-- 
ger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen,  or  con- 
ceived, *  truly  appearing^  or  in  a  ^  dream:  and  many  time^^ 
the  more  suddain  the  accident^  it  is  the  more  violent. 

^  Stat  terror  animis^  et  cor  attonitum  salit, 
Paviduiuque  trepidis  ^lalpitat  venis  jecur. 

•Lib.  3.  de  sapient.  Qu'iavatis  psedagogis  puerof  alendos  dant,  vel  clauses  in 
ccrnobtis  jc)unare  simul  ct sapcre, nihil  aliud  agunt,  nisVut  sint  vcl  nonslnestul- 
titii  eruditiy  vd  non  iuicgra  vtta  sapicntes.  ^Terror  ec  mctus,  maxime  ex 

improvtso  accidrotes,  ita  anin^um  cnxnmoventy  ut  spiritus  nunquam  rocupercnt : 
gravioremquc  melancboiiam  terror  facit*  quam  que  ^  intcmft  caussa  fit.  Impress 
sio  tarn  fbitis  in  spirhibus  liamonbusque  cetebri,  ut,  extracta  tola  sanguinei 
nassa,  rgre  cxprimatur :  ct^.hxc  baricnda  apecks  mclancboliz  frequenter  oblata 
xnihl,  omuca  cx^Rens,  viro^  juvenes,  sehes,  •  Tract,  de  inelan.  cap.  7. 

ct  8.  Non  ab  interoperic^sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractione,  motu  spiri* 
tuum«  '  Lib.  defc^rt.  et  virtat.  Alex.  Prcscrtim  ioeunte  periculo,  ubi  res 

pr^>pe  adsunt  terribiles.  "'  *  Fit  a  vislone  horrenda,  rcven  apparentc,  vel  per 
iosomaia.  Platerus.  '  A  painters  wife  in  Basil,  1600,  somniavit  filium    « 

btdW  mortuum :  inde  md^cholica  consolah  noluiu  '        •  Senec.  Here.  GBt. 
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Their  8oul*8  aflfright,  their  heart  amazed  qaakes^ 
The  trembling  liver  pants  i*  th*  veins,  and  akes. 

Artemidorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpecte4 
sight  of  a  cfocodiie  (LaurentiuSy  7«  de  welan.J  'The  massacre 
at  Lions,  in  157^9  in  the  raign  of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  so 
terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad«  some  dyed,  great^bellyed 
women  were  brought  to  bea  before  their  time,  general!]^  all  af- 
frighted and  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^by  tne  suddain  sight 
of  some  spectrum  or  divei,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  agesp 
(saith  Lavater  part.  1  cap^  9)  as  Qrestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the 
Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as '  Pausanias  records}. 
The  Greeks  call  them  fMp/MXv«iM»,  which  so  t^rri^e  their  soulcs. 
Or  if  tbpy  hp  bif(  affrigbted  by  sopio  coupterfeit  divels  in  jcst^ 

(  — — -  *  at  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  Cieoi$ 
In  tenebris  metuant  t>w   .■  g  ^r-!-  i 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  aresoreafraid) 
they  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives:  sopie,  by  suddain  fir^s, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Tbemi- 
son  the  physitian  fell  into  an  hydrophohis^  by  seeing  one  sick 
of  that  disease  (Dioscorides  /•  6.  c.  33) :  or  by  the  sight  of  m, 
monster,  a  carkass,  they  are  disquieted  many  monctbs  follow- 
ing,, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hatb  been^ 
for  a  world  would  not  b^  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that 
bed  many  yeares  after,  in  whjph  a  man  hath  dyed.  At  ^Basil,  a 
piany  little  children,  in  the  spring  time,  went  to  gather  flowers 
in  a  meddow  at  the  towns  endy  where  a  malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets :  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  'a  stone,  and 
made  }t  stir ;  by  which  accident  the  children  aflVigbted  ran 
away :  one,  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back}  and  seping  the 
stirred  carkass  wag  towards  h^r,  cryed  out  it  came  after,  aqd 
was  so  terribly  anrighted,  that  for  many  dayes  she  could  not 
rest,  eat,  Of  ^leep  5  she  could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy  dyed. 
^In  the  same  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,'  saw  a 
^rave  opened,  anji,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carkass,  was  so  troubled 
m  minde,  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after 
departed,  and  was  buryed  by  it  (Platerus  observat.  /.I).  A 
genllewomfii:^  of  ^be  s^pne  city  sa>y  a  fat  bog  cut  up,  when  tbe 

*  Qtiarta  pan  comment,  de  St^tu  xeligionis  in  Oallia  sub  Carolb  9, 1573.  ^  Kx 
occursu  daemonui^  aliqui  furore  co^rrpiuntur,  ut  experient^a  notum  eat.  *  Lib.  8.  in 
Arcad«  ^  Li|crc|*  *  |^1| «  extf^  urbem  in  pra^o  vsoDpun^Qtct,  ^,  iiice9Ca«t  melan^ 
chblica  domunr  rediit;  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dum  moftua  est.  Plater.  '  Altera 
trans-Rhenana,  tn^ressa  sepu|crun)  lecens  apertum.  vidit  cadaver,  ct  donrram  subito 
leveraa  putavit  earn  vocare :  post  paucos  dies  obiit,  proximo  sepulcro  coUocata.  Al- 
tera, patlbulum  sero  prxteriens,  metu<bat  ne  urbe  exclusa  ilUc  periioc|aT^i  unde  vat; 
fanchoUoi  facta',  per  maltos  annoi  laboravit.'    Pla(crus.  '  ', 
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intrals  were  opened^  and  a  noysome  savour  offended  her  nose, 
she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide:,  aphysitian, 
in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy 
excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath* 
some  instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice  gentlewoman  appre- 
hended it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting,  wa^ 
so  mightily  distempered  in  minde  and  body,  that,  with  all  his 
art  and  perswasions,  for  some  mopelhs  after,  he  could  not  re- 
store her  to  her  self  again ;  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove 
the  object  out  of  her  sight  (Idhn) .  Many  cannot  endure  to  see 
a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended  5  a  man  executed,  or 
labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one 
bewitched t  ''or,  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing, 
the  symptomes  alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  that  which  they  dis- 
like, they  are  instantly  trouWed  in  minde,  aghast,  «eady  to  ap- 
ply it  to  themselves;  they  ar«  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  they 
had  seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  vi- 
dentur  somniare;  they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As 
lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard, 
r^d,  or  seen :  andittis  maximos.  motus  in  corpore  Jacit,  as 
^Plutarch  holds;  no  sense  makes  greateir  alteration  of  body  and 
n^inde:  suddain  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  prcevisq  minus  oratio^  will  move  as  much,  {"am^ 
mum  ol/ruere,  ei  de  sede  sud  dejicerCy  as  a  ^  philosopher  ob:* 
«erves)  wiir take  away  our  sleep;  and  appetite,  disturb  and 
nuite  overturn  us.  Let  them'  bear  witness,  that  have  heard 
tnose  tragical!  alarums,  out-cryes,  hideous  noyses,  which  are 
many  times  suddainly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  irrup- 
tion of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  8cc.  those  '^panick  feares, 
which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense, 
understanding  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole 
lives;  they  never  recover' it.  The  "^Midianites  were  so  afn 
frighted  by  Gideon's  souldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  £( 
pitfcher;  and  *  Hannibal's  army,  by  such  a  panick  feare,  was 
discomfited  at  the  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  few 
tragical!  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  (Tu  Marcellus  erisy  &c.} 
fell  down  dead  in  a  swoun.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by  a 
suddain  sbund  which  he  heard,  ^was  turned  into  fury  ^  with  all 
his  men  (Cranzius,  /.  5.'  Dan^hist.et  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andro  /.  3.  c.  5).  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epilepticus  (c^n.  2.  cura  90), 

Cardan  (subtil.  ^,  18.^  saw  ojje  th^t  lost  his  wjts  by  mistaicingof 

»  ,  .  \. 

*  Subitus  occursus,  inopinata  lectio.  *»~Lib.  dc  auditlonc.  *  Thcod.  Prpdro.*. 
mus  lib.  7.  Amoruin.  '  Effuso  cemcns  fugientes  agmine  turmas,  Quis  mea  nunc, 
inflatcornfia?  Faunus*ait.  Alciat.  cmbl.  1*22,  •  Jud,  7*  ^9*  ^  Jfly^ircbuSjViU. 
ej^us,         t  la  furorem  cum  sociis  yers\^s, 
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an  echo-  If  oixe  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  mihde^  what  may  we  think,  when  hearing,  sight, 
and  those  other  senses,  are  all  troubk-d  at  once,  as  by  Bonie 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c  ?  At  Bologne 
in  Italy,  anno  1504,' there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about 
eleven  a  clock  in  the  night,  (as  "Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  iemB 
motu,  halh  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled, 
the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  moriQ" 
libus;  such  a  fearful  noyse  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  &omc  ran  mad.  Audi 
rem  atrocem^  et  annalibus  memorandam  (mine  author  adds) ; 
hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled:  I  had  4 
servant  at  the  same  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  ^was  first 
liiclancholy,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  nude  away  himself. 
At  ""  Fuscinum  in  Japona,  there  ivas  such  an  earthquake  aiid 
darkness  on  a  suddain^  that  many  men  were  offended  with  head- 
ftke,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorroiv  and  melancholy.  jU 
M^acum^  whole  streets  and  goodly  places  ivere  overturn(^cl  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  there  wa^  such  an  iiideous  noyse  withal^ 
like  thunder,  and  Jilt  hy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for feare^ 
and  their  hearts  quaked* j  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  ter^ 
rifled.  In  Sacai,  another  city^  the  same  earthquake  was  so  tcr-^ 
rible  Unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses  ;  anil 
others,  by  that  horrible  spectacle,  so  much  amazed^  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  pf 
the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that,  though  it  were 
two  moneths  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could 
he  drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  minde.  Many  times, 
some  yeares  folio  wing  they  will  tremble  afresh  ^t  the  ^^rcmeni-^ 
brance  or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object ;  even  all  their 
lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  re- 
lates (out  of  Guliehuu*  Parisiensis)  a  story.of  one^  that,  after  a 
distasteful  purge  which  a  physitian  had  prescribed  unto  him, 
was  ^  much  nxoved,  ^  that,  at  tlie  very  sight  qf  physic,k,.he^ 
would  be  distempered :  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled 
to  it,  the  box  of  physigk  would  long  after  give  him  a  purge ; 

•  SubltaneOs  tcrrae  motus.  ^Coepit  indc  desipcrc  cupi  dispa^dk)  sanitatis,  indc' 
adeo  dementans,  utsibi  ipsi  mgrtem  inferret.  «  HUtorioa  relatio  de  retius  Japooir 
CIS,  Tract.  2.  de  legat.  regis  Chincnsis,  a  Lodovico  Frois  Jesuit!,  A.  1696.  Fuscini 
dcrepcnte  taiUa  aeriscaligo  et  terrie  motus,  ntmulti  capitc  dolerent,  plurimiscor  niov 
Tore  et  melancholia  obrueretur,  Tantum  fremitum  edebat,  ut  tqnitru  fragorem  Imj- 
tari  vidcretur,  tantamquc.  Sec.  In  urbe  Sacai  tarn  horrificus  fuit,  ut  homines  vix  sui 
^compotes  essent,  a  scnsibiisabalicnati,  mcerore  oppressi  tam  horreiido  spectgculo,  &c. 
*  Quum  subit  ilUns  tristissima  noctfs  igiago,  ^  Qui  jolo  ajpcctn  medicina:  xaOr»' 
\ct>atur  ad  purganduro. 
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nay  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  eflGbct  it ;  "*like  travellers 
and  seamen f  (saith  Plutarch)  thaty  when  they  have  been  sanded, 
^r  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  feare  not  that  mischance 
0nly,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

ScoffeSy  Calumnies,  bitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy^ 

IT  is  an  old  saying,  ^a  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword:  and  many  men  are  as  much 
gauled  with  a  calumny^  ""a  scurrilcj  and  bitter  jest^  a  libell^  a 
pasquti,  satyre,  apologue,  epigram^  stage-playes,  or  the  like^ 
as  with  an v' misfortune  whatsoever.     Princes  and  potentates, 
that  are  otfierwtse  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and 
free,  quibus  potentia  sceleris  impunitatem  fecit,  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasnuillingUbeHs  and  satyres :  they  feare 
a  ravlrng  "^  Aretine,  more  tnan  an  enemy  in  the  field  ;  which 
maae  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a 
liberal  pension,  that  he  should,  not  tax  them  in  his  satyres. 
The  gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  bis  Zo'ilus,  Achilles  his 
Tfaersites^  Philip  his  Demades :  the  Csfsars  themselves  in  Rome 
were  commonly  taunted.    There  was  never  wanting  i  Petro- 
xiius,  a  llAipian,  in  those  times;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  £u- 
phorqiio,  a  Boccalinus,  in  ours,  Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  'was 
so  highly  offeqded^   and  grievously  vexed  with  pasquils  at 
Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue  should  be  demolished  and 
burned,  the  ashes  fiimg  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  dime  it 
forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  3uessanus,  a  facete  companion, 
disswaded  him  .to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  P^isquil^ 
ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  i^:^  th^  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak 
worse  ^pd  louder  thajt  befbre.     Oenus  irritabile  vatumy  and 
thcrefqre  ^Socrates  (in  Plato)  adviseth  all  his  friends^  that  re- 
sped  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets ;  for  they  are 
terrihUfellowes,  can  praise  and  dispraise,  as  they  se^  ^uus^ 

MixTic,  quam  sit  calamus  saevior  ense^  patet. 

The  prophet  David  complains  (Psal.  193.  4)  that  his  soute 
was  full  ojfthe  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despiteful* 
^ess  of  the  proud  I  and  (Psal,  ^5^2r)fov  tl\e  vouc^  of  the  wicked, 

V 

*  Sicut  viatores,  si  ad  saxum  impegerint,  aut  nautae,  xn^ores  »ui  casus,  non  ista 
TTiodo  gux  off^ndunt,  sed  ct  s'tmiUa,  horrent  perpetuq  et  tr^munt,  ^Leviter  volant, 
grayiter  vuln^i^nt.  Bernardus.  ^  £nsis  sauciat  corpus,  mcntetn  sermr*  4Sciati^ 
cum  esse  quj  ^  nemine  fer^  arvi  suLpagnate  nor^  iliustrestipendium  habuit,  ne  mores 
ipsonirri  satyrU  yuis notaret.  Gatp.  Barthius,  pracfac  pamodid.  *  Jovius^  inyita 
ejus.  Gravissimetulit  famosts  lil)eHis  norftcn  suum  ad  PasqulIIi  statuam  ivkissc  )ace« 
ratum ;  decrevitque  tdeo  statuam  derooliri,  &c.  '  Plato,  lib.  13.  delegibus.  Qui 
cxistimationem  curant,  poc^s  yei^e^uify  quia  magnani  vim  h^V^(  94  Uudaudmn  ct 
v»t\ip.franduni,  '  ....   ^  ....     . 
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&c.  and  their  hate,  his  heart  trembled  within  hintf  and  the 
terrours  of  death  camcvpon  him;  feare  and  horrible frare^fSc. 
and  (Psalm  69.  20)  Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart;  and  lam 
fall  of  heaviness^  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain^  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men? 
for  many  are  of  so  ^  petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure 
sarcasmns  so  often  in  their  mouths^  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as 
^  Baithasar  Castilio  notes  of  them)  that  they  cannot  speak,  but 
they  must  bite  ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest :  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  in- 
sulting over  their  inferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way 
depend  upon  them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries 
on  some  or  other,  till  they  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or 
gulling,  tC  ex  stulto  insanum,  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to 
make  themselves  merry  : 


dammodo  risum 


Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  caiquam  parcit  amico: 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one;  to  qiake  a  fool  a  mad- 
man, is  their  sport ;   and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to 
scoiTe  and  deriae  others ;  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laugh- 
ter (with  them  in  *  Apuleius)  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall 
be   melancholy  themselves :  they   care  not  how  they  grind 
and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 
Their  wits  indeed  serve   them  to  that  sole  purpose,   to  make 
sport,    to  break  a  scurril  jest;   which  is   levtssimus  ingenii 
fructiiSi  the  froth  of  wit  (as  ^  Tullie  holds)  ;  and  for  this  they 
are  often  applauded.     In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stra- 
mineous, dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;   in  this  they 
alone  excell,  please  themselves  and  others.  LeoDecimus,  that 
scoffiug  pope,   (as  Jovius  hath  registred  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  life)  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouringof  silly  fel- 
lowes,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  ihem; « by  commending  some, 
perswading  others  in  this  or  that,  he  made  ex  stolidis  sttiltissi^- 
tnos  et  maxime  ridiculos,  ex  stultis  insanos — soft  fellowes, 
stark  noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — before  he 
left  them.     One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,   of  Ta- 
rascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician,  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo 
Decimus,   and  Bihiena  his  sccund   in  this  business,  that  he 
thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
indeed  a  ninny) :  they  ^  made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  in- 

•  Petulanti  splenc  cachinno.  *Curial.  lib.  2.  Eaquorumdam  est  inscitta,  ut, 

quQties  loqui,  toties  mordcre  Itccre  sibi  putent.  «  Tcr.  Eunuch.  *  Hor. 

scr.  I.  2.  Sat  4.  •  t ib.  2.  '  Dc  oral.  f-  LaniUndo,  et  mira  iis  pcr- 

suadendo.  ^  Et  vana  inflatus  opinione,  incredibHi^  ac  ridenda  €[uaedam  nia« 

sices  praecepta  commentaretur,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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vent  Ttew  ridicnhus  precepts^   which  they  did  highly  com- 
mend^  as  to  tye  hh  arm  that  played  on  the  lute,  to  make  him 
strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  •  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hang- 
ings^  because  the  voyce  would  be  clearer^  by  reason  Qfihe 
reverberation  of  the  walk  In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded 
one  BarabaHius  of  Caieia,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Pe- 
trarch ;  wouVd  have  him  to  be  made  a  lanreat  poet,  and  invite 
all  his  friends  to  his  instalment;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor 
man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that,  when  some 
of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very 
angry  with  them,  and  said  •*  they  envyed  his  honour  andpfos-^ 
periiy,  It  was  strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty 
yeares;,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.    But  what 
cannot  soch  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  finde  a  soft  creaturei 
on  whom  they  may  work  ?    Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise, 
or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kinde,  espe- 
cially if  some  exceHent  wits  shall  set  upon  him  ?  He  that  mads 
others,  if  he  were  so  bupitnired,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
xnuch  |i;rieved  and  tormented  ;   he  might  cry  with  him  in  the 
comoedy,   ProA  Jutiter  1  tu  homo  me  adigis  ad  insaniam : 
for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they   are  taken  :  if  he  be  a  silly 
soule,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  His  well ;  he  may  happily  make 
others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself:  byt  if  he  be 
apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments 
him  worse  than  any  lasn.    J^  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury 
whatsoever;  leviter  enim  volat,  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow)  sei 
graviter  vulnerat ;  especially,  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent 
tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.    They 
shoot  bitter  words  as  arroi£/5  (Psal.  64.  3);   and  they  smote 
^vith  their  tovgties  (Jer.  18.    18),   and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.     Many  men  are  un- 
done by  this  meanes,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  arc 
never  to  be  recovered ;  and,  of  all  other  meii  living,  those  which 
areactually'melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as 
being  suspitious,  cholerick,   apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of 
an  injury  ici  that  kinde:  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate  conti- 
nualfy  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed, 
till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they,  perad  venture,  that  soscoft, 
do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  arid  hold  it  optimum  aUeni 
frui  insanid,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  mans  mad- 
ness; yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  'Thomas 

•  Ut  voces,  nudis  parieliUus  illisa:,  4uavjus  ac  acutius  resilirent,  *  Immortili- 

.  iati  et  glorbe  suae  prw;sus,  invidenus,        .«  2.  2d«i  <|ua:8t.  7^.  IrrisiomomlepQCc 
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holds),  and  (as  the  prophet  *Davi(Jdeno|incethy they  thai  use 
it  shall  never  dwell  in  God's  tabernacle. 

Such  scurril  jesfs,  flouts,  and  sarcasme*,  therefore,  ought 
not  4t  all  to  be  used,  especi.ally  to  our  betters,  t.o  thpsie  ibat  aff 
in  miscrie,  or  any  way  distressed  ;  for,  to  such,  ccrumnarum  in-r. 
crementa  sunt^  they  multiply  griefe  ;  and  (ag^ he. perceived)  in 
multis  pudor^  in  mitllis  trucundidj  &c.  ipany  are  ashamed^ 
many  vexed,  angred;  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  fMrthereir 
of  n'lelancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  hii 
history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  ihis  purpose,  of  Viadislaus  thq 
Secui^d,  king  of  Poland,  and  Pctqr  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine; 
t,hey  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  4 
poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Vladislau^  told  th# 
earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  ^bbot  of  Shrine ; 
he,  not  able  to  contain,  renlyed,  Et  tua  aim  Da(;e$so,  aacj 
yours  with  Pabessus,  a  gallant  yong  gentlemaq  in  the  courl^ 
vvhom  Christina  the  queen  loved,  ^etigit  id  dictum  principle 
animutn  ;  these  words  ot  his  so  gauied  the  prince,  that  he  was 
long  after  tristis  et  cogitabundus^  very  sad  and  melancholy  for 
many  moneths:  but  they  were  the  earls  utter  gndoing ;  for, 
when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death,  So- 
phia the  empress,  Justinian's  wi&,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upoa 
Narges  the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  disquieted  for  aii 
ovcrthroKV  which  he  lately  bad)  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  4istaff^ 
and  keep  women  company,  than  tq  wield  a  sword,  or  to  h% 
general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  de^rj  for  bpso  far  distasted 
it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled 
in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  X9  rehell,  and  thencq 
procured  many  miseijes  to  the  como^pn- wealth.  Tifaerjus  th|=j 
emperoLir  withheld  a  legacy  from  the  people  of  Rome,  which 
his  pr/Qd^efisogr  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  p^erpeivlng  j^ 
/eliow  sound  a  dead  cparse  in  the  ear,  would  neod^  knoy 
♦>bercfor^  he  did  so :  tlie  fellow  rjeplyed,  that  he  wished  ihi^ 
/iepar^cd  ^ule  to  signifie  to  Augu^tu^,  the  cominons  of  RQin0 
»i{3Ce  yet  unpaid.;  for  thi^  bittpr  je$t  the  eqiperour  c.fiiuse^  hiti 
/orthwHh  >tg  h^  sl^in,  and  cfirry  the  news  himself,  For^hi^' 
reason,  all  those  thM*>tb<?^"wi.8e  approve  <>f  jei&ts  in  .9Qi|)p  cafiea, 
and  facete  companions,  (as  who  doth  not?)  let  them  laugh 
and  be  merry,  rumpa/ntur  dt  ilia  Codro;  Ms  laudable  and  fit; 
those  yet  wijl  by  no  meanes  admit  them  in  their  companies', 
that  are  any  way es  inclined  to  this  malady  5  non  jocandurfi  cum 
lis  qtd  miseri  sunt  et  cBruninosi:  nojesting  with  a  discontented 
person.  Tis  Castilio's  caveat,  *^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and ^  Galateus, 
and  every  good  tnans; 

*  Psal.  15,  3.  ^  Baltbasar  Castillo,  Ub.  2.  de  aulico.  «  De  Krmano»- 

hb,  4 .  cap.  3.  *  fol.  55.  Galatcus. 

Aa9 
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Play  with  ine>  but  hurt  me  not: 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not, 

Comi/a5  is  a  vertue  betwixt Vz^j^icJ^y  and  scyrrilityy  two  ex- 
XxtMciSy  zs  affahility  is  betwixt  ^a//e7y  and  contention:  it 
xnust  not  exceed;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  that*«^AaC*»» 
or  innocency,  quce  nemini  nocety  omveminjuricB  oblationem 
ahhorrensj  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a 
man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquvj  have  been  overseen,  or 
committed  a  fowl  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity, 
to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to  scoffc 
at  such  a  one  :  'tis  an  old  axiome,  turpis  in  reitm  omnis  expro- 
Iratio,  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay, 
Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c.  the  Varronists 
andLuciansof  our  time,  satyrists,  epigrammatists, comcedians, 
apolo^ists^  &c.  but  such  as  personate,  rail,  scoffe,  calumniate, 
perstrmge  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend : 

t>  Ludit  qui  stolid!  procacitate, 
Non  est  Sestius  ille,  sed  caballus ; 

'tis  horse-play  this  j  and  those  jests  (as  be  ^saith)  are  not  hit- 
ter than  injuries^  biting  jests,  mordentes  el  aculeati;  they  are 
poysoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to 
be  used. 

'  Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall. 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother ; 

Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongues  bitter  gaul ; 
Neither  rejoyce  thou  in  the  fall  of  other. 

Tf  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease 
and  quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy  :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and 
gaul,  like  two  fighting  boars,  bending  all'  our  force  and  wit, 
friends,  fortunes,  to  crucifie  ^  one  anothers  soules ;  by  me,anes 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity^  mi^ch  virulency, 
hatred^  malice^  and  disquietness  among  us. 

•  Tullie,  Tusc.  qu«st.  ^  Mart.  lib.  1.  tpig.  35.  «  Tales  joci  ab  injuriis 

non  posstnt  disccrni.  Galateus,  fo.  55.         '  Pybrac,  in  his  Quatraitis,  37.         ^  £^ 
hujus  misera  fatuitatc  ct  dementia  conflictor.  Tull.  ad  Attic,  lib.  11. 
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subsect/v. 

Loss  of  Liberty^  Ser^vitude,  Imprisonment ,  how-they  cause 

Melancholy, 

TO  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  li- 
berty, servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  some  per- 
sons is  asgveai  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest.    Though  they  have 
all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  louses  to  their  use,  fafre 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers^  galleries,  good  fare  and 
dyet,  and  all  things  correspondent,  yei  they  are  not  content, 
because  they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sure; have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^aj,iend  quadrd^ 
at  another  mans  table  and  command.     As  it  is  ^in  meats,  so 
is  it  in  ail  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be 
never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet  om- 
nium  reriimest  saiietas^  there  is  a  lothing  satiety  of  all  things 
(the  children  of  Israel  were  tyred  with  mtinnaj  :  it  is  irksom<> 
to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  biril  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  ken- 
nel ;  they  are  weary  of  it.     They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and 
have  all  thmgs  (to  another  mans  judgement)  that  heart  can 
wish,  or  that  ihey  themselves  can  jiesire,  bo7ia  si  szia  ndrinti 
yet  they  lot  he  it,  and  are  tyred  with  the  present.     Est  natura 
hominujn  novitatis   avida;  mens  nature  is  still  desirous  o^ 
news,  variety,   delights  ;  and  our  wandring  affections  are  so 
irregular  in  this  kinde,'  that  they  must  change,  though  it  be  to 
the  worst.     Bachelors  must  be  marryed,  and  marryed  men 
would  be  bachelors;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though 
otherwise  faire,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs:  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst;  we  cannot  en- 
dure one  course  of  life  long   ("et  quod  modo  vqverat^  oditj, 
one  callmg  long  fesse  in  honor e  juv at ,  mox  displicetj,  one 
place  long, 

*  Roraae  Tibur  amo,  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam : 

that  v^hich  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quos^ 
dam  agii  ad  mortem  (**saith  Seneca)  quod  proposita  scepe  mu^ 
lando  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  et  non  relinquunt  novitati  hcuni. 
Faslidio  coepit  esse  vita^  et  ipse  mundzis;  et  suhit  illud  rapt'-' 
dissimarum  deliciarum,  Quousque  eadem  P  this  alone  kills 
many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  still;  as  a  horse 
in  a*  mill,  a  dog  in.a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration 
or  news;  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world  lothsome,  and 
that  which  crosseih  theii*  furious  delights,  IVhatP  still  the 
same?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of 

•Miserum  est  alioia  viverc  qu^drl.  Juv.  *Cratnbc  bis  cofta.— Vitat  nfe 

J»44f  priPli,  •  Hor.  **  Dc  Tranquil,  animic. 
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all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  them- 
selves:  what  they  most  desired,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that 
their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied;  all  was  vanity  and  afPxict'i^ 
of  minde- 

,Nowj  if  it  be  death  it  stlf,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with 
one  k'inde  of  sport,  dyeted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  places 
though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and 
arc  in  heaven,  to  another  mans  bpinion— what  miserie  and  dis- 
content  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself? 
\^uod  irislius  morle^  inservitutf^  vwendnniy  as  Hermolaiis  told 
Alexander  iti   *Curtiu^5  Worse  than  death  is  bondage:  ^kod 
nnimo  scito  omnesfortei^  ut  moiHem  servituti  anteponant ;  all 
Brave  men  at  arms  (T^ullie  holds)  are  so  affected.     ^Equidem 
ego  is  sum^  qui  servitutem  extremum  omnium  mahrum  e$st 
drbitror :  t  am  he  (saith  Botcrus)  that  account  servitude  the 
extremity  of  miserie.     And  what  calamity  do  they  endute,  that 
live  witn  those  hard  task-masters,  in  gold-mines  (like  those 
thirty  thousand  ^Indian  slaves  at  Potosi  itl  Peru),  ttn^ininesj 
lead-mines,   stone-qilarries,  cole-pits,  like  ?o  many  mould- 
warps  under  ground,  condemned  to  the  gallies;  lo  perpetual 
flrudgery,  hunger^  thirst  and  stripes,   without  all  hope  of  de- 
liverv?  How  are  those  wc^ien  in  Turkic  afiected,  that  most 
part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad  ?.  Those  Italian  and  Spanish 
flames,  that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their 
jealous  husbands?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  siovea 
and  caves  half  a  year  together?  as  in  Island,  Moscovie,  ot 
under  the  ^pole  it  self,  where  they  have  six  moneths  perpetual 
hight.     Nay,  what  miserie  atid  discontent  do  they  endure,  that 
dre  in  prison?    They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at 
once,  good  ayr,  good  dyfet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease, 
&c.  that  are  bound  in  chaiiis  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and 
^as  fLuciaA  describes  it)  inust  abide  that  Jill  fu/  stinky  andrttU 
ling  of  chains,  howlingSy  pittiful  out-cry es^  that  prisoners  nsu* 
ally  make  :  these  things  are  not  6nl^  trmiMesomey  Ivt  iiitvle- 
futie*    Thev  Jye  nastily  among  tt)ads  and  frogs  in  a  dari^  dun* 

5 ton,  tn  their  Own  dung,  in  paitt  of  body»  in  pain  of  souie,  as 
nsephdid  (Psal;  105.  iS>  They  hmt  Kisfeet  in  the  stecb; 
tke  irbment^red  his  soulej  ;  they  live  solitarily,  alone,  sequc»- 
ti^d  from  ali  company  but  heart-tating  melancholy  :  and,  for 
want  of  meat^  must  eat  that  bread  of  afiliction,  prey  upoo 
themselves.  Well  mi^ht  sArculdnus  put  long  imprisonment 
lor  a  cause,  c^peciaUy  to  such  as^  having  liv&d  jovially  in  all 
fthsuaiity  ind  nxit,  Mpon^sxxAdiin  are  estranged  and  debarred 

•Lib.  8,  'Tullius  Lepido,  Fam.  10.  27.  «  Botcrus,  1.  1,  pbllt.  cap.  I. 

.^Lact.  descrlp.  Americae.  •  If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  'In  Toxari. 

interdiu  quideincollum  vin^lura  est,  A  manus  constricts ;  nodai  vd^  ftymm  corpus 

Vtncitur:  ad  has  niiserias  acced it  corporis  factor,  strepttas  xsjutantium,  "Mlitti  IffcvK 

las ;  liaep  omni*  plane  molctta  ft  intolergbilift.        f  In  9  Rha»is, 
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from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Hunniades*  Edwacd 
and  Richard  the  Secund,  Valerian  the  emperour,  Bajazet  the 
Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  companions  and 
repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to'  lose 
them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and 
to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords,  what  miserie 
and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  lo  him,  that  shall  be  now 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fali  iro<n  hear- 
ven  to  heil,  to  be  cubbed  upupon  a  suddain  ?  how  shall  be  fae 
perplexed  ?  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  ••  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, being  imprif^oncd  by  his  yongest  brother  lleniy  the 
First,  (lb  illo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  carcere  contabuit 
(saiih  Matthew  pAris),  from  that  day  farward  pmedaway  witb 
griefe.  ^  Jugurth,  that  generous  captain,  brought  to  Borne  in 
trmmph^  and  after  imprisoned,  thron^h  anguish  of  his  soul^y 
and  melancholy i  dyed*  ^^  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbttry,  the  se- 
cimd  man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  buili  that  famous  cas- ' 
tie  of  ** Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in  prisoa  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
^ut  vivere  noluerit^  mori  nesciertty  he  would  not  live,  and 
could  not  dye,  betwixt  feare  of  death  and  torments  of  life. 
Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  CHurles  the 
Fifth,  ad  mortem  fere  melanchoHcus,  saith  Guicciardiue,  me- 
lancholy almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun>  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SUBSECT.  VL 
Poverty  and  JVant,  causes  of  Melanchaljf^ 

POVERTY  and  vVant  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwel- 
come guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may 
not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  cou- 
sidered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  trujy  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven  (as  'Chrysostome  calls  it),  God's  gift,  the  mother  qf 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (4s  shall  be 
shewed  in  his  s place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  \vorlds  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vjle  and  ba.^,  a  severe  torture, 
summum  scelus,  a  most  intolerable  burthen.    We  ^shun  it  all, 

*  William  the  Conqticrours  eldest  son*  >SalIust.  RoitjMn  Crinmpho  d»£ltifl, 

landemque  in  carccrem  conjeftus,  aoimi  dolore  periit.  <'lCambd«n,  in  WiUsh. 

Miserum  seneni  ita  faixie  et  calami tatibiu  in  carcore  fr^it,  iuter  mortis  msrutn  et  v»tie 
tormcnta,  &c.  •'Vieshodic.  «Seiiec».,  '  Com.  «ck  Hebr«eM. 

f  part.  %  Sect  3.  Memb.  3.        ^  j^^em,  ufc  4UBcikin  luofbum,  puetis  tftderc  ii>ran- 
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cane  pejus  et  angue;  we  abhorr  the  name  of  it, 

(» Paupcrtas  fugitur :  totoquc  arcessitur  orbe ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours 
and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any 
pains ; 

(  '     ■  extremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos) 

we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world,  un- 
searched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we  will  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ^  five, 
six,  seaven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the 
£ve  zt)nes,  and  both  extreams  of  heat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn 
parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  swear  and  lye^  damn 
our  bodies  and  soules,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  th;s  unsufferable  yoak  of  poverty, 
which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucifie,  and -generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part, 
esteemed  according  to  their  meanes,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich  :  ^  ubique  tanti  quisque^  quantum  hahuityfuit.  If  he  be 
likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  be  ? 
In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he 
gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  verluously  en- 
dowed, or  villanously  inclined  ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe, 
an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  **Lucian'^ 
tyrant  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security^  than  on  the 
sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (aVid  liberal  withall)  he  shall  be  ho- 
noured, admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  'magnified. 
The  rich  is  had  in  reputation,  because  of  his  goods  pScclus^ 
10.  3  y;  he  shall   be  befriended  ;  yb?*,  riches  gather  many 

friends    fProv,    19.   4j) ;- multos  numerabit  amicos;  all 

'happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  mony.  He  shall  be  Re- 
counted a  gracious  lord;  a  Maecenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise, 
idiscreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous 
spirit,  piiUus  JoviSf  et  gallince  filius  atbce^  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  yertuous  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium 
puerum,  et  matris  partum  vere  aureum^  as  ^Xullie  said  of 
Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an  ^'heir  appa- 
rent of  so  gttaX  a  monarchy ;  he  was  a  golden  child.  All 
*  honour^  ofnces,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  tu'rgent  epilhets^^ 
'^re  put  upon  him]  omnes  omnia  bona  dicere;  all  mens  ejs 

•  Lucan.  1.  1.  '  As  in  the  silver  mines  in  Friburgh  in  Germany.     Fines  Mo- 

.l^ison.  ^Euripides.  'Tom.  4   dial.     Minore  periculo   solem  quain 

bunc  defixis  oculis licet  intueri.  •  Omnis  enim  nn,  Virtus,  fama,  decus.  div ina, 

huroanaque,  pulchris  Divitiis  parent.  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  3.  Clams erit,  fortis,  Justus, 
lapiens, -etiam  rex,  Et  quidquM  volet.  Hor.  'Et  genus,  etformam,  regina  pe- 

cunia  donat,    Mooy  adds  spirits,  counge,   Sec,  '  *s  Epist.  ult.  ad  Atticum'. 

*  Our  yong  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  (God  bless  him !)  and  hope£ui. 
Why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the  Hght  worshipful,  to  the  right  honourable,  &U 
^  O  nummi,  nummi !  vobis^unc  pneatat  honorem. 
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are  upon  him,  *'  God  bless  his  good  worship!  his  honour!** 
"every  man  speaks  well  of  him ;  every  man  presents  hint, 
seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to 
serve  him,  belong  unto  him  ;  every  man  riscth  to  him,  as  to 
Themistocles  in  the  Olympicks;  if  bespeak,  (as  of  Herod) 
vox  Dei)  non  hominis  !  the  voyce  of  God  not  of  man !  All  the 
graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him  ;  ^golden 
Fortune,  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those 
Roman  emperours)  is  placed  in  his  chamber* 


•  Secur^  navigct  aurSi, 


Fortunamqae  sue  tenaperet  arbitrio : 

be  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  hijs 
pleasure  :  jovial  dayes,  splendour  and  magnificence,  5wee;t  mu- 
sick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things  and  fat  of  the  land,  fine 
clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  com- 
mand; all  the  world  labours  for  him;  thousands  of -artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  : 
''divines  ijox  Tythia  philippizatj  lawyers,  physitians,  philo*- 
sophers,  schollars,  are  his,  whollydevole  to  his  service.  Every 
man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  Kindred,  to  match  with  him : 
•  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  agoose-cap,  vxorem^ 
ducat  Dana'cTiy  when  and  whom  he 'will ;  'hunc  optant  gene-^ 
rum  rex  et  regina^-^ht  is  an  excellent  ^match  for  my  son,  my 
daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  Quidquid  calcaverit  liicy  rosajiet ; 
let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  &:c.all 
happiness  attends  him;  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him^ 
he  sups  in  « Apollo  wheresoever  he  con>es;  what  preparation 
is  made  for  his  •*  entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per* 
fumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What  cookery,. mask*- 
ing,  mirth,  to  exhilarate  his  person  ! 

^Da.Trebio;  pone  ad  Trebiunt;  vis,  frater^  ab  illis 
Ilibus  ?  -       '      ■ 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 

'■    ^  dulcia  poma 

Et  qnoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores^ 
Ante  Larem,  gustct  venerabilior  Lare  dives« 

Sweet  apples,  and  what  ere"  thy  fields  afford,  ^"^ 

Before  the  Gods  be  serv'd^  let  serve  thy  Lord. 

^  Exlnde  sapere  eum  omnes  dicimus,  ac  quisque  fortunam  habct.  Plaut.  Pseacl. 
^  Aurea  Fortuna  principum  cubiculis  reponi  solita.  Julius  CapitoHnus,  vita  Amo. 
tonini.  <  Petronius.  ^Theologi  opulentis  adhaerent,  jurisperiti  pecunio.sis, 

literati  nummosis,  liberalibu«  artifices.  *  Multi  iHum  juvenes,  multae  petieie 

paelljc.  f  Dumxnodo  sit  dives,  barbarus  ille  placet,  i  Plut.  in  Luculla. 

A  richchambor  so  called.  ^  Paais  pane  melior.  *  Juv.  Sat.  5.  ^  Hou 

Sit.5.  lib.  2. 
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What  sport  will  your  honour  have  I  hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  coclcs,  players,  tum- 
blers, fidiers,  jesters,  &c,  tbey  are  at  yonr  good  worships  com 
jnand.  Faire  lK)uses,  gardens,  orch yards,  tarraces,  galleries, 
cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  dcHghtsome  places,  they  are  at  hand; 
*m  aureis  laCy  vinujn  in  argentels,  adolesce7UuliB  ad  nutum 
speeiascBf  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkic  paradiiie,  an  heaven 
upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and*scarce  have 
Gonimon  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to  fortunes,  (as  I  have  said) 
^jure  hcereditario  sapere  jtibet?i?',  he  must  have  honour  and 
ofBce  in  his  course ;  *^  nemOy  nisi  dives,  honore  dignus  (Ambros, 
^c.  21)  5  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it;  atqve 
esto  quidquid  Servius  ant  iMleo.  Get  mony  enough,  and  com- 
mand ^'kingdomes,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  aflfec- 
tions;  thou  shaft  have  popes,  patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains 
and  parasites;  thou  shah  have  (Tamerlain-like)  kings  to  draw 
thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thv  landresscs,  emperours  thy  foot- 
stools, build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Ale^xander,.  Babel 
towers,  pyramids,  and  Mausolean  tombes,  Sec.  command  hca- 
^Tcn  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal;  attro  emih/f 
diudema,  argento  ccelum  panditur,  denarius  pkilosophum 
canduciij  ntimviusju^  cogitj  olulus  literatum  pascit,  wcfal" 
turn  ianitntem  conciliate  ces  amicos  covgluiinat.  And  there- 
fore, not  without  good  cause,  John Medices,  iHatrich  Floren- 
tine, when  he  lay  upon  his  dcath-bcd,  calling  his  sons  Cos- 
mos and  Laurence  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  Animo  qiiielo  digredior^  quod  vos  sanos  et  di- 
vites  post  me  rellnquam  ;  it  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though 
I  be  dving,  that  1  shall  leave  you,  my  chijdren,  sound  and 
yich:  jFor  wealth  sways  all;  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst 
those  Lacedaemonian  seuatours  of  Lycurgus.in  Plutarch— Ae 
preferred^  that  deserved  besty  was  most  vertuous  and  worthy 
cf  the  place;  ^not  swiftness^  or  strength,  or  wealthy  or 
Jriends,  carry ed  it  in  those  dnyes  ;  but  inter  op timos  optimus^ 
inter  temperantes  temperantissimus^ih^mo^i  temperate  and 
best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all 
cligarchiesy  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineerg^  do  what  tbey 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ^  They  may  freely 
trespass,  and  do  as  they  please;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no 
'not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them;  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  it ;  they  may  securely  do  it>  live  after  their  own  lawes,  and, 

•  Bohcitius,  ^  Turcis  ;  ft  Bredcnbach.  *>  flaphortnio.  «Qui  pccnniam 

lubent,  clati  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits,  brave  men  zt  arms :  all  rich  men  arc  geficrous, 
«oungiotis,  Stc.  *  Nummus  ait,  Pro  me  nubat  Comubia  Romae.  •  Non 

^itapud  mortalcs  nllum  excellcntius  ccrtamen;  non  inter  celercs  celcrrimo,  noa  hj^ 
ter  Tobustos  robustissiroo,  &c,  'Quidquid  libct  l^et. 
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for  their  mntiy^  get  pardons,  indalgenccs,  redeem  thief  souled 

from  purgatory   ana  hell   it  self, clausum  possidet  area 

Jovem,  Let  them  be  Blpicures,  or  athei^tSj  libertines,  Macbi- 
avelians,  (as  often  they  are) 

*  Et  quamvis  pcrjufus  erlt^  sine  gentC)  cruentas, 

they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  if  iher 
U'ill  themselves^  ihey  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shall 
be  ^^ honourably  interred  in  Mausolean  tombesi-  commended  by 
poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected 

10  their  names'     ■  e  manibus  illh  nascevfitr  violce If  he 

be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have 
one  to  swear  (as  he-did  by  Claudius  emperour  in  Tacitus),  he 
i^aw  bis  soule  go  to  the  heaven,   and  be  miserably  lamented  at 
his  funeral.    Amhubalaruvi  collesia^  &c.    Trimalchionis  To-. 
panta^  in  Petronius,  redd  in  coelum  ablHy  went  right  to  hea- 
ven; (a  base  <)uean  \  '  Ihm  uouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy 
fniserie  io  have  a  penny  Jrotn  herj  and  why?  7nodo  nummos 
ftietiitj  she  measured  her  mony  by  the  burihel.    These  pre- 
Irogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are 
most  part  seeming  rich;  let  him  have  but  a  good  "^  outside, 
he  carryes  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  God,  as  *" Cyras  was 
amongst  the  Pcrtsians,  ob  splendidum  apparaium,  for  his  gay 
tyres*     Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes: 
in  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would 
give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming 
him  some  great  worshipful  man,  beleeve  it,  if  you  shall  ex  - 
atnine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of  no 
great  note,  my  ladies  laylor,  his  lordships  barber,  or  some  such 
gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk^  Sir  Petronell  Flash,  a  meer  out-side. 
Only  this  respect  iB  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he 
may  call  for  what  lie  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  (Trov.  15.  ]5j  all  his 
tlayes  are  miserable;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  and 
fbfsakeft,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit;  ^ prout  res  nobis Jluil^ 
ita  it  nftvtnxit  se  hahet :  ^rnony  gives  life  and  soule.  Though 
hfe  bfe  honest,  wise,  learned,  well  deserving,  noble  by  birtn, 
and  of  excellent  good  parts ;  yet,  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely 
to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  meanes,  he  is  con- 
tetnned,  neglected ;  frtislra  sapit^  inter  liieras  esnrit,  urnu- 
i;us  molestus*  ^ If  he  speak,  what  iabler  is  this?  (Eoclus.)  his 

^  Vior.  S&t.  5.  lib.  "2.  *■  Cum  tnoritur  dives,  concurrunt  undiqite  civcs :  Pan- 

aris ad  funus  Vix  est  ex  millibus  unus.  *  Et  modo  quid  fuit  ?  ignoscat  mih'i 

^niastuus!  noluisses  de  manii  ejus  numinos  accipeFc.  ^  He  that  wears  silk, 

H^in,  vdvet,  amd  ^old  bcli,  ftiust  needs  be  a  gentleman*  '  Eikt  sanguis  atque 

spiritus  pecunia  munaltbus.  ^Euripides*  f  Xenophon^  Cyropuru.  1.  6. 

^in  tenui  jam  est  facundUT  panno.  Juv. 
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nobility  without  wealth  is  ^projectd  vilior  alga,  and  he  not 
esteemed : 

Nos  viles  pulli,  oati  infelicibus  ovis ; 

if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,- 
villains,  and  vile  drudges;  ^tbr  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave, 
a  fooi,  a  wretch,,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye- 
gore:  say  poor,  ^pd  say  all :  they  are  born  to  labour,  tomiserie, 
to  carry  burdens  like  jumenls,  pw/ww  sterciis  comedere^  with 
.Ulysses  companions,  and  (as  Chremylus  objected  in  Aristo- 
phanes) *=  salem  lingere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  cha- 
uels,  **  carry  out  dirt  and  dunghils,  sweep  chimnies,,rub  horse- 
heels,  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  Turkes,  galley-slaves,  which  are 
bought  *and  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African  negroes,  or 
poor  ^  Indian  drudges,  gui  indies  hinc  indp  deferendis  oneribus 
occumlunt;  nam  quod  apud  nos  loves  et  as'wivehimtj  tra* 
huntj  &c^  id  omne  misellis  Indis,  &fc.  they  arc  ugly  to  be- 
hold, and,  though  earst  spr-uce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because 
poor :  « immundas  fortunas  cequum  est  sqiialorem  sequi ;  i]t 
is  ordinarily  so.  ^Others  eat  to  live,  lut  they  live  to  drudge; 
*  serinlis  et  misera  gens  nihil  iecusare  audet ;  a  servile  geuij-r 
ration,,  that  dare  retuse  no  task, 


>Heus  tu,  Dore, 


Cape  hoc  fiabellum,  ventulum  huic  facito^  dum  lavamus, 

Birrah,  blow  winde  upon  us  while  we  wash  ;  and  bid  your  feU 
low  get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning;  be  it  faire  or  fowl, 
he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter 
to  my  mistris ;  Sosia  ad  pistrinam;  Sosia  shall  tarry  at  home, 
and  grind  malt  all  day  long;  Tristan  thresh,  Thus  are  ihey 
commanded,  being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot- 
stools for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  oa 
horse-back,  or  as  ^  walls  for  them  to  piss  on*  They  ar^  comr 
Hionly  such  people,  rude,  silly,;  superslitiojus  jdeots,  nasty, 
unclean,  low§ie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  hunible;  and,  a$ 
*"Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Afirick,  nature  vili- 
'ores  sunt,  nee  apud  sttos  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes 
essent :  base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs, 
^  miser  am,  laloriosam,  calamitosam  vitam  agunf,  et  inopem, 

■  Hor.  *  Egerc  est  offen<!ere;    etindigerc  scelestuni/ esse.    Sat.    Meaip. 

*  Plaut  -  act.  4.  'Nullum  tain  barbarum,   tain  vile  munus  est,  quod  noa' 

lubentissime  obire  velit  gens  vili&sima.         f  iLaustus,  orat.  in  Hbpaniam.         ^LaoL 
descrip.  Asnericae.  i  Plautus.  ''Leo  Afer.  ca.  ult.  1.  1.  Kdunt,  non  ut 

bene  vivant,  sed  ut  fortiter  laborent.    Heinsius.  ^Munsterde  ru^tic|s  G^rmaoiae, 

■  Cosmog.  cap.  27.  lib.  9.  ,  ^  Ter.  EunucH.  ^  Pauper  paries  factus,  qucm 

canVculae  commliigant.  *"  Lib.^  1.  cap.  ult.  "  Deos  omnes  illis  infenso^ 

diceres:  tarn  pannosi,  fame  fra£li,  tot  ass i due  mails  afficiuntvir,  taxn^uaxn  Pccot^ 
quibus  splendor  rationis  exiM>rtuus, 

t 
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infelicem ;  rudiores  asinis,  nt  e  Irutis  plane  natos  dicas  i 
no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense, 
nought  but  barbarism  amongst  them ;  belluino  more  vivunt-^ 
neqne  calceos  gestanty  neque  vestes ;  like  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, they  go  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  the  soals  of  their 
feet  being  as  nard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  "Radzivilius  observed  at 
Dam'iata  in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserablie,  wretched^ 
unhappy  life,  ^  like  beasts  andjuTnents,  if  not  worse  (for  a 
^Spaniard  in  lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and 
an  hundred  tiegro  slaves  for  a  horse) :  their  discourse  is  scur- 
rility,  their  summum  bonum  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any 
slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo  :  inter  illos  pie* 
rique  latrinas  evacnant ;  alii  culinariam  curant ;  alii  sta^ 
lularios  agiinty  nrinatores  ;  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  &<;^ 
like  those  people  that  dwell  in  the  '*  Alps,  chimney-sweepers, 
jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues,  they  labour  hard 
some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to  eat : 
for  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  *beggery,  fulsome 
Hastiness,  scjualor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hun* 
ger  and  thirst,  pedicuhrum  et  puficum  numerum  (as^he  well 
followed  it  in  Aristophanes)  fleas  and  lice?  pro  pallia, vestem 
lacerarriy  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caputs 
rags  for  his  rayment,  ind  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  caihedrdy 
ruptce  caput  urnce^  he  sitg  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block, 
for  a  chair,  et  malvce  rnmos  pro  panibus  comedit,  he  drinks 
water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hog,  or  sorapji 
like  a  dog :  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  qfficiturj  qvi$  non  pufabit  in* 
saniam  esse^  inf'elicitatemque P  (as  Chremylus  concludes  his 
speech)  as  we  poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take 
our  life  to  be  « infelicity,  miserie,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villainn, 
hunger- starved  begKers,wandring rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves, 
and  day-labourinff  drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed 
upon  by  **  poling  officers  for  breaking  lawes,  by  their  tyrannizing 
landlords,  so  flead  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  *  exactions,  that 
though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  Genius,  they 
cannot  live  in  some  ^countreys;  but  what  they  have  is  instantly 
Itaken  from  them  ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drud- 
ges, to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety, 

*  Peregrin.  HIeros.  ^  Nihil  omnlno  meliorem  vit^  degunt,  quam  ferae  la 

sUvis,  jumenta  in  terris.   Leo  Afer.  *  BanhoIomaDus  aCasa.  <*  Ortelius, 

ia' Helvetia.  Qui  habitant  in  Cxsia  valle  ut  plurimutn  latorqi,  in  OscelU  valle 
cuItroruXD  fabri,  fumarii  in  Vigetia,  sordidum  genus  hominum,  quod  repurgandls 
caxninifi  victum  parat.  «  I  write  not  this,  any  wayesto  upbraid,  or  scoife  at, 

or  misuse  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pirty  them,  by  expressirg,  &c*  ^  Chre- 
mylus, Act.  4.  Plut.  c  Paupertas  durum  onus  miseris  mortalibus.  *>  Vexl^ 
censura  columbas.  ^Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et  six  cinque  solvere  nolunt:  Omi 
ubus  est  notum  quoin  ire  solvere  totum.   <         ^  Scandiai  Africa,  Lituaoia. 
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takes  aiL*ay  their  sleep  (Sirae.  31.  \J;  it  m^kcs  them  weary  of 
their  lives :  when  they  have' taken  alt  pains,  done  their  utmost 
«nd  honest  endeavours^  if  they  be  cast  behind  bv  sickness,  or 
over-taken  with  yeares,  Qoman  piitiesthem;  hard-hearted  an4 
merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distress- 
ed, to  beg,  steal,  mnrmur,  and  ^  rebel,  or  else  starve,  Tbt 
feeling  and  feare  of  this  nnserie  compelled  those  old.Romans^ 
vvhom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  goveruoiirs—p 
outlawes,  and  rebels  in  mpst  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms; 
and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uprores,  murmarings,  seditions, 
rebellions,  thefts,  mjirders,  mutinies,  jarrs  and  contentions  \\\, 
every  common-wealth,  grudging,  repining,  complaining,  dis-r 
content  in  each  private  family,  bec^ius^  they  want  meanes  tg 
Irve  according  to  ^eir  callings^  bnng  up  their  children  \  it 
breaks  their  hearts^  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater 
lYiiserie  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knights  living,  a  gentkinail  I 
yeomans,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  plane  requires, 
poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosive  to  all  kindes  of  men^ 
especially  to  such  as  have  beei?  in  good  and  flourishing  estate^ 
are  suddainly  distressed,  ^ nobly  born,  Ijberally  brought  up, 
and,  by  some  disaster^  and  casualty,  miserably  dejected.  For 
Ihe  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  they  have  base  a^indes 
correspondent-r-^like  beetles,  e  stercore  orH^  e  slercore  victits^ 
in  stercore  delicium-^zs  they  were  obscurely  borp^nd  br^d,  sa 
they  delight  and  live  in  obscenity ;  they  ire  ixot  sq  throughly 
touched  with  it.  • 

AngQstas  unlmas  angustoiu  pectore  verdant. 

Yea  (that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments)  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellowes, 
most  pari  negiected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor  ^Te- 
rence  in  Rome  was  by  Seipio,  Lselius,  and  Furius,  his  great 
and  noble  friends. 

'— ^•'^'— Nihil  Publi us 


-*»-W^F-W»"W«     —  ^1 


Scipio  profuiti(  nil  ei  Laelius,  nil  Furius, 

Tres  per  idepi  tempua  qui  agitabant  nobiles  faciilime. 

HorviQi  ille  oper^  Qe  domum  quidem  habuit  condactitIam« 

'Tis  generally,  so  j 

^  Teropora  si  fuerint  oubilg^  sqlv^  erisj 
he  1$  left  cold  and  comfortless; 

Nullas  ad  adoai^sas  iblt  amicus  opesj 
Jill  flee  from  him,  a3  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall 

«  Montaigne,  in  bis  EssayeSy  sp«aks  of  ccitain  Indians  in  France,  t|at,l)ei(^Mli^ 
flow  they  liked  the  countrey,  woudered  how  a  ivw  rich  men  ^tild  keep  so  many 
poor  xncn  in  subjection,  thac  ibey  di(^  not  cut  ih^ir  thrQ^.  *  ^^^^i-«^tji;^  il»i4B9» 
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on  their  heaik.  Prov.  19.  4.  Poverty  separates  them  from 
iheir  »  neigkbmtrs : 

*'Dum  fortuna  favet,  vultum  servatis^  amici: 
Cum  cecidit,  turpi  vcrtitis  ora  fug^. 

Whirst  forttme  favoured,  friends,  you  stiiilM  on  mc. 
But,  when  she  Acd;  a  friend  I  could  not  see. 

Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  he  poor,  *  every  man  contemns  h'lmp 
insnhs  over  him,  pppresseth  him,,  scoffes  at,  aggravates  hif 
niiserie. 

^  Quum  cceplt  quassata  domtis  subsldere^  partep 
In  proclinatas  cmne  recunahit  onus. 

When  once  the  tottering  bouse  hegins  fo  ftfariak. 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct* 

Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest 
friends:  (Prov.  i9.  7)  kis  brethren  kaie  bim^  if  he  hepaort 
''onines  vicini  oderunt^  his  neighbours  hade  him  {Pnov.  14> 
SO) :  ^  0972126^  me  noti  ac  igvoti  deserunt^  (as  he  complained  in 
Itie  comoedy)  fi  lends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Wisich  « 
l&ost  grievous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous ; 

Nil  hab'et  infelix  paupcrtas  durias  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit: 

they  must  endure  ^jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part,  to  get  a  meals  meat: 

^  Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  ct  pati. 

He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  Ccvmdesipierdihusdesipere^ 
salth  'Euripides),  slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  mans  humqurs,  to  win  and  please,  &c* 
and  be  buffeted,  when  he  haib  all  done  (as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanthius  ^in  Homer),' be  revilecl,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for 
^  pete /itiorumstult itid  perferenda  est y  and  may  not  so  much  as 
mutter  against  it."  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain;  for,  as  the 
saying  is,  necessitas  cogit  ad  turpia ;  poverty  alone  make«. 
men  theeves,  febels,  murderers, traitours,  assassinates,  f^becatise 
of  pdverty,  we  have  sinned^  EccluSf  27.  I)  swear  and  forswear, 
"bear  false  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I  sa,y,  to  adr- 
vantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  iheir  necessities :  ^culp^B 
sceleri^()7ie  magistra  est :  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  Aifts, 
what  will  he  liot  do  ? 

si  miserum  fbrtuna  Sinoopm 


t^ihxit,  van.um  etiam  mendacemque  improba  ingeC : 

«  ^ov.  19.  7.  thofxgh  h<:  be  instaat,  yet  they  will  not.        *»  Poaro&ius.        ^-No^ 

«5t,  (}ui  doleat  vicem  :  ut  Fetrus  Cbristum*  yvnaast  sehprninemnon  novisfe.    ^  Ovili, 

in  Tritt.  «<Hoftt.  '  Ter.  Eumicbus,  act.  2.  I  Qjuid  quckd  m»tefi»n 

,'jprmhtttMHsvDa^  jocaodii'  Si  toga  sordid*  aixi  Juv.  Sa(L  i.  '     ^    ^Hot*  ^-la 

i>j^ni».  *  Ody'ss.  17.  *  W«n.  »  Mtntuan, 
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be  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk,  for* 
sake  rehgion,  abjure  God  and  all :  nulla  tarn  korrenda  produ 
Hoy  qtiam  Mi  lucri  caussd  (saith  *Leo  Afer)  perpetrate nolint. 
^ Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  theevhh^  sacrilegious^  Jillhy^ 
tvickedj  and  mischievous;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  tibt  been  in  want)  to 
take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell 
his  tdnffue,  heart,  hand,  &c.  to  be  ehurlish,  hard,  unmerci- 
ful, uncivil,  to  use  indirect  meanes  to  help  his  present  estate. 
It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men  ty- 
rannize, -landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vul- 
tures, physitians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen 
lyers,  honest  men  theeves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to 
prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  sort 
to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and 
complain.  A  great  temptation  to  all  mischiefe,  it  cpmpels 
fiome  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to 
dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more 
plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges, 
(praxi  rerum  criminaL  c,  M^J  hath  some  notable  examples 
of  such  counterfeit  cranks;  and  every  village  almost  will  yeeld 
abundant  testimonies  amongst  us;  we  have  duipmei^ers, 
^Abraham  men.  Sec.  And  (that  which  is  the  extent  of  miseric) 
it  enforceih  them,  throuo-h  ano:uish  and  wearisomeness  of  their 
lives,  to  make  away  themselves :  they  had  rather  be  hanged^ 
drowned^  &c.  than  to  live  without  meanes. 

*In  mare  cetiferum,  no  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 
Desili,  ct  a  celsis  coi  rue,  Cyrne,  jugis. 

Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck,   * 

Or  drown  thy  self  i*th*  sea. 
Than  suffer  irksome  poverty  :— 

Go  make  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old,  (as  I  finde  it  registred  in  ^^Athenaeus)  sup- 
ping in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said 
1^  was  no  marvail  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  valiant  men  ;Jhr 
his  parly  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  swords  point,  (arid  so 
would  any  man  in  his  wits)  than  live  with  suck  base  dyei,  or 
lead  so  wretched  a  life.  '  In  Japona,  *tis  a  common  thing  to 
Stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort;  which 

•  Dc  AfricS,  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.        '    ^  4.  de  legtbus*    Furacissima  paupertas,  sacri* 
Icga,  turpis,  llagitlosa,  omnium  malorum  opifex.  «  Theognis.  *  Dipno- 

sophist.  lib.  12.  Millies  potius  moritunim  (si  quis  sibi  mente  constaret)  quaxn  tarn 
vil^  et  aerumnosi  victua  coibmunionem  habere.  ^  *  Gasper  Vilela.  Jesuita,  ^iat* 
Japea.  lib. 
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Ariatotle  commeiKk.  In  that  civil  commonweahh  of  CJhina^ 
^  the  mother  strangled  ber  child,  if  she  be  not  ab}e  to  bring  it 
up,  and  bad  riifther  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  isnch 
zniseFre  as  poor,  men  do.  Arnobiios  (M.  7.  itdver^s  geiUesJ^* 
*»Lactantius  (lib.  5.  cap.  Qj,  objects  as  mtich  to  those  apcientf 
Greeks  and  Romans :  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild 
leasts  J  strangle^  or  kftbck  out  their  brains  against  a  stone, 
in  such  cases.  Ifvve  may  give  credit  to  ^'Munster,  amongst, 
us  Christians,  111  Lituania  they  voluntarjfy  mancipate  and  seU 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid 
hunger  and  beggery  :  '^raany  make  away  tbemselves  in  this  ex-' 
tremity.  Apicius,  the  Roman,  when  be  cast  up  bis  accounts, 
and  found  but  100000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself,  for  feare 
he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Foreatus,  in  his  medicinal 
observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  that,  being  d'estttnte  of  mcanes,' became  bollr  melatn-* 
choly, and,in adi?jcontentpd humour, massacretMhemselves;  an- 
other of  a.mefchant,  feamed,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but, 
out  of  a  deep  appreliension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  sea„  would  nor 
fceperswaded  but  (as  *Ventidiu«,  inr  the  poet)  he  should  dye  a 
be^e^.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  confcKide  of  poor  men, 
that,  though' tfity  hav'e  good  ^parts,  tney't^ahnot  shewormakc' 
use  of  them  :  ^ab  inopia  ad  virtutem  obseptae^t  via;  'tis  hard 
for  a  poor  man  to  **  rise; 

Haud  facile  emergunt^  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
.  Kes  ang^UGtB  datni  : 

the  wisdomeofihe  poof  is  despised^  and  hiswatds  are  not  keatS 
(Ecclcs.  9.  16^  :  his  wofkes  are  rejected,  contemned  forth^' 
basen^s  and  obscurilV  of  the  author  j  though  laudable  and^ 
good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

Nulla-  phwem  dlu,  neqne  vivere>  carmina  possunt^ 
Qa9^  icribuAtur  »Qu«e  potoribua. 

Poor  men  cannot  please:  their  actions,  cbunsells, consultations^ 
projects,  arevilifled  in  the  world's  esteem:  amittunt  consilium 
in  rcy  which  GnathoIcMig  since  observed*  ^Sapiens  crepidas 
siihi  rmnqueim^Nec soUaSj^fecit ;  a  wise.man never cobledshooes;" 
as  Tie  said  of  old^  but  Kow  doth  he  prove  it?  I  am  sure  we 
iinde  it  otherwise,  in  our  dayesj  ^pruiriosis  horret  Jfacundid 
pannis.  Homer  biinself  mus<t  beg,«  if  he.  want  mean^s,  and  (as^i 

•  Mat.  Kic^ius,  expedit.  in  Slnas,  lib.  1.  c.  S.  _  ^  Vos  Romani  procr^atos  (V^ 
nos  fcris  et*canibus  cxpohlt's,  nunc  stratiguTatii,  relirrsaxum  eliditi$,  &c.  «  Cos- 
ihog.  4.  lib.  cap.  S2.  Vendunt  Uberos  victu  ^rentes,  tamqtiam  p«cora,  tnterdum  cf 
seipsos,  Xit  apud  d  ivites  saiurenttir cibis.  ^Vel  bonotum  desperat^one vcl  inalorum 
pefpn^^oiie  fracti  e(  fattg^ti,  plureji  violehtu  manus  sibi  inferunt.  •  Upr.  *  In- 
genio'pot«hitn  su^Miras  voliure'  p«it  area :  I7t  me  fAuina' levat,  iiC  gtdVe'mei|;te'oAui« 
s  TerenL  ^  Juvcpal*  Sat.  ^  *  Hor.  Sat.  S.  lib.  1.  ^  Petronius. 

Vol,  I.  Bt 
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by  report,  sometimes  he  did)  ^  go  from  door  to  door^  andsmg 
baliadsj  with  a  company  of  loyes  about  him.  This  common 
mis^erie  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  miake  them  discontent 
a^d  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,,  wayward^  peevish,  like 
a-  weary  traveller^  (for 

^  Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt) 

sill!  murmuring  and  repining.  Obinopiammorosi  sunt^  quU 
ins  est  male,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that 
cOmicall  poet  well  secuhds — 

*  Omnes,  qaibus  res  sunt  minus  secundae,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspiciosi^  ad  coi^tameliam  omnia  accipiunt  raagis;    ^ 
.  :   'Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  -negligi : 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  tbey  are  more  suspitious  and  apt  to 
xnistaKC}  they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reaison  of  their 
miserie;  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits,  in  such  cases, 
withdraw  themselves  from  alfcompany,  as  that  comoedian*^Te-. 
rence  is  said  to  have  .dope;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be 
fdrs^giken  and  poor^  h<i  yoluntarily  banished  himself  to  ^tym- 
p'hflilus,  a  base  town  in,Arcadi%.and  there  miserably  dyedi 


"Hd  sumiiiam  inopiam  fedactus  : 


Itaque  e  conspectu  omnium  abiit^  Graeclae  in  terram  nltimittx]. 


u. 


Neither  is  it  without  cause  ;  for  we  see  menrcommonly  respect- 
ed according  to  their^mcanes^  {* an  dives  sit, .  omnes  ^tusrunt;^ 
nemo,  an  bonusj2J\Q.  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ^Philo- 
poemen  the  oratour  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so 
homely  attired.  ^Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Casci- 
lius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  ^  Dante,  that  famoa^ 
Italian  poet,  by  reason  hi&  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be 
admitted  to  sit  down  at  .a  feast.  Gnatbo  scorned  his  old  f^i- 
liar  friend,  because  of  his  appare];  '  hominem  video  pannis 
dnnisqiie  obsitum ;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  prce  me.  Kin{( 
Perseus,  bvercome,  sent  a  letter  to  ^PaullusjEmilius  the  Roman 
general,  "  Perseus  P.  Consuli  S."  "h^t  he  scorned  him  an/ 
answer,  tacite  exprobfansfortunamsudm  (saith  mine  author), 
upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fbrtuntf.  "  Carolus  Pugnax, 
that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  duKe  of 
£xeter,  ^xird^  run  after  his  horse  like  a  lackey^  and  would  take 

*  Herodotus,  vita  ejus.  Scaliger,  in  poet.  Fotentiorum  xdes  ostiatifn  adiens,  all* 
qiiid  accipiel)at,  caneas  carmine  sua,  coifcomkante  eufia  pueroruxn  cboro.  *  Pltu- 
tus,  Amph.  «  Ter.  Act.  4.  Seen.  3.  Addph.  Hegio.  *  Donat  vita  ejus, 

•Euripides.        '  Plutarch,  vita  ejus*  %  Vit.  Tcr.        *  Coroesius,  lib.  %  c  31. 

^oale.       ^  Tcr,  tunwch.  Act.  2.  Sc«x.  2.       k  JLiv.  dec,  5.  U  ««        *  Comineusi 
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no  notice  of  him  :  *  *tis  the  common' fashion  of  the  world  :  so 
that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discontent,  melancho* 
ly,  aild  complain  of  their  present  miserie ;  and  all  may  pray 
with  b  Solomon,  Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty  $ 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me^ 

\ 

SUBSECT.  VIF. 

An  heap  of  otiier  Accidents  causing  Melancholy ,  Death  of 

Friends,  Losses,  &c» 

IN  this  labyrinth  of  accidental!  causes,  the  farther  I  wander^ 
the  more  intricate  I  iinde  the  pass^e;  nzu/to  ambages  $  and 
new  causes,  as  so  many  by*paths,  oirer  themselves  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter 
for  Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred  and  point  only 
at  some  few  of  the  chiefest; 

Death,  of  Friends,]    amongst  which,  loss  and   death   of 
friends  may  challenge  a  first  place,  Multi  tristantur  {siS^ViveB 
well  observes)  post  delicias,  convivia,  diesfestos;  many  are 
melancholy  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry  meeting,  or  some 
pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  them- 
selves, without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  com- 
panions; some,  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall 
shortly  see  again,  weep   and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a 
cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to  school 
after  holidayes.     Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus^  sic  discessus 
afflixit^  (which  *^Tullie  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so 
welcom^to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montanus  (consiL 
)3^2^makes  mention  of  acountrey-woman,that,  parting  withher 
friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melancholy  for 
many  yeares;  and  Trallianus,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst 
our  good  wives;  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than 
his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on  presently 
with  sighs  and  tears  ;  "  he  is  either  robbed  or  dead ;  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befaln  him:"  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  minde,  till  they  see  him  again.     If  pact- 
ihg  of  friends,  absence  alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects, 
what  shall  death  do,   when  they  must  eternally  be  separa.ted, 
^never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment 
for  the  time,   that  it  takes  away  tbeir  appetite,  desire  of  lifei 

*  He  that  hath  $1.  per  annum  coming  ki  more  than  others,  scorns  him  that  hath  less, 
tQ(l4s  a  better  man.      ^  Pxqv.  SO.  8.        *  De  aiumft.  cap.  dc  mociore.        '  Lib*  29. 

Bbs 
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e3(tii;iguisbeth  ail  deiightSs  it  cauaetb  deep  sighs  and  groans^ 
te^rs^  exclamatioaSy 

(O  dulce  germen  matris  \  o  sanguis  meoa ! 
EJb^eu  !  tepentes^  &c.— — — p  flos  lener !) 

h6wlmg,  roring,  many  bitter  pangs, 

(*  Lamentis  gemituque  et  foemineo  ulalatu 
Tecta  fremunt) 

and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  *  they 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  contittually  in  their  eys,  ol* 
versantes  imagines^  as  Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mo- 
thers ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him,  Quod  nimis  mu 
setivSwUy  noc facile  credunt ;  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father, 
that  guod  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their 
siinaes:  toitis  animus  hac  una  cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the. 
year  long,  as  *  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  m^/Ain^  1 5ce 
Vlr^inius,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with  Virgtnius,  &c. 

*  Te  sine,  vge  misei:o  naihi,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesque  rosae,  nee  dulce  rnbens  hyacinthus; 
Nullos  nee  myrtus^  nee  launia^  spirat  odorcs. 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carrycd 
Heaalong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  \n  this  case,  that  brave  dis- 
creet men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep 
like  children  many  moneths  together,  as  ^  if  that  they  to  water 
would^  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone:  they  are 
gone  1 

AbstuHt  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo ! 

what  shall  I  do  ^ 

Quis  dabit  in  kcrymas  fbntem  mibi  ?  quis  satis  altos- 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  ? 
Exhaurit  pieta^  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
Pectoca^  nee  plenos  avida  sinit  edere  questus ; 
Ijilagna  adeo  jactura  premil^  &c. 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives  ?  who  lends  me  groans^ 
Deep  sighs,  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 
Mine  eys  are  dry,  my  breast  in  peeces  tora  | 
My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn. 

So  Stroza'iilius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicediup^^ 
bewails  his  fathers  death ;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  iu 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  in  this  j  he  yeeld| 
wholly  to  sorrow. 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  mails  5  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
lAdomitua  quondam  vigor  et  copatantia  mentis, 

*  Y***^;  i*  -*"•    *  '****'  mortuos  connf  astantw,  et  fiHos,  &c.  Maicelkn  Bdoi^li 

•  *P»f^l.8«Virgmium  video,  audio  i-dcfuaaumcoeito.alloquor.      ^C^pluiains 
Ciscm,  •Chaucer.  011  r 
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How  doth  'Qdintilian  eotiiplain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  dig- 
spair  alpost T  Cardan  lament  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de  U* 
Ms  propriisy  and  elsewhere  in  many  olher  of  his  tracts,  *»  S% 
Ambrose  his  brothers  death  1  ("an  ego  possum  non  cogitare  dif 
/e,  aut  sine  lacrymis  cositnre  P  0  amari  dies  f  o  Jlebiles  tJoc- 
tes!  (ic.)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria!  jfO  Jetk)- 
rejiiy  &c,  flos  recenSi  ptdtulafis^  (ic.)  Alexander,  k  ttiaii  btr 
a  most  mvinciblc  courage,  after  Hrpbttstion's  delth,  (ai 
Curtius  relates)  iriduum  jaaiit  ad  moriendum  ohslinatUs^  lay 
three  dayes  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  wttn 
him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sifep.  ,The  womatt 
-that  communed  with  Esdras,  fUb.  9.  cap,  \0)  when  her  ^oii 
fell  down  dead,  fled  into  tlie  Jieldi  and  would  not  return  in(6 
the  city f  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  vor  drink^ 
but  mourn  and  fait  until  she  dyed.  Rachel  wept  for  her  chiU 
dren^  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  Huere  not 
(Matt.  3. 18).  So  did  Adrian  the  emperonr  bewail  hisAntinoui} 
Hercules,  Hylas^;  Orpheus,  Eurydice ;  David,  Absolon ;  (O 
my  dear  son  Absolon)  Austin,  his  mother  Monica;  Niobe,  her 
children,  insomuch,  that  ithe  "" poets  faigned  het  to  be  turned 
into  a  stone,  as  being,  stupified  through  the  extremity  of 
griefe.  ''iEgeus,  si^nolugubri  filii  consternatus^  in  mare  se 
prceclpitem  dcdit,  impatient  o\  sorrow  for  his  sons  dealh^ 
drowned  himself.  Our  late  physitians  are  full  of  such  exam* 
pies.  Montanus  (consiL  Q4^J  *had  a  patient  troubled  with  this 
mfirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  yeares  to- 
gether: Trincavellius  (L  ]«  c.  14^  hath  such  another,  almost 
m  despair,  after  his  *'mo*hers  departure,  ut  seferme  prdeci^ 
pitem  daret,  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  him- 
self; and  (in  his  fifteenth  counsel!)  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty 
yeares  of  age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death; 
and,  cured  t)y  Phalopius,  fell  many  yeares  after  into  a  relap^ 
by  the  suddain  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had)  and  couM 
never  after  be  recovered*  The  fury  of  this  passion  ia  so  violeitl 
sometimes,  that  it.daunts  whole  kingdomes  and  cities*  V6spa# 
sian's  death.was  pittifully  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empirt) 
totus  orbis  lugevaty  saith  Aurelius  Victor*  Alexander  cotn^ 
manded  th^  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  dowp^  mful^ 
and  horses  to  have  their  manes  ^horn  off,  and  manv  common 
aouldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hephasstion's  death  | 
which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars :  when  ^a  great 
Cham  dyethy  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and 

•  Pracfat lib.,6.  *Lib.  deobltu  Satyri  fratrii;  «Oyid.  Met.  'Wut  vl- 
ti  ejus.  •  Nobilis  mationa  melancholica  ob mortem  mariti.  '  £x  iftairls  obiti^ 
in  desperatlonem  incldit.       t  Matthias  a  Michou.  Boter.  Amphltlieat. 
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horses^  all  they  meet;  and^  among  those  *  pagan  Indians,  their 
wives  and  servants  voluntarily  dye  with  them.  Leo  Decimus 
V^as  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  (as 
Joviiis  gives  out)  ^communis  salus,  pubUcahilaritas^  the  com* 
mon  safety,  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty, 
dyed  with  him ;  tamquam  eodem  sepulcro  cum  Leone  condiia 
lugebantur;  for  it  was  a  goldea  age  whilst  he  lived;  ^but, 
after  bis  decease,  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbara  vis,  et 
fceda  vastiias,  et  dira  malorum  omnium  incommoda,  wars, 
plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Caesar  dyed, 
saith  Paterculus,  orbis  ruinam  timueramus^  we  were  all  afraid, 
as  if  heaven  bad  fallen  upon  our  heads.  **  Budseus  records,  how 
that,  at  Lewis  the  twelfth  his  death,  tarn  subita  mutatio,  ut 
qui  prius  digito  caelum  attingere  videbantur,  nunc  humi  dere* 
pente  serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceresy  they  that  were  erst  in 
heaven,  upon  a  suddain,  as  if  they  had  been  planet-strucken, 
lay  grovehug  on  the  ground ; 

'  Concassis  cecidere  antmis,  cea  froqdibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapstsi 

they  look't  like  cropt  trees. 

^At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henry  the  se- 
cutid  French  kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses, 
but  in  that  room  where  she  was;  the  senatours  all  seen  ia 
black ;  and  for  a  twelve  moneths  space  throughout  the  qUj/, 
they  were  forbid  to  dance. 


-'  Non  ulli  pastes  ilHs  egere  diebns 


Frigida,  Daphni>  boves  ad  flamlna;  nulla  nee  anmem 
Li^vit  quadrapes,  nee  gramtnis  attigit  herbam. 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England ,  for  our  Titus,  delicia 
humani  generis,  Prmce  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  onr 
dearest  friends  lives  had  extialed  with  his!  ^'Scanderb^'s 
death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  word,  as 
•be  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally 
!;lad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immorta- 
iter  gementes,  we  are,  divers  of  us,  aa  so  many  turtles,  eter* 
nally  dejected  with  it. 

*  JLo.  Vcrtotnan.  M.  Polos  Venetus,  lib.  1.  c.  54.  Penmunt  eos  quos  in  vi&  ob* 
nios  habent,  diceotes,  Ite,  et  domino  nostra  regi  servite  in  alia  vita.  Nee  una  in  ho- 
tnines  ioianiunt,  sed  in  equos,  &c.  ^  Vit.  ejus.         <  Lib.  4.  vitx  ejus.     Auieam 

Ktatcm  condidcrat  ad  humani  generis  salutem,  quum  nos  statini  ab  optimi  principis 
escessu  vcre  ferream  pateremur,  famem,  pesteift,  &c.  '  Lib:  5.  deasse.  *  Maph« 
'Onelios,  Itinerario.  Ob  annnm' integrum  a  cantu,  tripudils,  et  saltationibus,  tota 
civitat  abstineie  jubetur.  t  Virg.         ^  $ce  Barktius,  de  viti  et  oU  Scanderb^« 

lib.  Ubisi  »Mattb.  Palis. 
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There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of 
temporal  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may 
go  hand  in  hand  with  theprecedcnt*  Loss  of  time,  loss  of  ho* 
nour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes  will  much 
torment ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  torment  like  unto 
it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischiefe : 

*  Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris ; 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eys,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causeth  habitual  melancholy  it  self^r 
Guianerius  (tract.  \b.  5J  repeats  this  for  an  especiall  cause  i 
^loss  of  frittidsj  and  loss  of  aoods,  make  many  men  melan^ 
cholyy  fas  I  have  often  seen)  by  continual  meditation  of  such 
things.     The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Vilianovanus  inculcates, 
(Breviar,  L  \.  c.  \%J  ex  rerum  amissione,  damno,  amicorum 
morte,  &€.    Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad  $  to  be  sans 
argentf  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.    Many 
persons  are  affected  like  <^Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who.  if  they 
have  a  good  scimeter,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm, 
than  their  weapon  hurt :  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than 
their  goods:  and  thegriefe  that  cometh hence,  qontinueth  long, 
(saith  <*  Plater)  andf  out  of  many  dispositions,  procureth  an 
habit,  'Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  yong  man  of  twen- 
ty two  yeares  of  age,  that  so  became  metancholy  ob  amissam  pe* 
cuniamf  for  a  sum  of  mony  which  he  had  unhappily  lost. 
Sckenkius  hath  suchanotherstory  of  one  melancholy,  because 
he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  build- 
ing.    ^  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opUms  et 
castris  a  rege  Stephanoy  spoyled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen, 
m  doloris  absorptus^  atque  in  amenttam  versus,  indecentut 
fecit,  through  gnefe,  ran  mad,  spake  and  did  he  knew  not  what  ^ 
Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  eases,  through  anguish 
of  min^,  to  make  away  themselves*     A  poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a 
neat  s epigram)  but,  finding  bv  chance  a  pot  of  mony,  flung 
away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home ;  but  be  that  hid  the 
gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which 
the  other  man  had  left^  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  condiderat',  postquam  Don  repent  aurum, 
Aptavit  collo^  quern  reperit^  laqueum. 

< 

•  Juvjmal.  ^  Multi,  qui  res  amatas  perdldennt,  ut  filios,  opes,  non  sperantes  fe* 
caperare,  propter  assiduam  tallum  consiaerationem  n>elancholici  fiunt,  ut  ipsevidi. 
<  Scanihurstus,  Hib.  Hist  'Cap.  S.  Melancholia  semper  venit  ob  jacturam  pccui 

aiae,  victoriae  repulsam,  moitem  liberorum,  quibus  longo  post  tempore  animus  tor* 
i|iU!Uur  )  et  a  dispositione  fit  babitiu.     *  Consil.  26.      '  Nubrigensis.      f  £pig.  28L 
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Such  ftr^n  a<;cidentS  can  want  an4  penury  fkrodii^.  Be  it  by 
sm:etyshipi  sbipwrack)  firo^  spc^yl  and  pUlagc'of  soulcliera,  or 
wikti  loss  soever^  it  boots  not ;  it  wilf  work  the  like  efFect>  the 
9$mt  ilesolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  per- 
ftQiis*  The  Romany  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battel  of 
Cannae,  ibe  men  amazed  fbrfeare,  t;he  stupid  women  tore  their 
hair  and  cryed ; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus, 
and  bravest  souldiers,  w^re  slain  by  the  Turk«s :  luctus  publicus^ 
He* — the  Venetians,  when  their  forces  w  ere  overcome  bv  the 
French  kinff  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope, 
empetDur,  an  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
faeraid  denounced  opea  war  in  the  senate,  Lauredane^  Fene^ 
iorum  dux^  &c.  ana  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Fo* 
mm  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now  nothing 
left  but  the  city  of  Venice  it  self,  et  urhi  quoque  ipsi  (saith 
^Bembps)  iimendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  like- 
wise to  be  feared;  tantus  repente  dolor  omnes  lenuit^  uf  nun^ 
quant  alias,  He.  they  were  piutifully  plunged,  never  betor«  in 
' such  lamentable  distress,  i^nno  1 327 ,  when  Rome  was  sacked 
by  Burbonius,  the  common  souldiers  made  such  spoyl,  thai 
faire  ^churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and 
bookes  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  reliques,  costly 
pictures  defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  Carpets,  &c, 
trampled  in  the  dirl;  *^  their  wives  and  lovdiest  daughters 
eonstuprated  by  every  base  cullion  (asSejanus  daughter  was  by 
the  hangman  in  pyblikc)  before  their  fathers  and  husbands 
faces;  noblemens  children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  re- 
served for  pinces  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  soul* 
dier,  and  Kept  for  concubines;  senatours  and  cardinals  them« 
pelves  drag'd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments^ 
to  confess  where  their  mony  was  hid ;  the  resty  miu*dered  on 
heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets;  infants  brains  dashed  out 
Vefore  their  mothers  ey^.  A  lamentable  sigb(  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  pity  so  suddainly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  9  beggit^' 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  erst  lived  in^U  manner  of 
(^lightB.  ^Those  proud  palaces,  that  tym  now  vaunted  their 
tops  up  to  keapen,  were  defected  as  Itm  as  Ml  in  an  instanl^ 
Wbo^  will  not  such  miserie  make  discontent?  Terence  tbo 
poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  bis  oomiedies, 
which  suffered  sbipwrack.  When  a  pour  man  bath  made  many 

*  XJb.  8t  Vienet,  |ip|.  ^  TcQlplftOffopiBfatli  puda^,  spbliyte,  in  stabula  equorum 
^  asinorum  versa,  StCf  Infulac  humi  conculcatae  pedibus,  ftc*  *  Inociilismaii* 
torum  dUcctlssiroa:  conju^  ab  jFIispanorum  lixis  constupratc  sunt.  FUiae  magifih 
tu^  thoris  dc&tinata;,  &c.  '  Ita  fastu  ante  unum  mensem  turgida  civitay,  iX  P9C0« 

niinibHf  f^hm  pu]s»r^  vis?)  a4  wiilQi  u$^ue  pacici«  diebus  deJcctSf 
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hungry  meals,  got  together  a  small  sum,  which  he  loseth  la 
an  instant — 't  schollar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no  pur- 
pose, his  labours  lost,  &c. — how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may 
conclude?,  with  Gregory,  iemporalium  amor  qvantum  afficit, 
cum /uBret  possession  lantunij  ,quum  subtrahituVy   writ  dolor  ^ 

riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as 
they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Fearefrom  ominous  accidents^  destinies  foretold  A  Next  to 
sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  teare;  for, 
besides  those  terrours  which  I  have  ■  before  touched,  and  many 
other  feares  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a  superstitious  feare, 
(one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  feare  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  bv  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trou- 
ble many  of  us,  (Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  pra>sag%t  mali.J 
as,  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse 
gnaw  our  clothes:  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  the  nose,  the  salt 
fells  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.  with 
many  such,  which  Delrio  (Tom.  2.  lH.  3.  sect.  4  J,  Austin 
Niphus  (in  his  hook  de  jiugmiisj ,  Polydore  Virg.  (i.  3.  de 
ProdigiisJ  Sarisburiensis  (Pohjcrat.L  I.e.  J  3.^,  discuss  at 
large.  They  are  so  much  affected,  that  with  the  very  strength 
of  imagrnation,  feare,  and  the  divels  craft,  ^  they  pull  those 
inisfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads^  ana  that  which 
iheyfearey  shatl  come  upon  them^  as  Solomon  foretelleih  (Pror, 
10.24),  and  Isay  denouncelh  (664  4),  which  M"^  they  could 
neglect  and  cdntemn,  would  not  come  to  pass.  Eornm  vires 
nostra  resident  opinione^  ui  morli gravitas  cpgrot annum  cogi^ 
tatione;  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed, 
more  or  less.  N.  N.  dat  pcenas,  saith  **  Crato  of  such  a  one; 
utinam  non  attraheret:  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it 
■  himself. 

'  Dvm  fata  faglmus,  fata  stulti  incurrimus  ^ 

the  thing  that  I  feared^  saith  Job,  is  fain  upon  me. 

A»  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their 
fortunes*  or  ill  destmies  fbre*seen ;  multos  angU  pr^Bscieniia 
mahrum^  th«  fore- knowledge  of  what  sbaU  come  to  pass,  cm- 
•ififs  many  men»  fore-told  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iratttm 
^iewinm,  be  it  ill  accident^  or  death  .it  self;  which  often  falls 
out  by  Gods  permissioa  ^a  tkBrntmem  iimenty  (saith  Chry«> 
sostome)  Deus  idea  permittii  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Do- 
mitian,  cnn  testtfie  as  much,  of  whose  feare  and  svspition, 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
Itories  in  this  behalf,    s  Montanus  fconsil.  3U  bath  ope  cx- 

-  n  Sect  ^  Monk  |.  Su1m«  9.  •  ^  Aceenunt  9tbt  mikifn.  *  Si  non  obser- 

vemut,  nihil  valent.  Polydor.  *  Con&il.  26.  1.  2.  *  Harm  ^firMch,  barnqi 

catcli.  f  QcQt.  3ucl)aii.  <  Juv^is,  toUcitm  de  futuris  frusifd,  faaws 
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atDpIe  of  a  yong  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occa- 
sion. ^  Such  feares  have  still  tormented  mortal  man  in  all  ages, 
by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests.  *There 
was  a  fountain  ia  Greece,  near  Ceres  ten^le  in  Achaia,  where 
the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  a^lass  let  down 
ly  a  thredy  ^c.  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs 
of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  where  allfor^ 
tunes  were  fore-told  J  sickness,  health,  or  what  they  would  be^ 
Sides :  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  metusfiiturorum  maxinie  torquet  Sinas, 
this  foolish  feare  mightily  crucifies  thera  in  China:  as  ^  Mat-, 
thew  Riccius  the  Jesuite  informeih  us,  in  his  Commentaries  of 
those  cuuptreys,of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  k'lnde,  attributing  so  much  to  their  di- 
vinators,  ut  ipse  metus  fdemfaciaty  that  feare  itself  and  con- 
ceit cause  it  to  *=  fall  out:  if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a  day, 
that  very  time  they  will  be  sick  (^vi  metus  affiieti  in  cBgritudi* 
nem  caauntj  and  many  times  dye  as  it  is  fore-told.  A  true 
sayine^  timor  mortis  morte  pejor,  the  feare  of  death  is  worse 
than  death  it  self;  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as  bitter  as  gaul  (Ecclus,  4K  1)  ' 
Jnqtnetam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus :  a  worse  plague 
cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  minde; 
'tis  triste  divortiumy  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods, 
with  so  much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  ^orld,  which  they 
have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  companions  whom 
they  so  dearly  love,  all  at  once.  Axiochus  the  philosopher 
was  bold  and  courageous  all  bis  life,  and  gave  good  precepts 
de  contemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to 
others;  but,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily, 
dejected;  hac  luce  privabor  ?  his  orbabor  bonis  ?  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  &c.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to 
comfort  him,  ubi  pristina  virtuiumjactaiio,  0  jixioche  ?  yet 
he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  tnucb  troublea  in 
his  Qiinde :  imbeliis  pavor  et  impatientia,  &c,  O  Clotho ! 
Megapetus  tbe  tyrant  in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  de* 
part,  let  me  live  a  while  longer.  **  I  will  give  thee  a  ihou* 
sand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  worth  an  hundred  talents  apeece.  IVo's  me/  ^'saith 
another,  what  goodly  mannors  shali  I  leave  I  whatfertH 

■  Pauaanias,  in  Acbaici  lib.  7.  Ubi  omuium  evcntus  dignoscantur.  Speeuhira 
tenui  suspensum  funiculo  demittunt :  et  ad  Cyaneas  petras,  ad  Lycis  fontes,  &c. 
^Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  I.e.  3.  «  Timendo  praeoccupat,  quod  vitat  ultro. 

provocatque  quod  fugit,  gaudetque  xnoerens,  et  lubcns  miser  fuit.  Heinsius,  Austria 
ac.  '  Tom.  4.  diaU  8.  Cataplo.  Auri  puri  millc  talenta  me  hodie  tibi  daturunt 
promitto,  &c.  «  Ibidem.  Uei  mibi!  ^us  iclio^iicadk  pr«dia !  quam  fciti« 

ks  agri !  &c. 
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Jidds!  what  a  fine  house!  what  prelly  children!  how  many, 
servants!  IVfio  sliaU  gather  my  grapes^  my  corn?  Must  2 
now  dye,,  so  well  setledP  leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  pro-^ 
videdf  Wo*s  me!  what  shall  J  doP  ^Animula  vagula,  blan-^ 
duUiy  qucs  nunc  alibis  in  loca? 

To  these  tortures  of  feare  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  solicitudo^ 
^superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable  things,   and  their 
qualities^  as  Thomas  defines  rt:  an  itching  humour  or  kinde 
of  longing  to  see  that  which  i's  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  "^ secret^  which  should 
not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.     We  commonly 
molest  and  tire  our  selves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary ^^ 
as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to  Jittle  purpose.     Be  it  in  religi- 
on, humanity,  magick,  philosophy,  policy,   any  action  or 
study>  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.     For  what  eib^ 
is  achool-divinity  ?  how  many  doth  it  puzzle !  what  fruidess 
questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predesti« 
nation,  reprobation,  hell  fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  savedj 
damned }  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  obser- 
vation of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is  most  of  our 
philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions,  propo- 
sitions,  metaphysical  terms  ?   Socrates  therefore  held  all  phi- 
losophers cavillers  and  mad-men  ;   circa  subtilia  cavillaiores 
pro  insanis  habuit,  palam  eos  arguens,  saith  ^  Eusebius,  be- 
cause they  commonly  sought  after  such  th'mgs  quce  necpercipi 
anobis  neque  compehendi  posset;  or,  put  case  thqy  did  under- 
stand, yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable :  for  what  matter 
is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant 
Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c  ?  we 
are  neither  wis^r,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  tnodester,  nor  beiter| 
nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the  knowledge  of  it :  q7wd  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos.     I  may  say  the  same  of  those  genethliacal 
studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ?  all 
magick,  but  a  troublesome  errour,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  phy- 
sick,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain 
criticisms?  logick,  needless  sophisms?  metaphysicks  them- 
selves, but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fmitlcss  abstractions  ?  al- 
chymy  but  a  bundle  of  errours  ?   To  what  end  are  such  grieat 
tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  yeares  in  their  studies  } 
Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all^  as  ^hose  barbarous  Indians 
are  wholly  ignorant,  than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed 
9kbout  unprohtable  toyes :  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum  ;  to  build 

*  Adrxao.  >  Industria  tuperflua  circa  res  tnutiles.  «  Flavse  secrota  M>- 

|»rve  ut  vldcrat  Aglaurui,  Ov.  Met  2.  ^  Coatra  Fhilos.  cap,  6i. 
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ah  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand;  t6  what  end  } 
cvi  bono?  He  studies  on;  but,  as  thehov  told  S*.  Austiin,  whett 
I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  tnysiery  of 
t h^  Trinity .     He  makes  observations,  keeps  tinics  and  seasons ; 
(and  as  *  Conradus  the  emperour  would  not  touch  bis  new 
bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  toM  hihi  a  masculine  hour)  but 
with  what  isuccess  ?  He  travels  into  £urope,  Africk,  Asia, 
ficarchcth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf;  to  what  end  ? 
See  one  promontory,  (said  Socrates  of  t>ld)  one  tnountain,  or\t 
tea,  one  river;  and  see  all.     An  alehymtst  spends  his  forluties 
to  finde  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  ture  all  diseased, 
make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  forttmate,  invisible,  and  beg- 
gers  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostours  (which  he 
fthall  never  attain)  to  make  gold :  an  antiquary  consumes  his 
treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  ol3  coyns,  statues, 
rolls,  ediets,  manuscripts,  fee.  he  must  know  what  was  done  of 
old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodging,  dyet,  houses  they  had^ 
and  haye  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never  so  remote, 
before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsells,  consultations,  fcc. 
6idd  Juno  in  aurem  insusurrei  Jovi,  what*s  now  decreed  in 
France,  what  in  Italy  :  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which 
way,  whither  goes  he,  8cc.     Aristotle  must  finde  out  the  mo- 
tion of  Euripus;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius;  but  how  sped 
they  ?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life.     Pyrrhus  will  con- 
quer Africk  first,  and  then  Asia  :  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a 
secund  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands.    ^Turbint 
fnagno  spes  solicitce  in  urbibus  errant ;  we  run,  ride,  take  in* 
defatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  that, 
which  we  had  better  be  without :  Ardelions,  husie-bodies,  as 
we  are,  it  were  much  litter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take 
our  ease.     His  sole  study  is  for  words^  that  they  be, 

**     ■  Lepide  ^f|iK  compostae^  ut  tesserulfic  omaes> 

not  a  syllable  misplaeed,  t<)  set  out  a  stramineous  subject;  as 
ihine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion^  to  be  terse  and 
polite;  'tis  thy  sole  business;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only 
delight  is  building:  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots;  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions:  a  third  is  over-solicitoos  about  his 
4yet ;  be  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sawces,  meat  so 
iJressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked, 
0z:c.  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  f  o  quench  his 
thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  charge 
to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial 

•Mat«  Pari»,  ^S«Dcca* 
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stomach  uselh  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended.     An- 
other must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  flares^  snow- 
water in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usuaHy  tipc, 
artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things, 
opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  ancf'rare,  or  else  they  arc 
fiothing  worth*     So  busie,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  un- 
supportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,   actions,  employments, 
which    to    duller   apprehensions   is  not  offensive,  earnestly 
seeking   that,    which   others  as  scornfully   neglect.      Thus, 
through  our  foolish  curiosity,  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  lire 
our  soules,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  per- 
verse will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours  ;^ 
wd,  when  all  is  done,   quorsum  hcec  f  cui  bono  ?  to  what 
end  ? 

*  Nescire  velle  qu»  Magi^ter  maximus[ 
Docerc  non  vult^  erudita  inscitta  est. 

Unfortunate  marriageJ]     Amongst  these  passions  and  irk-» 
soine  accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  many  be  ranked  :  a  con-^ 
dition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise,  an,ho-% 
notirable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  betalL 
a  man  in  this  world,   ^  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought^ 
and  live  as   ^Seneca  lived  wilh  his  PauHiua  :  but  if  they  be 
unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greaier  raiserie  cannot  bo 
expected,  to  have  a  scold,   a  slut,  ^n  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fc'ury  or 
a  fiend  ;   there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Ecelus.  96.  7)      /dfe 
that  hath  her^  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion\  (and  5.  16)  a 
luicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countewnce,  an  heavy  heart;  and 
he  had  rather  dwell  with  a  liouy   than  keep  hou^e  luiih  suck  iZt 
%vife.     Her  ^  propertits  Jovianus  Pontanus  bath  described  at 
IdiVgt  (Ant.  dial.  Tarn.  QJ  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.     Oe 
if  liiey  be  not  equal  in  yeares,  the  like  mischiefe  happens.  Cae- 
cilius  (in  Agellius,  lib.  5.  cixp.  93j  complains  much  of  an  old 
w'if<^ :  dum  ejus  morti  inhio^  egometmortuus  vivo  inter  vkt<ki$. 
whilst  I  gape  after  her  dtaih,  I  live  a  dead  mau  amongst  thu 
-  living ;  or^  if  they  djalike  upon  any  occasion^ 

•  Judje,  you  that  are  unfortunately  wed^ 
What  'tis  to  Qpme.  into  a  loathed  bed.  i 

irbesume  ii)>co(vy^(Mqacc)  b^faJU  vr»taea» 

'  At  vps,  o  duri,  miserara  lugete,  parentes. 
Si  ferro  aqt  laqfieo  \xy.^  hac  me  exsolvcre  sorle 
SustinQQi ' 

•   •  J6».  Scaliger,  io  GnQmis,        *»  A  vertiiOH*  woman  U tbetrovm  of  hcrhufthaml.. 
ftfis.  ^2.  4.  but  she,  &c.  «  Lib,  1?.  opts|.  IPa.  *  Tinonatur,  canddabra- 

tiir,  &c.  *  Danid,  io  Rosamund.  '  Chalinoius,  Ub«  ^i,  de^fcpu^  An^: 
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Hard  hearted  parents^  both  lament  piy  fate. 
If  self  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state. 

*  A  yong  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  marryed  (saith  Felix  Pla- 
ter^  Olservat,  L  \J  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom 
she  could  not  affect :  she  was  continually  melancholy,  and 
pined  away  for  griefe ;  and,  though  her  husband  did  all  he 
could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented-  humour 
at  length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kinde.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women,  they  again 
with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  conditions; 
he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  disho- 
nest, &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and 
they  their  parents.  ^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mO' 
iher.  Injusta  noverca:  a  step-mother  often  vexeth  a  whole 
family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of 
dissention,  which  made  Cato's  son  expostulate  with  his  father, 
why  he  should  offer  to  marry  hi^  client  Solinius  daughter,  a 
yong  wench — cujus  caussd  novercam  induceret  ?  what  of- 
fence had  he  done,  that  he  shbuld  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants^ 
debts,  and  debates,  &c. — ^*twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  ceris 
alieni  ei  litis  est  miseriay  miserie  and  usury  do  commonly  go 
together  ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families  5  spends, 
prcesio  noxa  ^st :  he  shall  he  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a 
stranger  (Prov.  11.  15),  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure» 
Contention,  brawling,  law-suies,  falling  out  of  neighbours  and 
friends,  (^dwcordifl  demensy  Firg.  jE».  6  J  are  equalto  the  first, 
grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his  soule.  Nihil  sane  miserabilius 
eorum  mentibus  (as ''Boter  holds) :  nothing  so  miserable  as  such 
men,  full  of  cares,  grief es,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed 
with  a  sharp  siuord  zfeare,  suspition,  desperation,  sorrow,  are 
their  ordinary  companions.  Our  Welchmen  are  noted,  by 
some  of  their  **  own  writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this 
kinde ;  but,  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  com- 
mon symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome, 
'  c^st  in  a  sute.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustatbius, 
,  turned  heretick,  and  lived  after  discontented  ail  his  life. 
'  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  heu  !  quanta  de  spe  decidij 
Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction^  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and 

"Elegans  virgo  invita  cuidam  e  tiostratibus  nupsit,  &c,  ^  Prov.  *  D* 

increm.  urb.^ib.  3.  c.  S.  Tamquam  diro  tnucrone  confossi :  his  nulla  requies,  nulUl 
delettatio  ;  solicitudine,  gemitu,  furore,  despcratione,  timore,  tamquam  ad  perp6» 
tuam  aerumnam  infeliciter  rapti.  '  Humfredus  Lluyd,  epist.  ad  Abxahamum 

Ortelium.  M.  VaugHen,  in, his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  et  controverslis  usque  ad 
omnium  banorum  consumptionfa  contoiduQU  «  5preUcque  iajuruforxnx* 

'  Qas^ue  ftpulsa  gravis.  ' 
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that  a  long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satyricall  poet,  so  vilifie4' 
and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambicks^  ut  amlo  laqueo  sS 
suffocarent  (^ Pliny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  op- 
positions, dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  ^to  live  in  any 
suspence,  are  of  the  same  rank :  potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere 
somnos  P  who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill  bestowed  be- 
nefits, ingratitude^  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  mo- 
lest some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  ^s  many  :  uncivil  car- 
riage or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they 
proceed  from  their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and 
not  to  be  digested.  A^ glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  became  me- 
lancholy, because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if 
she  dyed.  JNo  cut,  to  wikindnesst  ^zs  the  saying  is :  a  frown 
and  hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad-look,  es- 
pecially to  courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is 
present  death. 

Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  sue  3 

they  ebb  and  How  with  their  masters  favourSi?  Some  persons 
are  at  their  wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves 
in  their  ordinary  speeches  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to 
their  disadvantage  o][  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.. 
Ronseus  fepisi^  misccl  3  J  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  twenty 
five  yfeares  old,  that,  falling  fowl  with  one  of  her  gossips,  ,was 
upbraided  with  4  secret  infirmity,  (no  matter  what)  in  publike, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitu* 
dines  queer  ere  ^  omnes  ah  se  ablegare,  ac  t  undent  in  gravissi^ 
mam  irjcidens  melancholiam,  contabescere^—forsdka:  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away. 
Others  are  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemn- 
ed, scorned,  disabled,  difiamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or 
^left  behind  their  fellowes.  Lucian  brings  in  ^Etamocles  a 
philosopher  in  his  Lapiih.  convivio,  much  discontented  that  he 
was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in 
a  long  epistle,  with  Arist«netus  their  host.  Praetoxtatus,  a' 
robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast, 
because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a 
chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrelUngs  that  are  ordinary 
with  us,  for  taking  of  the  waH,  precedency,  and  the  like, 
which  though  toyes  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment, 
yet  they  cause  many  djstempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst 
us.  Nothing  |)ierceth  deeper  than  a  contempt  or  disgrace;; 
^especially  it  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  affects 

•Lib,  36.C.  5.       ■    *  Nihil  aquc  amarum,  quam  djupendere:  aequ.iore  quidam 

animo  fenint  praecidi  spem  suam,  quam  trahi.  Seneca,  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  de  Ben 

Virg.— Plater*  observat.  X.  1.  ^Turpe  relinquiest.  Hor.       -.    ^Sc\m\i$itfiim 

g^nerosas  nituns  nolii  re  citiiM'moyeri|  aut  graviui  affici,  qnam  cor^mtu^^s  4<-'U^^ 
cicatii. 
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them  more  than  to  bedespised  or  vilifyed,.  llxoxo  (comiL  J0, 
/.  9.J  exernplifies  it,,  and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of 
the  same  nature  is  oppression ;  fEccleSj  7- 1)  surely  oppression 
makes  a  man  mad;  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  ven-* 
titre  his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  ''Tullie  complain^  omnem 
hilaritaiem  in  perpetunm  amisij  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall 
never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again  ;  ^hatcjaetura  mtolerahilis; 
to  some  parties  'tis  a  most  mtolerable  loss.  Banishment,  a 
great  miserie,  as  Tyrtsus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his^ 

Nam  miscrum  est,  patri^  amiss^,  laribiisque,  vagari 

Mendicum,  et  tJmidI  voce  rogarc  cibos. 
Omnibus  invisus,  quocumque  accesserit^  exsiil 

Semper  crit>  semper  spretusegensque  jacet,  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  *tis  so  to  wander. 

And  like  a  beg^r  for  to  whine  at  doon 
Contemned  of  all  the  world  an  exile  is. 

Hated,  rejected,  needy  still,  and  poor* 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  *^Euripides, 
reclcons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which 
aiione  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous  creatures. 
Oftentimes  ai  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  iafifmities  or  imper« 
ftctions  of  body  or  minde  will  ri\xl  us  up;  as,,  if  we  be  long 
sick, 

(O  bcata  sanitas!  te  praesente,  amceilum' 
Ver  floret  gratiis^  absque  te  nemobeatus: 

O  blessed  health  !  thtni  art  alove  all  gold' and  treasure  (Ec* 
clus  30.  \5J  the  poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bliss:  with- 
out thee,  there  can  be  no  happiness)  or  visited  with  some* 
loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  our 
selves,  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crooked-* 
ness,  loss  of  ail  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leantiess,  redness, 
baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.  hie  ubijluere  ccepity  dirofi 
ictus  cordi  itifert,  (saiih  ^Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a 
little  ob  comce  defectum)  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,.  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance 
her  face  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  fklse  flattering  glasses,  be- 
like, at  other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do)  animi  dolorein 
insaniam  delapsa  est  (Coelias  Rhodoginus  /.  17-  c.  Q)  ran  mad. 
•'Broteas,  thie  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for  his 
imperfections^  fltmg  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth, 
now  grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venusj;  for  she  could  no^ 
abide  to  look  upon  it. 

'Quails  sumj,  nolqf  quails eram,  nequeoi 

•  AA  Atticutn  epist.  lib^  19;  ^Epist:  ad  BrutttOM  **Il>  f  iMBlitfb 

^2ft]«tt4tinca:vlU  *Ovid..  ^HGnt; 
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Ged€fally,  tb  faire  nice  j>eece8,  old  age  and  fowl  Hnnen  are« 
two  odious  things^  a  torm^iit  of  torments;  thejf  may  not  abide 
the  thought  6f  it. 

4 

*  a  .  r.>  m"  '"'ii  8  cleoruili 

Siquis  hsc  audts,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leohes ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decente3 
Occupet  malas^  teneracque  succus 
Defluat  praedse^  speclosa  quaero 

Pascere  tigres. 

to  be  ibwl,  ugly,  and  deformed!  much  better  to  be  buryed 
alive.  Some  are  faire,  but  barren;  and  that  gauls  them* 
Hannah  w^t  sorCy  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
^nd  all  for  her  barrenness  (l  Sam.  ] ),  and  ^6en:  30)  Rachel 
said  in  the  anguish  of  her  soule,  give  me  a  child^  or  I  shall  dye: 
another  hath  tob  many :  one  was  never 'marryed,  and  that's 
his  hell ;  another  is,  and  that's  bis  plague.  Some  ^re  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure ;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered^ 
abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  an]^  way  injiired:  minime  miror . 
ms  (as  he  said)  qui  insanirls  occipiuht  ex  injuria;  I  marvail 
not  at  all  if  offences  make  men  niad.  Seaventeen  particulat 
causes  of  anger  and  ofience  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which, 
for  brevities  9ake,  I  must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one;  ill 
reports,  rumours,  bad  tydings,  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success^ 
cast  in  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another:  expecta-' 
tion,  ddeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molest  a  semper  est  expect  atio  (as 
**Polybius  observes) :  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
born;  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest:  one 
is  out  of  action,  company,  employment;  another  overcome 
and' tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But 
What  <"  tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta, 
mandrakes,  &cc.  ^Acompany  of  yong  men  at  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken 
their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  something 
mixtwithit,  ^tis  not  yet  known,  <^  but  upon  a  suddain  they 
began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasie  so 
ccazed,  that  they  thouffht  they  Avere  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now 
ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.     Wherefore,  to 

■  Hor.  3.  Car.  Oda  27.     /  •*  Hist.  1.  6.  *  Non,  mihi  si  centum  Ungrtse 

s'lnty  oraque  centum)  Omnia  caussarum  percufrerc  nomina  possim.  '  Caetius^ 

I*  17.  c.  2.  .    «  ita  meiite  exagitati  sunt,  ut  in  triremi  se  constltatos  putarent, 

marique  vadabundo  temp«3tate  jaccatos :  proinde  naufragium  veriti,  egestis  undi^i^ 
rebus,  vasa  oninla  in  viam  e  fenestiis,  ceu  in  mare,  prxclpUaront ;  po(tridiC|  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Cc 
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avoid  shipwfackahd  present  drowning,  they  flung  aH. the  goods 
in  the  bouse  out  at  the  windowes  into'  the  street,  or  into  the 
sea,  as  they  supposed.  Thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty 
season ;  and,  being  brought  before  the  magistrate,  to  give  an 
account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of 
their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for  feare  of  death, 
and  to  avoid  imminent  danger.  The  spectatours  were  all  amazed 
at  this  their  stupidity,  qma  gazed  on  them  still,  whilst  onejof 
the  antientest  ot  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  him- 
self to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees.  0  viri  Tritones,  ego  in 
iniojacui;  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  fori  was  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  all  the  while :  another  besought  them,  as  so' many 
sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them ;  and,  if  ever  he  and  his  fel- 
Idwes  came  to  land  again,  ^he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  ser- 
vice. The  magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their 
madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his  wayes. 
Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen  upon  these  unknown 
occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandring  in  the 
sun^  biting  of  a  mad  dos^,  a  blow  oh  the  head,  stinging  with 
that  kinde  of  spider  called  tarantula — an  ordinary  thing  (if  v^^e 
may  believe  Sckenck.  L  6.  de  VenenisJ  in  Calabria  and  Apulia 
in  Italy  (Cardan,  subtil.  I.  9-  Scaliger,  exereitat.  185).  Their 
sympton»es  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  (Ani. 
dial  J  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  musick. 
•^  Cardan  speAs  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carryed  about 
one,r  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls  them 
unhappy,  as  an  ""  adamant ^  selenites,  <^c.  which  dry  up  the. 
lody^  increase  cares ^  diminish  sleep.  '  Ctesias  (in  Persicis) 
makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if^any  maa 
drink,  "^he  is  madforfour  and  twenty  hours.  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  {is  elsewhere  I  have  more  « copiously 
dilated},,  and  life  it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  affrighted 
by  Neptune's  sea-horses,  Alhamas  by  Juno's  Furies :  but  these 
relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

*  Hie  alia«  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  caussas : 
Std  jumenta  vocant^  et  Sol  inclinat.  £uiNkuBest. 

Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  I  say. 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattel  stay. 
The  Stun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 

'These  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and.  cotoe  alone,  I  do  easily 
yeeld,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart,  (an  old  oke 
ifnot  felled  at  a  blow)  though  many  times  they  are  all  sufficient 

N  ^"^ram  vobis  servatoribus  diis  erigemus.  ^  Lib.  de  gemmis.  ^  Qu^ 

gcstatae  infelicem  ettristem  redclunt,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccanti  iomnuni  xninuunC 
^  Ad  ittum  dkm  nente  alieqaUis.  «  Pait.  1.  SecL  2.  Subsecu  3.  '^  Ju««H 
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every  one :  yet,  if  they  conciirr^  as  often  thfy  do,  vis  unita 
Jartiar; 

Et  qna&  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent  ^    . 

they  may  batter  a  strong  constitution  ;  as  •  Austin  said,  many 
grains  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  fnany  small  drops  rriake  d 
jlood'y  &fc.  OKen  reiterated,  many  dispositions  produce  an  habits 

MEMB.  V.    SUBSECT.  L 

Continent,  inward^   antecedent,  next   Causes,  and  how  the 

Body  works  on  the  Minde. 

AS  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  Forrest  of  this  microcosme,  and  followed  only  those 
outwaid  adventitious  causes.  I  will  now  break  into  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which 
are  there  to  be  found.  For,  as  the  distraciioa  of  the  minde> 
amongst  other  outward  causes,  and  perturbation,  alters  the  tem-^ 

Eerature  of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the 
ody  will  cause  a  distempcraturc  of  the  soule;  and  'tis  hard  to 
decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.  Plato,' 
Cyprian,  and  some  others,  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  soule,  excusing  the  body;  others  again, 
accusii^g  the  body,  excuse  the  some,  as  a  principall  agent. 
Their  reasons  arc,  because  ^  the  mannet'S  do  follow  the  tempe'^ 
rature  of  the  body,  as  Oalen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  subject, 
Prosper  Calenus,  de  Atrd  Bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  de  Manid^ 
Lemnius,  l.  4.  c,  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  Avhich 
Gualier  hatii  commented  fhom.  10.  inepist.  JohannisJ  is  most 
true;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations  and  bad  hu- 
mours, are  ^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturba- 
tions, affections,  and  severall  distempers,  offering  many  times 
•violence  unto  the  soule.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
concupiscence  (James  ).  14) ;  t lie  spirit  is  willing,  but  thejlesh 
is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,  as  our  "^  apostle  teaebr 
eth  us;  that  methinks  the  soule  hath  the  better  plea  against 
the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resisti 

Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee  tcnderc  tantum, 
Sufficimus. 

How  the  body,  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial 
soule,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits  which  participate 
of  both,  and  ill  disposed  organs,  (Jornelius  Agrippa  hath  dis- 
coursed^  lib.  \,de occult, Philos.  cap,63y  64, 65.  LevinusLem- 

*  Intusbestiae.miautx  multae  necant.  Numquid  raiAutissinia  sunt  grana  arenas  ?  sed. 
si  arena  ampHus  in  navam  mitt;)tui,  mergit  illam  :  quam  minutac  guttae  pluvic !  et 
tamen  implent  flumina,  domus  ejiciunt :  timenda  ergo  ruin^multiiudmis,  sinon 
magnitudinis.  ^  Mores  sequtmtur  temperatunim  corporis.  *  pcintilla:  kcrat  i« 
corporlbus.  -*  Qal.  5. 

C  C  2 
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hius,  libA.  de  occult*  nat*  mir,  cap,  12.  ei  16.  et  31.  instiiui^ 
ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins,  lib,  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cap.  12.  T.Bright, 
c.  10^  11,  IS.  in  his  Treatise  of  melancholy .  Fofj  as  *  anger, 
feare^  sorrow,  obtrectation,  etnulaiioh,  &c.  si  inentis  intimos  re- 
cessus  occupdrintf  (saith  ^Lenitiius)  carport  quo^ue  infesiasunt^ 
it  till  teterrimos  morhos  inferunt^  cause  grievous  diseases  in 
tiie  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  sou]e  by  consent.  Now 
the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  ^  heart,  humours,  spirits: 
as  they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  minde,  and  equalljr 
suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tun^e;  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  dis*^ 
tethpertd,  all  the  rest  miscarry  t 

■  —  <  '  ^  Corpus,  qnustum 

tlesternis^itiis,  ainimuni  quoque  prafegravat  unL 

«  » 

The  body  x^domicilium  animcBj  her  house,  abode^  atid stay;  and> 
as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the 
matter  it  i$  made  of,  so  doth  our  soule  perforin  all  her  actions 
better  or  wdrse,  as  her  organs  ate  disposed )  or  as  wine  savours 
of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soule  receives  a  tincture  from 
the  body^  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  m6n> 
children,  Europeans,  Asialis,  hot  and  cold  climes.  Sanguine  are 
merry,  metantholy  sad,  flegmatick  dull,  by  reason  of  abun-^ 
dance  of  those  humours}  and  they  cannot  resist  such  passions 
which  are  inflicted  by  themt  for,  in  this  infirmity  of  huinane 
nature,  (asMelancthon  declares)  the  understanding  is  so  tyed  to 
and  captivated  by  his  itiferiour  senses,  that,  without  their  help^ 
h^  cannot  exercise  his  functions ;  and  the  will,  being  weakned, 
hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but  suf^ 
fers  her  self  to  be  overruled  by  them  }  that  I  must  needs  con*^ 
dude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  kumores  maximum  nocutfien^ 
turn  oltivent^  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in  ^  troubling 
the  soule.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  cholerick  and  an* 
gry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That 
thence  conies  then  this  malady,  madness^  apoplexies^  Icthar-^ 
gies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denyed. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  partj  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instru- 
inents,  and  so,  per  consequensj  cause  melancholy,  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  most  approved' phy si tians.  ^  This  humour 
(as  Avicenna  /.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  IS.  Arnoldus  Ireviar. 
Z.  1.  c.  18.  Jac'dhinus  comment,  in  9*  Rhasis*  c.  15.  Montaltus 

5 

*  Sicut  ex  Animi  affectionihus  corpus  hn^^^ue^it,  ^ic  ex  corpo/?s.vitiis  et  morboTun 
plerUquc  cruciatibtti  aniinum  vidcmus  hcbciari.  Galeiius.  ^  htky.  1.  c.  16.  ^  Cor- 
|)oris  itidem  ^drbi  Ddimflm  per  comcnsum,  a  k'ge  consonii,  ailScuHit ;  et.  quanqbanv 
objecta  multos motUs  tuttyUlentos  \n  hom iticconcitent,  prarcipna  tamcn caus^a in  cordc, 
et  hunioribus,  sptrkibusque,  consistit,  &.c,  ^  Hor.  <^  Hu mores  pravi  tnentem 
obnuhilant.  '  Hie  humor  vel  a  partis  intemperie  generatoc,  vcl  rrjinquitur  post 

inilammatione^,   vcl  cras.sior  tn  venis  conclusus  vcl  torpidus  malignaxn  qualititcm 
CDucrshit. 
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p.  10.  Nicholas  Piso  c.  de  Melan.  &c.  suppose)  h  legotien  hij 
the  distemper ature  of  some  inward  part,  innate j  or  left  after 
^Omei'ufiammationy  or  else  include^  in  the  blood  qfter  an  ^ague, 
or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This  opinion  of  theirs  con-r 
currs  with  that  of  Gralen,  /.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius 
gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague ;  and  Mon- 
tanus,  fconsiL  32J  in  a  yong  man  of  twenty  eight  yeares  of 
age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him 
for  five  yeares  together.  Hildesheim  f^spiciL  2*  de  Mania)  relates 
of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after 
a  long***  ague,  Galen  //.  de  atrd  biky  c.  AJ  puts  the  plague  a 
cause;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  delue  verier,  c.  s)  the  French  pox 
for  a  cause;  others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie^  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hsem* 
rods,  hsemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  nose,  menstrijpus  retentions,^ 
(although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sol^e 
cause' of  a  proper  kinde  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  maids, 
nuns,  and  widpws,  handled  apart  by  Roderiqus  a  Castro,  and 
Mercatus,  as  I  have  .elsewhere  signified)  or  any  other  evacua- 
tion stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that 
this  melancholy,  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  dcr 
serves  to  be  pitijed  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more 
jtender  compassion,  (according  to  Laurentius)  as  coming  froni 
fL,  more  inevitable  cause. 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Distemperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes. 

THERE  is  almost  no  part  of  thp  body,  which,  being  disr 
tempered,  doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and 
his  parts,  heart>  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb,  py- 
lorus,  myrache,  niespntery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick  veins  j 
and,  in  a  word,  (saith  *^Arculanus)  there  is  no  part  which 
cnuseth  not  melancholy ^  either  became  it  is  adust ,  or  doth  not 
expell  the  superfluity  of  the  nutriment.  S^vanarola  (Pract. 
major,  rubric.  W.T^act.  6.  cap.  \J  is  of  the  same  opii^ion, 
that  melancholy  is  ingendred  in  each  particular  part  j|  an<f 
^  Crato  (i"^  cQustl.  \  7.  lib.  ^J .  Gordonim,  who.  is  instar  oj^t^iiA^^ 


■""•»**'«*»*»•  -  xivi  iiuHum  jii/.'xvnasis  «a  Aimansor.  c.  ao.      UniYOTStlkcr  a  qua* 

cunque  parte  potest  fieri  melancholiciu.    Vd  quia  adurkur,  val  qukii  non  expelli^ 
{jupcrflu  iUtem  ?xctcmai^U        *  A  licne,  jccinorc,  utero,  et  «liis  partibu^  <"^^.^^ 
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(lib.  med,  partic.  S.  cap.  \0)  confirms  as  much,  pulling  the 
^matter  of  melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomachy  liver  ^  heartj 
Irainj  spleen,  rnyracfiej  hypochondrieSy  when  as  the  melancholy 
humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  from 
melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause^  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  ^through  adust  blood  so  caused  (as  Mercurialis  will 
have  it)  luithin  or  without  the  head  ;  the  brain  it  self  being 
distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  diseatje,  ""  that  have  a 
hot  heart  and  moist  brain;  which  Montaltus  ^cap,  1.1.  de 
Melanch.X  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna. 
Mercurialis  (consiL-WJ  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a 
catxse;  and  Sallustius  Salvianus  (med.  lee,  2.  c.  \J  ^  will  have 
it  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the  brain.  Piso, 
Benedictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a 
^hot  distemperature  of  the  brain;  and  ^Montaltus  fcap.  \0j 
from  the  brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still 
distenipered  by  himself,  or  by  coiisent;  by  hijuselfor  his  pro-* 
per  affection  (as  Faventinus  calls  it),  ^  or  by  vapours  iv hick 
arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,,  altera 
ing  the  animal  faculties. 

Hilde&heim  (spicil.  2,  de  Mania)  thinks  it,may  be  caused 
from  a  ^distemperature  of  the  heart,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold.  A  hot  liver  and  a  cold  stomach  are  put  for  usual 
causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  (consil.  W.  et  consil.  6. 
consil.  S6J  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary 
causes,  *Monavius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  Scoltzius) 
is  of  opinion  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy  may  arise  from 
a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree 
Xh^X  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault.  ^The  liver  is  the  shop  of  hu- 
mours,  and  especially  causeih  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry, 
distemperature^  *  Tne  stomach,  and  mesardick  veins  do  often 
concurr,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions  ;  and  thence  their  heat 
cannot  he  avoided;  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and 
inflamed  in  thoseparts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal 
Tfielaficholy  f  Guian^rius  fc.  2,  Tract k  \5J  holds  the  mesaraick; 

*  Materia  melaocboUdp  aliqi|ando  incorde,  in  stotn^ckO)  hepate,  ab  hypochondriis, 
xnyraohc,  splene^  cum  ibi  remanet  bumor  melancholicus.         ^  £x  sanguine  adusto, 
'ifttra  vel  extra  caput.         «  Qui  calidutti  cor  habent,  cerebrum  humidum,  facile  rac- 
UnchoUc^.        ^  Scquitur  melancholia  malam  intemperiem  frigidam  et  siccam  ipsius 
cerebri.  9  Sxpe  fit  ex  calidiore  cerebro,  aut  corpore  coUigente  melaQcboliam, 

Fiso.  f  Vel  per  proprimQ  afiiectionem,  vel  per  coBseiisum,  ^um  vapory  exhalant  in 
cerebrum.  Mon^It.  cap.  14*  sAut  ibi  gignitur  melancholicus  fumus,  aut  aliunde 
vehitur.  alterando  animales  facultates.  •»  Ab  intempcrie  cordis,  mode  calidiore, 
modo  trtgidioie.  *  Epist.  2J9.  Scoluii.  ^  Oflicina  butxvorum  hepar concurrit,  &c. 
^  Ventriculuji  et  v^Oif  messo^ifcae  (Qiicuxxunt^  ^uod  hx  jpartes  obstrucUe  sunt,  ^c. 
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veins  to  be  a  sufficient  ^cause  alone.  The^ieen  concurrs  to 
this  malady  (by  all  their  consents),  and  suppression  of  bsem*- 
rods  :  dum  non  expurgat,  altera  caiisa^  lieu,  saith  Montaltus  t 
if  it  be  "  too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  u^ 
it  ought  (C^nsiL  23j.  Moiitanus  puts  the  ^spleen  stopped ior 
a  great  cause.  '^Chrisiophorus  a  V^ega  reports,  of  his  know- 
ledge^ that  he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  puirified 
blood  in  those  seed  veins  and  womb  :  '  Arculanus,  from  that 
menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy ,  and  seed  too  long 
detained,  (as. I  have  already  declared;  by  putrefaction  or  adus* 

tion. 

The  niespnterium,  or  midrifie^  diapliragma,  is  a  cause 
(which  the  ^  Greeks  called  ^fifat;),  because,  by  his  infiamma-' 
tion^  the  minde  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage. 
All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corruptmg 
humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy ;  for 
from  these  are  ingendred  fuliginous  and  black*  spirits.  And^ 
for  that  reason,  ^montaltus  fcap*  10.  de  caussis  melan^J  will 
have  the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a 
cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the 
brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  mid 
lowels,  and  injlammatipn  of  the  pylorus :  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  that  (as  Galen  holds)  all  spices  in/lame  the 
Hood,  solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all 
which  heat ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera^ 
ture  causing  adventitious  melancholy,  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but 
hot  and  dry.  But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  i|i  the 
matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non* 
natural  melancholy  which  produceth  madness^  but  not  in  that 
natural,  which  ismore  cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth 
a  gentle  dotage;  ^which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains 
in  his  comment  upon  Hhasis. 

SUBSECT.  III. 
Causes  of  Head^Melanckply. 

AFTER  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of.melan* 
choly,  I  am  now  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  briefe  of  the 
three  particular  spe^iesj  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertaia 

, •  Per  se  sanguinem  adumttes.  ^  Lico  ffigidus  et  sipcus,  c.  1 3.  «  Splen  ob. 

structus^  ^  De  arte  med.  liU  3.  cap.  ^4.  *  A  sanguinis  putredioe  in  vasis  nfmU' 
nariis  et  utero,  et  quandoquc  a  spermate  diu  rctento,  vel  Sanguine  mcnstruo  in  melaiv 
choliam  verso  per  putrefactionem,  vel  adustiooem.  'Magirus.  f  Ergo  efficient 
caussa  melancholiac  est  calida  et  sicca  intern peries,  non  frigida  et  sicca,  quod  mnlti 
opinati  sunt;  oritur enim  a  calore cerebri  assante Aanguiaem,  3cc*  turn  quod  aromata 
sanguinem  incendunt,  solitudo,  vigiliae,  febris  praecedens,  n*editatio»  studiumjiii 
tec  omnia  cakfacium :  «rgQ  satum  »it.  ^Ub.  ]« cap,  1%  de  Melanciu, 
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unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concurr  to. 
each  and  every  particular  kinde^  i&nd  commonly  produce  their, 
effects  iti  thkt  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed^  and  least 
able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  p'ropef  to'sohie  one  kinde,  and  seldoifie  found  in  the  rest : 
as,  for  example,  head-mejancholy  is  comppnly  caused  by  a 
i&old  or  hot  distetnperature  6t  the  brain,  according  to  Lauren- 
tiiis,  (cap.  5',  de  mel'an.J  but,  'as  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  con- 
tends; from  that  agitation  or  disteqnperature  of  the  animal  spt- 
rits  atoiie.  Sallust.  Sajviariu^j  before 'mentioned,  (lib,  ^.ca^. 
3.  de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold:  but  that  I  tafee 
of  natural  melancholy,  sucli  as  aire  fools,  and  dote;  for  (as 
Galen  writes  ?it.  4.  depuls,  6.  and  Aviceniiay  **<?  cold  and  moist 
train  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  folly, ^  But  this  adven- 
titious melancholy,  Which  is  here  m?arit,  is  caused  of  an  hQt 
ahd  dry  distempefatiire,  as  ^^Damasi^qn  the  Arabian  f"lib.  3. 
cap.  MJ  thinks,  and  ipost  writers.  *  Altoman^s  and  Piso  call 
it  '^  an  inflate '  burning '  untemperatenesSy  tnrnijig '  blood  and 
choler  into  melancholy.  Both  these  opinions  niaiy  stand  good, 
as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  caHdius ; 
^  if  the' brain  be  hot, "the  aninial  spirits  will  'be  hot,  and  thence 
comes  madness:  if  cotdy  folly.  David  Crusius  (Theai.  morb. 
Jlermet.  lib.  2.*  cafl.  6.  de  alrd  bfiej  grants  metaiipholy  to  be 
a  disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  and '<old  notwithstandtpg  of  it- 
self i  calidape^r  accidens^fripidaperse,  hot  by  accident  only. 
I  am  of  Capivaccius  tniiide,  for  my  part.  Now  ffijs  humour, 
according  td'Salvianus,  is  so^metimes  in  the  substapce  of  the 
brain,'80metime3  coiitain^d  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  thc)se  Ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
^phrensie,  long  diseases,  asues,'ldng  abode  in  hot  places,  or 
under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  Rhasis  i'ftformeth  us: 
Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the  heAd,  pro* 
ceedihg  most  part  «&om'much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats  (all  of  which  Montanus  reckons  up,. C(»?4^r2 2.  for  a  me- 
lancholy Jew;  ahd  Heurnius  repeats',  cap.  12  de  Mania)  hot 
baths,  garlick;  onyons,  (saith  Guianetius)  bad  ay r,  corrupt, 
much  "*  waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed,  or  abundancc>  stopping 
bf  hcerfiorrh'ctgior,  ihe  midrifle  ihisiffected  j  arid  (according  io 

*Lib.  3.  Tract  postum.  de  melan.  ^Afatuitatemseparabilis  cerebri  frigiditas. 
*  ^binterho  calot'e  ass^tur.  ^<Itttenip«rifes  ihhata  exurens,  'flavam  bilem  ac  sangu?<» 
tiem  mvnelancholiam  con'vertens.  '  *'Si  oerebrufn  sit  caliditfs,' (let  spiritusaiiimalb 
call djor,  et  delirium  maniacuni;  st  frigid ior,  ii^t  fatuitas.        '•'*  Melancholia  capitis 

.  accedit  po&t  phrenesitnaut  longdm  moram  sub  so'}^,  ant  percussionem  in  capite.  cap* 
13.  lib.  ] .        f  Qui  bibunt  viaa  potcntia,  et  saepe  sunt  sub  sol<»        *>  ^urie  validse^ 

4argiom  vioi  et*aromatu(n  ustts.'      •>         .v.    i-    '     ••.  <   -  " 
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Trallianus,  2. 1. 16)  immoderate  care§,  troubles,  griefes,  discon- 
tents, study,  meditation,  an(l,  '\v\  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those 
^ix  iion-n^tural  things.  Hercule?  de  Saxontft.  (cap.  \6,  lib.  \} 
will  have  it  caused  from  a  *  cautery,  or  Bpyl  dryed  up,  or  any 
issue.  An^atus  Lusitanus  ^ceii/.  8.  c^ira  GlJ  giveg  instance  in  a 
fellow  that  had  a  faoyi  in  his  arm,  and,  ^  ofter  thql  }i.'fis  healed, 
ran  mad ;  and^  when  the  wound  was  opeuj  he  was  cured  again,  ' 
Trincavellius  (consiU  13.  lib,  \J  hath  ap  f^xample  of  a  melan- 
choly man  so  caused  l)y  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun^ 
frequent  use  of  yeriery,  and  immoderate  exercise;  and  (in  his 
fom.  49.  lib.  3j  from  an  *=headpeece  overheated,  which  caused 
iiead-melanchply.  Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  Cardinal  Caesiuf 
for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  melancholy  by  long  study :  bm 
examples  are  infinite, 

SUBSECT.  IV. 
Causes  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  \vtndy  Melffnchohf^ 

IN  repeatingqf  these  causes,  I  must  cramlen  his  cociam  Qpf)^ 
nere,  say  tpat  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applymg 
them  fo  their  proper  species.  Hypochondriacal  or  fl-ituous  m<» 
iancholy  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is,  in 
my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  firue] 
and  Laufentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be 
known  or  cured.  His  causes  aie  uiward  or  outward  '.rr-inwar^ 
from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriffe,  spleen,  stomach, 
jiver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesara'ick  veins,  stop- 
ping of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus  (ca:p.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recite^ 
^heat  and  obstruction  of  tho^e  mesardick  veins,  as  an  imme^  ' 
4iate  cause f  by  which  i^canes  the  passage  of  the  chylvs  to  the 
liver  is  detained^  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into  rum^ 
lling  andwinde,  Montanus  (consil.  233^  hath  an  evident  de- 
monstration, Trincavellius  another  (lib.  \.  cap.  \Qjf  and  Plater 
a.third  (obs^vai.  lib.  \J-  for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  witli 
this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  me- 
sara'ick  veins,  and  bowels;  quoniam  in  ter*  ventrical  am  et 
jecur  vencB  effervescuntj  the  veins  are  iofl^'^nJfd  about  the  liver 
and  stpmach.  Sometimes  those  other  pxris  are  together  mis- 
affected,  and  copcurr  to  the  production  of  this  malady«7?^a  hot 
liver  or  cold  stomach  or  cold  belly.'  Look  for  instances  in  Hol- 
Jerius,Victor,Trincavelliu^,(c<?7Wi^,  35. 1. 3)HiIdesheim,(spu:i7. 

*  A  xrauterlo  et  ulcere  exsiccato.         ^  Ab  ulcere  curato  tncidit  in  insaniam  ;  aperto 
vulnere,  curatur.         "  A  gslea  nitriis  cakfacta.  ^  Exiiritur  sanguis,  et  ve;iK  ot^ 

atruuntur,  quibus  obstrucii^  prohibetur  trausitus  cbyli  ad  j^cur,  corfufppitur,  et  i<^ 
ru^itus  c|  flatus  veitimr,  ,       '.  • 


I 
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Q.foL  132j  SoleniudtiT  fconszL  9.  pro  civeLugdunensi  J  Moniz-* 
ifus,  (consil,  229;  for  the  Karl  of  Monfort  in  Germany^  1549, 
and  Frisimelica  in  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus.  J. 
Caesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over-hot 
}iver,  ahnost  in  every  consultation,  corn.  89  for  a  certain  count, 
and  con,  106  for  a  Polonian  baron  :  by  reason  oF  heat,  the  blood 
is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain. 
Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  (cons,  ^Qj  ^  the  stomach  being 
misaffectedy  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  he 
be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived 
of  their  nutriment  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by  raeanesof 
which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  winde,  rumbling,  griping, 
&c.  Hercules  deSaxonia,  besides  hqat,  will  have  the  weakness 
of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  facuUateui  debilem 
jecinorisy  which  he  calls  **the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Lauren- 
lius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws  the 
meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours. 
Montanus  (cons.  Qi4j  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may 
be  a. cause.  Laurentius  (c.  12^1, Trincav ell ius  (HI.  12.  cofisiLj 
and  GualterBruel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the 
spleen,  that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much 
blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrus 
in  a  "=  consultation  of  his  noted  ;  tumorera  lienisy  he  names  it, 
and  the  fquntain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground 
of  this  kinde  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  veatricle. 
Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriffe  distempered  by  heat, 
the  womb  misaifected,  stopping  of  hsemrods,  with  many  such : 
all  which  Laurentius  (cap»  1%)  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery, 
liver,  and  spleen;  from  whence  he  . denominates  hepatick, 
splenetick,  and  mesaraick  melancholv.  Outward  causes  are 
bad  dyet,  care,  griefes,  discontents,  ancf,  in  a  word,  all  those  3ix 
non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience  (con. 
944J .  Solcnander  (consil.  9.  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons  in  France) 
gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  be  knew  this  mischiefe  pro- 
cured by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilful  phy* 
sitian  ministred  to  his  patient  to  drink,  (Z£{  venerem  excitandam. 
But  most  commonly  feare,  griefe,  and  some  suddain  commotion 
or  perturbation  of  the  minde,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially 
as  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon  (tract.  14,  ^ap.  2.  de  animdj^ 
will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon 
iiome  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion^  or  discontent ;  for^  as 

'    *  Stotnacho  Iseso,  robur  corporis  imminuitur  \  et  relM|aa  membra  alimeoto  orbat?^ 
Uc  ^  Cap.  1%  *  Hil^csheim. 
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Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much 
troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience, 
Monlanus  (consiL  22.  pro  delirante  JudccoJ  confirms  it ; 
•grievous  syraptomes  of  the  miride,  brought  him  to  it,  Rando* 
letius  relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to 
write  out  a  physitians  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell 
into  an  hypochondriacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  de- 
coction of  wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ^  Melancthon  Chhig 
the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  ne^ 
cessqry  and  profitable  sttidy^^fiyr  every  man  to  know  the  acci^ 
dents  ofity  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant^  and  would 
therefore  have  all  men,  in  some  sort,  %o  understand  the  causes, 
symptomes,  and  cures  of  it. 


SUBSECT.  V, 

Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  ivhole  Body. 

AS  before,  the  cause  of  this  kinde  of  melancholy  is  inward 
or  outward  ; — inward,  '  whm  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingen- 
der  such  a  humour^  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature^  and  not 
able  to  discharge  his  office.  A  melancholy  temperature,  re- 
tention of  haemrods,  monethly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long 
diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it; 
but  especially  ^bad  dyet  (as  Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell- 
fish, cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  (out  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna)  condemns  all  herbs;  Galen  ('lib.  3.  de  loc,  affect, 
cap.  7  J  especially  cabbage •.' — so  likewise  feare,  sorrow,  dis- 
contents, &c.  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  briefe  you 
have  had  the  general  and  particVilar  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou 
art:  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts;  insult,  triumph, 
and  boast;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon 
thou  maist  be  dejected,  how  many  severall  wayes,  by  bad  dyet, 
bad  ayr,  a  small  Idss,  a  httle  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague^ 
&c.  how  many  suddain  accidents  may  procure  thy  mine,  what 
a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and 
silly  a  creature  thou  art.  Humble  thy  self  therefore  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (1  Pet.  5.  6),  know  thy  self,  acknow- 
ledge thy  present  miserie,  and  make  right  use  of  it.     Qui  stat, 

*  Habatt  sacva  antmi  symptomata,  quae  impediunt  concoctionem,  8cc.  *>  U«ita« 
tissimus  morbus  cum  sit,  utile  est  hujus  visceris  accidentia  considerare ;  nee  leve  per- 
iculum  hujus caussas  morbi  ignnrantibus,  '  J^'cur  aptum  ad  gencrandum  talem 

hamorem,  splennatura  imbecillior.    Piso,  Altomarus^  Guiancrius.  <*  Melancb'>- 

liam,  quae  fit  a  rcdundsjQUa  hamorh  in  toto  curpore,  victus  imprimis  gciicrat,  qui 
fuBi  bumorem  parit. 
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videat  ne  cadht,  Thpii  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  lona 
anhniy  corporis^  etjariunce,  goods  of  body,  ininde,  apd  for- 
tune :  nescis  quid  s^us  seciim  vesper  ferat,  ihou  knowest  not 
what  stornris  and  tempests  the  lale  evcnipg  fnay  bring  with  it; 
Be  not  seqpre  then  ;  be  sober  and  \vatch;  ^fortnnam  reverent 
tei'  habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich  \  if  sick  an^  poor^  moderate  thy 
$elf,     I  hav(^  said, 

SECT,  III. 
MEMB.  \.      SUBSECT-  I. 

Sywplom^Sy  07*  signs  of  Melcficholy  in  ihe  Body, 

irjARRHASIUS,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  OlynT 
It  thian  captives  Philip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell, 
pbought  one  very  old  man  ;  and,  when  he  had  him  at  Athens, 
put  hun  to  extream  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his  ex- 
nmple,  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Pronietheus, 
Whom  he  was  then  a|}out  tp  paint,  I  xt^p^  not  be  so  barbarous, 
inhumane,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  tortvire  any 
poor  melancholy  xn^n:  ijieir  symptomes  are  plajn,  obvious,  an<l 
familiar  :  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  fa^p  fetct\t 
pbjjjct}  they  delineate  themselves;  they -vpluntarily  bewray 
themselves  ;  they  are  top  frequent  ip  all  pla^^es;  I  pseet  them 
still  as  I  go  ;  they  cannpt  conceal  it^  their  grievances  are  too 
well  known ;  I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

SymptoTOcs  therefore  are  either  •=  universal  or  particular, 
{$aiih  Gordonius,  lib.  med,  cqp,  ip.  part.  ^.J  to  persons, to  spe- 
cies. Some  signs  are  secret y  some  manifest f  somf  in  thf 
body,  some  in  t/ie  mindef^avd  diversly  vary^  accprdi^g  to  the 
inward  or  outward  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  stars  (accord- 
ing to  Jovi^pus  Pontapus,  d^reb.  coelest*  lib*  10.  cap.  \3J  an^ 
coelestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  piversly  mixt  (Fici- 
^us,,  /.  1.  cap^  ^.de  sanity  tuendaj^.  i^s  they  are  hot, qo,]d,natur 
rai,  unnatural,  intended,  or  ren^itted^  so  will  Aptii^s  have  me* 
lancholiQC^  deliria  multiformiay  diversity  of  melancholy  signs, 
Laurentius  ascribes  ihpm  to  their  several  temperatures,  delignts^ 
natures,  inclinations, continuance  of  time^as  they  are  simple  or 
niixt  with  other  diseases;  as  the  ^au^es  are  divers,  so  ipust  thp 
signs  be  almost  infinite,  (Altopiarus,  cap.  7.  art.  med.)  and  as 
wine  produceth  divers  effects,  or  that  h^rb  Tortopolla  (m'^Laur 

•  Ausonius.  k  Seneca,  com.  lib.  10.  cent.  5.  *  Quxdam  un;vers|ilia,  particular 
ria  qoaedam,  raanifesta  quardam  in  corporc,  quiedam  ia  cogi^tione  ^  animo,  quaedam 
a  sfcll is,  quxdam  ab  humorihiis,  quae,  ut  vinum  corpus  yaric  di&ponit,  &c.  Divert 
phdiitasmaia  pro  varictate  cau&sse  cxternac,  nitcrnae,  ^l.ib.  1.  derlsu.'for.  17.  Ad 
tjiis  c<iim  alii  sudant ;  alii  yomunt,  acx'4,  bibuut,  saJ^Dt,  alii  ridfnt,  tietni4nU  dor* 
r.iiam,  <5cc,  ^  '    '     •  '   •  .     ;      '       .    ^  >■  •  •         v  i      ■ 
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irchtius),  tlukich  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleeps 
some  dance,  some  sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,'  &c,  so  doth 
this  our  melailchoiy  humour  work  severall  signs  iit  severall 
parties. 

But  to  confint:  them,  these  general  symptomes  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  body  .or  the  mhidci  Those  usual 
signs^  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy,  be 
these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is 
inore  or  less  adust«  From  **  these  6rst  qualities,  arise  many 
other  secund,  as  that  of  ** colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale^  ruddy, 
&c,  some  are  impense  rubri,  (as  Montaltus  cap.  164  observes 
out  of  Galen  L  3.  de  locis  affeclis)  very  red  and  high  coloured* 
Hippocrates,  in  his  book  ^ae  insanid  et  melan,  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  **  lean,  ivithered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old, 
ivrinkfed,  harsh,  much  troubled  with  wtnde,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  helly-ake^  belch  oftetiy  dry  bellies  and  hard 
dejected  looks,  flasgy  beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo] 
light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  teirible 
fearful  dr  earnest 

*  Adna  soror,  qu«  mc  suspensam  i;isomnia  terrent? 

iThe  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book 
of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  RufFus,  Aetius),  by 
Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors— ^^cow/iwx^aZ,  sharp,  and 
stinking  ielchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomach  were 
^utri/ied,  or  that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd,  and 
interrupt  dreames,  and  many  phantastical  vifions  about  their 
eys,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.  sSome 
add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  sattum  in  'multis  cor- 
poris partibus,  a  kinde  of  itching  (saith  Laurentius)  on  the  su- 
perficies of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.-  ^Montaltus 
{c.  QlJ  puts  fixed  eys,  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eys  for  a 
sign  ;  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oa/Zos  habentes'palpitaiites,  trow 
It,  vehementer  rubicmidi,  &c.  fl.  3.  Fen.  l.  fr^ict.  '^.  c. 
\S.J  They  stut  most  part,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates 
Aphorismes.  JRha-sis  makes  head-ake  and  a  bindimr  keavi- 
ness  for  a  principall  token,  much  l<XLping  of  winde  about  the 

•  T.  Bright,  cap»  20.  •»  Nigrcsclt  hie  humor  aliquando  supercaJefirtus.  al'iquaii- 

do  superfrigefactus.  Melaiicl.  c  Gal.  *  luterpretc  F.  Calvo.  •*  OcuH  his  cxca- 
Vantur,  vcmi-gignunturcircum  prarcordia,  etacidi  ructus,  sfcci  fere  ventres,  venlso 
tinnitus  awTium,  jomni  pusUli,  somnia  tcrribilia  et  interrupta.  *  Virg.  ALi\.  f  Assi- 
duac  ezque  acidx  ructationcs,  quccibum  virulentum  pisculcnturn<jae  nldorcin  (etsi 
nil  tale  ingestum  sit)  rcfcrant,  ob  cruditatem.  Veuires  hisce  Eridi,  somnus  plerumcuc 
parcus  et  intcrruptus,  somnia  absurdissirna,  turbulei.ta,  corporis  tremor  capitis  gra 
vedo,  strepitus  circa  aures,  ct  visiones  ante  oculos,  ad  vcnerem  prodigi.  s  Altoma- 
Tus,  Brucl.'pjso,  Montaltus.  *•  Frcquentcshabetitoculorum  nictdtion».*s  ;  aliqui 

tamerj  fixis  oculis  plerumqucsunt.   .      *  Cent.  lib.  i.  Tract.  9.  Si^^a  huj'us  morbl  suii 
plufimus  saltus,  suuitus  aurium,  capitis  gravedo,  lingua  titubat,ocuIi  eXcavamur  dec. 
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sliny  as  loell  as  stutting  or  tripping  tn  speech,  &c,  hollow 
'cySy  gross  veins  and  broad  lips.  To  some  too,  if  they  be 
largone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning, 
fleering,  murmuring,  lalkingto  themselves,  with  strange  mouths 
and  faces,  inarticulate  voyces,  exclamations,  &c.  And,  al- 
though they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  unchetirfid  in  coun- 
tep^nce,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to^behold,  by  reason  of 
those  continual  feares,  griefes,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  appre- 
hensions. Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot 
sleep  :  ingentes  habent  et  crehras  vigilia^  (Aretaeus),  mighty 
and  often  waichings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  year 
together.  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  faithfully  averreth,  that  he 
hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seaven  moneths 
together.  Trincavellius  (Tom,  2.  govs,  \6)  speaks  of  one  that 
waked  fifty  dayes;  andSckenkius  bath  examples  of  two  yeares; 
and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction:  multa  appetuntj  pauca  digeritnt 
(^as  Rhasis  hath  it) ;  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And, 
although  they  ^  do  eat  much^  yet  they  are  lean,  iU-lookinff{&hiiYk 
Aretaeus),  withered  and  hard^  much  troubled  tvith  cosLiveness^ 
crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  *  carotidesj  which  is  very 
strong;  but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or 
perturbations,  as  Siruthius  hath  proved  at  large  (Spigmaiiccs 
artisL  4.  c.  13.^.  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick  diseases 
the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much 
superstition  in  it,  as  ^  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  iiv 
Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  under- 
stood of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured ;  urina  pauca, 
acris,  bilinsa  (Aretaeus),not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my 
judgement,  is  ^11  out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often 
according  to  severall  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions  not 
to  be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  *  Their  znelanc holy  ex- 
crements, in  some  very  muck,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
playes  his  part;  apd  thence  proceeds  winde,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heavi- 
ness of  heart  and  heart-ake,and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dulness 
of  spirits;  their  excrementa  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some,  and 

•  In  Panthron,  cap.  de  Melancholia.  *  Alvus  arida  nihil  dcjicitens.  Cibi  capares, 
nthilo  minus  tamcn  exteuuati  sunt.  ^  Nic.  Pisd.  Intlatiocarotldum,  &c.  *  An* 
dreas  Dudith  Rahamo.  ep  lib.  S.  Crat.  epist.  Muly  in  pulsibus  superstitio;  ausim 
ctiam  dicere,  tot  difTereotias,  qu2K  describuntur  a  Galcno,  deque  iiUelHgi  a  quoquani 
jAC  obsexvari  posse.  •  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  ' 
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little.  If  the  hearty  brain,  liver,  spleen^  be  misaffected,  as  usu- 
ally they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many 
diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  *apoplexie,  epilepsie,  vertigo, 
those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible  dreames,  ^  intempestive 
laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfuluess,  Wushing, 
trembling,  sweating,  swouning,  &c.  *^AI1  their  senses  are 
troubled :  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that 
which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  discourse. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Symptomes  or  Signs  in  the  Minde. 

P  cl  A  RCULANUS  fin  g  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  cap. 
JTA-  ^^J  ^'*"  have  these  symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as 
indeed  they  arc,  varying  according  to  the  parties ;  for  scarce 
is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike  ('^Laurentius  c.  J0), 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  feare  and  sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  fo 
if  they  persevere  long,  according  to  Hippocrates  ^and  Galen's 
Aphovismes,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inseparable  compa- 
nions, and  characters  of  melancholy ;  of  present  melancholy^, 
and  habituated,  sailh  Montaltus  (g,  1  \J,  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galefi,  Aviccnna,  and  all  neote- 
ricks,  hold.  But,  as  hounds  many  times  run  away  with  a  false 
cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault,  so  do  they : 
for  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes)  and,  amongst  the 
juniors,  ^Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  (cap.  17. 
l.  \.  de  melan.J  take  just  exceptions  at  this  aphorisme  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  'i\&  not  alwayes  true,  or  so  generally  to  be  understood  : 
feare  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptomes  to  all  melancho- 
ly :  upon  more  serimis  consideration^  IJinde  some  (saith  he) 
that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sad^  and  not  fearful; 
some  fearful  and  not. sad;  some  neither  fearful  nor  sad;  some 
loth.  Four  kindes  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were 
Cassandra,  Manto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls, 
Vvhom  2  Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy. 
BtptivSta  fojia  secunds  him  (Physiog.  lib.  1.  cap.  Sj :  they  were 

*  Poit  40i  xtat.  aiwum,  saith  Jacchinus,  in  15.  9  Rhasis.    Idem  Mercurlalis,  con- 
sU.  86w  TfiiJcaveJlius,  Tom.  2.  cons.  1.  •»  Gord»niius,  Modo  ridcnt,  modo  ilent, 

sileiit,  &c.  *  Fernellus.  consii.  43.  et  45.  Montantis,  consil«  230.     Galen,  de  iocis 

affectis,  lib^  S-  cap.  6.         'Aphorism,  rt  lib.  de  Melan.         "  Lib.  2.  cap  6.  de  lo« 
cUilff«ct.     Timor  ct  mcestitia,  si  diutius  pcrsevercnt,  &c.         *"  Tract,  postumo  ae 
^  I^elaO'  edit.  Venetii3  1620,  per.Bolzutt^m  bibiiop.  Mihi  diligentius  banc  remcon»i« 
^  4erami}  patet- o^aosdam  esse,  qui  noa  laborant  moerorc  et  timore.      f  Frok  lib.  ^. 
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aird  bile  percili.    Daemoiiiacaf  periohs,  aftd  duch  as  speak 
strange  languages^  are  of  this  rank;  ^ome  poets;  such  as  laugh 
alwayes^  and  think  tben)seives  king^.  Cardinals^  See.  sauguin^ 
they   are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  arid   so  continue; 
^Baptista  Porta  confines  feare  and  sorrow  to  thenn  that  are 
cold ;  but  lovers,  Sibylls,  enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.    So 
th£lt  I  think  I  may  tniiy  conclude,  they  arc  hot  alwaye^  sad  and 
fiearfiil^  but  usually  so^  and  that  ^ivithout  a  cause:  tirtient  de 
noil  i'wieiidis  (Gordonius),  quiecjue  momenti  ^on  sunt :  aU 
ihmcgh  not  all  allkcy  (saith  Altomarus)  ""yet  all  likely  fearej 
^some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  feare  (Aretaeus). 
'*  Many  feare  deaths  and  yet  ^  in  a  contrary  humour  yvntike  away 
themselves  (Galen  lib.  3.  de  Ibc.  affict:  cap.  7).     Some  arc 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads )  seme,  they  are 
damned,  or  shall  be.     ^They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
Conscience y  distrusting  God^s  mercies ^  think  they  shall  go 
dertdlniy  to  helly  the  divel  \vill  fmve  them^  and  make  great 
tamentatian  (Jason  Pratensis).    Feare  of  divels,  death,  that 
they  shall  be  so  sick,  of  some  suth  of  such  disease,  realdy  to 
tren)b!e  at  every  object,  they  shalll  dye  themselves  forthwith,  or 
that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  afe  certainly  deadj 
imminent  danger,  loss,  disgfacd  still  torment  others,  &c.  that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near 
them ;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy 
as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders; 
that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  sJMontanus  ('co7isiL^23J 
speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  homCy  for  feare 
he  should  swoun^  or  dye.     A  secund  ^ fears  every  man  he 
meeis  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  himj  er  kill  him.     A  third 
darps  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  feare  he  should  meet  the 
divt;l,  a  theef, '  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches ;  and 
every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  divel  y 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated;  every  creatdre,  all 
intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ru'me:  another  dares  notgoover 
a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  cham- 
ber where  cross  beanies  are,  for  feare  he  be  tempted  to  hang, 
drown,  or  precipitate  himself.     If  he  be  in  a  silent  auditory,  as 
at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares,  some 

•  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Quibus  multa  frigida  bHtsatra,  stoHdiict  timidi,  at  qui  ca- 
lldi,  ingctiiosi,  aniasii,  div;iiosi,  spiritu  instigati,  &c.  ^  O nines  cxercent  raetus  tt 

(ri.stitia,  et  sine  caussa.  '  Oinnestimcnt,  licet  non  omnibus  idrm  timendi  modus. 
Aetvus,  Tctrab.  lib.  %  »ect.  c.  9.  *  Ingenti  pavorc  trepidant.  *  Muiti  mortem 
timcDt,  et  tamd)  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt :  alii  cocrli  ruiham  timent.  ^  Affli- 
git  (ro&  plena  scrupulis  conscicntia  ;v^iivinx  misericord i.i:  diiiidentes,  Oreo  se  dest*- 
nant,  frcda  lamentatione  deplorantes.  s  Nun-aiisus  egredi  domO|  ne  de{lccr<t. 

^*  Multi  daemonc;*  timent,  latroncs,  insidias.     Aviccmia. 
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thing  undecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  closer 
room,  he  is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  ayr,  and  still  car- 
ryes  bisket,aquavitae,  or  som(;  strong  waters  about  him,  for  feare 
of  deliquiumSf  or  being  sick ;  or,  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though, 
he  Sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misaffected.  He  will  freely  promise^ 
undertake  any  business  beforehand  ;  but,  when  it  comes  tp  be> 
performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  feares  an  infinite  number 
of  dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  ^afraid  to  be  burned,  or 
that  the  Aground  will  sink  under  them,  or  ^swallow  them 
quicky  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some 
fact  they  never  did  (Rbasis,  cont.)  and  that  they  shall  surely, 
be  executed.  The  terrour  of  such  a  death  troubles  them ;  and 
they  feare  as  much,  and  are  equally  tormented  in  minde,  ^  ds 
they  that  have  committed  a  murder  ;  and  are  pensive  without 
a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presenitly  to  be  put  to  death.. 
(Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienatj  They  are  afraid  of  some 
loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and 
all  they  have;  but  why,  they  know  not.  Trincavellius  (con'^ 
siL  13.  lib.  \J  had  a  patieilt  that  would  needs  n^ake  away: 
himself,  for  feare  of  being  hanged,  and  could  not  be  perswaded 
for  three  yeares  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man.  Plater 
(observat.  lib.  \J  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to. 
be  executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  wher^  a 
robbery,  theft,  or  any  such  offence,  hath  been  done,  they  pre* 
sently  feare  they  are  suspected,  and  many  times  betray  them- 
selves without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  the  French  king, 
suspected  every  man  a  trairour  that  came  about  him,  durst 
trust  no  officer.  Aliiformidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorumdam, 
(Fracastoriu^  lib.  2.  de  Intellect.)  ^ some  feare  all  alike,  some 
certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in 
them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.  Some  suspect  ^  treason  still; 
others  are  afraid  of  their  ^dearest  and  nearest  friends  (Me- 
lanelius,  e  Galeno,  Ruffo,  Aetio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark^  for  feareof  hobgoblins  and  divels :  he  suspects  every  thing 
he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  divel,  or  enchanted,  and  imagineth 
a  thousand  chimseras  and  visions,  which  to  bis  thinking  be 
certainly  sees^  bugbears^  talks  with  black  men^  ghosts^  gob- 
lins^ &c. 

bOmnes  se  terrent  aurs^  son  as  excltat  omnis. 

J*  Alii  combttri,  alii  de  rcige.     Rhasis.  ^  Ne  terri  absorbeantur.     Forestus.- 

*  Ne  tei!Ta  dehlscat.     Gordon.  ^  Alii  timore  mortis  tenentur,  et  mzM  gratii 

principum ;  putant  se  aiiquid  commisisse,  et  ad  supplicium  requiri.         *  Alius  do* 
aocfticos  timet, alius  onmes.  Aetius.  ^  Alii  timent  insidias.    Aurel.  lib.  1.  de 

znorb.     Chron.'c.  6.  s  llle  carissimos,  hie  omnes  hQmines  citra  diicrimen, 

timet.  >»  Virgil. 
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Another,  through   bashfulness,  suspition,  and  timorousness^ 
will  not  be  seen  abroadiy  *  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot 
endure  the  It^hty  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places ;  his  hat  still  ia 
his  eys,  he  will  neither  see^  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will  (Hip- 
pocrates,, lib.  de  insanid  et  melancholidj ,     He  dare  not  comd 
in  company,  for  feare  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  over- 
shoot himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks 
^very  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him 
malice.     Most  part,  ^they  are  afraid  they  are  beu  itched, 
possessed,  or  poysoned  by  their  enemies  ;  and  sometimes  they 
suspect  their  nearest  irieiKls :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or 
talks  within  him,  cr  to  him  ;  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poystm. 
Christophorus  a  Vega  (lib,  3.  cap.  \)  hsid  a  patient  so  trou<» 
bled,  that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he  could  be  reclaimed. . 
Some  are  afraid  rtiat  they  shall  have  every  fearful  disease  they 
see  others  have^  hear  of,  pt  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest, 
fey  applying  to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  ihcy 
should  aggravate  and  increase  it.     If  they  see  one  possessed, 
bewitched,  an  epilejptick  paroxysme,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
patsie,  or  giddy  headed^  reeling  or  standii>g  in  a  dangerous 
place,  Sccforinany  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  mindes;  thejf^ 
are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  da^iger,  as  Perk* 
(c.  12.  S€.  2)  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  niafty 
times,  by  violence  of  imagination,  they  produce  it.      They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a  man 
executed,  a  carkass,  hear  the  divel  named,  or  any  tragical  re-* 
Ration  seen,  but  they  quake  for  feare ;  Hecatas  somntare  siii 
videntur  (Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  find  may  not 
get  it  out  of  their  mindes  a  long  time  after  ;.they  apply  (as  I  have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  ^ Felix  Plater 
Aotes  of  some  yong  physitians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch 
them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptometf 
they  finde  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.    And  there- 
fore (quod  iterum  moneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  Isetori;  mah 
decern  potius  verba,   decies  repetita  licet,    abundare,  quam 
Unum  oeAderarij  I  would  advise  him,  that  is  actually  melan- 
ehely,  not  to  read  this  tract  of  syroptomes,  lest  he  disquiet  of 
make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  thaa  hd 
was  brfore.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this — de  inanibussemp» 

•  Hlc  m  lucem  prod  ire  timet,  tencbrJisque  quxrit;  cbntra,  ille  ca1i|;mosa  fug*^ 
^Ouidafti  larvas  et  tnalot  spiritus  ab  iaimicis  veneiiciis  ct  incantationibus  s^ 
putamobjectari.  Hippocrates.-^— Potionem  se veneficam  sumpsissto  putat;  ctdeM 
ructaresibi  crebro  vldctuf.  Idem  Montaltui,  cap.  21.  AStius,  lib.  8..etaiu.  Tnl' 
Ua^Hs,  I.  1.  cap.  16.  *  Observat.  1. 1.'  Quaodo  iis>izU  nooa^.>aUi  qftod  adiiiijullwi 
BM)ancfa»lici«» 
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conquerunfur,  et  iiment,  sailh  Aretaeiis;  they  complain  of 
toyes,  and  fear  "without  a  cause,  and  still  ttiink  (heir  melan- 
choly to  be  most  grievous;  nont  so  bad  as  they  are ;  though  it 
be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  mart  sure  was  sb  troubleid^ 
or  in  this  sort :  as  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great 
an  agony  for  toy es  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after' 
laugh  at  themselves),  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essen- 
tial matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied. Pacific  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with 
some  other  feare;  alwayes  afraid  of  something,  which  they 
foolishly  imagine  or  cdncejve  to  themselves,  which  never  peradr 
venture  wavS,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be  }  troubled  in 
hiinde  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining^- 

frieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot 
e  freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or,  if  their  mindes 
be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  foraigh  feares, ' 
outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  artf  out  of  tune,  they  sus- 
pect some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss ;  now  their  head  akes,  hearty 
stomach,  spleen,  &c.  is  misaffected;  they  shall  surely  have  this 
or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in  body,  minde,  or  bt>th,  and 
ihrough  winde,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental  distemper^ 
continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this,  (as**  Jacchinus  notes,J 
An  all  other  things  they  are  U'ise,  staid^  discreet,  and  do  nO" 
thing  unbeseeming  their  dignity y  person^  or  place ,  thisjoolisk^ 
ridiculous y  and  childish  feare  excepted,  which  so  much,  sd 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  soule^;  like  a  barking 
dog  that  alwayes  bawls,  but  seldome  bites,  this  feare  ev^rmo- 
lesteth,  and,  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 
Sorrow  is  that  other  ciharacter,  and  inseparable  cooipanion, 
as  individual  as  saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,  fidiis  Achates,  as 
all  writers  witness,  a  common  symptome,  a  continual ;  and 
Itill,  Without  any  evident  cause,  ^m(Brent  omnes,  and,  si  rdges 
ids  riedd&re  caussam,  non  possunt ;  grieving  still,  but  why, 
Ihey  cannot  tell ;  agelasti,  moesti,  cagitahundi,  they  look  a^ 
If  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den;  and,  though 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry 
(as  th^y  wmII  by  fits),  yet  extream  lumpish  again  in  in  instant, 
^ull,  atid  heavy,  semel  et  simul  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part 
ladi   . 

*  Si  qua  placent,  abeunt ;  inimica  tenacius  beerent : 
Sorrow  sticks  by  them  stilly  contitiually  gnawing,  as  the  vulturft. 

i 

*  •— timco  tamen,  Metus^ue  caussat;  nescius  caussa  est  metus.  Heinslus,  Austriaca. 
^  Ca|p.  15*  in  9.  Rhasis.  In  mtiltis  vidi :  pfseter  rationera  semper  aliquid  titncnt,  in 
cieUris  tamen  optime  se  gerunt,  neque aliquid  praeter  di^itateai  commiUuBl.  .  <  44^ 
tonurui,  cap.  7.«WVreteu«.  TrUtcs  sunt.  ^Mant.  £cl.  1. 
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tbeo^sclves  neglected  and  cpntemtied;  for  a  tioie  that  tortures 
4)aiQ.     If  two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell 
i^^alc  in  general)  he  thinks  presently  they  uiean  him,  applyes 
1^11  to  himself,  de  se  putat  omnia  dici.     Or  if  they  tallc  with 
i\tn,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and 
interpret  it  to  th^  worst ;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look 
Readily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  fami- 
liar, or  hem,  or  point,  CQugh,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noyse  some- 
tim^s,  &c.  ^He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in 
disgrace  of  him,  pirciiravent  him,  contemn  him  ;  every  man 
lopks  at  hirPa  be  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for  feareand  anger,  lest 
sp^i^e  ^ody  should  observe  him* «   He  works  upon  it ;  and,  long 
after  this,  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.     Monta* 
nus  (consiL  Q9J  give$  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,ihat  was 
iracundiar  Adrid^  so  waspish  and  suspitions,  tarn  facile  iratus, 
that  no  m^n  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 
Inconstancy,']    Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  ver- 
tiginous, restless,  unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business ;  they  will 
and  will  not,  perswad^ed  to  and  fro  upop  every  small  occasion, 
or  word  spoken  ;  and  yet,  if  once  they  be  resolved,  obstinate, 
bard  tQ  be  reconciled :  if  they  abhorr,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once 
setled,  though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsell  or  perswa- 
sign  to  be  removed  :  yet,  iu  most  things,  wavering,  irresolute, 
unable  to  deliberate,  through  feare;  faciunty  et  moxfactipcen 
nitet  (Aretaeus) ;  avari,  et  paullo  post  prodigi;  now  prodigal, 
and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of 
t^at  which  they  have  done ;  so  that  both  wayes  they  are  troubled, 
-whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want.orbave,  hit  of  mis^,  dis- 
quiejted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change  | 
T«stless,  I  6ay,  fickle^r  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry  ii^ 
gnc  place  long, 

^  (Romse  rus  optans^  abseptem  rusticus  urbeni 
Tollit  ad  astra — ^—  ) 

np  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  l>usine66| 

*  (£t  similis  rpguoi  pueris,  p^pparc  minutum 
Ppscit,  ^t  iraius  n^^m^^  ]a}larie  riecus^t) 

ftftsooas  pleased,  and  anon  displeased ;  as  a  man  that's  bitten 
with  ^as,  or  that  cannot  sleep,  tarns  to  aad  fro  in  his  bed, 
their  restless  mindes  are  tossed  and  vary;  they  have  no  patience 
to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  ^ame  or  two,  walk  a  mile,  sit 
an  hour,  Sec.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  tq 
^ndeft^ke,  and,  upon  a  Word  spoken,  agaip  discouraged. 

«Suspicio,  diAdeafta,  iymptomata.    Crato,  JEp.  Julip  Alexaadfiiio,  coos.  181 
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PassioTiaie^']  Extream  passionate,  quidquid  v^unt^  vald^ 
volunt;  and  what  they  desire,  they  dp  nio^st  furioMsly  seek; 
anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful  and  timorous,  en^ 
vious,  malitious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  another,  but  moat 
pan  covetous^  muttering,  repining,  disconteot,  and  still  qom*^ 
plaining,  grudging,  peevish,  injuriarum  ienaces,  prone  to  rer- 
venge,  soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their  imagina^- 
tions,  not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  complement,  but 
surly,  dull,  sad,  austere;  cogUabundh  stiu  very  intent,  and  as 
*  Albert  us  Duner  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sad  woiilan,  leaning 
on  her  arm,  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held  there- 
fore by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Abderites. 
esteemed  of  Dempcritus;  and  yet  of  a  de^p  reach,  excellent 
appreheoMon,  judicious,  wise  ^nd  witty ;  for  I  am  of  that 
^noblemAiisminde,  melancholy  advanceth  n^ns  conceits^  tnurt 
ikon  any  humour  whatsoever^  improves  their  meditations 
more  than  any  strong  drink  or  sack,  lliey  are  of  profound 
|udgement  in  some  things,  although,  in  others,  non  recite  judu 
cant  inqmeiit  saith  Fracastorius,  ('lib.  2.  de  InttlLj  and,  as 
Arculanus  fc^  16.  in  9.  RhasisJ  terms  xi^  judicium  plerumque 
pewersumt  oorrupti^  cumjudicant  honesta  inhone^tq,  et  ami- 
eitiam  habenf  pro  inimicitid  s  they  count  honesty  dishonesty^ 
friends  as  enemies;  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dans 
not  offend  tbeir  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  inferen- 
dam  injuriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan  (lib.  8.  cap^  4.  de 
rerum  varietaiej  :,  loth  to  offend ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  over- 
shoot themselves  in  word  or  deed,  or  any  small  business  or 
circumstance  be  omitted,  formtten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniencies  to 
themselves,  e$s  mused  elephantem^  if  once  they  conceit  it : 
overjoyed  with  every  good  humour,  tale,  or  prtisperous  evenlj 
transported  beyond  themselves ;  with  every  small  cross  again^ 
bad  rif»ws,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  im- 
patient, utterly  undone ;  fearful,  suspitious  of  all :  yet  again^ 
inapy  df  them,  desperate  hare-brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  )ft 
^s^ssifliates,  as  bcio^  void  of  all  feare  and  sorrow,  aceordii^  lo 
'  Hercules  de  Saxoni&>  most  audacioMSj  and  such  a$  dare  wa^ 
<xl(m0  in  ike  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places^ 
fearing  nom*  < 

jimorous.^  Tkey  are  prone  to  love,  and  ^e^tsie  to  be  takes: 
propensi ad amorem et excandescentiam^ (Montaltus,  cap.  Ql.J 
quickly  ipamoured^  and  dote  u^on  all,  love  one  dearlyi  til)  they 

*  In  his  Dutcb-wo|i;  picture.  *  Howard,  cap.  7*  differ.  ^  Trjict.  4* 

mcl.  cap.  2.    Nfoctu  ai^^plaat  per  fylvas,  a  Ipcji  {If  ifJi^^ciii^  i   ncmiquyi  (i^ttent. 
^  FaciU  anoat.  Akoin. 
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see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  et  hanc,  et  hdnCy  et  illam^ 
et  omnes  ;  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly.thcy 
love  best.  Yet  some  again,  nnieroteSj  catmot  endure  the 
sietit  of  a  woman,  abhorr  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy 
*d«ke  of  Muscovie,  that  was  ifistantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in 
sight  of  them  ;  and  that  ^  anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie, 
when'a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous J\  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  some- 
times profusely  laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again 
weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  famrliarwith  many  gentle- 
women) groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted : 
ntulta  ahsurda  jinguntj  et  a  raiione  aliena  (saith  ^Frarobe*- 
sarius^  :  they  faign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason: 
one  supposeth  hin>self  to  be  a  dog;  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass, 
butter,  &c.  He  is  a  gyant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an -hundred 
men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And,  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a 
stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to 
»ttch  or  such  a  disease,  he  beleeves  it  eftsoons,  and  peradveii- 
ture,  by  force  of  imagination,  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them 
are  immoveable,  add  fixed  in  their  conceits ;  others  vary,  upon 
every  object  heard  or  seen.  -  If  they  see  a  stage*play,  they  run 
upon  that  a  week  after :  if  they  hear  musiek,  or  see  dancing, 
they  have  nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  fairain :  if  they  see  a 
combat,  they  are  all  for  arms:  <^if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles 
them  long  after;  if  crossed,  tlpat  cross,  &c.  Restless  in  their 
tboughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating^ 

Velut  aegri  sompia,  yanagL 


Finguntur  species  -, 

more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  faign. a  <:ompany  of 

antick,  fantastical  conceits^;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts^ 

Jmposeifale  to  be  eflFected ;  and  sometimes  think  verily  they  hear 

.ittia  see  present  before  their  eys  such  phantasme^  or  goblins, 

•they  feare,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  sti|l  talk  with,  and  follow 

them.     In  fine,  togitationes  somniantibus  similes^  idvigilan^y 

.quod.alii  somnianty  cogiiahmdip  still  (saith  AvicennaJ  they 

*  jwake,  as  others  dream;  and  such,  for  the  most  part  ^  their 

^•imaginations  and  conceits,  *  absurd,  vain,  foolish  toyes;  yet  they 

,  are  \most  curious  and  solicitous ;  continually  et  supra  modum 

(Rhasis  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9j  prcemeditantur  de,<diqnd  re.    As 

aenQus  in  a  tby^  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of 

a  Bodlne.  Y  Jo.  Major  vitis  patnun,  fol .  202.  PauUus  abbas,  eremita  tanti 

tolitudine  perseverat,  ut  nee  vestcm  nee  vultum  mulierls  ferre  posstt,  &c.  •  Con. 

suit.  lib.  1.'  17.  Cons.  'GeneniII)r>  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are 

'Aeircontinuall  cogitations  pleasing  or  displeasing.  «  Onuses  e](e«:ent  van^ 

intenssqtmantini  co^tationcs,  (N.  fiso.  Brael.)  et  a&sidu«,  'Curiosl  de  reb<a 

ttinimls*  ArcCaiiis«  « 
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great  moment,  importance,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it, 
saviunt  mse^  macerating  themselves.     Though  they  3o  talk 
with  you, .  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,    and  to  your 
ihinking,  very  intent  and  busie,   still  that  toy  runs  in  their 
minde,  that  fi^are,  that  suspition,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that 
agouy,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  -  that  castle  in  the  ayr;   that 
crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that   fiction,  that  pleasant  waking 
dream,  whatsoever  it  is,  Necinterrogant^  (saith  ^Fracastorius) 
7ie€  interrogati  rede  respondent ;  they  do  not  much  heed  what 
you  say;  their  minde  is  on  another  matter.  Ask  what  you  will; 
they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about, 
but  forget  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should 
otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their 
own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a  suddain,  another 
smiles  to  himself,   a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,   he 
acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  &c.  'Tis  proper  to  all  melari* 
choly   men,  (saith  ^  Mercurialis,  con.  1  \)  what  conceit  they 
have  once  entertained^   to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  conti-- 
finally  cbout  it.     Inviti^  occnrrit ;  do  what  they  may,  they 
cannot  be  rid  of  it ;  tigainst  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a, 
thousand  times  over  ;  perpetuo  molestantur,  nee  ollivisci  pos^ 
sunt;  they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company ;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  'won 
desinunt  ea,  quce  minim e  volant,  cogitare  ;  if  it  be  offensive 
^specially,   they  cannot  forget  it ;  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep 
for  it.,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisyphi  taxum  volvunt 
sibi  ipsis,  as  ^  Brunner  observes :  perpetua  calamitas,   et   mi^ 
serabile  Jlagellum. 

Bashjf)ilness.'\  •  Crato,  ^Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put 
bashfulness  for  an  ordinary  symptome:  subrusticus  pudor,  or 
v'ltiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  torments 
them*  If  they  have  beeti  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden, 
&c.  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  minde,  misaffected,  it  so  far 
troubles  them,  ^hat  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
so  clisheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into 
strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affaires; 
^o  chiidish^  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  cap  look  no  man  in 
the  face.  Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kinde,  some  less, 
Ipnger  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.  though  some>  on  the 
other  side,  (according  to  «  Fracastorius)  be  inverecuvdi  et  per- 
(inaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But,  most  part,  they  are  very 
fham^fac'd;  and  that  makes  them  (with  Pet*  Blesensis,  Christo* 

f  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  ^  Hoc  melanchoHcis  omnibus  proprium,  ut,  qua» 

-temel  imaginationes  valde  receperint,  non  facile  rejlciant,  sed  has  etiam  vel  invltis 
semper  occurrant.  *  TuUius,  de  sen.        ^  Consil.  med.  pro  Hypochondriaco. 

f  Comil  43*  '  Cap.  5.  >  Lib;  2.  de  Intell. 
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ph  r  U  swick,  and  many  such)  to  refuse  honours,  ofEces^  and 
preferments^  which  sometimes  fall  into  their  niouth^:  they  canr 
hot  speak,  c  r  j>ut  forth  themselves,  as  others  can ;  timor  hos 
piidor  impedit  illos;  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their 
pr^^^f  edings  :  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  un« 
willing  to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to 
rise.  For  ihat  cause,  they  seldome  visit  thetr  friends,  except 
some  familiars ;  pauciloquiy  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  whol- 
ly silent.  ^  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had  two  siicb  patients, 
omnino  taciturnos :  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak: 
Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (consult,  Tom,  2.  85.  consiL)  gives  in- 
stance in  a  yongman,  of  twenty-seaven  yeaFesqf  age,  that  was 
frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary,  that  would  not  eat 
his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 
Solitariness,']  Most  part  they  are,  (as  Plater  notes)  de- 
^ideSf  taciiiirni,  cegre  impulsiy  nee.  nisi  coacti  proceduni^  dc, 
they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns  them, 
though  it  be  for  their  good;,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or 
no  complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  espe- 
cially of  strangers  ;  they  had  rather  write  their  mindes,  thaa 
speak,  and  above  all  things  tove  solitariness.  Ob  v^uptatenty 
an  oh  iimoremy  soli  suntr  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure, 
(one  asks)  or  pain  ?  for  both  :  yet  I  rather  thinky  for  fesur^  and 
sorrow,  &c. 

*  Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntquc,  dolent,  fogiuntque,  nee  auras 
Re^pieiunt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  casco. 

Hence  'tis  they  grieve  and  feare,  avoiding*  11  ght» 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  irom  sight. 

As  Pellerophon,  in  ^  Homer, 

etui  raiser  in  sylvis  mcerens  errabat  opacis^ 
Ipse  suuni  cor  edens>  hominum  vestigia  vitans— <• 

That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  al}  alpne;. 
Forsaking  mens  society,  making  great  moan-^ 

they  delight  ip  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  tp  walk  aIon« 
in  orchyard^,  gardens,  private  walks,  back-lanes  ;  averse  from 
company,  as  Diogeries  in  his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropps, 
^they  abhorr  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  acquaint- 
.unce,  and  most  familiar  friends;,  for  th^y  have  a  conceit,  (I  say) 
iBvery  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  mis- 
use them,  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  t^eir  .pri- 
vate houses  or  chambers ;  fugiunt  homines  sine  caussd  (s^iiln 

•  Consll.  15  et  16.  lib.  1.  >  Virg.  JE.n,  6.  <  Iliad.  S.  'Si  miom 

cxftsperatur,  homines  odio  babent,  et  solitaria  petont. 
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Rhasis)  el  odio  hahent  (cont.  I.  I.e.  Q)  :  they  will  dyet  them- 
selves, feed  and  live  alone.     It  was  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons, 
why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melan- 
choly and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  related  in  bis 
epistle  to  Philopocmenes)  ^hq  Jgrsook  (lie  citVf  and  lived  in 
groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  tank  by  a  brook  side, 
or  confiuence  of  waters,  all  dfty  longy  qnd  all  night.     Qtue 
quidem  (saith  be)  plurimum  atrd  hile  vexatis  et  melancholicis 
eveniunt ;  desertajreguentant,  hominuvique  congressum  aver-^ 
santur;  ^  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  jf^gyptians  therefore,  in  tbejr  hieroglyphfckSf  expressed  ^, 
S9^1anpholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most 
timorous  and  solitary  creature  (Fierius,  Hieroglyph,  L  12^« 
Sut  this  and  ail  precedent  syniptome^  are  more  or  less  appar 
Fentj  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceive4 
in  some,  or  not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.     Childish  iti^ 
^ome,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pittied  or  admrir(s4 
in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  secund  cpniinuate :  and,  how- 
soever these  symptomes  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
Fet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and  vio- 
ent,  in  melancholy  men*  Tq  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing 
so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravag9tit,  impossible,  incredible, 
to  monstrous  a  chim^cra,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  ^  such  af 
painters  and  poeta  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not  really 
ifeare,  faign,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  themselves:  and  that 
which  "^Lod,  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
kiird  his  asse  for  drinking  up  the  moou,  ut  lunam  mundo  redr 
deret,  you  may  Ifuly  say  (>f  them  in  earnest ;  they  will  act, 
conceive  all  extreams,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and 
fhat  in  infinite  varieties*    Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sihi 
pevsuadeniy  ui  vix  ornniliw  Sisculis  duo  reperli  sinf^  qui  idem 
imaginaii  sint  (Eirastua  de  Lamiis) ;  scarce  two  of  two  thousand 
that  cpncurr  in  the  same  symptomes.  The  tower  of  Babel  never 
yeelded  such  confusion  oi  tongues,  as  this  chaos  of  melancholy 
pptb  variety  of  symptomes.    Tb^re  ia  in  all  ofielancholy  siffiir 
liiudo  dis^tmilis,  like  mens  faces*  a  disagreeing  likeness  still ; 
^nd  aBy  in  a  river,  we  swiip  in  the  same  place,  though  not  ii^ 
thit  aame  numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument  affords  se- 
verall  lesaons,  ao  th^  same  disease  yee)ds  diversity  of  symptomes : 
which  howsoever  th^  be  diverse,  intricate,  ^nd  hard  to  be 

*  Democritut  spiel  noctfs  et  dies  apud  s|e  d^gere,  plerumqueautem  in  speluncis,  sub 
apioenis  arborum  uinbru  yp\  in  tenebris,  et  molHbus  herbis,  vel  ad  aquarum  crcbra  et 
(quieta  fiueota,  Sec,  .  ^  Gaudet  teaebris,  aliturque  dolor.     Ps.  103.  VigiUvi,  et 

factus  sum  vclut  qycticoi^x  in  domicillo.  passer  splicarius  in  templo.  *  £t,  que 

ylx  audei  fabula,  monstra  parity  ^In  cap.  IS.  1.  10.  de  civ.  d^i.     Lunam  ab 

juino  cpotam  Tidens. 
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ccmfinecl,  I  will  adventure  yet,  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and 
generality/ to  bring  them  into  some  order;  and  so  deadend  to 

particulars. 

SUBSECT.  III. 


t.  ■ 


Particular  Symptomes  from  the  influence  of  Stars  }  parts  of 

the  bodyy  and  humot^s. 

OME  men  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  their 
_\  temperament  and  crisisy  which  they  had  from  the  stars 
and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of  wits  and  dispositions, 
as  Anthony  Zara  contemls,  (Anat,  ingen.  sect.  1.  memh.  11, 
I^,  13,  I4yl  plurimum  irritant  influentice  coelestesy  unde  cien-^ 
tur  animi  eegritudineSj  et  morhi  corporum.    *One  saith,  di- 
verse diseases  of  the  body  and  minde  proceed  from  their  influ- 
taces,  **  as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus, 
Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  areprincipallsignificatours 
of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  gebi- 
lure,  Sec.  Ptoleniseus,  inhisCentiloquy,  (or'Hermes,  or  whoso-* 
ever  etsethe  author  of  that  tract,)  attributesall  these  symptomes, 
which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences;  which 
opinion M^rcurialis  (de affects  lib.  1.  cap.  I C^^.  rejects:  but,  as  I 
say,  *=  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  defend.    That  some 
«re  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish;  some  again  blith,  buxome, 
light  and  merry,  t)?ey  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.    As,  if  Sa- 
turn be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melaiicholy  in 
his  temperature,  then  *•  he  shall  be  v«ryaustei^  sullen,  churlish, 
black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  mi- 
series,.and  discontents,  sad  and  fearful,  alwayes  silent,  solitary, 
jtill  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchyards,  gardens, 
rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close  :  cogitationes  sunt 
velle  HB^iificare,   velle  arbores  plantare,   agros  colere,  (Sc. 
to  catch   birds,   fishes,   8cc.   still  contriving  and  musing  of 
such  matters.     If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious, 
still  tneditating  of  kingdomes,  magistracies,  oflices.,  honours, 
or  that  they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry^ 
themselves,  &c. — if  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,,  brave  com* 
bats,  monomachies,  testy,  ebolerick,  hare-brain'd,  rash,  furi- 
ous, and  violent  in  their  actions :  tiiey  will  faign  themselves  vie        i^ 
tors,  commanders,  are  passionateandsatyricall  in  their  speeches, 
great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour :  and  though  thev  be  poor  in 
shew,  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  m  the  *poet^ 

Ampvillas  jactant^  et  sesquipedalia  verba ; 

■  Vclc^  1.  4.  c.  5.  *Sect.  2.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  4.  *  Dc  reb.  cceles^ 

lib.  10.  c.  13.  <  J,  dc  Irx^^iu^  Godenius.  •  Hor.  dc  Art.  Po^t^ 
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their  mouths  are  fuil  of  niyriades,  and  tetrarchs  at  tbeir  totigues 
end  :— if  the  Sun,  they  \yill  be  lords,  emperoars,*in  conceit  at 
least^  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  fccv^l*  Venus, 
they  are  still  courting  ot  their  mistrisses,-  andmo&l'apt  toiovc^^ 
amorously  given;  they  seem  to  hear  qiusick,  playe»^  see  fine 
pictm-es,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  likc-^evcr  inlove,  and 
dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  coti- 
templation,  suotil,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part 
about  such  matters.  If  the  Moon  have  a  hand,  thc^y  are  all 
for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected. with  traveU,  i» 
discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things;:  wandring  in  their 
thoughts,  divers,  much  delighting  in  waters^^'to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  froni  the  tem- 
perature it  self,  and  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen, 
mesaraick  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  See.  and  most  espc*- 
cially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  "Hercules  de 
Saxoni^  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  h'u** 
mours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  un- 
natural, innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple 
or  mixt,  their  diverse  mixtures,  andseverall  adustions,  combi- 
nations, which  may  be  as  diversly  varied,  as  those  ^  four  first 
qualities  in  'Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  severall  symp* 
tomes  and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  (as^ 
Andreas  Bacchius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino,  cap,  QOJ  are  infi- 
nite.    Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  1.  cap, 
17.  de  melan,  T.  Bright  c.  16.  hath  largely  described)  cither 
of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or 
thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  humour,  as  Monta- 
nus  af&rms  fionsil,  ^6J  ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fear- 
ful. Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  them 
to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary, 
sluggish,  si  multam  air  am  bilem  etfrigidam  habenU  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni^  (<c.  19.  /.  7J  '^ holds  these  that  are  naturally 
melancholj/y  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  blacky  (and  so  doijfx 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract*  \5j  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  or  that  ihey  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men, 
spirits  and  goblins  frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  sym- 
ptomes vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those  four  humours 
adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as  Traliianus 
hath  written,  cap.  \6.  L  7)  *  there  is  not  one  cause  of  this  me^ 

>  TndL  7.  de  Melao.  ^  Hiimldum,  caUdum,  frigid um,  siccuni.  «  Cotn« 

in  I.  c.  Johannis  de  Sacrobosco.  ^Si  residet  melancholia  natural  is,  tales  p]u(n<^ 

bei  colons  aut  nigri,  stupidi,  solitariL  ^  Non  una  melancholiae  caussa  est,  nee 

tmus  humor  vitii  parens,  sed  plaxcs,^«t  alius  aliter  mutatus  \  undc  ottn  omoes  cadeia 
ipBtiunt  symptomata. 
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lancholyf  nor  one  humour  which  begets  ity  hit  divers  dtversly 
inter mixt  ;  from  when ce  proceeds  tnis  variety  of  symptomes ; 
and  those  varyine  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  *  Cold  me^ 
lancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventiniis,  pract.  mag.) 
is  a  cause  of  dotage^  and  more  mild  symptomes  ;  if  hot  or  more 
adust,  of  more  violent  passions^  and  furies.  Fracasiorius 
(L  2.  de  intellect  J  will  have  iis  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^with 
what  kinde  of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled;  for  it  much 
avails  to  know  it :  one  is  inraged  by  fervent  heat ;  another  is 
possessed  by  sad  and  cold;  one  is  fearful^  shamejac^d ]  the 
othevy  impudent  and  bold,  as  ^jax, 

Arma  rapit,  superosque  furens  in  prcelia  poscitj 

?[uitc  itiad',  or  tending  to  madness;  nunc  hos^  nunc  hnpetit  iU 
OS.  Bellerophoh,  on  the  one  side,  solis  errat  male  sanus  in 
agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods  :  6ne  despairs,  weeps,  and 
IS  weary  of  his  life ;  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which  variety  i» 
produced  from  the  severall  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
•Hercules  de  Saxonii  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  dis- 
temperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those  im- 
material,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as 
they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  t  and  from  their  agitation  pro- 
ceeds that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in 
the  ^thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that 
largely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from 
the  divers  adustion  of  the  four  humours,  which,  in  this  unna« 
tural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust  choler  or 
melancholy  natural,  'by  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  turned, 
in  comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 
Hon,  cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse 
and  strange  symptomes,  which  T.  Bright  reckoris  up  in  his 
following  chapter.  So  doth  *^  Arculanus,  according  to  the  four 
principall  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  flegm,  (which  is  seldomc 
and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  «it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes, 
and  a  kinde  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate  hurt :  they  are  sleepy, 
«aith  ^'Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  asse-like,  asini- 
narh  fhelancholiam,  »Melaricthon  calls  it,  they  are  much 
gipen  to  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers^ 
^shing,  fowling,  &c.     (Arnoldus  breviar.  1.  cap.  ISJ  they 

•  Humor  frigidus  delirnt:aussa,  humor  calidus  furori*.  *  Nlultum  refert  qui 

tjuisquc  melancholia  tencatur ;   hunc  fervcns  ct  accensa  agitat ;  ilium  tristis  et  frigeos 
occupat:  hi  timidi,  illi  invcrecundi,  intrepidi,  &c.  *  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de 

Md.  'Signa  melancholia!  ex  intempcrie  et  agitatione  spirituum  sine  mate> 

/H.  •  T.  Brii^ht,  cap.  16.  Treat:  Mel.  '  Cap.  16  in  9.  Rhasis.  'Brigk. 

c.  16.  ^  b^ract.  major,  vSomnians,  piger,  frigidus.  ^  De  animi  cdpv  dv 

humor.  SU  phlegmate,  semper  in  aquis  fere  sunt,  et  circa  fluvios,  ploxant  maltum. 
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are  •pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  ^muck 
troubled  wjth  the  head-ake,  continual  meditation,  and  mutter- 
ing to  themselves ;  they  dreatn  of  waters,  ^that  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  drowning,  and  feare  such  things  (Rhasis),  They  arc 
mter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion, 
apter  to  spit,  <*sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest, 
and  have  their  eys  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a  patient 
had  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and 
very  sleepy  still,  Christophorus  a  Vega,  another  affected  in 
the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptomes 
are  more  evident,  they  plainly  dole  and  are  ridiculous  to  others, 
in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches  :  imagining  impossibi- 
lities, as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun 
of  wine,  'and  that  Sipnnois,  that  resolved  with  himself  not  to 
piss,  for  feare  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of 
blood  in  it,  ^  suck  are  commonly  ruddy  of  co^nplexion^  and 
high-coloured^  according  to  Salfust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules 
de  Saxonia;  and,  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faventinus  Empir. 
farther  add,  ^  the  veins  of  their  eys  he  red,  as  well  as  their 
faces.  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry, 
Conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much 
given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  womens  company. 
They  meditate  wholly  oi'i  such  things,  and  think  ^ikey  see  or 
hear  playes,  dancing,  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  feare 
and  sorrow,  as  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth),  if  they  be 
more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kinde  of  melancholy  (Ar- 
sioidus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  I.  cap.  18>^,'like  him  of  Argos,  in 
the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  ^all  dajj  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
a  theater.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  ^Aristotle  living 
at  Abydos  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the 
$&mt  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometime* 
act  himself;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been 
well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a  eountrey  fel- 
low, called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  "^that  being 
hy  chance  ft  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half 


•  Pigra  nwcitur  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo..  Her.  de  Saxon.  'Savanarofe^ 

«  Muros  cadere  in  se,  aut  submergi,  timeut,  cum  turpore  et  sfgnitie,  et  fluvios  a» 
xnant tales.  Alexander,  c.  16.  lib.  7.  '•Semperfere  dorntit somnolenta.  c.  J6.  1^ 

^.  •Laurentius.  *^Cap.  0.  de  mel.  Si  a  sanguine,  venit  nsbcdo  o<:u!o-r 

Itrm  et  faciei,  plurimui  risus. "  6 Venae  oculorum  sunt  rubn«;  vide  an  prxces* 

aerit  vini  et  aroii\atnm  usus,  et  freqnens  balneum.    Trallian,  lib.  I.  16.  An  priecesse- 
tic  mora  sub sole^  •> Ridet  paticns,   si  a  sanguine;  putat  se  videre  choreas, 

musicam  audife,  liador,  &c.  » Cap.  2.  Tracf.  de  Melan.  ^Hor^ep,  }ib« 

2.  Quidam  baud  ignobills  Afgis,  &c.  *  Lib.  de  reb.  mir.  *  Cum,  intef 

eoncionan^um,  mulier  donWiens  e  subsellio  oadcret,  et  omne&  reliqul,  (jui  id  vid«» 
^KQt,  ridemity  triauipost  diebus,  &c. 


I 
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asleep;  at  which  object  most  of  the  company  laughed  f  but  he, 
for  his  par t^  was  so  much  movedy  that^  for  three  whole  dayes 
after  J  he  did  nothing  but  laugh ;  by  which  meanes  he  was 
much  iveakned^  and  worse  a  long  time  following.  Such  a  one 
was  old  Sophocles  ;  and  Democrilus  himself  had  hilare  deli* 
rium^  much  in  this  vein.  Laureniiiis  ("cap.  3.  de  melan.J 
thinks  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little  adust  with 
gome  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant, 
when  he  said,  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty, 
which  causelh  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kinde  of 
Bnthusiasmmy  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philo- 
sophers, poets,  prophets,  &:c.  Mercurialis  (consiL  WOJ  gives 
instance  in  a  yong  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy^ 
^of  a  great  ivit,  and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arises  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent, 
and  of  a  more  hair-brain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think 
of  such  things,  battels,  combats,  and  their  manhood;  furious, 
impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in  their 
tenents;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  **  rea- 
dy to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others;  Ar- 
noldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits;  ^tliey  sleep  little,  their  urine 
is  subtil  and  fiery :  (Guianerius)  in  their  fits  y<M  shall  hear 
them  speak  all  mamier  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  La- 
tin,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before*  Appo- 
nensis  (in  com,  in  Pro,  sec.  30j  speaks  of  a  mad  woman  that  . 
$pake  excellent  good  Latin;  and  Rhasis  knew  another^  that 
could  prophesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretell  things  truly  to  come. 
<*.Gui^nerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin  verses  when  the 
moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they  happen, 
to  proceed  from  the  divel,  and  that  they  are  rather  cUemomad, 
possessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as  Jason 
Pratensis  thinks ;  immiscent  se  mali  genii,  &c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour;  which  opinion  Montaltus  (cap,  2lJ 
stifly  maintains,  confuting  Ayiceniia  and  the  rest,  referring  it 
wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  sub-> 
ject.  Cardan  (de  rerum  var,  lib.  8.  cap,  lOj  holds  these  men, 
of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  bc^Iq,  hardy,  fierce,  and  ad- 
venturous, to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  ad- 
ust. ^This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  it^ 
$elf,  and  all  manner  of  torments,  with  invincible  courage;  and 

■Juveniset  non  vulgaris  eniditionis.  ^Si  a  choIer&,  furlbundi  interficiuct 

•e  ct  alios  ;  putant  se  videre  pugoas.  .  *  Urina  subtilis  et  ignea ;  parum  dormi* 

tint,  *•  Tract.  15  c.  4.  •  Ad  haec  perpetranda  furore  rapti  ducuntur;  cni* 

ciatus  quosvis  tolerant,  ct  mortem ;  et  furore  exacerbato  audent,  et  ad  supplicia  plill 
vritai^tur ;  miruxn  est,  quantam  habeant  ia  tormentis  patientiam« 
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*tis  a  wonder  ta  see  with  what  alacrity  theji  will  undergo  such 
torturesy  ut  supra  naturam  res  videatur :  ne  ascribes  this  ge- 
nerosity, fury,  or  •rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler 
and  melancholy  :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate^ 
than  ptoperly  melancholy :  for  commonly  this  humour^  so 
adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saitli 
Avicenna  ^)  are  usually  sad  and  solitary ,  and  that  continually, 
and  in  excess,  more  than  ordinary  suspitious,  More  fearful, 
and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations  ;  cold  and 
black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  (as  ^ A rnoldus  writes)  they 
will  endure  no  company  ;  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
fnen,  and  think  themselves  leivitclied  or  dead:  if  it  be  extream^ 
they  think  they  hear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  ^with  Hack 
men,  and  converse  familiarly  with  divels;  and  such  strange 
chimaeras  and  visions,  (Gordonius)  or  that  they  are  possessed 
by  them,  that  some  body  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.   Tales 
fnelancholici  plerumque  dcemoniaci  (Montaltus  consil.  26.  ex 
Avicenna),     Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure, 
^  that  thought  she  had  to  do  with  the  divel :  and  Gentilis 
Fulgosus  fgucest.  55j  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend^ 
that  'had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier,  still  follow- 
ing him  wheresoever  he  was.     Laurentius  (^cap.  i)  hath  many 
Ktories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their 
enemies-;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead. 
.^An^io  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy 
fit,  that  he  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not  be  per- 
fiwaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a 
ftchoUar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  lik^  a  corse* 
The  story  (saith  Serres)  was  acted  in  acomcedy  before  Charles 
the  Ninth.     Some  think  they  are  beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and 
cry  like  dogs,  fox^s,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  likekine,  %%  kine 
Proetus  daugi^ters.    sHildesheim^^^pfa/.  S*  de  manid}  hath 
an  example  of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected f  and  Trincavellius 
Clib*  1.  consiL  l\J  another  of  a  noble  man  in  his  countrey, 
^  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  least,  and  would  imitate  most 
of  tluir  voyces,  with  many  such  symptomeSj  which  may  pro» 
perly  be  reduced  to  this  kinde.. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several!  combinations  of  these  four  hu-^ 

*  Tales  plus  ceteris  timent,  ct  continue  tristantuf ;  valde  siupiciosi,  toIitudif^Rt 
dUigUDt;  corsiiptissimas  habcnt  imagmattoncs,  ^.  ^Sia  melancholi&  adustJ, 

trlstes,  de  sepulcris  somniant,  timent  ne  fascinentur,  putant  sc  mortuos,  »pici  no- 
lunt.  *  Videntur  sibi  videre  montchos  nigros  et  datmones,  et  suspetisos  et 

mortuos.  '  Quavii!  no£Ve  se  cum  ddMnbne  coiie  putavit.  ^Semper  fert 

vidlsse  milJtem  nigrum  pracaentem.  '  Anthony  deVerdeuf.  tQuidani 

mugitus  fioum  xmulantur,  ct  pccora  sc  ptitant,  ut  Proeti  Hiia.  ^  Baro  ^uidaai 

xnu  'itMs  hojim,  et  rugitus  i^norumi  ct  a' r-r  m  aoimaliuai  V9«es,  cfiagit. 

Vol.  I*  ht^ 
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moijrs,lDr^spiri(s,  (Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  tbotst, 
rfark,  confused^  setled)  cotistfinged,  as  it  participates  of  mat- 
ter. Off  h  withou!  matter)  the  symplfomes  are  likewise  mTxt. 
t3ne  thinlcs'  himself  a  gvarit,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy 
as  fead,  another  is  as  nght  as*^  feather.  Matcellus  .Donates 
^("L  2.  cap.  4lJ  make's'Th^rition,oiit  of  Seheca,  of  one  Senecio, 
'    a  rich  man,  ^Ch'gt  thought  himself  and  every  thing  else  he  had, 

f*  reat~great  wife,  ^reat  kd^ses ;  could  not  abide  little  thiftgs, 
ut  woutd  have  great  pots' to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great 
shooes  tig§er  than  his  feet— ^Vike  her  in  ^  Trallianus,  that  sup^ 
^osed  she  CQiild  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,  and  was 
afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  should  crtish  the 
.V^^orld  liTce  ah  apple  in  peeces — or  him  in  GaTen,  that  thobgbt 
J^e  w'a?  ^'j^tlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders,    Ano« 
■ther  thintcs  hiniself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse- 
Tiole :  orie  fears  heaven  will  Fall  on  his  head :  a  se6und  is  a  cock  ^ 
jandsych  a  one  <*  Guianerius  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would 
clap  his' hands' tbgether,  and  crow,     *  Another  thinks  he  is  a 
•Wghtingale 'arid  therefore  sings  all  the'tiight  long:  another,  be 
is  all  glap,  a  pitcher,  and  will  thei'efore  let  nobody  come  near 
5iim ;  and  such  a  one,   ^Laurentius  gives  out  lipon  his  credit, 
that  he  knew  in  France.     Christophorus  a  Vega  f^ctp.  3.  lib. 
iij  Sckeriki>is,'and  Marcellus  Donatus  (L  2.  cap,  \J  have  many 
such  examples,  and  brie,  ahiotigst  the  rest,  of  a  baker  in  Ferrara, 
that  thought  he  \vas  cortJpdsea  of  butter,  and  dwrst  not  sfr  iti 
ihe  suin,  or  come  near  the  ffre,  for  feare  af  being  melted;  of  an-* 
iptheir  that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  winde. 
Some  laugh,  weep  J  some  are  mad,  some  dejectedi  moped, 'in 
'much  agony,  sorne  by  fits,  others  continuate,  &c.    Some  have 
;a  corrupt,  ear,  (they  think  they  hear  musifcTc,  or  some  hideous 
noyse,  as  their  phantasie  conceives)  corrupt  eys,'some  stfielliiig, 
'some  one  sense,  soriieanothen  ^Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  cbn- 
ceit  every  thing  did  slink  about  him:  all  the  odoriferous  per- 
fumes they  could ^et,  would  not  ease  him,  but  stilF  hestnelfed 
a  filthy  stink,.    A  melancholy  French  poet,  in  ^  Laurentius,  be- 
}ng  sick  of  a  feaver,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  pbysiti- 
ans'Was'appoiritetf  to  use  ttnguentum  popnlenm  to  anoint  his 
.teinples ;  but  he.  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  yeares 
after,  all  "tliat  came  near  him  he  imagined  to  seent  of  it,  and 
rWould  let  iu>  tnan  talk  with  him  but  aToof  off,  or  wear  anj  new 

'*Omniaimagna'p«itabat,  uxorem  magnam,  grandes  eq^uos ;  abhorruit  omnia  pav* 
va ;  magna  p4>cula,  et  calceamenta  pedibus  xnajora.  ^  Lib.  1.  <;ap.  16.  Putavit 

Se  uno  digito  posse  totum  mundam  coqtererc.  *  Snstinet  humerU  coelum 

cum  Atl^nte.  Alilcoeli  ruinam  timen^.  *  'Cap.  1.  Tra£^.  16.  Alius  se  galluoi 

|M3tat,.aKttS  ttfsciniani.  ^Tralllauus.  ^  Cap^  7.  de  mel*     ^       tAotfaooy 

^Vcrdcttr.  >».€ip.  7i  de  mcl. 
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clothes,  because  he  thought .  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all 
other  Ihings  wise  and  discreet,  be  would  talk  sensibly,  save 
otily  in  this.  A  gentleman  in  Lymosen,  (saith  Anthony  Ver- 
deur)  was  perswaided  he  had  but»  one  leg)  affrighted  by  a 
wild  boaf,  that  by  chance  stroke  him  on  the  leg :  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  leg  was  sonnd  (in  all  other  thines  well) 
until  two  Franciscans,  by  chance  coining  that  way,  fully  re- 
moved him  frotti  the  conceit.  Sed  abunde  fabuktrum  audi* 
vimiisJ 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Symplomes  frofn  education^  customer  continuance  of  time, 
our  cQiidiium^  -nuixl  with  other  diseases,  by  fits,  tnclina- 
lion,  &c. 

ANOTHER  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symp- 
tomes  proceeds  from  custome^  discipline,  education,  and 
severall  inclinations.  *This  humour  will  imprint  in  melancholy 
men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  theiri  condition  of  life,  and 

.  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  severall 
studies  and  callings.  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melan- 
choly, he  forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  mo- 
narch, and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of 
«onie  future  preferment,  or  present,  as  he  supposeih,  and 
swithal  acts^a  lords  pari,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman, 
or  magnifico^  makes  congies,  gives  entertainments,  looks  big, 
&c.  Francisco  Sansoviuo  records  of  a  melancholy  man  m 
Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  beleeve,  but  that  he 
was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  8cc.  **  Christophorus 
a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  ' 

thought  he  was  a  king  driven  from  his  kingdonie,  and  was 
very  anicious  to  recover  his  estate.  A  covetous  person  is  still 
conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plv)tting 
in  bis  minde  how  to  compass  such  and  3uch  mannors,  as  if  he 

•  were  already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he 
5ees  is^bis,  r^  or  spe ;  he  hath  devoured  it  m  hope,  or  else  in 
copceit  esteems  it, his  own;  like  him  in  *=Athcnaeus,  that 
thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious 
inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts 
and  struts,  and  carryes  himself,  as  ii  she  were,  in  presence^ 
still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as 

■  Laurentius,  cap.  6.      ^  Lib.  S.  cap.  14.    Qui  se  regem  putavit  regno  expulsura.  .  I 

«  Dipnoaophist  lib.  Tiirasylatts  putavit  omnes  oaves  in  Pirxeum  portum  appellentca  j 

fuasessc. 
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some  do  in  their  mornin?  sleep.  *MarceIhi»  Donatus  knew 
such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua>  called  Elionora  Meliorina, 
that  constantly  beleeved  she  was  marryed  to  a  kingy  and 
^  would  kneel  down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
there  present  with  his  associates ;  and  if  she  had  found  by 
chance  a  peece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hilt  or  in  the  street,  she 
•  would  say  that  it  was  a  jewel!  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband. 
If  devout  and  religious,  he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremo- 
nies, alms,  interpretationsj  visions,  prophecies,  revelations; 
*he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit;  one 
while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in 
niinde  for  his  sins ;  the  Divel  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  i/lore 
of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love- melancholy.  **A  schol- 
lars  minde  is  busied  about  his  studies;  he  applauds  himself  for 
that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out 
in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  alfcensuresj 
envies  one,  emulates  another;  or  else,  with  indefatigable  pains 
and  meditation,  consumes  hinfiself.  So  of  the  rest,  all  .which 
vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of 
the  object,  or  as  the  huniour  it  self  is  intended  or  remitted : 
for  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that,  in  all  their  carriage,  mid 

,  to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned, yet  to  them  an  intoletable  burden,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured. ""  Qucedam  occulta y  qucedam  manifesta;  some  signs 
are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or 
fieldome,  or  hardly  perceived :  let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel!, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.  They  do  not 
express  in  outward  shew'  their  depraved  imaginatioms,  (as 
^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes)  lut  conceal  them  wholly  to 
themselves^  and  are  very  wise  nieiij  as  1  have  often  seen :  some 

feare;  some  do  notfeare  at  all^  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings 
or  dead;  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer ,  some  greats  some 
less;  some  vex,  fret,  still  feare,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugb, 
£iiig,  weep,  chafe,  Sec.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said)  or  more  during 

•  and  permanent.  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish, 
and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondred  at  in  that,  and  yet,  for  aH 
other  matters,  most  discreet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
position, to  another  in  habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and 
cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  \s  melanckolicus  ad 
octOi  **►  secund  two  degrees  less,  a  third  half  way.     Ti»  super- 

•  Dehist,  Mcci.  mfrab.  lib.  2.  cap,  1.         ^  Cenilms  flcNis  loqui  cum  iHo  volo- 
it,  n  adstare  jam  turn  putavitf  &c.  *  Gordomus,  quod  »ii  propbcta,  ct  inEaf 

toy  a  spiritu  sancto.  'Qui  forcnsibus  caussis  insudat,  nil  ivisi  arrrsta  cogitac, 

aX  MippKce:  iibellost  alius  noji  nisi  versus  facit.     P.  Forostiift  •  Gordoniut. 

'  Verbo  noil  exprimunt,  ncc  opcre,  sed  alta  mcntc  reconduut;  ft  surct  viri  pradoi- 
tissimi,  quos  ego  ix'^  noyi ;  cum  multi  sint  sine  timore,  wx.  qui'Se  regcs  et  mortiK* 
putaiit;  plura  sigraquidam  habcnt,  pauoiora,  majors,  minoia. 


J 
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particular,  sesquialiera,  seguilertia,  and  superlipariiens  ter-^ 
iiaSy  quinias  melancholic^ y  ^c.  all  those  gt^ometrical  pro* 
portions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  *  li  comes  to  many  by 
jits^  find  goes;,  to  others  it  is  continuaie:  many  (saiih  ^  Faven- 
tinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  molested;  some  once  a  year^ 
fts  th3t  Roman,  ""  Galen  speaks  of;  <*  one,  at  the  conjunction  o£ 
the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such 
set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tide^;  to  some  women  when 
tbey  he  with  child,  as  *  Plater  notes,  never  otherwise ;  to 
others  'tis  setled  and  fixed :  to  one,  led  about  and  variable  still 
^y  .that  ignis  fatuus  of  phantasie,  like  an  arthritis,  or  running 
gowt,  *tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every  joynt,  alwayes  molestr 
ing  some  part  or  other;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  myriade  of 
forms,  exercising  the  minde;  A  secund,  once  peradventure  in 
his  life,  hath  a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seaven  yeares,  onc^ 
in  fivejeares^  even  to  the  extremity  of  madness,  death,  or  do- 
tage, and  that  upon  sonje  ferall  accident  or  perturbation,  ter- 
rible object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  . 
after.  A  third  is  moved  upqn  all  such  troublesome  objects, 
cross  fortiine,  disaster,  a,t\i\  violent  passions,  otherwise  free, 
once  troubled,  in  three  or  four  yeiares,  A  fourth^  if  things 
jb^  tp  his  minde,  or  be  in  action,  well  pleased  in  good  com* 
pany,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion;  if  idle,  or 
alone,  a  la  morty  or  carryed  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreamet 
and  phantasies,  but,  if  once  crossed  and  displeased^ 

Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  sue  ; 

lus  counteuiance  is  altered  on  a  suddain,  his  heart  heavy ;  irk- 
some thoughts  crucifie  his  soule,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped 
or  weary  ot  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fifth  compliains  in 
bis  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally,  tnus  much  wemay  conclude  of  melancholy— ^that 
it  is  ^  most  pleasant  at  first,  J  say,  mentis  ^ratisslmus  error ^ 
i^jnost  delightsome  hvimour,  tp  be  alone,  ^well  alone,  walk 
9lone,  meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dayes,  dreaming  awake  as 
it  u^ere,  and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto 
themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are 
$0  doing;  they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well 
^ndure  to  be  interrupt;  with  bim  in  the  poetj  , 


s  pel !  nie  occidistis,  anilci^ 


Non  serv^stis,  ait* 
ypu  have  undone  hini,  he  compUins^  if  you  trouble  him  :  (ell 

•Trallianus,  lib.  1. 16.  Alii  intervals  qusedam  habent,  ut  ctiam  consu«ta  adminMn 
trcnt ;  alii  in  continue  delirio  sunt.  Sec,  ^  Prag.  nag  Vere  tantum  et  siotiimno* 

«  Lib.  dc  humqribus.  .    *  Guianeilas.  •  Dt  mentis  aiienH.  cap.  9i( ' 

t  ('fVV^u^  ^Lepiniui,  Jasoa  Frateniis.  Bhnda  ab  m;ti9^  <  lioV« 

5^3  ' 
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him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event; 
all  is  one;  cants  ad  vomilum:  ■  'tis  so  pleasant,  he  caanot  re- 
frain. He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  yeares  by 
reason  of  a  strong  teinperatiire,  or  Some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations  :  but,  at  the  last, T^^a  tmogi-* 
^a/20,his  pbantasie  is  crazed, and,  now  habituated  to  such  toyesi 
cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fat;  the  sc<fne  alters  upon  a  sud- 
dain ;  ieare  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts }  sus- 
pition^  discontent,  and  perpetual  anxiety  auceeed  in  their 
places  ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shootng«hora  of  idle* 
ness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  Melancholy,  this  ferall  fiend| 
is  drawn  on ;  and 

0 

•»  Quantum  vertice  ad  ayras 
^tbereas^  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit : 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh  :  ai 
cankered  soule  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  t€ediuij\ 
vitcBy  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate 
them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  con\«i 
pany,  light,  or  life  it  self,  some;  unfit  for  action,  and  the  like' 
^Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their  looks 
harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  scales  tormented,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  intangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  accords 
ing  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  wliich  syniptomes  the  better,  ^  Rhasis  the 
Arabian  makes  ihree  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  ^ falsa  coQita^ 
tiOf  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts ;  to  miseonstrue  and  am- 
pliiie,  aggravating^  every  thing  they  conceive  or  feare  :  the  s^n 
ciind  \syfalso  cogitata  loguiy  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use 
inarticulate,  incondite  voyces,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and 
plainly  to  utter  their  minacs  and  conceits  oftheir  hearts  by  their 
words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to 
sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third,  is  to  put  in  practice  that 
which  they  think  or  speak.  SavanarolaVflMt.  IX,  tract.  S.  cap. 
I.  de  cegritudinej  confirms  as  much:  ^ ivhen  he  begins  to  ex-, 
press  that  in  wordsy  which  he  conceives  in  his  hec^rtj  or  talki 
tdlifi  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another  ^  (which  ^  Gordonius 
calls  nee  caput  habentia^  nee  caudamj  he  is  in  the  middle 
way  :  ^  but^  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise^  and  to  put  his 
fopperies  tn  executU^iy  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy 
or  madness  it  s^f    J^i^i  prpgres3  of  melancholy  yqu   shall 

'  Facilis  descensus  Averai.     >  Virg.       •  Corpus  cadavcrosura.  Psa.  tt.  7.  Cariosa 
fit  iaciesmea  prseaegrUu^ineminia;.  4  l^ib.  9.  ad  Alman&oreiB.         *  Pnictici 

majore.  ^  Quum  ore  loquitur  quap  oorde  concep'tt,  quum  subito  de  unk  re  ad 

aliud  tranait,  ncquelratiooani  dc  aliquo  re4d^  tuni:  estia  medipzat  quum  ioppit 
9penri  qua^  loquitur,  in  suinmo|;ra4u  est.        s  Cap.  19.  Panic.  2.  Loquitur  secum 
..  f$;ad  alioe,  ac  si  vcr^  pra&aeates.  Aug.  c,  iJL.  lib.  de  cura  pro  mortuis  geienda.  Rhas>s« 
*  Quum  res  ad  hoc  dej^enit,  ut  ea,  qju«  cjosgitaw  copjCii^  ore  poi^at,  t\f\ff  acu  pern 
/laiKeat,  turn  perfecta  melaocholU  est. 
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ca&Uy  o1?serve  in  ihem  that  have  been  so  aflected :  they  go, 
smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length  i^y  laugh  out;'  ai|' 
first  soTitarj',  at  last  they  can  endure  no  coinpaiyc  or,  iflhty 
do,  they  are  now  dizaraa,  past  sense  and.  shame,  i^uit^  mopcd^^ 
they  care  not  what  they  say  qr  do ;  aJI  their  acttons>  w^rds^' 

festures,'ar£  furious  or  ridiculous.    At  first  his  r^inde  is  trou- 
led ;  be  doth  not  attend  what  is  said  ;  if  you  tejl  hiin  X  taj^ 
he  cryes  at  last,  what  said  you?   but  in  the  end  lie  niutters'ta 
himself  as  old  women  do  many  tiu(i;s,  or  old'men  y^^"  'fisy, 
&it  alone  ;  upon  a  suddain  they  laugh,  whc'pi  hplIou'i.9r  run 
away,  and  swear  they  see  or  h^ar  players,  ^'divcls,  f^on^ojiliR^^. 
ghosts ;   Btrike,  or   strut,   &c.  grow  humorous  in,  life  end.' 
Like  biin  jn  the  potl—^stEpe  (iuc/enlo^  ^^pp  deeeiji^  Sfrjfp^—hs 
will  dress  himBelf,  and  undress,  caiefes  at  bst^  grows.. iris™ - 
sible,  stupid,  or  mad.     *> He  howls  like  a  wqo!^  b.^/ks.llk^  a 
dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes.  hei<rs  niysjck  ajid  QUt- 
cryes,  which  no  man  else  bei^trs ;  as  ''be  did  wl 
X^itanus  mentionetb  fcenl.  3.  cura  55j,  or  tli 
''.Springer,  that  spake  many  languaees,.  and  ^^'d 
e.essed;  that  farmer,  ip  ^prospijr  Calenus,  ,thai 
discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  agd  aslroudmy 
andcr  Achilles  his  master,  at  Sofugif^  m  Italy. 
I  have  already  spoken- 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  syr^p.tonies,  or  prescribe 
tul^s  to  ^ompi-ehend  tltcm  i  As  £c}iu  to  the  painte^r  i"  Ausu- 
oius,  vansy  quid  affectas,  ^c.  foolish  fellow;  what  wilO  i^ 
you  must  needi^paint  me,  paiiil  a  voyce,  et  similem  s'l  vis  pin'^ 
gere,pinge  sonum:  if  you  will  describe  melaocholyj '  describe 
a  phantasiical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts 
and  different ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters 
tnake  no  more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  me- 
lancholy conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptoui(;s  in  several! 
?ersons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite, 
roteus  himself  is  not  BO  divers;  you  may  as  well  make  the 
inoon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man  ; 
as  soon  finde  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  ayr,  as  tbe^  heart  of 
man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  ^re  so  confused,  I  say,  dive.rf, 
intcrmixt  with  other  diseases— as  the  species  he  eonfoimded 
(which  '  I  have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptom^s;  sometimes 
with  head-ake,  cachexia,  dfopsie,  stone,  (as  yon  may  perceive  ' 
by  those  severall  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by  ^Hil- 
desheim,  spicil.  3,  Mercurialis,  consU.  1  IB.  cap.  6.  ei  \  l^  w^th 

•Mel)iicholicusiCvii3ereclau(Iircput9ldcincnia.  Livitcr,  dcspcclris,  pir.  3.  cip. 
9.  t  Wieru)  L.  3.  c.  31.         '  Michael,  a  inutician.         <>MalIeo  malef.       •  Lib, 

^tttiAbil^  :     <rartl. SuU.3. Ue^b.3,       iD«didirio,mclaficIwttS,«>niilb. 
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hcad-ake,  cpilepsie,  priapismus,  (Trincavellius,  c<msiL  12.  lik 
J.  consil.  39)  with  gowt,  caninus  appetiiuSy  (Mon  tan  us,  co»- 
sil.  26.  &c.  23. 234.  249)  with  falling-sickness,  head-ake,  vcr- 
*igo>  lycanthropia,  &c.  (J.  Caesar  Claiidinus,  consult.  4.  cow? 
suit.  80.  el\\6)  with gpwt,  agues^ haemroids, stone, &c.  Who 
can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptonies  so  intermixt  with 
others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several!  kindes,  confine  them  into 
xtiethod?  "ris  nard,  I  confess:  yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  I 
could^  and  will  descend  to  particularize  them  according  to  their 
species :  for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  general  lists 
Or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs, 
which  occur  amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  one  man  ;  for  that  were  to  paint  a  monster  or  chi- 
maera,  not  a  man  ;  but  some  in  one,  ^ome  in  another,  and  that 
successively  or  at  ^everall  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report, 
not  to  upbraid  any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I 
rather  pitty  them)  but  the  better  to  discern,  to  apply  remedies 
unto- them;  and  to  shew  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  all  is 
in  great  danger ;  how  n^uch  we  ought  to  feare  our  own  fickle 
estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  hu<» 
xniliate  our  selves,  seek  to  God,  and  call'  to  hjm  for  mercy,  that 
needs  not  look  for  any  rods  tp  scourge  our  selves,  since  we 
carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  soulesare  in  a  miserable 
captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  tryth  doth  not  shioQ 
continually  upon  us  ;an(rbyourdiscretion  to  moderate  our  selves, 
tP  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers^ 


•I 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  !• 
Symptomes  of  Head^Melancholy. 

F  no  symptomes  appear  about  the  stomachy  nor.  the  llooi 
_^  he  misaffectedy  arid  feare  and  sorrow  continue^  it  is  to  be 
thought  the  brain  it  self  is  traubledy  by  reason  of  a  melon- 
cholyjuyce  bredin  ity  or  otherwayes  conveyed  into  it;  and  thai 
eyiljuvce  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  past^  or  left  after 
swne  inflammation.  Thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  alwayes 
true ;  for  blood  arii  hypochondrics  both  are  often  affected  even 
in  head-melancholy.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxcfni^  differs  here  ftooi 
the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head- 

•  Nicholas  PUo.  Si  sign»  circa  ventriculum  non  apparent,  net  san^sis  male  affcctus, 
ct  adsunt  timoT  et  nwrstitia,  cerebrum  ipsum  cxisiimkndum  est,  «kc.  ^  Tract,  de  mtVj 
C.  13,  &c.  Ex  intcmperie  •pirituum,  et  cerebri  motu  ct  tencbrositatc. 
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melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperaiure  of  spirits  in  the 
brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter^ 
from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melan* 
cboly  which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treat* 
apart,  with  their  severall  symptomes  and  cures.  The  common 
sians,  if  it  be  by  essence  m  the  head,  are  ruddiness  offace^ 
high  sanguine  complexion^  most  party  (rubore  saturalo^  *one 
calls  it)  a  blewish,  and  sometimes  ftdl  of  pimples,  with  red 
cys.  (Avicenna,  /.  3.  Fen.  2.  Tract,  4.  c.  18.  Duretus,  and 
others  out  of  Galen,  de affect.  L  3,  c.  6) .  ** Hercules  dc  Saxonifl^ 
to  this  of  redness  of  face,  adds  heaviness  ofth^  heady  fixed  qnd 
hollow  eys.  ^Jf  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain ,  then 
their  heads  wul  be  light y  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  tif 
wakcy  and  to  continue  whole  moneths  together  without  sleeps 
Feif/  excrements  in  their  eys  and  nostrils  ;  and  often  bald  If 
reason  of  excess  of  dryness,  Montahus  adds  fc.  1 7 J .  If  tt  pro- 
ceeds from  moisture,  dulness,  drowziness,  head-ake  folloxvs; 
and  (as  Sallust.  Salvianus,  c.  \,  I.  *i.  out  of  his  own  experience 
found)  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head. 
They  are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  bhish,  and  to  be  red 
upon  all  occasions^  prassertim  si  metui  accesserit.  But  tbtj 
chiefest  symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is 
this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon*^ 
flries,  or  clsewh^r^,  digiia,  as  '^M^^ntallus  terms  them,  or  of 
greater  note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach 
concurr  with  tbeni,  Winde  is  pompnon  tp  all  three  species,  and 
is  ijpt  excloded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is  ^more  windy 
than  the  rest,  ?aith  Hollerius.  Actios  (tetrah.  I.  2.  se.  4.  c.  y, 
ei  \0J  maintains  the  same ;  ^}f  there  be  more  signs,  and  more 
evident,  in  the  head  than  elsewhere,  the  br.aih  is  primarily 
affected,  ajid  prescribes  head  melancholy  to  be.  puf^d  by  meats 
(amongst  the  fest)  void  of  winde,  and  good  juyce,  not  exclud- 
ing winde,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself: 
but  these  species  are  often  confoupded,  and  so  are  their  sj^np- 
tpnieS|  as  I  have  already  proved.  The  symptomes  of  the.mitrae 
^fc  superfluous  apd  continiial  ^ogits^tions)  ^for^wfyen the  hea^ 

*  Faci^  sunt  pibcnte  et  liyefcenCe,  qaibus  etiam  aliquindo  adiunt  pustule:  ^  Jo. 
Faotheon,  cap.  dt  Met  3i  cejfebrum  primario  aHiciataf,  ad^unt  capitb  gr?^jt99,  ivi 
pcuH,  &c.  c  Laurent,  c^p.  5.  S\  9^  cerebro  e?^  siccitat^^  turn  c^pici;  erlt  leritax. 

sitis,  vi^ilia,  paucitas  superfluitatum  in  oculisct  nafilms.  4  Si  nulla  di|rnalxsio 

ventriciilo,  quoniani,  in  liac  melahclioiia  capitis,  cxigtM  nonnunqnam  ventricuU 
pathemata  CQCunt ;  duo  ^m  hi^^^  membra  41  bi  invicfim  atifpc^o^cin  t(ainfinittuiit« 
f  Postrema  nia^t$  ffaituosa,  ^  Si  minus  molestiv  circa  Ycntricutum  auc  venlreni, 

)B  iuccrebrurn  priipario  affiaitur^  et  curare  oportet  hupc  affccUin],  per  cibos  fl^ttt^ 
exaortes  et  bonx  concoctionis,  &c.  raro  cerebrum  afftcitur  sine  ventriculo.  <  San* 
cain^adttfit  caput  cal id ius}  ^t  inde  fumi  qiel^acboUci  ad^t^  ^i*?.W  ^^^'^/^^. 
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is  heaiedy  it  scorcheth  the  hhod;  and.  from  thence  proceed 
melancholjffumesj  which  trouble  the  mind^  ( Avicenna) .  They 
are  very  cboIeFJck,  ai>d  soon  hot^  solitary,  aad,  ofteo  silent, 
^atchfo],  discontent  (Montallus  cap*  $4).  If  any  tbiog 
trouble  then),  they  cai^not  skep,  but  fret  theoiseives  still,  till 
another  object  nutiga^te,  or  time  wear  it  out;.  They  b^ve 
grievous  passionsi;^  a^id,  inimoderate  perturbation^  of  the  u^inde, 
ieare,  sorrow,  Sec.  yet;  Aot  so  coatinuate^  but  that  they  are 
Qoix^eti^nes  ipcrry,  ^pt  tq  profqse  laughter  (which  is  more  to  bo 
\yondred  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  ^  Galea  him^^  by 
j|  reason  of  mixture  of  blood ;  prceri^rijocosis  delectOintur,  et 
yrrisores  plerur^qu^  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  aro  delighted 
^  jests,  and  oftentimes  ^coflers  themselves,  conceite4>  an4 
(^  Rodericus  a  V^ga  conunents  on  that  place  of  G^len)  merry, 
V'itty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy 
anon  after.  Qmnia  discunt  sine  doctor^y  saith  A.ret9us ;  thjey 
learn  without  a  teacher :  and,  as  ^  Laiirentius  supposeth,  those 
ferall  passions  and  syn^plomes  of  such  as  think  themselves 
glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &:c.  speak  strange  languages,  proceed 
a  colore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the  brains  dis-« 
tempered  heat. 

SUBSECT.  II. 
Symptomes  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy^ 

J'N  this  hypophon.driacal  ozflaiuqus  melancholy,  the  sym^ 
ptomes  are  so  c^nibiguous,  (saith  *^Cra<o,  in  a  counsell  of 
bis  tor  a  noblewoman)  that  the  most  exquisite  physitians  can" 
not  determine  of  the  part  affected*  Mattbi^w  Flaccius,  coar 
suited  about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this 
malady,  he,  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius^  and  others^ 
being  to  give  their  sentence  of  a  party  labouring  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  could  not  find,  out  by  the  symptomeS| 
wbichpart  was  most  especially  aflfected ;  some  said  the  womb, 
fioi^ie  heart,  some  stomach,  &;c,  and  thejrefore  Crato  fconsU. 
24.  Ul,  \J  bol3ly  avers,  that,  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes 
¥^hich  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  ^no  physitian  can 
truly  say  what  part  is  affected.  Galen  Clib.  3.  de  he,  affect.) 
reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptomes  (which  all  the  neotericks 
repeat)  out  of  Diodes ;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  thai 
he  puts  not  f^are  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs.    Trip* 

•  Lib.  deloc.  affect,  cap.  6.         ^  Gap.  6.  <  Jiildesheini,  spicil.  1.  dcmd.   In 

hypochondriac  a  melancholia,  adco  ambigua  sunt  symptomata,  ut  etiara  exefcita* 
•Itssitm  medici  de  Iqco  affc^o  sta^u^re  Qon  possiatf  ''Medici  de  loco  affc€^ 

nequeunt  statuere.   . 
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cavellitis  excuseth  Dtocles  (lib.  3:  consiL  SSJ^  because  that -of. 
tentimes,  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  h  generous  ^pirtt^ 
and  ^  vaiiaat^  these  symp'tomes  appear  n<»t,  by  reason  of  bia 
valour  and  courage.  *Hercules  de  Sazoniil  (to  whom  I  sub-r 
^ribe)  isof  fhesameminde  (which  I  have  before  touched)  that 
^earemd  sorrow  are  not  general  syniptonies  :.  9Q^)e  fearc,  and 
are  not  sad;  some  be  6jd>  and  feare  not;  some  neither  feare  nor 

frieve.  The  rest  are  these,  beside  feare  arid  .^orrow^  ^sliarp 
etchings^  fuhome  crudities,. heat  in  the  lawels,  winde  <ind 
turnbtiiig  in  the  guts^  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  tie  hlly  and 
stomach' 4omeiimes,  mj'ter  meat  that  is  hard  of  coitvoctionf 
^much'WAt^ihg  of  the  stomachy  and  nwist  spittle,  cold  su^eaif 
importfiiiM  kidor,  wiseasfmable  sweai  all  over  the  body,  (as 
Octaviue  Horati^^us,  hb.  2.  cap.  5.  calls  it)  col4  joynts^  hs^ 
digestions  ;  ^they  cannot  ertdme  their  own  fulsome  belchings^ 
(continual  toinde  about  their  kypochondriesy  heat  and  griping  isg 
their  bowels;  praecordia  snrsum  conveiluDtur,  midriffe^  and 
bowels  are  pulled  vp  ;  the  veins  about  their  eys  look  red,  and 
swell  from  vapours  and' winde.  Their  ears  ising  now  and 
then ;  vertigo  zxsA  giddiqestt  comes  by  fits,  turbulent  dreames, 
dryness,  lean;ie8a;  apt  thiey  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasioDS^  of 
all  colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high  coloured* 
especially  ait«r  meais;. which  syniptome  Cardinal  Cae&igs  was 
much  troubled  with,  and  ai  which  he  complained  to  Prosper 
Calenus  hi*  phyaitian,  be  could  not  cat,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
vvine,  but  he  vlras  as  red  in  the  facc^  as  if  he  bad  been  at  ^ 
xnaioTS  feast.  That  symptoma  alone  v/exelh  many.  "^Somt 
again  are  blaek,  pale,  ruddy;  sometime  their  shoulders  and 
shoulder^biades  ake ;  there  is  a  leaping  all  ov«r  their  bodies^ 
auddxin  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca. 
passio^  gtiefe  in- the  mouth  of  the  slomacb,  which  maketb  the 
patient  think  bis  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  sufbcationy 
difficuUas  anheliiUs,  short  bi^eath,  hard' winde^.strong  pulse* 
swountag.  Montanus  fconsiL  55J,  Trincavellius  flib.  S.  conisiL 
36.  et  %lj,  Femelius  (cons.  43^,  Frambesarius  (consult,  lib.  1, 
consil.\7jy  Hildesbeim,  Claudmus,  &.c.  give  instance  of  e^erjr 
partiouiar.  Hk^  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belong 
(o  each  part;  b^  these.    If  it  proceed  from  the  stomachy  sahC 


*Tnfit«-p9ftiii«io  6p  m^,  P^vii  c^it«  1620.  per  Bofftti^m  Bibliop.  cap.  2, 
>  AcJ4i  i^ptMt,  Cfu^iji^tpB,  aestus  in  praecordiis,  flatus,  interdum  ventriculi  dolorcs 
vehementes,  suiQio^ue  clho  concoctu  diBicili«  spututn  humidum  idque  multum 
sequetur,  ^e.  Hip.  lib.  de  met.  Galenus,  Melanelim  e  Ruffoet  Actio,  Altamanxl, 
f  is9,  Mootaku^  BjucIi  W£cKer»  &c.  '  Circa  prjcc9rdia  de  assidua  infli^ 

tione  queruntur ;  et,  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  iraportuno,  frigidos  arttculos  sarpe 
|i!atiuii{ur«  indrfgcstione  laborant,  ructus  suo«  insuaves  perhorrescunt,  viscerum  doIo« 
fcs  habeot.  'Montaltus,  c.  13.  Weckcr,  Fuc^ius,  c.  13.  AHomarus,  c,  7* 
^wrtntiusj  c,fi3.    firue),  Qordoo. 
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*Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain,  winde.  Guiancriuj  adds^  vcr-» 
iigOy  nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrachcj  a 
•welling  and  wind&in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing,  a^d  appe- 
tite to  vomit^  pulling  upwards.  If  from  the  heart,  akii^  and 
trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  i» 
usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.  If  from  the  f^pleen, 
hardness  and  griefe  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much 
appetite  and  small  digestion  (Avicenna).  If  from  the  mesa- 
raick  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite 
(Here,  de  Saxonii).  If  from  the  hypochondrics,  ia  ramming 
inflation,  concoction  is  hindred,  often  belching,  8cc*  Aad  from 
thes^  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  upio  tne  brain,  which 
trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause feare,  sorrow,  dulneas,  hea-« 
vincss,  many  terrible  conceits  and  chimceras,  as  Lemnius  well 
observes  fl.  I.e.  \6J :  as  ^a  black  and  thick  cloud  coders  the 
Mun^  and  intercepts  his  beames  and  light,  so  dolh  this  melon' 
choly  vapour  obnubilate  the  minde,  mforce  it  to  many  absurd 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  compel]  good,  wise.,  honest, 
■discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  Mower  parts,  as 
smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which 
becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wrsdomes.  One,  by 
reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings  rumbling  be- 
neath, will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  bis 
guts,  a  viper ;  another,  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  j|he  had  swallowed  ao  ee),  or  a  8er<« 
pent ;  and  Felix  Pfaterus  (observat.  lib.  \)  hath  aniiost  memoT 
rable  example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chaoqe  fulling 
into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that 
water  swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swaU 
lowed  frogs-^pawn  \  and,  with  that  conceit  and  feare,  hisphan^ 
tasie  wrought  bo  far,  that  he  verily  thought  be  had  yong  liv^ 
frogs  in  his  belly,  qtu  vivebant  ex  aUmento  suo,  that  lived  by 
bis  nourishment,  and  tvas  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for 
many  yeares  following^  he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit; 
he -studied  physick  seaven  yeares  together,  to  cure  himself,  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  toeonferr  wjtb  the  best 
pbysftians  about  it,  and,  anno  I609,  asked  his  counsell  amongst 
Ihe  rost.  He  told  him  it  was  winde,  his  conceit^  S^c  but  fffoft 
iicus  contr'adicerey  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebQtur:  no 
eayiifg  would  setve :  it  was  no  wiride,  but  real  frogs  :  and  do 
you  not  hear  them  croak  P  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him, 
py  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements:  but  he,  being  a  phy-s- 
fitiaq  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  frudens  alias^  et 

1  Pract,  major.  Dolor  in  to  ej  vento&ltas,  nausea.  ^  Ut  at^  densaque  nubes, 

(joli  ofFusa,  ra4Io5  ^tliimpn  ejus  iptercipit  ct  offuscat;  sic,  §c,  *  yt  fumus^ 
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ioctuSy  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  pHysick; 
and  after  seaven  yeares  dotage  in  this  kinde,  aphantasid  libera- 
tus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirows  to  read  thenu  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have 
r^lucida  intervalla  :  their  syroptomes  and, pains  are  not  usu- 
ally so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by  fits,  feare  and  sorrow 
and  the  rest :  yet,  in  another,  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  that 
is,  •  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by 
reason  of  winde,  et  facile  amanty  et  quamlibet  fere  amant 
(Jason  Pratensis) .  ''Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many 
of  them  much  good ;  the  other  symptomes  of  the  minde  be 
common  with  the  rest. 

SUBSECT.  Ill- 

Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

fTT^HEIR  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melan- 
Jl  choly,  are  most  part  black ;  *^  the  melancholy  juyce  is 
redundant  all  over ;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean;  they  have 
broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  ^  Their  spleen  ts 
u^eai,  and  a  liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour;  they  have 
kept  bad  dyet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  haem- 
roids,  or  moneths  in  women,  which  «TralHanus,  in  the  cure, 
would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of 
what  complexion  the  party  is,  black  or  red.  For,  as  Forrestus 
andHollerius  contend,  iff  they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from 
abundance  of  natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  caresy 
agbny,  discontents,  dyet,  exercise,  &c.  they  may  be  as  well  of 
any  other  colour,  red,  ydlow,  pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their- 
whole  blood  corrupt :  prcBrubn  colore  scepe  sunt  tales^  scepe 
Jlavi  (saith  «Montaltus,  cap,  22).  The  best  way  to  discern  thw 
species,  is  to  let  them  bleed :  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and 
blaclc,  and  they  withall  free  from  those  hypochondriacal  sym-^ 
ptomes,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those  qf 
the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy  a  toto  corpore.  Ton 
fumes  which  ^rise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  minde, 

•  Hypochonarinci  tBtjtlme  affectant  coirc,  et  multiplicatur  coitus  in  Ipsij,  Co 
quod  veatositates  muUiplicantur  iu  hypochondriis,  et  coitus  s^pe  a  l«;yat  has  vcn- 
tositatei.  *  Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  «  Wccker,  Melanchohcus  siiccrt 

toto  corpore  rcdundan*.  <  Splcci  nalura  imbeciliior.     Momaltus,  cap.  XZ. 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.    Imcrrogare  convenit,  an  ^liqua  evacuationis  reteniio  obv«ncrit, 
-viri  in  h*morrhoid.   mulicrum  menstruis;  etvidc  facicm  similiter,   ^^  **'  m 
cunda.  ^  Naturalcs  nigri  acquisiti  a  toto  corpore,  sacpe  rubicundi.         •  rdoft* 

iiltui,  cap.  Si.  Piso.  £x  colore  Muguiuis  si  minuat  ▼eaam,  si  iluai  uiger,  <^^* 
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and  make  ihem  fearfiil  and  sorrowful,  heiVy^- hearted,  as  the 
rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent^  weary  of  th<nr 
lives,  dull  and  heavy^  or  tnerry,  &c,  and,  iffargooe,  that 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  ertemy,  by  way  of  imprecation, 
15  true  in  them  :  ^  dead  mens  bones^  bohgoulinSy  ghosis^  are 
ever  in  their  mindes,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn :  all  the 
lughears  of  the  nighty  and  terrours  and  fairybahes  of  iombe$ 
and  gravesy  are  l/ejbre  their  eys  and  in  their  thoughts^  as  /a 
ivomen  and  children^  if  they  i&  in  the  dark  alone.  If  they 
hear  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them;  they 
are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives ;  in  their  disown- 
tented  humours,  they  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  l^itterly  iovcigh, 
tax  satyrically  ;  and,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  tlieir 
passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will,  by 
violent  death,  at  last  b^  revenged  on  themselves. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Symptontes  of  Maids,  NunSy  and  fVtdows  Melanchotj/. 

ECAUSELodovicusMercatus(in  his  secundbook^cmu-* 
Her.  affect,  c»  4jj  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  fde  morb.  mu-^ 
tier,  c,  3.  /.  Qj,  two  famous  physitians  in  Spain,  Daniel 
Sennertus  of Wittenburg  (tib,  I. part,  2. cap,  I3j,  with  others, 
bave  vouchsafed  in  their  workes  not  long  since  published,  to 
turite  two  just  treatises  de  Melancholia  Firginum^  Monialium^ 
0t  ViduaruiUy  as  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  (which  I 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest,  (^  for  it  much 
differs  from  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  wo- 
men, as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  J  may 
not  omit,  in  this  general  survey  of  nielancholy  symptomes,  to 
iet  down  the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  Are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra^ 
Moschion,  and  those  old  gyncBciorum  scriptores,  of  this  fe« 
tall  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows  and  barrea  wo- 
men,  ob  septum  transversum  violatum  f^aith  Mercatu^),  by 
reason  of  the  midriiTe  or  diaphragmay  hts^rt  and  brain  ot* 
fended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous 
bI6od ;  inflammationem  arterice  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds, 
^n  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  re^  is  offended 

*Apttl.  U  1.  Semper  obvlae  species  mortuorum  :  quidquid  umbrarum  estuspU 
tm,  quidquid  letnurum  et  larvarum,  oculis  suis  aggerunt:  sibi  (ingunt  omnia.  ivDC> 
tiiuA  Occursacula,  omnia  bustorum  formidamina ;  omnia  sepulcroram  terricula- 
inenta.  >  Differt  epimab cagux  viriset  tellquis  fxoilnit  commuailarcop&n^i^ 

^lopiiam  habeas  caussam. 
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hy  ^'that'fuHginoas  exhalation  of  coitupt  seed,  troubiiftg  tlf^ 
•brain,  heart  and  niinde;  the  brain  I  say,  not  in  essence,  but 
by  consent;  untversa  enim  kujus  affectus  caussa  ah  ut&ropen- 
'deif  et  a  sanguinis  menstrui  malitia ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  who  he 
Inalady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putredity,  black 
€nioky  vapours,  Sec.  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  obruscation  of  spirits,  2^ny,  desperation,  and  the 
like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesserii 
ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  minde- 
This  melan(nioly  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and 
sorrow^  as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  suddain  alteration 
*of  their  accustomed  course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lye  in 
•child-bed,  oh  suppressam  purgalionem;  but  to  nuns  and  ipore 
aitcient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  for  the  causes  above- 
said,  'tis  more  familiar;  crebrius  his  quam  reliqiiis  dccidit, 
inquit  Rodericus;  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it,  with  Aretaeus,  to 
be  angorem  animiy  a  vexation  of  the  roinde,  a  suddain  sorrow 
irom  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ''with  a  kinde  of  still 
dotage  and  griefe  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts, 
-sides,  back,  belly,  &c.  with  much  solitariness,  tveeping,  dis- 
traction, &c.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddainTy  de- 
livered^ because  it  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  aiKl  is  not  so  per- 
tnatient  as  other  melancholy. 

But,  to  leave  this  briefe  description,  the  most  ordinary  sym^ 
^totnes  be  these :  pulsatio  juxta  dorsum^  a  beating  aboVit  the 
-back,  which  is  almost  perpetual ;  the  skin  is  many  times  rough^ 
^ualid,  especially  (as  Aretseus  observes)  about  the  arms,  knees, 
■and  knuckles.  The  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  anli 
•beat  vety  fearfully ;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred, 
•flyeth  upward,  the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints; 
'fauces  siccitate  prcecluduntur,  ut  difficuUer  possit  ah  vteri 
siranguiaiione  discemi,  Irke  fits  of  the  mother;  alvus  plerisque 
nil  redditj  aliis  exiguuwy  acre^  liliosum;  htium  JlaVum^ 
Tfaey  complain  many  times,  eaith -Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in 
their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  bypochondries,  and  so  like- 
wise in  their  breasts,  which  are  often  sore;  sometimes  ready  to 
Bwoiin,  their  Ssices  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty, 
anddainly  hot,  mnch  troubled  with  winde, .  cannot  sleep,  &c. 

-  *£x  mcnscrui  sangainis  tetrt  ai  cor  et  cerebrum  exhftlatione)  vitiatum  Kmen 
mcntcm  pcrturbat,  &c.  non  per  essenttam,  sed  per  consensum.  Animus  moerei^* 
ct  ^nxiuf  in4e  malum  tnhit,  et  spiritus  cerebri  obfuscantur;  qux  cun^a  augen- 
tur;  ^c.  ^Cum  tacito  detirio  ac  dolore  alicujus  partis  intemx,  dorsi,  hy- 

pociwndrii,  cojdis  regionem  et  universam  mammam  interdum  occupantis,  &o. 
■Cutis  aliquando  squalida,  aspera,  rugosa,  praecipue  cubitis,  genibus,  et  digitoruiji 
articulis ;  praecordta^iBgentt  saepe  terrpfc  Kttuant  et  pulsaut;  cum<|uc  vapgr  ex^ 
tatui  auiMim  cvolat,  cor  palpkat  aut  premitar^  ahimus  deficit,  dec. 
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And  from  hence  proceed  yertna  deliramenta^  a  brurtish  kinder 
of  dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreames  in  the  night,  suh*' 
Tvstiais  pudoTj  et  verecundia  ignava^  a  foolishly  kinde  of  bash- 
fulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  *  dejection  of 
ininde,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgement.     They  are 
apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c» 
each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them  ;  they  pine  away,  void  of 
counsell,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad, 
and  oat  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes^     They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though 
that  do  them  more  harm.     And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as 
this  vapour  lasteth;  but,  by-and-by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as 
ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in 
any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions;  and  so  by  fits  it  takes 
them  now  and  ihen^  except  the  malady  be  inveterate;  and  then 
'lis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.     Many  of  them 
cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds 
them,  what  ails  them;  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well 
tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stu- 
piffed  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched;   they 
are  in  despair,  aptce  adjletum,  desperaiibnem,  dolores  mam-- 
mis  ^t  hypockondriis.     Merc^tus  therefore  adds,  now  their 
breasts,  now  th'eir  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their 
heart  and  head  akes ;  now  beat,  then  winde,  now  this,  now  thai 
offends;  they  are  weary  of  all)  ^and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again 
tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great 
•pciin,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weep- 
ing and  discontented  still,  sine  caussd  manifestd, most  part;  yet, 
1  say,  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be  per- 
•waded  biit  that  they  are  troirbled  with  an  evil  spirit ;  which  is 
frequent  in  Germany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the  common 
sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  aflFected;  (for  he  makes 
three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)   they  are  in  despair, 
surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  do- 
tage, (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make 
away  themselves.     Some  think  they  see  visions,  conferr  with 
,fpirits  and  divels;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of 
some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like;  they  will  n€>t 
speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted^ 

•'Antmt  cleie&io,  pcfverta  Tcrnm  cxixtimatio,  prjcposterum  judtciom.  Facti- 
iliosar,  languciitcs,  txdiosae,  consilii  inapes«  hcrymosae,  timentes,  m<c«tE,  cum 
tutmna  rcrum  meliorom  dcspcrationr,  nulla  rt  dcleftantur,  &oliiudmetn  amant. 
Sec.  * Nolunt  aperire  molcstiaro  quam  patimitur ;  scd  conqacruntur  tamenile 

.capite,   cordc,  tnammis,    &c.     In   puteos   fere  mariiaci  prosiltrc,    ac    stftimilafi 
citpiunt,  nulla  orationis    suavitate  ad  spem  salutis  rccuperandam  crigt»  J;c.     Ym 
itoiliarcs  nun  curant ;  non  loquuntur,  non  its|)ODdcnt,  &c.  ei  hare  gjraviusa,  si,  &c.     • 
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iTiad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  tlieni, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  afTocted,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is 
intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aggravated,  soiitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are,    incident  to  yong  won>en, 
out  of  that  one  and  only  cauee  above  specified,  many  ferall  dis- 
eases. I  will  not  soQiuch  as  mention  their  names:  melancholy 
afone  is  the  subject  of  niy  present  discourse,  from  which  J  will 
not  swerve.    The  several!  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
dyet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physick,  in- 
terna], external  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  ■  Ro- 
4ericus  a  Castro, .  Sen nertus,   and  Mercatus,  which  who  so 
will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  m^ke  use  of.     But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  marryedto 
g()t>d  husbaiids  in  due  time ;  hinc  ilUs  lucrymre^  that's  tho 
primary  eat*tse,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  ^content 
to  their  desires,     I  write  not  this  to  patronize  any  wanton,  idle 
flurt,  lascivious  Or  light  Jiuswives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
times,  unruly,  andapt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that 
comes  next^  without  all  care,  counsell,  circumspection,  and 
judgement,     if  religion,  good  discipline,  honest  education^ 
wholesome  exhortation,  faire  promises,  fame  and  loss  of  good 
name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which,  to  chaste  and  so- 
ber maids,  cannot  cHusebut  avail  much)  labour  and  ^xercise^ 
etrictdyet,  rigour,  and  threats,  may  moreopportuncly,be  used^ 
and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualifie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed 
temperament.     For  scidome  shall  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a 
poor  handmaid,  though  antient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work 
andbodily  labour,  a  coarse  coun  trey  wench,  troubled  in  thiskinde^ 
but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and 
idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  ^nd  employment,  thai 
fare  well,  in  great  houses,   and  jovial  companies,   ill  disposed 
paradventure  of  themr-elves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resis- 
tance, discmitented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies^ 
and  subject  to  passions  (grandiores  virsirteSy  saith  Mercatus^ 
sterileSy  et  vidieee^  plerumque  tnelancholicof)  Such  for  the  most 
fiart  are  mis-affected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.     I  do  not  so 
i««ch  pitty  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased  5  but  those  alone^ 
that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently carryed  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and, 
though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious.,  vertuou«, 
and  weU  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),   yet  cannot 
make  resistance;  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will 
tafce  place,  and  now  manifestly  shews  it  self,  and  may  not  other- 

*  ClyiC^cs  m,  helieborismum  MaKthioli  sumzne  lattdat. 

Vol  I.  F  f 
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wise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what  subject  have  I-. 
rushed  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  nuns,  maids,  virgins,  wi«. 
dews?  I  am  a  bachelor  my  self,  and  lead  amonastick  life  in  a 
college:  nee  ego  sane  ineptus,  qui  hcec  dixerim;  1  confess  'tis, 
an  iodedorum ;  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter 
by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presjence,  and  turn'd 
away  her  face  ;  me  reprimam;  though  my  subject  necessarily 
require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  mDre,  add  a  word  or 
two  in  graiiam  virginum  et  viduarum,  in  favour  of  all  such 
distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of  their  present  estate.  And, 
as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour  of  this 
infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I  needft 
inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault, more  than  manifest  causes, 
and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliiicians,  supersti- 
tious orders,  rash  vowes,  hard- hearted  parents,  guardians,  unna-* 
tural  friends,   allies,    (call  them  how  you  will)  those  careless 
and  stupid  overseers,   that  out  of  worldly  respects,   covetous- 
ness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends,   (^cum  sibi  sii 
interim  bene)   can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,   without  all  remorse  and  pitty,   the  tears, 
lighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  soules  com- 
mttted  to  their  charge.  How  odious  anA  abominable  are  those 
superstitious  and  rash  vowes  of  popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind 
and  inforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single 
3ife  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,    policy, 
and  humanity  !  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the 
vigour  of  youth'!  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  lawes,  vain  per- 
swasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to  which  by  their  innate  tem- 
peratuire  they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently  carryed,  and 
sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  souies  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  minde !  and 
all  fox  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  super- 
stition, to  inrich  themselves'and  their  territories  (as  they  falsly 
suppose)  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that  the  world  be  not 
full  of  beggers,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans.   Stu- 

Eid  politician?!  hceccine fieri  Jiagitia  P  ought  these  things  so  to 
e  carr}ed  ?  Better  marry  than  burn^  saith  the  apost^;  but 
they  are  otherwise  perswaded.  They  will  by  all  meanes  quenck 
their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be  on  fire;  but  that  fire  of  lust,  which 
breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  no- 
tice-of  it;  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so 
rage  atid  bum ;  and  they  will  not  see  it.  Misertim  est,  saith 
Austin,  seipsum  non  miserescere ;  and  they  are  miserable 
in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot  pitty  themselves,  the  common 
gbodofall|  and,  per  consequens^  their  own  estates.    For,  let 
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fbem  but  consider  what  fearful  maladies,  ferall  diseases,  grosg 
inconveniencies  come  to  both  sexes  bv  this  inforced  temper 
ranee.  It  troubles  mc  to  think  of,  much  more  to  relate,  those 
frequent  aborts  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunnerieg 
(read  *Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications^ 
those  spintrias,  tribadas,  ambubaias,  &c.  those  rapes,  incests^r 
adulteries,  niastu prat  ions,  sodomies,  buggeries,  of  monkes  and 
fryers.  (See  Bale's  Visilaiion  of  Abbies,  ^Mercurialis,  Roderi^ 
cus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physitians.)  I  know 
their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things;  sed  vide-* 
tint  poliiiciy  mediciy  thealogi:  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet 
with  them  *^ elsewhere. 

Illius  vidiiae,  aut  patronura  virginis  hujus, 

Ne  me  forte  putes^  verbum  non  amplius  addam* 

MEMB.  III. 
Immediate  Cause  ofth^se  precedent  Symptomes* 

TO  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are 
troubled  with  these  symptomes,  a  better  meanes,  in  my 
judgement,  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  shew  them,  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed ;  not  from  divels,  as  they  suppose,  ^r 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c« 
as  many  of  them  think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes; 
that,  so  .knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or 
at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous 
and  common  symptomes  are  feare  and  sorrow,  and  that  with- 
out a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreetcst  men,  in  this  malady 
not  to  be  avoided.  The  reasc^n  why  they  are  so,  Aetius  dis- 
cusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his  first  probleme  out  of 
Galen,  lib.  2.  de  caussis  sympt,  1,  For  Galen  imputeth  all  to 
the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkned, 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  ' 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  ^'mlnde  it  self,  by  those  dfark^ 
obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  con- 
tinual darkness,  feare  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  jnonstrouS 
fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions^  occurr,  with 
violent  passions,  by  which  the  brain  ana  phantasie  are  troubled 
hnd  eclipsed.     *  Fracastorius  (lib.  2.  de  intellect  J  will  have 

^Examen  cone.  Trident,  dc  coclibafu  sacerd.  *  Cap  dc  Satyr,  rt  Priapis. 

5' Part  3.  sect.  2.  Mcrab  6.  Subs.  5.  "  *  Vaporcs  cra-^si  ct  nigri  a  vcntriculo  in 

cerebrum cxhalant.     Fel.  Platerus.  *  Calidi  hilarcs,  fri^-dj  indispositi  ad  laeli^ 

tiam,  ct  idcb  solitarii,  tactunii,  non  ob  teuebras  intcrnas,  ut  medui  volunt,  &ed  ob 
frigus :  multi  melancholici  nocte  ambulant  intrepidU  Vapored  melatichoUci|  9piri« 
Ubvi  misti,  uatbarum  causuB  »uau    C-r.  1. 
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tMto  he  the  cause  offetire  and  sorrow  ^  Jbf  such  as  are  cold^ 
mre  Hi  Ssposed  to  mirtky  dull^  and  heauyi,  by  nature  solitary , 
silent;  mnd  not  for  any  inward  darkness  (as  pkysitians  think)  i 
for  many  melamtholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continues^  and  walh 
in  the  dark^  and  delight  in  it:  solum  frigidi  timidi:  if  they 
be  hot  J  th«y  are  merry ;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furiou^^ 
lind  voU  of  feare,  as  we  see  in  mad-meti':  but  this  reason  ho1d$ 
mot;  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust^ 
should  feare,  Averroes  scoSes  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and 
'brings  five  arguments  to  refell  therh :  so  doth  Here,  dt?  Saxonift» 
fTrUct.  de  fktlan.  cap.  %)  assigning  other  causes,  which  af« 
copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  -^lianus  Montaltus,  <€^% 
3.  ^rO.  Lo4,  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib,  1,  cap.  1 7. 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  demel.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  1. Bright^ 
cap.  17.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesiiis,  vied.  cont.  lib,  5.  con.  1. 
*Dis temperature  (they  conclude)  makes  black  juyce;  blacks 
ness  obscures  the  spiriti)  the  spirits  obscured^  cause  Jeare  and 
sorrow.  Laurentius  fcap.  ISJ  supppscth  these  black  fumes 
offend  especially  the  diaphragma  or  midriffe,  and  so,  per  con»^ 
^quenSj  the  minde>  which  is  obscured,  as  ^the  sun  by  acIotid« 
To  tliis  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greelfs  and  Arabians 
subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old;  internee  teuebrie offttscant 
Unimum^  ut  externce  nocent  piieris:  as  children  are  aflfrighted 
in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  «as  having 
the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about.  Which 
black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  blood  about 
t*he  heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions 
of  the  minde)  or  stomachy  spleen,  midriffe,  or  all  themisaf^ 
fected  parts  together,  it  boots  not;  they  keep  the  minde  in  a  per- 
petual dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  cofitinual  feareS,  anxietiea^ 
sorrows,  &c.  It  is  ^u  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to 
Jaugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes 
of  melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,,  and  to 
iv^onder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and 
withstood,  if  they  will  themselves:  but  lei  him  that  sql  won« 
3ers,  consider  with  himself,  that,  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a 
suddain,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choosy 
but  grieve  ?  or  set  him  upon  a  sleep  rock,  where  he  should  be 
in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?  his  hfait 
would  tremble  for  feare,  and  his  head  be  giddy.     P«  fiyarus 

•  Intemperies  facit  succum  nigrum  ;  nigrities  obscunt  splrituni ;  obscuratio  ^i* 
Thus  facit  tnetum  et  tristitiam.  ^  Ut  nubecula  solem  offusc^     tTonstaatiattSi 

lib.  de  melanch.  «  Altomarns,  x^  7.    Caussatfi  timotis  fciltiimtert.     Afsot 

humor  pas&io&is  materia ;  ^  atri  ipiritus  perpetuadl  laito^s  ^iotMllid  otfiiu^oiit 
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fTrect.  4e  pest)  gives  instance;  (ag  I  have  said)  *  nnip^i  e^^ 
(saith  he)  in  one  that  fvalks  upon  a  plank  i  if  it  lye  im,  ih^ 
ground^  he  can  safely  do  U;  hut^  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  QV0r 
some  deep  watery  instead  of  a  hrvdge^  he  is  vehemently  moved i 
^nd'tis  nothing  but  his  imagination^  forniA.  cadendi  imprejM^v 
lo  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  ohey^  Yea,  wt  you 
ioferr^  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  feare,  ^  true  object  oi 
fearer  so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual 
fume  and  darkness,  causing  feare^  griefe,  suspition,,  which  th^ 
^arry  with  thtjm — an  object  which  cannot  be  rempved,  b*i4 
sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparal)Ic,  as  a  shadow  to  a  bc>dy^ 
and  who  can  expell,  or  over-run  his  shadow  }  Temove  heat  of 
^e  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen:  remove  thoae  adust 
bunK>urs  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  tho 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations;  take  away  the  cause,  9o4 
then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  feare,  or  be  heavy,  duii,  himpi'sh ; 
otherwise counsell  can  dp  little  good;  you  may  as  well  bid  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague>  not  to  be  adry  \  or  him  that  is  wound-" 
ed,  not  to  feel  pain, 

Suspition  follows  feare  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  otit  of 
ibe  same  fountain ;  so  thinks  ^Fracastorius,  that  feare  is  the 
C^use  of  suspitiony  and  still  they  suspect  same  trenkchevy^  of 

,  Siome  secret  mackindtion  to  be  framed  against  them;  still  they 
distrust,     Restlesness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring;  variety 

^  of  fumes  makes  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding 
of  light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  tb^  world,  arisQ 
fmm  the  same  causes;  for  their  spirits  and  humour^  are  oppo** 
aite  to  light ;  feare  makes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent 
themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at^  or  overshoot 
themselves;  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  winde;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  gut  of 
abundance  of  tholer,  which  causeth  fearful  dreames,  and  vio^. 
lent  pi^fturbationa  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking.  Thai 
they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  i)ye>  sink,  they  are  pota^ 
glasses,  See.  is  winde  in  their  heads.     ""  Here,  de  Saxonia  dotb 

2cribe  this  to  the  sieverall  motions  in  the  animal  spirita,  thew 
latatioHj  contracti&ny  confusion,  alteration^  tenehrosityy  hot 
«r  cold  distemperature,  excluding  all  material  hnmo^st.   ^  Fra*^ 

*  Pone  excTPplmn,  quod  quis  potest  ambul^re  super  trab«m  qus  eat  in  vlk  :  std  $\ 
•It  super  aquam  profundam,  loco  pontis,  non  ambulabit  super  earn,  eo  quod  ima* 
ginatur  in  animoet  timet  vehementer,  forma  cadendi  impres&a,  cui  obediunt  mem- 
bra omni»,  et  facultates  reriquae,  ^  Lib.  9.  de  intellecttorve.  §uspkio&i  ob  ti«* 
morem  et  ob)iquum  di&c«rsttm ;  et  secnper  inde  putant  sibi  iieri  ifisi<}iM.  Lau* 
ren.  5.  *  Ttact,  de  meJ.  cap.  7.     Ex  dilatatione,  eotitracttone,  isonfusione,  te- 

.    aebrositate  splrituom,  caUd4,  frigid^  intempei^e,  See,  *  I))ud  inquisitiomi 

^lignum,  cufjum  falsa  rccipiaut,  habere  ^  cortiu»,  essa  »oita«i|Ha>titei,  «Me'av«i, 
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oastorius  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition^  why  they 
should  entertain  such  false  conceits^  as  that  they  have  horns, 
great  noses,  that  they  are  birds ^  heasts^  &c,  why  they  should 
think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  *  Fra- 
castorius  gives  two  reasons  :  one  is  the  disposition  of  the  body; 
the  other,  the  occasion  of'  the  phaniasie,  as  if  their  eys  be 
purblind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheuniCj 
«c.  To  the  secund,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination,  in- 
waidly  or  outwardly  moved^  represents  to  the  underv<4tanding, 
not  inticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion,  or  dislike;  but  a 
very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or  displeasure ;  and 
the  \\i)l  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  m  it. 
"  Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad, 
the  philosopher  of '^Conirabra  assigns  this  reason,  because^  by 
a  vehement  and  confinuall  meditation  of  that  wherewith  they 
are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain;  and,  with 
the  heat  brought  with  theni,  they  iucend  it  beyond  measure; 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature ; 
which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as 
ihey  ought. 

r  Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (which  Aristotle  hath  long 
since  maintained  in  his  problemes;  and  that  ^all  learned  men^ 
famous  philosophers,  and  law-givers,  ad  unum  fere  omnes 
melancholiciy  have  still  been  melancholy)  is  a  probleme  much 
controverted, .  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  na- 
tural melancholy;  (which  opinion  Mel ancthon  inclines  to,  in 
his  book  de  Anima,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  san.  tuen,  lib. 
1.  cap.  b)  but  not  simple;  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy, 
dull,  being  cold  and  dry^  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixt 
with  the  other  humours,  flegm  only  excepted  ;  and  they  not 
adusf,  **butsomixt,  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  orno 
adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis 
(cited  by  Melancthon)  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy 
adust,excludingall  natural  melancholy,  as  too  cold.  Laurentius 
condemns  his  tenent,. because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men 
mad,  as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust ;  and  so  that  old  aphorisme 
of  Aristotle  may  be  verified  :  nullum  magmim  ingenium 
^ine  mixturd  dementice,  no  excellent,  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.     Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversies 

*1.  Dispositio  corporis.     2.  Occasio  imagination  is.  ^  In  pfo.  li.  decoelo. 

Vehemens  ct  assidua  cogitatio  rei  crga  quam  afEcitur,  spiritus  i^  cerebrum  evocat. 
*  Melancholic!  ingeniosi  omnes,  sumini  viri  ,in  artibus  ct  disc^plinls,  sivecircum 
imperatoriam  aut  reip.  ditcipiinam,  omnes  f^e  melancholki.  Ariatotiles.. ,  '  Atko 
misctotiur,  m  ait  dupliun  MDg«mis  a4  icli^ua  due. 
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^Jlegmatick  are  dull:  sanguine^  lively^  pleasant^  accepts* 
lie  an4  merry ^  hut  not  witty  :  ckolerick  are  too  swift  in  mo^ 
tiouj  and  furious^  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits  s 
melancholy  men  have  th^  most  excellent  wits^  but  not  all;  this 
humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin  ;  if  too  hot,  they  are 
fur.,,  >  lihd  mad;  if  too  cold^  dull,  stupid,  iimqfous  and.sad  t 
if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  exlreamof 
heat,  than  cold.  1  his  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraditus ;  a  dry  light  ujaKes  a  wise  minde;  temperate  heat 
and  dryness  are  the  chiefe  causes  of  a  gotul  wit ;  thererore,  saith 
^iian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  ail  bruit  beasts,  because  his 
brain  is  drvest,  et  oh  atrce  bitis  copiam  :  this  reason  Cardan 
approves  fsuhiiL  L  \Qj.  Jo.  Baptista  Siiyaticus,  aphysitian  of 
Millan,  (in  his  first  controversie)  hath  copiously  handled  thi* 
question;  Rulandns,  in  his  probleraes,  Caelius  Rhodoginus,  lib. 
17.  Vallcriola,  6  ®  riarrat,  med.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post^ 
de  weL  cap.  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morh.  cur*  lib. 
cab.  17.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many 
others. 

Weepinff,  sighing<>  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating, 
blushing,  nearine  and  seeing  strange  noyses,  visions,  winde, 
crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  depending  upon  these  pre- 
cedent motions  of  theminde.  Neither  are  tears  affections,  bnt 
actions  (as  Scaligcr  holds)  :  ^the  voyce  ofs?ick  as  are  afraid 
trembles,  because  t/ie  heart  is  shaken.  (Conimb. prot.6.  sec.  3» 
desom.J  Why  they  stut  or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Mer- 
curialis  and  Montaltus  (cap.  n.J  give  like  reasons  oat  of  Hip- 
pocrates, ^dryness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  -  tongue 
4orpid.  Fast  speaking,  (which  is  a  symptome  of  some  few) 
Aetius  will  have  caused  ^from  abundance  oj  winde,  and  swift-^ 
ness  of  imaginatimi ;  ^baldness  comes  from  excess  of  dryness  ; 
hirsuteness,  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  wak- 
ing in  a  dry  brain,  continuall  meditation,  discontent,  feares, and 
cares,  that  suffer  not  the  minde  to  be  at  rest :  incontinency  is 
from  winde,  and  an  hot  liver  (Montanus  cons.  26J.  Rumbling 
in  the  guts  is  caused  from  winde,  and  winde  from  ill  c6ncoc-% 
tioii,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold; 
'  palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  vapours ;  heaviness  and  aking, 
from  the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  winde  is  a  cause^ 
and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.    Redness  of  the  face,  and 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Intellectione.  Plngui  sunt  Minerv&  phlegmatibi  :  tanguinei  amabiles, 
grati,  htlares,  at  non  ingenlosi ;  cholerici  celorcs  xnotu,  ct  ob  id  conteniplationi^  ini« 
patiehtes :  melancholici  solum  excellentes,  &c.  ^  Trepidantium  vox  tremula, 

quia  cor  quatitur.  'Ob  ariditatem  quae  reddit  nerves  lingux    torpidos. 

'  locentinentia  linguae  ex  copia  flatbum,  et  velocitate  iffla^inationis.  *  CaU 

Icicles 4;^  siccltatis excessum.  'Aetius.  •* 
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ilohmgy  as  if  they  were  flea-b*ittci>,  or  stung  with  pis-mirqsj^ 
from  a  sharp  subtil  winde:  *■  cokl  sweaty  from  vapcHirs  ^rifting 
ffotti  the  hvpochonilriesy  which  pkch  up(>n  the  skin;  leaiiitess 
far  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetile  \s  so  great, 
^Aetius  answers:  os  ventris  frigescii,  cold  in  those  inner 
pasptfl^eold  bcljy,  and  hot  liver,  causcth  criKlity  ;  and  intention 
proceeds  from  perturbations;  ^our  8ou)e,  for  want  of  spirits, 
cannot  aittciid  exactljr:  to  so  many  intentive  operations ;  being 
eihausty  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reasons  which  may  disswade  her  from  such  affections. 

^  Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone, 
and  is  not  only  caused  for  *  some  shame  and  ignominy^  or  that 
they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of  some  fowl  fact  committed, 
but  (as  '  Fracastorius  well  determines)  ob  defectum  propriumy 
et  timorem^  fremfeare^  and  a  conceii  of  our  defects.  ^  The 
face  labours  andis  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  out  defvcts^ 
and  nature,  u/illing  to  help,  sends  thither  heat;  heat  draws 
the  subtilest  blood;  and  so  we  blush.  They  thai  are  hLldy 
arrogant  and  careless^  seldome  or  never  blush^  hut  such  as  are 
fearful.  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the 
reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence, «  but  for  joy  and  pleasure^ 
or  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  stdddatn  cc- 
eidentf  occurse,  or  meeting  (which  Disarius,  in  *  Macrobius, 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush 
as  Dandinus  observes ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impu- 
dent.)-'-or  that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or.  in  company 
we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us^-'-erubescentia 
turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continnate  redness.  '  Sometimci 
the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  somet  imea  t  he  whole 
SaLCCf-etsi  nihil  vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds s 
though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  piidor  ex  vitio  commisso, 
all  (hame  for  some  offence.  But  we  finde  otherwise;  it  may  aa 
well  proceed  ''from  feare,  from  force,  and  inexperience,  (so 
^Dandinus  holds)  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  (nolis 
in  Hollerium) ;  from  n  hot   brain,  from  winde,   the  lungs 

■LauiCQ.  c.  13.  ^Tetrab.  2.  ser.  2.  c.  10.  *  Ant.  Lodovicus  prob* 

lib.  1.  sect.  5.  de  atrabllariis.  <*  Subrusticui  pudor,  vUiosus  pudor.  *  Ob 

^ominiatn  9ut  turpedinem  facti,  &c.  '  De  symp.  et  Antrp.  dap   12.  Laborat 

Ikmi  oh  prataenltam  ejua  ^ui  defectum  noarum  vidct}<t  natura,  quasi  opem 
latura,  calorcm  illuc  mittit;  calor  sanguinem  trabit ;  unde  rubor.  Audaces  non  ru- 
bent,  &c.  >Ob  gaydium  et  voluptatem  foras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  meliorit 

yeverentiaio,  aut  ob  subitum  occursutn,  aut  si  quid  iiicautius  exciderit.  ^  Com. 

in  Arist,  de  animl.  Cocci  ut  plurimum  impudentes. .  Nox  facit  iropudeotes* 
'Alexander  Apbrodisiensis  makes  all  basbfulness  a  venue;  eamque  se  refert  in 
oeipto  experiri  solitum,  ctsi  esset  admodum  senex.  ^  Ssepe  po&t  cjbtim  apti  ad. 

ruboraoQ,  ex  potu  vini,  ex  timoresxpe,  et  ab.hepatecalido^  ccncbro  calido,  &c^ 
*  Com-  in  Aristk  de^Animi*    Tam  a  vi  <t  inexperientia  ^uam  a  vitio* 
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heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine ,  strung  drink,  perturlatiom^ 
8cc.  , 

Laughter,. what  it  is,  sailh  aTuIlie,  how  caused,  where},  and 
so  siiddaintp  breaks  out,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot^ 
how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face,  veifis,  eys,  cofun^^ 
tenancy,  mouthy  sides,  let' Democritus  determine.  The  cause, 
ihat  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go* 
Riesius  (i,  3.  de  sale  genial,  rap.  }SJ — abundance  of  pleasant 
"fapours,  which,  in  sanguine  melancholy  especially,  break  from 
the  heart,  ^and  tickle  the  midriff'e,  because  it  is  tranverse  and 
Jull  of  nerves ;  by  ivhich  t'ltillation  the  sense  being  movedf 
and  the  arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  ihen€6 
move  and  possess  the  sides,  veinsj  countenance,  eys.,  See  nii6r« 
in  Jossins,  deriszi,  et  ^ftetu,  Vives,  3.  de  Animi.  Tears,  at 
^patiger  defines,  proceed  from  griefe  and  pitty,  c  or  from  the 
heating  of  a  moist  brain  ;  fw  a  dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  bear  so  many  phantasmes,  chimsraSj 
tioyses,  visions,  &c.  (as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  Targe  in  hit 
book  of  imagination,  and '^  Lavater,  de  specrris,  part.  \.  cap» 
5J,  3,  4)  theijr  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them  see  and  bear  that 
which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  multumjejunani^ 
aut  nodes  ducnnt  insomnes,  they  thai  much  fast,  or  want 
sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions, 
or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad, 
distracted,  or  earnestly  sick.  Sahini,  quod\olunt^  somiiiant,  as 
the  saying  is ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento 
the  Spaniard,  who*  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Stveights 
of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  an  hill,  anKenissimam  plant tiem  despicere 
sibi  visusfuit,  cedificia  niagnijica,  quamphirimos  pagos,  alt  as 
turres,  splendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours 
in  Europe;  (notsaith  minfe^  author)  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would 
iai^n  have  had  it  so.  Or  (as  ^Lod.  jyicrcatus  proves)  y by  reason 
ofmward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  di- 
VCTsly  roixt,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  sup- 
pose, divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink 
\vine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain;  so  is 
It  with  tb^se  men;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  af- 
firms;  8  mad-men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  $§ 

•  2.  Dc  oratore.  Quid  ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  concitctur,  ubi  sit,  &c.  *  Diaphragmi' 
titillant,  quia  transversutn^et  nervosum,  qui  titillationf  tnoto  sensu  atque  arteriis 
^istentis,  spVritus  inde  latera,  venas,  os,  oculos  occupant.  <  £x  calefflctione  kuimdi 
ffrcbri ;  nam  ex  sicco  lacrymae  non  fluunt.  '  Res  mtrandas  imaginantur ;  et  putaat 
sevjdere  qu«  nee  vident,  nee  audiunt.  *  Laet,  lib.  13.  cap.  2.  descript.  Indis 
Occident.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  17.  cap.  de  mel.  tlnsanii  et  qui  mortt  v'vami 

aoD^  res,  ^ua$  extra  se  vidicre-  putant,  intra  oculos  habent. 
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viiere  pu'iani  imagines,  intra  oculos  halent ;  'tis  in  their 
brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them  ;  thel)rain,  as  a  concave 
glass,  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum 
bahent  concavum  et  aridum,  tit  imagineniur  se  videre  (saiih 
•Boisjardus)  qiue  non  sunt ;  old  men  are  too  frequently  mis- 
takeny  and  dote  in  like  case  :  or,  as  he  that  looketh  thro^igh 
a  peece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he  sees  to  be  red ;  cor- 
rupt vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  distill- 
ing again  from  thence  to  (he  eys,  when  they  have  mingled 
themselves  with  the  watery  crystal  which  recciveth  the  sha- 
dows of  things  to  be  seen,  make  all  things  appear  of  the,same 
colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour  that  overspreads  our 
sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  flegmatick  all 
white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt 
phantasie,  (as,  Lemnius,  Zi^.  1.- cap.  16,  well  quotes)  ^  cause 
a  great  agitation  of  spirits  and  humours,  which  wander  to 
and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  suck  appa-* 
ritions  before  their  eys.  One  thinks  he  reads  something 
written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of 
old;  another  smells brimstome,  hears  Cerberus  bark:  Orestes, 
now  mad,  supposed  he  saw  the  Furies  tormenting  him^  and  his 
mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him. 

O  mater  I  obsecro,  noli  mc  persequi 

His  Furiis,  aspectu  angnineis,  horribilibus! 

Ecce !  eccc !  me  invadunt !  in  me  jam  ruunt ! 

but  Electra  told  him,   thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no 
such  sights  at  all ;  it  was  but  bis  crazed  imaginatibn^ 

Quiesce,  quiesce,  miser,  in  linteis  tuis ; 
Non  cernis  etenim,  quae  videre  tc  putas. 

So  Pentheus  (^in  Bacchis  EuripidisJ  saw  two  suns,  two 
*rhebes :  his  brain  alone  was  troubled,  Sicl^ness  is  an  ordinary 
cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,,  ^wi/i/.  8:  mens  cegra,  laboribus 
et  jejuniis fracta,facit  eos  videre,  audire,  ^(%  And.  Osiander 
beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  both 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  (de  rerum  varietat.  lib,  S. 
cap.  44J.  Albategnius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  deatb-bed, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and' descending :  which  Fracastoriiis  re- 
cords of  his  friend  BaptistaTurrianus.  Weak  siaht,  and  a  vain 
perswasion  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  secund  Qaixse$ 
concurring,  as  an  oar  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems 
bigger,  bended  double,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  ayr  may 
cause  such  effects;  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  thedarl^ 

*  Cap.  10.  de  Spirit,  apparitione*  ^  De  occult  Kat«  mine 
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feare  and  phantasie  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  divcl,  &c. 
'  Quod  vimis  miseri  timcnt^  hoc  facile  credunt  :  we  are  apt  to 
beleeve,  and  mistake  in  such  cases.     Marcclhis  Donatus  ftibn 
2.  cap.  \)  britigsin  a  story  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one  Antephe- 
ron,  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  imagd 
in  the  ayr,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio  (lib.  10.  perspectj  hath  such 
another  instance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that,  after  the 
want  of  three  or  four  nights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  river 
side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did  ;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.     Ere- 
mites and  anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  re- 
velations, by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  dyet :  many  are 
deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  shewed   in'  his 
book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,   and  Cardan,   subtil.  18. 
Suffites,  perfumes,  sufTumigations,  mixt  candles,   perspective 
glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they 
were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like 
bruitish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  ligbt^ 
green,   red,   of  all  colours,   as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista 
Porta,   Alexis,   Albertus,   and    others: — glow-worms,    fire- 
drakes,  meteors,  ignis  fatuus^  (which  Plinias,  lib.  2.  cap.  37, 
calls  Castor  and  Pollux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish 
pounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battels 
nave  been  fought;   the   causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius, 
Velcurius,  Finkius,  &c.  Such  feats  are  often  done,  ro  frighten 
children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look  as 
if  they  were  dead,   ^solito  majoreSj    bigger,    lesser,     lairer, 
fowler,  tit  astantes  sine  capitibus  videantuVf  aul  tod  igniti^ 
aut  fdrmd  dtemonum,     Accipe  pilos  canis  nigri,  &c.  saith 
Albertus ;   and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights 
by  catoptricks ;  who  knows  not  that  if^  in  a  dark  rootn,   the 
light  be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a  paper  or  glass 
put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  will   represent,  on  the  opposite 
Tvall,  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  raves?  With  con** 
cave  and  cylinder  glasses,  w&  may  reflect  any  shape  of  men, 
divels,  anticks,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spec* 
tatour  in  a  dark  room)  we  will  our  selves,  and  that  hanging  in  the 
ayr,  when  'tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  ^  Agrippa 
demonstrates}  placedin  another  room.     Roger  Bacon  of  old  is 
said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the  ayr  by 
this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  ui  his  perspectives,  fiut^ 
tnost  part^  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them ;  although  I  may 

■ 

.*  Seneca.  Quod  metuunt  nimis,  nunquaiuamoveri  posse  nee  toll! putant.  ^San- 
guis upupae  cum  melle  compositus  et  ccntaurea,  &c.  Albertus.  *  Lib.  I. 
occuIl  phllos.  Imperiti  homines  idaemonum  et  umbrarum  imaging  videre  it  putant, 
quum  niiiil  sist  aliud,  <^uam  simulacra  auimac  cxpertia. 
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not  denye,  but  that  bftcntitnes  ihe  divel  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportnnity  to  »"ggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  inclan- 
ehoiy  men,  and  such  as  are  Ul  affected.  To  these  yon  may 
sdd  the  knavish  impostures  of  juglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests, 
tad  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  &c.  de 
imraeulh  nainns  ei  ariig',  cap.  1  *They  can  counterfeit  the 
voyces  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  ali  totie9.and  tunes 
•f  men,  and  speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar 
off,  that  tj>ey  make  their  auditors  belee^^e  they  hear  spirits,  and 
are  thence  mueh  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides, 
Miose  artrficia}  devices^  to  over-hear  their  cmifessions,  like  that 
whispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  like  the  Dukes  place 
•I  Manlna  in  Italy,  where  the  ^aound  is  reverberated  bv  a 
coBcave  wall;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Ec^iometria 
grreS|  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  fret}uently  deluded  as  the  sight, 
from  the  same  causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  beiis,  will  make 
ibem  sound  what  he  list.  A9  the  foal  thinketky  se  the  belt 
elmkeih,  Theopbilus  (in  Galeii)  thought  he  heard  musick, 
frocii  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  are  de-^ 
ccived  by  echoes,  some  by  roring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and 
rerrrbei^ation  of  ayr  jn  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  wall?. 
^  At  Cadurcum  in  Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated 
by  a.  strange  echo  to  tbe  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play 
upon  a  musical  instrument>  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than 
they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
ieaveh  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates, 
lib.  30.  cap,  15),  some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charcnton,  a  vil-. 
lage  near  Paris  in  France*  At  Delpbos  in  Greece  heretofore 
was  a  miraculous  ^cho,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan 
fsnlfiiL  J.  18^  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  bees  de-« 
Itided  by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesaite  fin  his  Echo* 
inetria)  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  sa-r 
«fi&faction  of  all  such  sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration,  ^  At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  t.he  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to'hear  a  amrths 
forge :  so  at  Li  para,  and  those  Siiiphufeous  isles,  and  many  such 
kfce  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  (he  contit^ent  of  Seainilfa,  and 
Ihcjse  Bortbern  countreys.  Cardan  fde return  var^  I.  13.  r.  84^ 
nQentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  sitpposed  she  heard  tbedivrl  call 
her,  and  speaking  to  her,  (she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Millan) 

•  Fytkonissa  vocum  ^^rirtaftrm  m  v^atrt  et  giitturc  fingentet,  formant  voct*  h^ 
maaas  a  longe  vel  prope,  prout  volunt,  zt  si^spiritus  cum  homine  loquerfctur;  ^ 
aoiMX  brutorum  fiingantj  &c.  *•  Tam  c]^rc  et  artjculate  audies  repctitum,  ut  per* 

ffctlor  sit  Echo  quam  ipsie  dixefU.  *  ^  Blowing  of  bdlowes,  and  knocking  of 

Imofocti^  if  the/ apply  their  ear  to  the  cliif. 
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and  many  such  illusions  and  voyces,  which  proceed  roost  pait 
from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  seve- 
rail  languages,  talk  of  astronomy^  and  other  unknown  sciences 
to  them,  (of  which  llrcy  have  ever  been  ignol*ani)  *  I  have  in 
briefe  touched  :  only  this  I  will  here  add,  that  Arculanus^ 
Bodine,  Y/iZr.  3.  cap.  6.  dcemon.)  and  some  others^  ^bdd  as  a 
manifest  token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  divel^ 
(so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  and  Aponensis)  and  fit  only 
to  be  cored  by  a  priest.  But  '^Guianerius,  ^Montaltus,  Pom^^ 
ponatiusof  Padua,  and  Lemnius  (lib.  2«  tap.  Qjj  reCcrr  itwfaoHy 
to  the  ill -disposition  of  the  'humour,  and  that  out  of  theau^ 
thority  of  Aristotle,  prob.  30«  1,  because  such  syroptontes  at% 
cured  by  purging;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  in* 
forced,  so,  by  the  vehement  motions  of  spirits^  they  do  elio^r^ 
voces  ijiaudilas,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken*  Antv* 
ther  argument  he  had  from  Plato's  reminiscentiaf  which  is,  all 
out^  as  likely  as  that  which  sMarsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  hit 
firiend  Pierleonus;  by  a  divine  kinde  of  infusion,  he  understood 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenents  of  Grecian  and  barbarian 
philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  r^ad  their 
\s/orkes  :  but  in  this  I  should  rather  hold,  with  Avicenna  and 

is  associates,  that  such  symptomes  proceed  froni  evil  spirits^ 
which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  otherwige, 
to  pervert  the  soule  of  man;  and  besides,  the  humour  it  self  it 
balneum  diahoUy  the  divels  bath,  and  (as  Agrippa  proves) 
doth  intice  him  to  seise  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.   MEMB.  I. 
Prognosticks  of  Melancholy* 

"J^RdGNOSTICKS,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either 
JL  good  or  bad.  If  this  malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  takew 
at  theoeginning,  there  is  good  hope  ot  cure;  recens  cnratkmem 
non  halekdifficilemy  saith  Avicenna  (l,  3.  ¥en^  1.  Tracts  4.  c, 
1€^.  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxonia).  \If  Ihat  tuucuMtion 
of  hcemrodsy  or  varices  which  tJiey  call  t/w  wuter  htiw^n  ib^ 

•M«mb.  1.  Subs.  3.  of  this  partition,  cap.  16.  in  9.  IDnsh.,  'Si;^  teifto. 
sis  FHiIU  sunt,  nisi  quod  loquantur  ea  quae  ante  nescicbant,  ut  I'eiftonicum  aut  altud 
idioma,  &c.  *  Cap.  l±  trart.  de  mel.  •»  Tract.  15.  C  4,  •  Cap, 

^         ^  Mira  vis  concitat  humorts,  ardorq- CVehemtns  meritem  cxa.^itat,  quiiiii,  Ac, 
C  fnefac.  Jamblict  tnystciiis.  ^^Si  melancholicis  hasmuil1l«ide$»ip<rvtilierial, 

Vfric«&,  vd  (ut  quibusdam  placet)  aqua  inter  cutem,  $olvicqT  ma^uin; 
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skhif  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  man,  his  miserie  is  ended 
(Hippocratvs  Aplior.  6,  \\J»  Galen  fL  6.  de  morbis  vulgar^ 
com,  BJ  confirms  the  same;  and  to  this  aphorisme  of  Hippo- 
crates all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latin-,  subscribe  (Mon- 
taitnSf  r,  2a.    Hercules  deSaxonia,  Mercurialis,  Vitlorius,  Fa- 
ventinus,  &c.)     Sckenkius  /.  1.  observat.  med.  c,  de  ManidJ 
jllusiratesthisaphonsnu ,  with  anexainpteofoneDanif!  Federer 
a  coppersmith,  that  was  Icmg  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad 
about  the  twentv-seavcnlh  year  of  his  age  :  these  varices  or 
water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs  ;  and  he  was  freed  from  hi^ 
Biadness.     Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.     Sckenkius  hriih8on)e  other  instances  of  wo* 
men  that  have  been    helped    by   flowing  of  their  moneths, 
which  before' were  stoppea.  That  the  optningof  the  haemrods 
will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physitians  joyntly  signifie,  so  they 
be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.     All  melan- 
choly  men  are   better  after  a   quartane,      *Jobertus  saith, 
scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice.     But,  whether  it  free 
him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physitians 
ascribe  all  along  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartane  ague 
amongst  the  rest.    ''Rhasis,  (cont,  lib.  1.  trad,  9  J  Whenme^ 
lancholy  gets    out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skiriy  or  selles, 
breaking  out  in  scahs^   leprosie,  morphew,   or  is  purged  by 
Stools y  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and 
those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.       Guiaiierius 
(cap,  b.  tract,  I5j  adds  dropsie,  jaundise,  dysentery,  leprosie, 
as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking  out,' 
and  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveteiata  melancho^ 
tia  incur abilis;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  ^^ incurable  (a  common 
axiome),  aut  difficulter  cur  abilis ,  (as  they  say  that  make  the 
best)  hardl/cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth  fl.  3.  deloc.  affect, 
cap,  6J  :  ^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever, 
it  is  ever  lon^y  ivayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if 
once  it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gowt,  she  was  ^the 
giieen  of  the  diseases,  and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melan- 
choly. Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  cura- 
ble, and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  asX-Erastus 
(part,  3j  objects  to  him ;  ahhou^h,  in  another  place,  hereditary 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  ^ removed^' 

*  Cap.  10«  de  quartana.  ^  Cum  sanguis  exit  per  superficiem,  et  residet  mdan- 

choHa  per  scabieni,  morpheam  nigram,  vol  cxpurgatur  per  inferiores  partes,  vel  uri- 
pam,  &c.  non  ent,  &c.  splen  magnificalur,  et  varices  apparent.  *  Quia  Jam  convem 
in  uaturam.  '  ]n  quocunque  sit,  a  c,uacuD(j[ue  caussa,  hypocon.  pnesertttoi, 

leiQper  e&tlonga,  morosa,  nee  faciie  curari  potest.  «  Rc'j;ina  mprborum  et 

inexx>Fabilis.  f  Omnc  delirium,  quod  oriuir  a  paaciUttc  cciebrii  iacunbila 

HUdeshcim,  spicil,  de  mani&. 
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Hildesheim  ftpicil.  2.  demel.J  holds  it  less  dangerous,  if  only 
^imagination  be  hurt^  and  not  reason:  ^the  gentlest  is  from 
bloody  worse  from  chole^-  adustf  but  the  worst  oj  all  from  me^ 
lancholy  putrified.  *^Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least 
dangerous,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hard* 
est  to  be  cured,  <*The  cure  'is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more 
diiEcult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take 
notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  (pro  Ablate  ItaloJ  :■  ^thi$ 
malady  doth  commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave;  phy^ 
sitians  may  ease,  and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time ;  but  they 
cannot  quite  cure  ity  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and 
sharp  than  at  firsts  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or 
errour:  as  in  Mercurie's  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once 
all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  infm- 
Iriis  aurumj  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  oi  gold — there  will  be 
some.reliques  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once 
tainted)^  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  out.  ^Oftentimes  it  dege* 
Iterates  into  epilepsic,  apoplexie,  convulsions,  and  blindness,* 
(by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen)  "all  averr,  if  once 
it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — Frambesarius,  and  Sal  • 
lust  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness.. 
Mercurialis  fconsil.  ^0)  had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from, 
jnelanchbly  became  epileptick  and  blind.  '  ^'If  it  come  from  3 
cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsie,  convul- 
sions follow,  and  blindness;  or  else,  in  the  end,  they  are  mop- 
ed, sottish,  and,  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  gestures,  ridicu- 
lous-. *  If  it  come  from  an  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious, 
and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad.  Calescentem  meian-^ 
choliam  scBpius  sequitur  mania.  ^If  it  heat  and  increase,  that 
is  the  common  event :  ^per  circuitus,  out  semper,  insanit ; 
he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether:  for  (as  "Sennertus  contends 
out  of  Cratd)  there  is  seminarium  ignis  in  this  humour,  the 
very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  natural  adust, 
and  in  excess,  they  are  often  dsemoniacal  (Montanus). 

"Seldome  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the 
greatest,  most  grievous  calamity,  and  the  miserie  of  all  miseries) 

*  Si  sola  imaginstio  I sdatur,  et  non  ratio.  ^  Mala  a  sanguine  ferveatc,  detcrior 

a  bile  assata.  pessitna  ab  atra  bile  putrefacta.  ^  DifEcilior  cura  ejus  quae  fit 

vitio  corporis  toi'ms  ct  cerebri.  *  DilBcHis  curatu  in  viris,  multo  dilHcilior  ia 

focxntnts.  *  Ad  interitum  plerumque  homines  comitatur  :  licet  medici  li^eiit 

plerumque,  tamen  non  toUunt  unquam,  sed  recidet  acerbior  quam  antea,  minimi 
occasione,  aut  err^re.  ^  Periculum  est,  ne  degenerct  in  epilepsiam,  apoplexiflm, 

convulsionein,  cscitatenv  c  Montah.  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Nic.  Piso.         ''Her. 

de  SaxoniJ,  Arisvtotlc.  Capivacciu^  IFavent.  Humor  frigidussoia  delirii  c^us* 

BZ,  fiiroris  veru  humor  calidus.  ^  Hcurtnus  calls  madness  sobuieqi  melancholix, 

»  Alexander,  1.  1.  c.  18.      ^    ""Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c.  11.  »  Montalt.  c.  15.  RarQ 

Bton  tut  aimquun,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  ixiferant. 
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they  nnke  away  dieraselveR;  tvhith  is  a  frequent  thing, 
familiar  amongst  them.     'Tis  *  Hippocrates  observation, 


a&d 
.        Ga-' 

Icn's  sentence,  fetii  mortem  tirnent,  tamen  plerumque  silt 
ipsis  mortem  consciscunlf  I.  3.  de  iocis  ctffect.  ctrp.  7)  the 
doom  of  all  physiuans.  'Tis  Ral3bi  Moses  apborismc,  the 
prognosticoii  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aetius,  Gordonins,  Vales* 
cus,  Ahomarus,  Sallust  Salvtanus,  Capivaccius^Mercatus^  Her- 
cules de  Saxoniii,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

'  Et  saepe  usque  a-leo,  niortfs  formidine,  vilx 
Percipijt  infeitx  odium  Jvcisque  videndae,  ; 

Ut  sibi  consciscat  moefenti  pectore  letum. 

And  so  far'forth  deaths  terrour  doth  affright. 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light,: 
To  maice  an  end  of  feare  and  gricfe  of  heart. 
He  voluntary  dyes,  to  ease  his  smart. 

in  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  miserie 
torment  him,  that  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in 
a  manner  inforced  to  oflTcr  violence  unto  himself,  to  be  freed 
from  his  present  insiifTerable  pains.  So  some  (saith  Fracas- 
tjorius)  in  fury f  but  most  in  despair^  sorrowjfeare^  and  out  of 
the  anguish  diid  vexation  of  their  soulesy  offer  violence  to  tkem^ 
selves  ;  for  their  life  is  nnhapjyy  and  miserable.  They  tan 
take  no  rest  in.  the  nighty  nor  sleep:  or,  if  they  do  slun^er^ 
fearful  dreames  astonish  them*  In  the  day-time,  they  areaf* 
frighttd  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  .torn  in  pceces  with 
8uspiti6n,  fearc,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguishf 
&c.  as  so  many  wild  horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  au 
hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but,  even  against  their  wills,  they  are 
intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it ;  they  cannot  forget  it;  it 
grinds  their  soules  day  and  night ;  they  are  perpetually  tor- 
mented, a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Joo  was ;  they  can  nei- 
ther eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Psal.  107.  18.  Their  soule  alhor^ 
reth  all  meat^  and  they  are  brought  to  deaths  door^  ^  being 
bound  in  mi^erie  and  iron :  ^  they  cur>se  their  stars  (with  Job). 
'  and  day  of  their  birth,  anduish  for  death  (for,  as  Pineda  ana 
most  interpreters  hold,  Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and 
almost  Smadness  it  self):  they  murmur  many  times  again$t 
the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against  Grod  him^ 
Stelf  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion  :  ^vivere  noluniy  viori 
nesdunt ;    live   they   will   not,    dye  they  cannot.    And>  ia 

-  '*Lib.  de  Insm.  Fabio  Calvo  Interprets.  NonnuUi  vtolentas  toantis  sibi  infe> 
Tuftt.  ^Lucfet.  I.  3.  *  LiK.  %.  de  (nteli.  Satpe  mortem  sibi  coiucis- 

cunt  ob  timoreni  et  tristittam,  tasdio  vits  affecti  obfurorem  et  desperationetn.  £lfc 
tnim  infera,  &c.  Ergo  sic  perpetuo  afHktati  vitam  odenint,  sc  pnecipitant,  hti 
malis  carituri,  aut  bterficiunt  se,  aut  tale  t^uid  committunt.  *  ^al.  107.  10. 

*  Job.  3. 3.  'Job.  6.  9.  t  Vi  dolohs  et  tristittc  ad  iinaniam  pcne  redac* 

f^s.  ^  Scoeca. 
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the  midst  of  these  squalid^  ugly,  and  such  irksome  dayes,  they 
seek  at  last  (finding  no  comfort,  *no  remedy  in  this  wretched 
Jife)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetunt  lonum: 
all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good,  as  they  hope, 
sub  specie f  in  shew  at  least,  vel  quia  mon  pulchrum  putant^ 
(saith  ^Hippocrates)  vel  quia  pniant  inde  se  majoribus  mails 
liherariy  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though,  many  times,  as 
^sop's  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  it 
^elf,  yet  they  hope  to  be  eased  by  this  meanes;  and  therefore, 
(saith  Felix  ^Piaterus)  after  many  tedious  dayeSy  at  last,  either 
ly  drowfiing,  hangings  or  some  such  fearful  end,  th^y  preci- 
pitate or  make  away  themselves :  many  lamentable  examples 
are  dayly  see?i  amongst  us :  alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspen- 
dit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  prcpcipitavit  a  iecto,  ne  domi^ 
num  stomachantem  aitdiret;  alius,  ne  reduceretuf  afugiffer^ 
rum  adegit  in  viscera:  so  many  causes  there  are 


His  amor  exitio  est^  furor  bis- 


love,  griefe,  anger,  madness ;  and  shame,  Sec.  ^Tis  a  common 
calamity,  **a  fatal  end  to  this  disease :  they  are  condemned  to  a 
violent  death,  by  aljury  of  physitians,  furiously  disposed,  car- 
r)'ed  headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills,  inforced  by  miseries ; 
and  there  remainsi  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly 
physitian,  by  his  assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not 
prevent,  (for  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be 
their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  hi$ 
ciaita,  Lucretia's  dagger,  Timon's  halter  are  yet  to  be  had ; 
Cato's  knife,  and  Nero's  sword,  are  left  behind  them,  as  so 
many  fatal  engins,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  worlds  end,  by  such  distressed  soulesi  so  intolerable, 
unsufferable,  grievous  and  violent  is  their  pain,  *so  unspeak- 
able, and  contmuate.  One  day  of  griefe  is  an  hundred  yeares, 
as  Cardan  observes:  'tis  carnificina  hominum,  angoranivii,  as 
well  saith  Aretaeus,  a  plague  of  thesoule,  the  cramp  and  con- 
vulsion of  the  soule,  an  epitome  of  hell ;  and,  if  there  be  an 
hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  tDan>  i^art : 

For  that  deep  torture  may  be  called  an  hell. 
When  more  is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Year,  that  which  seoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gowt  in  jest,  I  may    - 
truly  afBmi  of  melancholy  in  earnest. 

'  f  A  salutis  sufe  dMperatione  proponunt    sibi  mortis  deslderium,  0£^.  Horat. 
i.  9.  c.  5.  ^Lib.  de  insanil.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras.  *  Cap.  3.  de 

mentis  alienat.  Mcesti  degunt,  dlim  tandem  mortem,  quam  timent,  suspendio  aut 
submcrsiojie,  aut  aliqua  alia  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus.  ^Arcula- 

nus,  in  9.  khasis  c.  16.  Cavendum,  ne  ex  alto  se  pfsecipitent,  aut  alias  Ixdant. 
^  O  onihium  opinionibus  incogitabile  malum !  Lucian.  Mortesque,  miU6|  niilldi  iwii 
♦ivit,  nects,  gerit,  p^ritque.  HeipsiuSjAustriaco, 

Vol.  I.  G  g  . 
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O  trhte  npraen !  O  diis  odibile, 
'Melancholia  lacrymo^sa,  Cocyti  filia ! 
Tu  Tartar!  specubus  opacis  edita 
£riDQys»  utcro  quam  Megaera  »uo  tulit, 
£t  ab  oberibus  aiuit,  cuique  parvulae 
Amarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit. 
Omnes  abomiaabilera  te  daemones 
Produxere  in  lacem>  exitip  mortaliumk 

Et  paullo  pos/— 

Non  Jupiter  fert  talc  telam  falmini?, 
Non  uUa  sic  procella  saevit  aequorisy 
Non  impetnosi  tanta  vis  est  turbinis. 
An  asperos  sustineo  morsus  Cerberi  ? 
Kum  virus  Echidns  membra  mea  depascltiur? 
Aut  tunica  sanie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis? 
lUacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc, 

O  sad  and  odious  name !  a  name  so  fell. 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  born  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dweD. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megsera's  teat, 

Alecto  gaveit  bitter  milk  to  cat. 

And  all  conspir*d  a  banc  to  mortal  men» 

To  bring  this  divel  out  of  that  black  den* 

Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  nor  storm  at  sea. 
Nor  whirl-winde,  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay* 
What  ?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus  ? 
Or  stung  by  ^  serpents  so  pestiferous  ? 
Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipC  in  Nessus  blood  ? 
My  pain's  past  core ;  physick  can  do  no  j^ood. 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it ;  - 

.  ,  '  ■  SfcQli  non  invenere  tyraniu 

Majus  tormentum  *, 

no  strappados,  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

•= .  Nee  ira  deum  tantum,  ncc  tela,  njec  hostis. 

Quantum  sola  lioces  animis  illapsa. 

Jove's  wrath,  nor  divels,  can 

Doso  much  liarm  to  th'soule  of  maQ.!k  ,  «- 

All  feares,  griefes,  suspitions,  discontents,  imbonliies,  insaavi- 
ties,  are  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  tbts  Irish 
sea,  this  ocean  of  miserie,  as  so  many  small  brookes ;  'tis  co« 
a^ulum  omnium  terumnarum,  which  '^  Ammianus  applyed  to 
bis  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  be  is 
the  cream  of  humane  adversity,  the  *  quintessence,  and  upshot; 

^  •  Regira  morborum,  cui  Tamulaiitur  omnes  et  obediunt.  Cardan.  *  Eheu  t  quis 
wittts  .corpio,  &<?.  Seneca,  Aft.  4.  Here.  (Et.  •  Silius  ItaFicus.  *  Lib.  tS, 

Hicomwa  imbonitas  et  iiuiwyitas  coxwistit,  ut  TertuUiani  vcrbi*  utar,  oiat  U 
MUtyit, 
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all  other  diseases  whatsoever  are  but  flea-bitings^  to  melancholy 
in  extent :  'tis  the  pitch  of  thei^i  all, 

'  Hospitiom  est  calamitatis.    Qnid  verbis  opus  est  ? 
Quamcunque  malam  rem  quaeris^  iUic  reperie$ : 

What  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn. 
Where  seek  for  any  mischiefe,  'tis  within  > 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound 
to  Caucasus ;  the  true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vul- 
ture devoured  (as  poeta  faien);   for  so  doth  ''Lilius  Giraldus. 
interpret  it  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares  5  and  so  ought 
it  to  be  understood.     In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help  : 
if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound, 
or  that  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatso- 
ever we  desire  help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any 
meanes  possible  it  may  be  procured :  we  will  freely  part  with  all 
our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  miserie,  drink  bitter 
potions,  swallow  those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our  joynts  to  be 
seared,  to  be  cut  off,  any  thing  for  future  health ;  so  sweet,  so 
dear,  so  precious  above  all  things  in  this  world  is  life:  'tis  that 
we  chiefly  desire,  long  and  happy  dayes;  (^multos  da,  Jupiter, 
annos  !J  mcrcase  of  yeares  all  men  wish ;  but,  to  a  melancholy* 
man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious.;  that  which  they  so 
carefully  seek  to  preserve,  **he  abhorrs,  he  alone.  So  intolerable 
are  his  pains,  some  make  a  question,  graviores  morli  corporis 
an  animiy  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  minde  be  more 
grievous :  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 
It;  multo  enim  scevior  longcriue  est  atrocior  animi  quam  cor* 
poris  cruciaius  (Lem.  L  1.  c.  12):  the  diseases  of  the  minde 
are  far  more  grievous. — Totum  hie  pro  vulvere  corpus  ;  body 
and  soulc  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soule  especially.    So  Car- 
dan testifies  (de  rerum  var,  lib.  8.  AOj :  'Maximus  Tyrius  a 
Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  Tiave  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it. 
^Dies  adimit  cegritudinem  hominihus;  in  other  diseases  there 
is  some  hope  likely;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  born  to  mi- 
terie,  past  all  Hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick;  the  long  r  they 
live,  the  worse  they  are;  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 
^    '  Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  griefe,  to  make 
away  himself,  and  how  those  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  ce->- 
Bured.     The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  such 
<sase8»  and  upon  a  necessity.      Plotinus  (Z.  de  beatitud.  c.  7J9 
and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Plato's  Phsedonj  :  if  any 

*Pl«»itaf.  *Vit.  HercuUs.  « Persius.  ^'Quidcstmiserius  in  vitn, 

Auam  vtiU  mori^  Seneca.  «Tom.  2.  Libejlo,  an  graviores  passignes,  &c« 
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^an  labour  of  an.incnrabh  disease^  he  may  dispatch  himself^ 
if  it  be  to  his  good,     Epicurus  and  bis  followers,  the  Cynicks^ 
and  Stoicks,  ill  general  affirm  it,Eprctetus  and  ^Seneca  amongst 
thejest :  quamcunque  veram  esse  viamadlibertQtem  ;  any  way 
is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty;  ^let  us  give  God  tfianks, 
that  710  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will  ?  ^quid  ad 
homiium  claustra^  career^  custodia?  libertim  ostium  habet ^ 
death  is  alwayes  ready  and  at  hand.     Vides  ilium  prcecipitevi 
locumy  illudJlumenP  dost  thou  see  that  steep'place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree  ?  there  is  liberty  at  hand ;  ejfugia  servitutU 
et  doloris  sunt,  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong, 
fnon  serviam,  aiebat  puerj  to  be  freed  of  his  miserie.     Every 
vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitu^,  will  set  thee 
firee;  quid  tua  refer t ,  Jinem  facias  an  accipias?  there's  no 
necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  miserie*     Malum  est  necessitati 
vivere;  sed  in  necessitate' viverCy  necessitas  nulla  est.     Igna^ 
vusy  qui  sine  cctussd  morilurji  et  stultus,  qui  cum  dolore  vivii 
fidem,  epi.  58J .  Wherefore  haLh  our  mother  the  earth  brought 
out  poysons  (saith  "^ Pliny)  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  mea 
in  distress  might  make  away  themselves?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incertafortunce  venenum  sub  cus^ 
iode  promtum   (Livy   writes),   and  executioners   alwayes   at 
.Land.     Spetisippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes ;  and, 
carryed  on  his  slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  phi- 
losopher: but,  I  pitty  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  qui^  cum  tali» 
MS,  vipere  sus tines:  thou  maist  be  freed  when  thou  wilt,—, 
fneaning by  death,    ^Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and   Lucretia,  for  their  generous,  courage   in  so  doings  and 
^others  that  voluntarily  dye,  to  avoid  a  greater  miscbiefe,  to  fre© 
themselves  from  miserie,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba  (Syphax 
wife)  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius  Erutus,  as  Vibius  Virius, 
and  those  Campanian  senatours  in  Livy  (Dec,  3.  lib*  6Jy  t» 
Escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poysoned  thepisejves.     Tho- 
mistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against 
kis  countrey ;  and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink  poyson^ 
Publius  CrassiJiUus,  Censorius^  -and  Plancus,  those  beroical 
Romans,.to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies 
bands.  How  many  my  riades  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  rememberj. 

^  ...■  ■   I     ■^■■1  >  ■  .  '       ■    I  '  qui  sibi  letixm^ 

lusontes  pepererejuanu,  &c. 

'Razis,   in  the  Maccabees,    is  magiiiffed  f6i*  it^    SfltttpfCtt*^ 
death  appt'oved.     So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  siii^  and  milt>y  WOT-* 

•Patet  cxi'tus;  si  pngnare  non  vuTtis,  licet  {agsre:  cfuis  vos  tenet  intifen?^  I>e 
frovid.  cap.  8r  "Agatnus  Deo  grutiw,  quod  nana  mfitti  ift  ^Jtt  tBUttk 

rtest,  «  Epist.  26.  Senec.  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  15.  et  Epist.  70.  ct  12.  *  LiBc 

.  wp.  as.  Terra  naaui  nosiri  mistrta.         •  Epist.  24.  7 1,  82.        »  2  hUc.  14.  45t 
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tby  men^nd  women,  quorum  memoi-ia  celelraiur  in  ecclesid^ 
saith  ^  LemiDchus,  for  Killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity 
and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austin  instances^  L  1. 
de  Civit.  Dei.  cap.  16.)   Jerome  vindicateth  tlje  same  (in  Jo^ 
^amj  ;  and  Ambrose  fl.  3.  de  virginitaiej  commendeth  Pela- 
gia  for  so  doing.     Eusebius  ("lib.  8.  cap.  I5j  admires  a  Roman 
matron  for  the  same  fact^  to  save  her  self  from  the  lust  of. 
Maxentius  tbe  tyrant,     Adelhelraus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury^ 
calls  them   beatas  virgiiiesy  qiue  sic,   &c»    Titus  Ponmonius 
Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senatour,  Tullie^S 
dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an 
incurable  disease,   vitamque  produceret  ad  augendos  dolores^ 
€1716  spesalutisj  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch 
himself,  to  be  rid  of  his  pain;   and  when^  as  Agrippa  and  the 
rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnesily  besought  him,  osciilan^ 
ies  obsecrarentf  ne  idy  quod  natura  cogeret^  ipse  acceleraret^ 
•not  to  offer  violence  to  himself — with  a  setled  resolution  he 
desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent ^  and  net 
seek  to  dehor  t  him  from  it;  and  so  constantly  dyed,  precesque 
fiorum  tacitumd  sua  obstinatione  depress  it.      Even   so  did 
Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senatour,   (by  the  relation   of 
Piinrus  Secundus,   epiU.lib.  }.  epist.  \9;J  famish  himself  to 
•death ;  pedibus  correptus,  cum  incredibiles  cruciatus  et  indig- 
nissima  tormiBnta  pateretur,   a  cibi^  omnino  abstinuit :  uq\~ 
tber  he  nor.Hispulla  his  wife  could  divert  him  j  but  destinatvs 
fnori  obstinaiemagis,  &c.  dye  he  would^  and  dye  he  did.  So  did 
t^ycur^us,  Aristotle,  Zeno,    Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriaoes,  &c.  In  wars,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent 
danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnani- 
mity ;  ^tobe  the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousands  ruine 
besides,  to  commit  wilful  murtherin  a  manner,  of  himself  and 
others^  is  a  gloriotts  thing;   and  be  shall   be  crowned  for  it. 
The  ""Massagetas  in  former  times,  ^Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not 
what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old   men,  after  seaventy 
yeares,  to  free  them  from  those  grievances  iticident  to  that  age. 
So  did  the  inhabitaots  of  the  island  of  Choa;  because  their  ayr 
was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  ante- 
vertelant  fatum  suumf  priusquam  manci  forent,  aut  imbe- 
cillitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd ;  with  poppy  or  hem- 
lock they  prevented  death.    S\  Thomas  More,  in  hi$  Utopia, 
commends  voluntary  death,   if  he  be  sibi  aut  aim  molesfus^ 
troul>lespme  tp  hjinsejf  or  others  s  •  especially  if  to  live  be  a 

*  Vlndicatio  Apoc.  lib.         ^  At  amooiplTurkesand  pthen.  *  BohetmiSi  <k 

aM>ribus  9»t.  '  AUan.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  Omncs  70  annum  egvesioc  intcrAciupt. 
*Lib.  2.  Prxscitim  quam  tormeotuiB  ei  vita  sit,  bona  9pe  fretus,  i^erba^itit  ^^ 
%jC9Kicii9,  fie  ejcianti  vci  9b  9liis<n(ima  auA  volnntate  pattAmr, 
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torment  to  hiniy  let  him  free  hhnself  with  his  own  hands  from 
this  tedious  life^  as  from  a  prison^  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed 
ly  others.  *  And  'ti^  the  same  tenent  which  Laeriius  relates 
of  Zeno,  of  old  :  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  conseiscit,  si  in 
acerbis  doloribns  versetur^  membrorum  mutilatione^  aut  mar' 
liscBore  curandisy  and  which  Plato  ^9.  de  legibusj  approves, 
if  old  age,  poverty,  ignominy,  &c.  oppress;  and  which  Fabius 
cxpresseth  in  effect  ("Prcefat.  7-  JnstitutJ  nemo  nisi  sua 
ciupd,  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordin^iry  thing  in  China,  (saith  Mat. 
,  Riccius  theJesuite)  **  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or 
tyred  and  tortured  with  miserie,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life, 
and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at 
their  door,  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopner, 
much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin  (^de  civ.  Dei, 
7.  I.e.  9gJ  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
a  good  cause :  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  nonfuerat  aliauando 
moriturus  :  quid  autem  intefest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista 
Jiniatur,  quando  ille,  cuijinicur,  tterum  mori  non  cogiturf 
&c,  no  man  so  voluntarily  dyes,  but,  volens  nolens,  be  must 
dye  at  last ;  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties  ; 
who  knows  when  they  may  happen?  utrum  satius  est,  nnam 
perpeti  moriendo,  an  omnes  timere  vivendo?  *=  rather  suflfer  one 
than  feare  all.  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life  (Ec.  30.  \7): 
**and  a  harder  chovce  to  live  in  feare,  than  by  once  dyeing  to  be 
freed  from  all.  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know 
not  how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditours,  by  a  luculent  oration 
he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other 
life,  to  precipitate  themselves :  and  (having  read  Plato's  divine 
tract  de  animdj  forexamjples  sake,  led  the  way  first,  That  ueat 
epigram  of  Callimacbus  will  teil  you  as  inuch ; 

Jamque  vale^  Soli  cum  diceret  Ambraciotes, 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 
Morte  nihil  dignum  passus :  sed  forte  Platonis 

dvini  eximium  d^  nece  legit  opus.    ' 

*  Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  dye  a  natural  death: 
the  Circumcellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled 
others  to  make  them  away ;— with  many  such ;  ^but  these  are 

*  Nam  quis,  amphoram  cxsificans,  fzoem  exsorberet  ?  (Seneca,  epist  58.)  quis  ia 
pcenas  et  risiim  viveret  ?  Stulti  est  mancre  in  viU  cum  sit  miser.  ^  Exp^it. 

ad  Smasr  1.  X,  c.  9.  Vel  bonorum  despera^one,  vel  raalorum  perpessione,  fncti  d^ 
fttigati,  vel  manus  violentas  sibi  inferunt,  vel,  ut  inimlcis  suis  «gre  feciant,  &c« 
*  So  did  Anthony,  Galba,  VitelUus,  Otho,  Aristotle  himself,  Sec,  Ajax  in  despur, 
Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour.  *  *  Ineitius  deligihir  diu  viver^  in  timore  tot  mor-* 
berum,  quam,  semel  moriendd,  nullum  deinceps  formidare.  •  Curtius,  1.  16u 

'  Laqueus  prxcisus,  cont.  1.  I.  5.  Quidam,  naufragio  facto,  amistis  tribus  lUMristt 
uxore,  suspcndit  sc;  pr«cidit  ilU  quidam  ex  pr«tereuntibui  hnuenm ;  a  libento 
fit  roaleficU.  Seneca. 
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« 

false  and  pagan  positions^  prophane  stoical  paradoxes^  wicked* 
examples :  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kinde:  they  are  impious,  abominable^  and  upon  a  wrong 
ground.     No  evil  is  to  ue  done^  that  good  may  come  of  it; 
reclamat  Christus^   reclamat  scriptura;  God,  and  all  good 
men  are  "^  against  it.  He  that  stabs  another,  can  kill  his  body ; 
but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soule.  ^Male  meretur, 
^ui  dat  mendico^  quod  edat;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat^  perii;  ei 
tin  producit  vitam  admiseriam:   he  that  gives  a  beggar  an 
almes  (as  that  comicall  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  be  doth  but 
prolong  his  miseries.     But  Lact^antius  ('l.  6,  c.  7.  de  verocuU 
tu)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it  (tib,  3. 
de  sap.  cap,  1 S)  ;  and  S^  Austin  (ep.  b2.  ad  MaCcdonium, 
cap,  61.  ad  Dulcitium  Trihunumj  :  so  dotfcl  Hierom,  io  Mar- 
cella  of  Blaesilla's  death  :  non  recipio  tales  animas  &c,  he  calls 
such  men  martyres  stulfce  philosophice :  so  doth  Cyprian  (de 
duplici  marlyrioj  :  si  qui  sic  mortantur,  ant  infirmitaSy   aut 
ambitio,  aut  dementia,  cogit  eos :  'tis  fncer  madness  so  to  do; 
*  furor  esiy  ne  moriare^  mori.    To  .this  effect  writes  Arist.  3, 
Ethic*    Lipsius,  Manuduc^  ad  Stdicam  Philosophiam,  lib,  3. 
dissertat.  ^3:  but  it  needs  no  confutation.     This  only  let  me 
add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  ^  hard  censures  of  such  as  offer 
violence   to   their  own  persons,  or  in   some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  thej^  do  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c. 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  ar^  mad,  beside  themselves 
fo^  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that 
in  extremity  :  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason, 
judgement,  all,  'as  a  ship,  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must  needs 
impifige  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack. 
^P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  t>f  two  melancholy  brethren,  that 
made  away  themselves,  and  for  so  fowl  a  fact,  were  accordingly 
censured  to  be  infamously  buryed,  as  in  such  cases  they  use, 
to  terrific  others  (as  it  did  the  Milesian  virgins  of  old)  :  but, 
upon  farther  examination  of  their  miserie  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  ^^  revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul 
was  by  David  (^2  Sam.  2.  4.J  and  Seneca  well  adviseth  irascere 
interfectori^  sed  miserere  interfecti;  be  justly  offended  with 

•  See  Lipsius,  Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam,  lib.  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  King's 
14.  Lect  on  Jonas.  D.  Abbot's  6.  Le^  on  the  same  prophet  *>  Plautus. 

<  Martial.  '  As  to  be  buried  out  of  Christian  burial,  with  a  stalke.  Idem  Plato 

(9.  de  legibus.)  -vult  separating  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  &c.  lose 
their  goods,  &c.  *  Navis,  destituta  nauckro.  in  terrihilena  ali^uem  scopulum 

impingit.  'Observat  «  Seneca,  tn&..  1.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  homicida  in- 

«epaltus  abjiciatur:  contradicitur,  eo  quod,  afferre  sibi  manus  coadus  sit  assiduis 
malis ;  summam  infcUdtatem  suam  in  hoc  temovit,  quod  eaustiiinabat  licerc  min* 
4Po  inori. 
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bini>  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pitty  him  now  as  a  dead  man. 
Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  their  soules,  God  alone  can  tell ;  his  mercy  may 
come  inter  pontem  etfoT^tem^  inter  gladium  etjugulum^  be- 
twixt ihe  bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat. 
Quod  cutquam  contigii,  cuivis  potest :  who  knows  how  he 
m^y  be  tempted  2  It  is  his  case;  it  may  be  thine : 

•  Quae  sua  sors  bodie  est^  eras  fore  vestra  potest. 

We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures, 
as  some  are :  charity  will  jydge  best :  God  be  merciful  unto 
ps alll  • 


f  Suchaxaa  £lcg.  lib. 
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Quest,  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it 
be  lawful  to'  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 
'2.  Immediately  from  God,  a  Jove  principium^ 
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can  help  this  infirmity  ? 
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and  per- 
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'Such  meats  as  are  easie  of  digestion,  well 
dressed,   hot,  sod,   &c.   yong,  moist,  of 
good  nourishment.  Sec. 
Biead  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 
Matter  and  f  Mountain  birds,  partridge,  ^dxa* 

quality.       J  j-1    t  J     wnt,  quails,  &c. 

1.  S«is»  yHen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid, 

^     rabbit.  Sec. 

r  That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  atf 

Fish  <     pike,  pearch,   trowt,  sca-fisb, 

(     solid,  white,  &c. 

or  C  Borage,    buglosi^    bawm,    sue* 

Herbs        <     cory,  endive,  violets,  in  broths 

(;     not  raw.  Sec. 

Fni'tsand  C^^'**"*  o^  ^^  **"*»    appl«  cor- 
^        <     lected  for  winde,  oranges,  &c 
.   *    /     parsnips,  p'  tatoes,  ^c. 
At  seasonable  and  usual  time»  of  repast,  in 
good  order,  not  before  the  first  be  concoct 
^  ^      ed,  sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 

<  ?.  Rectification  ■  of  retention  and  evacuation,    as  costivcncss,    tenery, 
bleeding  at  nose,  moncths  stopped,  baths,  Sec 
Q   A         a.-    ^Naturally   in   the   choyce  and   site   of   our  countreyi 
r*  1  y  ."i^,   '"  j      dwelling-place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wbolcsomc^ 
d"    *^'      ^fx      P^«**3nt,  Sec, 

^gre    lono  ^  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  ayr,  avoiding  wiodcs, 
^  '  \.    fogs,  tempests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

y»Of  body  and  minde,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting, 
I      riding,  shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking, 

4.  Exercise  J      in  faire  fields,  galleries,  tennis,  bar* 
I  Of  minde,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.  tosceplaycs,  masks, 
\.Sec.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations^ 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreames,  &c. 

t^.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde.  :^ 
^Suhect,  * 

1.  By  using  all  good  meanes  of  help,  confessing  to  a 
friend,  &c. 

\  Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 
I  Not  giving  way  to  passions,  jbut  resisting  to  his  ofi- 
t     most;  ^ 

2.  By  fa>re  .^nd  fowl  meanes,  counsell,  comfort,  good 
perswasion,  witty  devices,  fi^liQ^os,  and,  if  it  be  poi* 
sible,  to.  satisfie  his  minde. 

3.  Musick  of  all  sorts  aptly  applyed. 


From 
himself. 


or 


from  hit 
friends. 


4*  Mirth,  and  merry  company. 


Sect.  3. 
A  consola- 
tory  digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to  all  ^ 
discontents 
and  passions 
oftheminde 


1.   General    discontents    and    grievanoet 

satisfied. 
%  Piarticular  di8(:ontents,  as  deformity  o( 

body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth.  Sec 
%  Poverty  and  wane,  and  such  calami* 

ties  and  adversities. 

4.  Against    servitude,    losf    of    libert]Fi 
imprisonment,  banidiment.  Sec. 

5.  Against  vain  feares,  sorrow^  fof  dodi 
of  friends,  or  o^erwise. 

6.  Against    envy,    livor,    hatred,  malice^ 
emulation,  ambition,  and  felf-love,  Sx% 

I  7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  con* 
tempts,  disgraces,  contumelies,  slaa« 
ders,  and  scoffes,  &c.  « 
8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordidtfy 
symptomes  of  £ii  disease  of  ii«i»« 
choly,' 
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19 
O 


5a^  4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tice,orPhy- 
sick  which 
cureth  with 
xnedtcioes, 
^ith  a  d 
giessioD 
thiskindeof 

physi^k. 
Memb,  1. 


> 

I 

v. 


O 


of 


or 


T  Simples 
'  altering 

melaiw 

choly, 

with  a  di-^ 

gression 

of  exotick 

Simples 

2.  Suh. 


i 


IS 


Coin- 
pounds 
altering 
or  s  melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di* 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
1.  Suij, 


fT3 


To  the   heart;  borage,  hogloti^ 

acorzonera,  &c. 
To  the  head ;  baMrm,  hops,  iiena» 

phar,  &c. 
Liver ;  eupatory,  artemisia,  &c. 
f  Herbs.        ]  Stomach;   wormwood,  ^eotaof^ 

3.  Subs,     J     penoyroyal. 
Spleen ;  cefcerach,  ash,  tamerisk« 
To  puriiie  the  blood ;  endive,  aaC- 

cory,  Sec, 
Against  winde;  origan,  fenoel,a]tt* 
^    seed,  &C, 

4.  Fretious  stones ;  as  smangdes,  chelidonie^ 
&c,     Mineirals,  at  gold,  &c. 

{Wines ;  as  of  bellebor^ 
bugloss,  tamerisk,  &c* 
Syrups  of  borage,  bcu 
gloss,  hops,epithjxni^ 
,    endive,  succory,  «cc» 
or        A  Conserves  of  v iolets,tnacU 
1     -denhair,    borage,  bn* 
J      gloss,  roses,  ice. 
\  Confections;  treacle,  lifi* 
J      thridate,  cclegmes  pr 
\    lincuires. 

JDiambra,  dianthoa* 
Diamargaritum  cattp 
dum. 
Diamoschum  dnloe« 
Electuarium  de  gem- 
mis. 
Lstfficans  Galeni  & 
Rhasts. 
'Solids as     I     or     /^Diamargaritum  fjiv 
these  aro*  j  I      gidum. 

matical       |  J  Diarrhodon  abbatit. 

confec-       I   cold  \  Diacorolli«  diacodi* 
tions.  -      I       «     f      urn,  with  their  t»» 

V     blets, 

Condites  of  all  sorts,  ice, 

Oyls  of  camom  ile,violets,  roses,  &e« 

OyntmentSj^'abastritusn  populeuii% 

&c. 

Out-     2  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cats. 


consist- 
ing. 


I 
1 


f 


or 


Purging  ([ 


I 


wardly 
used,  as 


|[^Pafticular  to  th«  three  distinct  Specks,  So  S,  ^ 


plasms,  f rentals,  fomentation^ 
epithemes,  sacks,  bags,  odonU 
ments,  posieSi  &c« 


990 
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V     I 


Simpkt 

1  xnelan- 
1  chsiy. 


purging 


cboly, 
wn  citncr 


f Upwt^,   $A«rabacca, 
1  w  vomits  (     •'  *«-°" 


laurell,    white  hellcbor, 
sca-onyon,  antimony,  tobacco. 


scilla 


ward. 
2,  Suh. 


More  gentle;  as  sena,  ^epithyme,  polypody, 
I    myrobalanes,  fumitory,  Sec. 
^Stronger ;  Aloes,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazuli, 

black  bellebor.  * 

'  Mouth 


or 
Ctnom 

pOUD^ 

puigiii^ 
melaa- 


H  ChintTgieal  physick, 


u 

O 


'Sup«rioiiri 
psiru* 


^  J2 


or 


'Liquid  as  potions,  juleps, 
syrups,  wine  of  bellebor, 
bugloss,  &c. 

Solid,    as    lapis    Armeous, 
and  lazuli,  pills  of  India, 
pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 

Electuaries,     diasena,     con* 
faction  of  bamecb,  hier&» 
l9gadium,  lee. 
Not  swallowed,    fis    gargarisms, 

11,     masticftories,  &c. 
or  Nostrils;    sneezing    powders,    odoomentt, 

(,     perfumes,  &c. 
Inferiotir  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppo* 
sitories  of  Caitilian  soap,  bony  boyled,  ^c. 

'Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  ^yid  all  ^  distinct 

species. 
With  knife,  hondeeches, 

fCapping-glasses. 
Cauteries,  and  scaring  with  hot  irons,  borings 
Dropax  and  sinapismus. 
Issviei  to  Mverall  par^,  and  tipon  sev«xaU  o^casioiui« 


I        V 
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isi 


io  Stct.  5. 
Cure  of 
liead-nelan-* 
<ho]y. 


'  l.Suhsect, 

Moderate  dyet,  meat  of  good  juyce,  molstniog,  easie  of  dlgctdtfa* 
Good  iiyr. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary.  ■ 
Excrements  dayly  to  be  voided^  by  art  or  nature. 
Exercise  of  body  and  minde  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passumt 

of  the  minde,  and  perturbations  to  be  avo'rded. 
2.  Bloodoietting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood,  be  corrupt,  in  ^ 
arm,  forehead,  Sec,  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

[*  Preparatives ;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops^ 
with  their  distUled  waters,  Sec. 
Pur;;ers;  as   Montanus  and    MatthiohiS    htllcborismu% 
Quercetanus    syrup   of  hellebor,  extract  of  hellebor^ 
pulvis  Halt,  antimony  prepared,  RuUndi  aqua  mira-^ 
bilis  :  which  are  used,  if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take 
place ;  with  Arooldns  vinum  bughssatunt^  sena,  cassia^ 
myrobalanes}  auriim.  potabile^  or  before  Hamech,  pi|» 
Indx.  hiera.  pil.  de  lap.  Armeno,  lazuli. 
Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories^  aiiMt*. 
tngs,  masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses* 
To  ($pen  the  haemorrhoids  with  horseleeches,  ta  tppl^f 
horseleeches  to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  ta  ditf 
shoulders,  thighs. 
Issues,  boring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  \A  the  suture  of  the 

crown. 
"A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 
"  Bezoars  stone,  amber,  spice. 
Conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory; 


3.  Prepa- 
ratives and  ^ 
purgers« 


4.  Avert- 
ers. 


< 


5.  Cordi- 
als, resol- 


vers. 


derers. 


hin-1 


Confection  of  sdchermes. 


6,  Correc- 
tors of  ac- 

,cIdentS;as, 


FJecfuarium  laiificans  Calcni  &  Mkasis,  £^c« 
DiamargaUtumJrig^  diaboraginatuniy  £?c. 
'Odoraments  of  roses,  violets. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  decoctions  of  nymphe% 

lettice,  mallowes,  Sec, 
Epithemes,  oyntments,  bags  to  the  heart. 
Fomentations  of  oyl  for  the  belly. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  weresod  mallowes,  violetf, 

roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flowflrs,  rams  heads,  &c. 

Poppy,    nymphca,    lettice^ 


Si 

n 


Simples 


Inwardly  ^ 
taken, 


or 


or 


Com- 
pounds^ 


I 


roses,  purslane,  henbane* 
mandrake.      nightshade^ 
opium.  Sec. 
Liquid,  as  syrups  of  poppy, 

verbasco,  violets,  roses. 
Solid,  as  requies  Nichoiai^ 
Philonium  Romanum^  laii» 
danum  Paractlsi. 
Oyls  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  roses, 

mandrake,  nutmegs. 
Odoraments    of    vinegar,    rose-ws^er^ 

opium. 
Frontals     of    rose-cake^    rose-vins^r, 

nutmeg. 
Oyntments,  alabastritum,unguentum  po- 
puleum,  simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges, 
musick,  murmur  and  noyse  of  waters. 
Frictions  of   the  head,    and    outward 
parts,  saccqli  of  henbane,  wormwood 
at  his  pillow.  Sec, 
Against  terrible  dreames ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  pease^ 
cabbage,  venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  bawm, 
harts- tongue,  &c« 
Again^  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward 
remedies* 


Outward- 
ly used, 
as. 


sit 

O  i.  Mini. 

biclmly 

fcodj. 


drixal  0 


T3,  Cordiili,  comctoritU  before. 
scesurr,  uid  more  freqi 
with  fumltOT 
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Dyrt,  prtpamWei.  porgift,  i 
PblcboComy,  In  ihii  kinde  ni< 
To  correct  and  cleanse  i1k  blood  w 
delion,  endivi 

Phlebotomy,  if  titti  requiK. 

Dyet,  prepantiTci,  iverleri,  coid'uli,  porgen,  »  before,  UTing  that 

thcjF  mint  not  be  »  vtbemoit. 
Uie  of  penny-royal,  wormwood,    cmtauiy   lod,    whicb  alone  hub 

cured  iruny. 
To  provoke  urine  with  iniieed,  diucui,  aDruTn,  &c.  and  itooli,  it 

need  be,  by  clyiten  and  iuppoiitiiriei. 
To  mpecc  the  ipleeo,  itomKh,  livrr,  hypochondries. 
To  uie  treicU  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  mcalo  jomeliinet,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

langa,  gentian,    enula,   mgelica, 
i  ^lamui    aromaticui,      zedoary, 

\  rhina,  conditc  ginger,  Sic. 

iny royal,    rue,   calaininl,    lay 
g  eavei   and  berriet,    acordium, 

;;  >etlany,  lavender,  cantomile,  ccn- 

:  uiry,     wormwood,    cummio, 

iioom,  orange  pilli. 
j  fron,  cinnamon,  maK,  nutm^ 

3  ^fvr,    mutk,    zedoary    wiu 

'  liseed,    fennel-seed,   iTDAi,  cari, 

i  :uinmin,  nettle,  bayet,   paiiley, 

'  praoa  paradisi, 

]  m,  diagalanga,  diaciminuro,  dri- 

calam  inches,  electuarlum  de  baccii 
Uuri,  benedicta  laxaliva,  itc  pulvit 
canninalivui,  &  pulvia  doeiip.  Anti- 


),  Mithridiu 
Outwardly  uaed,  aa  cupping-nlaue 
without  icarification,  oyl  of  can 
tbcii  decociiens.  Sic. 


0  the  bypochondfi* 


THB 

I, 

f 

SECUND  PARTITION- 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


\ 

SECTION. 
THE  FIRST^MEMBER. 

SUBSECTION, 


\ 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected. 

INVETERATE  melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  continuate,  inexorable  disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accom- 
panying them  to  their  graves  most  part  (as  'Montanus  pb- 
«erves),  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least  (according  to  the  same  •*  author)  it 
may  he  mitigated  and  much  eased.  Nil  desperandum.  It 
may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most 
grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method 
ia  the  cure,  which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of 
the  causes;  Qtstrgeneraly  thtn  particular ;  and  those  accord- 
ing to  their  severall  species^  Of  these  cures  some  b^  lawful^ 
some  again  unlawfatj  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and 
t>ften  used^  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted:  as, 
first,  whether,  by  these  diabolical  meanes,  which  are  commonly 
practised  by  the  dive!  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witches, 
magicians,  8cc.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words,  charmes,  cha- 
racters, images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations, 
&€•  this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and,  if  they  may, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical 
cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such  meanes  in  any  case? 
The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 

•  Consil.  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.  ^  Consil.  23.  Aut  curabitur,  aut  certe  mU 

Aifts  aficictur,  si  volet. 
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aiBongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Vale- 
Kus,  cant.  med.  lib.  5*  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heiirnius, 
L  3.  pract.  vied.  cap.  23.  Ccelius,  lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio, 
fa7».  3.  Wierus,  lib.  ^.  deprcestig.  deem.  Libanius,  Lavater^ 
despect.  part.  S.  cap.  7.  Hoibrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pisio- 
riiimy  Polydare  Virg.  i.  i.  de prodig.  Tandlerus,  Lemnius, 
(Hippocrates,  and  Aviccnngi  amongst  the  rest)  denye  that  sjpirit* 
or  divels  have  any  power  over  us,  and  referr  all  (with  Pompo- 
natius  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the  other 
ppiniaiTareBodinus,  Dcemonomqntia^y  lib,  3.  cap,  2.  ArnoMns, 
Marcelius  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  J^porfix.  Magic. 
Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult.  PJiilos.  cap.  36.  69»  7i*'72.  ei  L  3. 
r.  23  et  10.  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit,  coclit.  compar.  cap.  13. 
15.  16.  2t.  ^c.  Galeottus,  de  promiscud  doct.  cap.SA,  Jo- 
Tianus  Ponlanus,  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib»  28.  c.  2.  Strabo,  Zii'.  15. 
Geog,  Leo  Suavius;  Goclenius,  de  ung.  armar.  Oswaldus 
Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius,  D'.  Flud^  &c. — Cardan  (de 
subt.J  brings  many  proofes  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solomon's 
decayed  workcs,  old  Herraei^,  Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pica- 
trix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it 
shall  not  burn,  fetch  back  iheeves  or  stoln  goods,  ghcvv  their 
absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lye  still,  staunch  blood, 
Ualve  gowts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  toolh-ake,  melan- 
choly, ei  omnia  mundi  mala^  make  men  immortal,  yong 
again,  a&  the  *  Spanish  marquiss  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of 
Ats  slaves,and  some,  which  juglers  in  *»  China  maintain  still  (as 
Tragaftius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill 
in/physick,  and  some  of  our  modern  chymists  by  their  sf rangd 
limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosophers  stones  and  charmes, 
*Many  doubt,  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  whether  the  di-^ 
vet  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made  ;  and  sovie  flatty 
deme  it :  howsoever  common  experience  confirms  to  onr  askr-^ 
mshmenty  that  magicians  cart  work  suckjeafsy  and  thai  the 
divel  without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of 
our  bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies,  by  meanes  to  us  miknowm 
panaeus,inhis  iv^ct  deSortiarik',  subscribes  tothiiofTaurellosf 
Erastus  (3e  lamiisj  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  ittost  di- 
tines,that,otit  of  their  excellent  knov<?fedge  aiidflongCXpefiencc, 
fhey  can  cothttxii^agentes  cum  patientibus,  colltger6  seihina  re-*' 
turriy  eaquernateriofapplicarey  as  Austin  inferrs  (d^  Civ.  ite',  et 

•Vrdc  Reniitmh  Irforey,  Anirrt.  xh  jchokinT  Sttlemk.  e.  39.  St  ad!  49  aimospoi- 
fcac  producere  vitam,  cur  non  ad  cciitum  ?  si  ad  ceutum,  cur  non  ad  mille? 
^Hist.  Chiaensiuitt.  •  'Aiii  dubftaAtaa  daemon  poxlt  morbos  curare  qiK»  moo. 
fecit;  aliinegant;  sed  qaotidiana  experientia  coniirinat,  magos  ma^o  multonui^ 
i«u pore  morbos  curare,  siagulas  corporis  partes  citra  impedimentum  pcnxscir^ 
et  xnedii»  nobis  ig^oti$  curare.  ^  Agentia  cum  patleatibuft  conjuogunu 
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de  Trinil.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  et  Sj :  Ibey  can  work  stupend  and  admi-1 
rable  conclusions;  we  see  ihe  effects  only, but  not  the  causes  of 
tbem.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures^  Sorcerers 
are  too  common;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white-witchoa. 
(as  they  call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be  sought 
unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  and  minde— Jer- 
vator^s\n  Latin ;  and  they  have  commonly  S\  Catherine's  wheel 
printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about' 
ihem  ;  resistiint  incaniatorjim  prcesligiiSf  {^Boisssxaus  writes) 
morhos  a  sagis  moios  propulsanty  &c.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any 
longer,  **  or  not  to  heleeve^  were  to  run  into  that  other  scep^ 
tical  extream  of  incredulity^  saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Suavmi 
(in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus)  seems  to  make  it  an  art^ 
Tvliich  ought  to  be  approved :  Plstorius  and  others  stifly  main* 
tain  the  use  of  charms,  word?,  characters,  8cc.  Ars  vera  esti 
sed  panel  artifices  reperiuntur  ;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be 
hut  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus  (lih.  2.  de 
hist.  mir.  cap.  \J  proves  out  of  Josephus  eight  bookes  of  anti- 
quities,  that  ^Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  oftheminde  by 
fpellsj  charmsy  and  drove  a  way  divels^  and  that  Eleazar  dtd 
us  much  befdre  Fespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med*  epist.)  bolda 
Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupend  cures  in  his  timesj^ 
to  nave  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician^ 
Many  famous  cures  are  dayly  done  in  this  kinde;  the  divel  is  aa 
expert  physitian  (as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  I.  c.  18J  :  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  pro- 
duce such  effectB,  as  Lavater  fcap.  3.  lib^  8,  part.  3,  cap.  IJ, 
Polyd,  Virg.  CHb^  1.  de  prodigiisj^  Delrio,  and  others^  admit. 
{Such  cures- may  be  done;  and,  Paracels.  (Tom.  4.  demorb^ 
arnent.J  stifly  maintains,  ^they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but 
hy  spells f  seals,  and  spiritual  physicK  *  Arnoldus  (lib.  de 
sigillisj  sets  down  the  making  of  them;  so  doth  Rulandus^ 
4nd  many  others.  > 

.  Hoc  positOfih^y  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is, 
nVhether  it  be  lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help, 
or  ask  a  wizards  advice.  'Tis  a  common  practice  of  som^ 
men  to  go  first  to  a  witch^  and  then  to  a  physitian  j  if  one  can- 
iipt^  the  other  shall : 

Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos^  Acheronta  movebunL 
^Jt  matters  not,  saith  Paracelsus,  whether  it  be  God  or  thedivel^ 

•  Cap.  11.  de  Servat.  ^  Hsec  alii  rident:  sed  vereor,  ne,  dum  nolumus  esse 

ipredult,  vitium  non  e0^ugiamu$  incredulitadU.  *  Rcfert  Solomonem  meutia 

morbos  curasse,  et  4acinones  abegjsse  tp&oa  carminibus,  quod  et  coram  Vespasian^ 
iccit  Eleazar.  ^  Spirituales  morbi  spintualiter  curarl  debent.  *  SIgiU 

luRi  ex  auro  peculbri  ad  melancholiam,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  occult.  Phi&t. 

^Ihil  refert,  an  Deus,  aa  dUboIus,  aogcli  an  tnunuadi  spirrtus,  ie]|r6  opfiDfcnDt| 
snodo  morbus  Quretar. 

Vot.  I.  Hh. 


/ 


\ 
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iingels  or  unclean  sptritSy  cure^him^  so  that  he  be  eased.  If  a 
liiaD  fall  into  a  ditchj  (a»  he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it 
whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  hetp  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  trou- 
bled with  such  4  malady,  what  care  I  whethe;r  the  divel  himself, 
cir  any  of  bis  ministers,  by  God's  permisaiou,  redeem  me?  He 
calls  a  ^magician  God's  minister  and  bis  vicar,  apply ing  that  of 

J' 05  esiis  dU  prophanely  to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T. 
h-astus^  par/.  I  *^oZ.  43^  x  ^^4  elsewhere  he  encourageth  hi^ 
patients  to  have  a  good  fisilrh,  ^  a  strtmg  imagmution^  and  ihey 
^kallfinde  the  effects  ;'  hi  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  theg 
ii/ilL  tie  proves  and  contends  that  mai^  diseases  cannot 
otherwise  be  cured :  incantaitone  orti^  incantatione  curari  de* 
ient;  if  they  be  caysed  by  incantation,  <^they  must  be  cured  by 
iticantation.  (^stantius  C^.  4 J  approves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter iBrodius  frerum  Judkc.  lib.  3.  tii.  7j, 
5alicetu8,.Goderridus,  with  others  of  that  sect^  allow  of  them^ 
in^c^O  sint  ad  sanitatem^  qtug  a  magis^unt,  secus  non;  so  they 
be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  con- 
futed by  Remigius^Bodinus  fdcBm.  lib.  3.  cap.  %}  Godelmannus 
(VJ).  1.  ca^..8>f|  Wierus,.  Delrio  (lib.  6«  qmeU.  S.  Tom.  3« 
mx^g.  i^nqui^J.  Erastus  (de  LamiisJ  r  all  ^  our  divines,  schodT^ 
men,  ana  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it;  the 
acriptureit  self  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  (Levitt 
cap.  18,^19^  9Q.  Deut.  18.  fSc.  Rom.  3.  SJ.  Evil  is  not  t9 
he  donCf  thatgopd,  n^ay  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for  such 

}>atient?  that  arp  qo  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  miserie  in  this 
i£e,  than  to  hazard  th&irsoules  health  for  ever;  and  (asDelrio 
counselleth)  ®  v^uch  belter  dye,  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take 
upon  them  tp  expel  divels  by  natural  renaedies,  an,d  magical 
exorcism es,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Jpsepbus,  EUea^ar^, 
Irenasuf,Tertulliau,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention o^f  such; 
^nd  m^gick  k  self  hath  been  publikely  professed  in  sonie  um«* 
'  versities^  sis  of  oj.d  io  Salamanca  in  Spain,  arid  Cracovia  in  Po- 
land :  but  condemned,  anno  ISIS,  by  the  chancelloup-and  uni« 
versity  of  ^  P^ris.  Our  pontifi.cial  writers  retain  many  of  these 
adjuratioiH^and  forms  of  exprcismes  still  in  their  church;  besides 
those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  pos» 
lessed,  as  they  hold,  inChrist'sname.  ReadHieron.Mengus^  cap^ 

*  Magns  minister  et  vicarius  De?.  ^  Utere  forti  iimginatlone^  et  cxpcrieris 

dlfc^oBQ ;  dicafit  in  a4vficsiim  ({uidquM}  yoiv^M  theologi.  *  fd^m  PUniuir 

contendlt^  quptdam  es«e  morbos,  qui  incantationibus  solum  curentur.  '  Qui 

ialibtis  credunt,  aut  ad  eorum  domos  eunt<s,  au(  &)xit  domibus   introdiicuiit,  aut 
iinterrogant,  jBciant  &e  fidem  Christtanam  et  baptismum  prevaric&sse,  et  apostatas; 
«ue.   Aastin.  de  supent.  observ.  Hoc  pacto  a  Deo   ddkitur  ad   diabolum.  P* 
^Mort.  •  Mori  praestat  quara  superstitiosl  sanariiDis^uis.  ibk.  L  2.  c.  i  sCQt 
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8.  Pet..Thyr«u»j,  pari.  3.  cap.  8.. what  exorcisme^  }hey  pre- 
scribe, besides  ihose  ordinai-y  meanes  of  ^fire^  suffumigatioTis^ 
tights^  cutting  the  ayr  with  swords,  cap.  57,  herbs,  odours  :  of 
which TotUtiiS  treats,  d.  XMg>.  cap.  16.  qute'st*  43.  You  shall 
finde  many  vain,  and  firtvolousvsuperstitioits  (oBom  of  exorcismet 
among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured,  * 

MBMB.  II. 
Lauffid  CiifiSf  first  from  God* 

§ 

BEING  so  dearly  evinced  as.  it  is,  all  untaWfoI  cnres  are 
to  be  refused,  it  remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  those  are  commonly  such  wfaicti  God  hath  ap- 
pointed, ^  by  venue  of  stooes,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c«  and 
the  ftke,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and 
industry  of  physitians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  suth  treasured 
for  our  good,  and  to  J)e  «  honoured Jbr  rtecessUtes  sake — Gqdi^i 
mteriheaiate  ministers,  to  whom,  in  our  infirmities,  we  are  to 
seek  for  help  :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly, 
upon  them.    A  Jove  principium;  we  must  first  begin  with 

Erayer,  and  then  use  physick  j  not  one  without  the  ouier,  but 
oth  together.  To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  meanest,  is 
to  do  like  him  in  ^sop,  that,  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  hy 
flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud,  **  ^lelp,  Hercules!"  but  that 
was  to  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  him,'ro/f^ 
iute  ipse  annitaris,  he  whjpt  his  horses  witlial,  and  put  bis 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  by  meanes,  is  Christ  cured 
the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 

Oraodnm  cst^  ut  sit  me«s  saiia  ui  aprpoce  «aao< 

As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  minde,  so  we  must 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some 
kinde  of  divels  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  no^  one  without  the  other.  For  all 
the  physick  we  can  use,  art,  excdlimt  industry,  i$  to  ao  pur- 
pose without  calling  upon  God: 

Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  monies : 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  Cod  bless  uft. 


— Don  Sicula^.dapes 


^  Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem  : 
Non  avium  dtharaeve  caatus^ 


«  SuiBtus,  irladiomm  ictus,  &c.  *»The  Lord  hath  croated  xacdicines  of  the 

cfntk;  and  be  chat  U  viae  will  not  abhor  them,  Ecclus.  38.  4.  <^My  son  fail 

not  in  thy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  he  wiU  make  thee  whole,  £cclusb 
S8.  9.  Hue  omncpriocipiuno,  huciefiercxitltm,  Hei;  3«.C3rqi.  Od*  &  ^Mv^ 

sicJc  and  fine  fare  cjpo  do  ao  ^ood* 

H  h  2  > 
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.    '         '  fTofi  domus  et  fundus,  non  ae!ri8^.kcervus  et  auri, 
^groto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres. 

^  With  liou8(»^>witk  land»  with  mooy,  and  with  gold, 
'  >      >     '  The  master's  fever  will  not  be  contrord. 

We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together :  and  so,  no 
doubt^  our  prayers  will  b4  tivaf)a(bl'C;,'  and  our  physick  take  ef« 
feet,  ^Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised  (2  Kings  SO),  Luke  the 
Evangelist;  and  which  we  are  etyoyned  (Coloss.  4),  not  the 
patient  onl^ ,  but  the  phy^sitian  himself*,  Hippocrates^,  An  hea- 
then,^ irequued  this  in  a  good  practitioner^  and  so  f\i  Galen. 

.  iib.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp.  dog.  lib.  Q.c.  15;  and  in  that  tract  of 
his^  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  11.  ^tis  that  which  he 
^oth  inculcate,  5  and  many  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his  first  book 
de  scar,  script.  lect*J  speaking  of  that  happiness  and.good  suc- 
cess which  all  physitians  desire  and  hope  lox  in  their  cures,  ^  tells 

•  ^hem  that  it  is  not  to  he  expected^  except,  with  a  true  faith, 
they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  likei, 
The  council  of  Lateran  f Canon.  Q2j  decreed  they  should  do  so: 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  niuch.     What- 

/s6eyer  thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  •Gregory^  let  Gojt  le  of  thy 
CQunsell:  consult  with  him,  that  healeth  tnose  that  are  broken 
iu  heart,  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and  bindetk  up  their  sores.  Other- 
\Vise,  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  (cap.  46.  11^  denounced  to 
iSgypt,  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines;  for  thou  shall 
i^ave  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsell  which  fComioeus,  that 
politick  historiographer,  gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  oc- 
casion of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
by  meanes  of  which  he  was  extreamly  melancholy,  and  sick  to 
deaths  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswasion  could 
do  him  any  good, — perceiving  his  preposterous  crrour  belike, 
f  dviseth^l  grejat  men,  in  such  cases,  ftp  pray  first  to  God  with 
qll  submission  and  penitency,  to  corif&ss  their  sins,  and  then  to 
^se  physick.  The  very  same  fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet 
reprehends  m  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed  more  on  pby-» 
sick  than  onGod^  and  by  all  meanes  would  have  him  to  amend 

•Hor.  1.  l.€p.  9.  ^Sint  Crossi  et  Cnssi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus,  aurot 

tanddfi  agens,  eripiet  unquam  e  mUeriis.  '  *  Scientia  de  Deb  debet  in  ftedic* 

.  ^fixa  est,  Mesue  Arabs.  Sanatomnes  languores  Deus.  For  you  shall  pray  to  your 
I^ord,  that  he  would  prosper  that  which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physick 
for  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclus.  38.  14.  '  Omncs  optant  quamdam  in  nie- 

dipina  felicitatem ;  sed  .hanc  .son  est  quod  expecfcent,  nisi  X)eum  vera  6de  invoceat, 
•Jque  aegros  similiter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  cxcitcnt.  '  «  Leranius  c  Gregor, 
exhor.  ad  vitam  opt.  instit.  c.  48.  Quidquid  meditafis  aggfedi  aut  perficerc,  Deom 
ip  consilium  adhibeto*  '  Commentar.  lib.  7.  Ob  infelicem  pugnam  cca* 

tristatus,  inacgritudinem  incidit,  ita  ut  a  medicis  curari  non  pnssct.  f  Inbil 

«Bimi  malis,  princep%.  imprimis  ad  i>eiun  ppeoetur,  et  peccatis  vcokm  ezorcc;  iodt 
ad  rocdicix]afD,&ft, 


J 
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it    vAn(i/tis  a  iSt  caution  tQ  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of 
men.     The  prophet  David  was  so  observant  pf  this  precept, 
ihat,  in  his  greatest  miserie  and  vexation  of  minde,  he  put  this 
ride  first  in  practice:  (Psal,  77*  3}    U^il  am  %n^beav'mes$^ 
I  will  think  on  God.     (Psal.  86.  4.)  Comfort  the  soule  of  thy 
servant^  for  urUo  thee  I  lift  up  my  soule.  (and  verse  7.)   m 
the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call  upon  thee^for  thou  Jiearest  me* 
(Psal.  34.  1)  Save  me  0',God,  by  thjf  name,  &c.     (Psal.  82, 
Psal.  20)  And  'lis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men :  ( Psal. 
107 .  13)  when  their  heart  was,  humbled  with  heaviness-,  thej/ 
cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  ;  and  he  delivered  them  from 
»  iJwir  distress.     And  they  have  found  good  success  iq  so  doing, 
^s  David  confcsseth  (PsaV.  30.  \]J  :    Tliou  Hast  turned  my 
mourning  into  joy  :  thou  has^  loosed  rhy  sackcloth,  and  girded 
me  with  gladness.    Therefore  he  advisetb  all  others  to  do  the 
like  :  (Psal.  31.  24)    All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong'^ 
Kind  he  shall  establish  your  heart.    It  is  reported  by  »  Suidas, 
speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that   there  was  a  great  book  of  old, 
of  king  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained  medicines  for  al| 
manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple:  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken 
away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty 
in  calling  and  rdying  upon  God^  out  of  a  confidence  on  those 
remedies.  ^  Minutlus,  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  ora- 
tion he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them, 
and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  miserie,  called  more  on 
him  than  upon  God.    A  general  fault  it  js  all  over  the  world ; 
and  Minutius  his  speech  concerns  us  all :  we  rdy  more  on  phy- 
sick,  and  seek  oftber  to  physitians,  than  to  God  himself.    As 
much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  tfiey  that  ask,  respect^ 
ing  'wholly  their  g^in,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  re-* 
ceipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them. 
I  would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their 
melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,   (Ecc.  1.  Id.  and 
13)  Thefeare  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rej6ycing\ 
The  feare  of  the  Lordmaketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  glad-* 
ness,  and  joy,  and  long  life  ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  phy* 
sick,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  ^  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Lse-* 
lius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus^  thatj  in  aU  his  consultations,  still  con^ 

9 
* 

*  Creg.  Tholos.  To.  2,1.  88. «.  7,  SyiiCax.  In  vestlbulo  templi  Solomon,  libef 
remediorum  cujacquc  morbi  fuit,  quern  KvuUit  ^zechlas,  quod  poputus,  n^I^to 
Deo   nee  invo^to,  sankatem  inde  peteret,  ^  Liviu^  1.  23.  3trepunt  aurct 

clamoribus  plorantium  sociorun),  s^plus  nof  qusm  deorunt  Invocantium  opem^ 
•  Rulandus  adjungk  optiaiam  ofationnn  adfinepi  CmpiricofiiiB.  MefcuiUlis  (connl* 
^5)  ita  cpncludit.  Montanus  passim,  ice,  etplures  alii,  &c,  T 
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dudes  with  a  pvdytt  for  the  good  success  oFhis  business ;  and  to 
remember  that  of  Crate,  one  of  their  predecessours, /Wge  ava- 
riitam  ;  et  sine  oraiione  et  invocatione  Dei  nifiil  facias  avoid 
cbvetoumess^  and  do  notbing^vithout  invocation  upon  God* 


M£MB.  in. 

\ 
Whether  it  he  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  Jbr  aid  in  this  disease^ 

THAT  we  must  pray  to-^God^  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether 
we  should  pray  to  saints  in  such  cases,  t)r  whether  they 
can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  controverted-^whether 
their  images,  shrines,  reliques,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,'  benedictions,  thos^  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcismes, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  The 
papists,  on  the  one  side,  stifly  maintain,  how  many  melan^i 
choly,  mad,  dasmoniacal  persons  are  dayly  cur^  at  S^Antbo^ 
nie's  church  in  Padua^  atS\  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady 
of  Loretta  i^  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the.  Low  Coun- 
treys,  ^  qiue  et  cmcis  lumetij  cegris  sdlutem,  mo^tuis  vitam^ 
claudis  gressum  reddit^  omnes  morbps  corporis^  animi,  oti-^ 
ra/,  ei  tn  ipsos  dcsmones  imperium  exercet :  she  cures  halt, 
lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  minde,  and  commands 
the  divel  himself,  saith  Lipsius :  23000  in  a  day  come  tbi-^ 
ther :  ^  quis  nid  numen  in  Mum  locum  sic  indtixit  P  who 
brought  them  ?  in^€iuribvsj  in  oculis  oniHijim  gesta,  nova 
liouitta  ;  new  new$. lately  done;  our  eys  and  ears^  arc  full  of 
her  cures ;  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?  They  have  a  proper 
saint  almost  far  every  peculiar  in6rmity;  for  poyson,  gowts^ 
agues,  Peironella :  S\  Romanus  for  such  as  are  possessea :  Va- 
lentine for  the  falling  sicknesss;  S%  Vitus  for  mad  men,  ScC« 
And  as,  of  old,  *  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,  fFebri 
Janum  dicatum  est)  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ce^ 
remonies:  all  affections  of  the  minde  were  heretofore  accounted 
gods:  Love,  and  Sorrow,  Vertue,  tlonour,  Liberty,  Contoroely, 
Impudency,  had  their  temples;  tempests,  s^sons.  Crepitus 
ventTis,  tfea  Vacuna,  Dea  Cloaciha :  there  was  a  goddess  of 
idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught  or  jakes,  Prem^f  Preptnn" 
dOf  PrtapuSi  bawdy  gods^  and  gods  for  atl  **  offices,  Varro 
reckons  ujp  30000  gods ;  Lucian  makes  Podagra  (the  gowt)  a 
goddess^  and  assigns  hear  priests  and  ministers :  and  Melan- 

•  Liptins.  ^Csp.  86.  <  Lib.  8.  c.  7.  de  Deo.     Morbisque   in  genff) 

acscciptis,  deot  reperimuf.  Selden,  p»lpt„$.  8.  it  4iU  Syru.  Ro«i«u^  *  Sfe 

MUi  GinUdi  syiilaginji  4^  diii,  4€f    --^  /  ^ 
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cboly  comes  hot  behind;  for  (as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  1.  & 
CiviL  Deiy  cap.  9j  there  wa6  of  old  An^erona  dea^  and  shfe 
had  herchappel  and  feasts;  to  whdm.(*aith  ^Macirobius)  they 
did  offer  sacrifice  yeady,  that  she  mi^t  be  pacified  as  well  aH 
the  rest.  Tis  no  new  thin^,  yo«  see,  this  of  papists;  and,  itk 
my  judgement,  that  old  doting  LipsiuB  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  b pen,  after  all  bis  labours,  to  this  our  goddess  df 
Melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  HaleitsU,  and  beisn  h'er  chaplain ; 
it  would  have  becomed  himl)etter.  But  he,  ^oor  man,  thought 
no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  ^erswaded  but 
that  he  dolh  well ;  he  hath  so  many  patntns,  and  honourable 
precedents  in  the  like  kiude,  that  jnstific  as  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his  Lady  and  Mistriss  :  read 
but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser's  Tract,  dc  Cruet  Iaut. 
Arcturus  Fanteus,  de  invoc.  Sanct*  Beltartnine,  Delrio,  dis. 
mag.  Tom,  3^  L  Q,qnte$l.Q.  sect.  3.  Greg.  Tholo^anus,  lorn,  %. 
lib.  S.cap.  24.  Syntax.  StroztusCicocna,  Uh.^.  cap. 9.  Tyraeu^^ 
Hieronymus  Mengus;  and  you  shall  finde  infinite  examples  cH 
cures  done  in  this  kinde,  by  holy  waters,  rcliques,  crosses,  ex- 
orcismes,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads^  Sec.  Bsirradius 
the  Je^uite  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Otirist's  countenance*  and  * 
the  Virgin  Marie's,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  bad  looked 
steadfastly  on  them.  P., Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his  book  d^ 
pulck.  Jes.  et  Mar, J  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianu^^ 
»nd  I  know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  thos^ 
dayes,  for  such  as  were  troubled  iii  minde,  to  say  Eamus  ad 
videndumifiliuTfi  Marice  (let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary),  as  they 
do  now  post  to  S^  Anthonie's  in  I^adua,  or  to  S\  Hilaric's  al 
Poictiers  in  France.  ^In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  a.t 
this  day  S'.  Hilarie's'  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all 
the  mad  men  in  the  countrey;  and,  after  some  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies f  they  lay  them  down  there  t6  sleeps  and  so  I  hey  re^ 
covej\  •  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts  to  send  all  .their 
mad  men  to  S\  Hilarie's  cradle.  They  say  the  Uke  of  S^  Tu-» 
bery  in  "^another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Y^/tTi^  Carnb* 
c.  ij  tells  estrange  stories  of  S^  Cirrcius  staff,  that  wolildcurft 
this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others  say  as  mu^h  (as  'Hospi* 
nian  observes)  of  the  Three  Kings  of  vplen;  their  names  writ* 
ten  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  eftectsv  Read  Lipoman* 
nus^  or  that  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shaH 

"  19  Cal.  JanuarU  fepiat  celebrant,  ut  anjores  et  tnimt  solicttudlnes  propjtiati  dc* 
pellat.  **  Hanc  divae  pennant)  consecravi,  Lip&ius.  <=  JodfMctA  Siiiceru$y 

itin.  Gallix,  1617.       Hue  tnentc  captos  dcducunt,  et  stacis  onrtioajbvft, . sacrisqu* 
p^ractis,  in  ilium  leaum  dormitum  ponunt,  &c.  *  In  QalUa  Narboncnsi* 

•  Lib.  de  orig.  FestoruniL.     Cello  iuspensa,  et  perj^ameoo  inscripta,  cuiti  »i|no  cm« 
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have  infinite  stories,-^or  those  new  relations  of  our  *  Jesuites  in 
Japqtna  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius,  Acosta^  Loyola,  Xaverius 
life,  &c«  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuite,  cured  a  mad  woman  by 
hanging  S^  John's  Gpspel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such* 
Holy  water  did  as  much  in  Japona^  &c.  Nothing  sq  familiar 
in  their  workes,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with 
l^avid,  (Ps.  46.  l)  God  is  our  hope  and  strength^  and  help 
in  trouble,  ready  to  he  found.  For  their  catalogue  of  examples, 
we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  TaUe  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot  d^nye 
but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on  S*.  Anthonie's  day  in  Padua> 
to  bring  divers  mad  men  and  dsemoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  ; 
yet  we  make  no  doubt  whether  such  parties  te  so  affected  '\i\^ 
deed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by  certain  oyqtments  and 
drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hild^heim  well  saith. 
IThe  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Matthiplus 

«*ves  us  to  understand  ii;i  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon 
ioscorides.  But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  thi$ 
Icinde :  we  have  a  just  voluQie  published  at  honte  to  this  purr 
.pose :  f  A  Declaratton  qf  egregious  Pppish  Impostures,  to^ 
with'draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  cast-r 
ing  out  Divehy  practised  bj/  Father  Edmunds^  alias  IVeston 
ffi  Jesuitef  and  divers  Romish  Priests^  his  wicked  associat^s^ 
v^ith  the  severajl  parties  names,  confessioris,  ^^aminations^  &c, 
Svhicl)  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.  But  these  are  ordinar 
ty  trickes,  oi^y  to  get  opinion  and  mpny,  meer  impostures^ 
j£scuiapius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  god,  did  as  n^any  famous 
cures:  his}emple  (as  **Strabo  relates)  wasdayly  full  or  patients, 
and  as  many  several!  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries, 
&c«  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  gur  I^dy  of 
Arena's  in  Italy.     It  wi^s  9  c^stqme;i  long  sinpe, 

Suspendissc  potenti 

Vestiment^  maris  dec — Hor:  od.  1.  li(f.  5.  od 

To  do  the  like,/in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  delude(| 
as  they  are  now.  'Tis  th«  same  divd  still,  called  heretofore 
Apollo>  Mars^  !t>^eptt}ne,  Venus,  iEsculapius^i  &c.  as  'L.actan-! 

•  ^  ^  Em.  Acosta,  com.  senim  Orlente  gest  a  tocietat.  Jesu,  anno  1568,  £pitf. 
^Pqnsalyi  FeraandU,  An.  1560,  e  J^ponja.      ^  t>  Sp IcU.  dp  n^orbis  fl^mooiacib 

Sic  a  sacrificulis  paratt  iinguentis  ma^icis  corpori  liliti^,  ut  stult«  pieheculv  pcrsua-^ 
Aexat  taks  curari  a  Sancto  Antonio.  «  Printed  it  London,  4to,  by  J.  Roberts, 

1605.  ^  Qi^g*  1-  8..Cuju'$  fanifm  aegrotantium  multitudine  refrrtum  undiqua* 

que,  et  tabellis  pendentibus,  in  quibus  sanati  languores  erant  inscripti.  *  Mal| 

~8ngeli  sumserunt  olim  noxnen  Jovls,  Junonis,  Apollinis,  &c.  quos  geatlles  deo^ 
credfbantt  nunc  S*.  Sebastiaoii  3arbane>  &c.  ooinen  habeu^,  ec  aliorun^, 
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tius  ("lib.  «•  de  orig.  erroris,  cAJJ  observes.  The  same  Jupi- 
ter, and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by 
the  name  ofS^  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
«re  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they 
.use  her  in  many  offices) ;  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplyed  (as 
.*Lavater  writes) ;  and  so  they  are  deluded:  ^avd  God  often 
.milks  at  these  imposlvresy  because  they  forsake  his  wordy  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  divel,  €ts  they  do.  that  seek  after  holy 
water y  crosses^  ^c.  (Wierus,  lib.  4,  cap.  SJ.  What  can  these 
men  plead  for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods  ?  the 
^ame  curfs  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth :  but 
read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in  Austin,  de  Civitate  Dei, 
/.  \0.  cap.  0;  and  of  j^sculapius,  especially,  in  Cicogna,  /•  3, 
cap,  8 :  or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek 
to  them,  cthan  to  Chnst  himself?  since  that  he.  so  kindly  in- 
vites us  unto  Ijim :  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  ate  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  will  ease  yot«  (Matth.  11) ;  and-we  know  that  there  is 
one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  many  Jesus  Christy 
*(1  Tim.  2.  b)  who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for  all  men.  We 
know  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (I  John  9.  l),  that  there  is  no  ^other  name  under  hea^ 
pen,  by  which  ivecanbcsavedy  bttl  by  hisy  who  isalwayes  ready 
jto  bear  us,  and  sits' at  the  right  hanu  of  God,  and  from  ^'whom 
we  can  have  no  repulse :,  solus  vulty  solus  potest :  curat  uni-^ 
versos  tamquamsingulosy  et  ^ nnumquemque nostrum  ut  solum; 
we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one;  and  why 
should  w^  then  se? k  to  any  other  but  to  him  ? 


MEMB.  IV.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Pkysitiquy   Patient ^  Physick. 

OF  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  saith,  God 
hath  bestowed  on  man,  this  physick  is  not  the  least, 
but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the  good  dF 
mankind.  Next  therefore  to  Gdd,  in  all  our  extremities  "^(for 
of  the  most  high  cometh  healing ,  "Ecolus.  38.  6)  we  must 
seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  physitian,  *who  is  manus  Dei 
(saith  Hierophilus),  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  knowledge, 
that  bfe  might  be  gfcrifyed  in  hi«  wondrous  workes,     ff^th 

•Part's,  cap.  9.  dc  Sipect  Vprieri  substltuunt  virginem  Mariamr  **A<i  hav 

ludibria  Dcus  conniyet  frequenter,  ubi,  relicto  verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritur; 
iquales  hi  sunt,  qui  aquam  lustralem,  crucem,  &c.  lubncx  6clei  hominibui  ofFerunt, 
«  Carior  est  ipsi  homo,  qwatn  sibi.  *  Paul.  *  Bernard.  ^Avt^t^^ 

f  Pectus,  36.  In  th<  slight  of' great  men^  he  shall  be  in  9dmif9(ip(i. 
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such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  taketk  awqy  their  pains  (Ecclui. 
38.  6.  7) :  when  thou  hast  need  of  him^  let  him  not  go  from 
tli^e.  The  hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have 
good  success  (ver.  13).  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubtedi 
that,  if  we  seek  a  physitian  as  we  oivght,  we  may  be  eased  of 
our  infirmities — such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  Is  sufficient,  and  wor- 
thily so  called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksal- 
vers, empiricks,-  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village, 
that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble  and  profitable 
aft  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these 
base  and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physitian  I  speak  of, 
jis  is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest.  Sec.  of  whose  duty 
Wecker,  (Antid.  cap,  f.  et  Syntax,  med.J  Crato, Julius  Alex- 
anclrinus,  (medic)  Hcurniusj  (prax.  med.  lib.  3,  cap,  \J  dc. 
treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shafl  take 
upon  him  to  cure  it,  ^Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magician,  a 
chymist^  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thurnesserus,  Seve- 
rinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as 
much  :  many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magic  k.  ''Pa- 
racelsus is  so  stiflF  for  those  chymical  medicmes,  that,  in  his 
cures,  he  wi]!  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers* 
But  magick,  and  all  such  remedies,  t  have  already  censured, 
and  shall  speak  of  chymistry  'elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  physitians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius, 
^  doubtea  of,  and  exploded  by  others.  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  the  controversie  myself:  .Johannes  Hossurtus,  Tho 
mas  Boderius^  and  Maginus  m  the  preface  to  his  Mathematical 
physick,  shall  determnie  for  me.  Many  physitians  explode 
astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he)  there  is  no  use  of  it :  iinom 
art  em  ae  quasi  temerariam  inseciantur,  ac  gloriam  sibi  ab 
ejus  imperilid  aucupari ;  but  I  will  reprove  physitians  by 
physitians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avtcen,  &c.  that  count  them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas 
medicos  astrolo^ice  ignaros,  &c.  Paracelsus  goes  iarther, 
^nd  will  have  his  physitian  ^predestinated  to  this  mans  cun^ 
^nd  thi^  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering^  astrologi- 
(cally  observed  ;  in  which  Thurnesserus,  and  some  iatro/natbe- 
maticall  professours,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgement. 
^  fiellebor  will  help^  but  not  alway,  not  given,  by  every 

*  Tom.  4.  Tract.  Si  de  morbis  amentium.    Horum  multi  non  nisi  a  raagis  curan* 
til  i?i  astrologis,  quoniam  origo  ejus  a  coslts  petenda  est,  ^  ^  Lib.  ae  Poda- 

grfi.  *Sect.  5.         ^Langius.  J.  Caesar  Claud Inus,  consult.  *  Prxdestina- 

iiim  ad  hunc  cursndum.         ^Helltbgrui  cnmi  ««4  quod  ab  omiu  datu«  medicO) 
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physHunif  tfic.  Bot  these  men  ate  loe  j^erc^ptory  and  self- 
conceited^  as  I  tbink.  Bitt  u^hal  <}o  I  do,  infeqiosmg  in  thit 
which  19  faeyotid  my  reach  ?  A  blind  man  cannot  jtfdge  of  ctf» 
leurs^  nor  1  peradventare  of  these  ifhings^  Only  thu)$  much  I 
««DyU  n^ttire^  honesty  m  every  phyaitian,  that  he  be  not  m-ei*- 
eareieM  or  o^vetoua,  Harpy-Wke,  lomake  a  prey  of  his  patient; 
pamificis  namque^H  (aa  "Weckernotes)  inter  ipsos  critciatns 
ingens  pretium  exposcere^  as  an  hungry  ehinifgetJii  often  tloth 
produce  and  wtcNdraw  bis  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 

Nob  missara  cuteHii  nis>  plena  cruorls,  birud^. 

Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  give  pbysick  to  every  one 
that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause ; .  and  they  do  so  in  if  are 
' silentem  morhumy  as  ^Heurnius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent 
disease,  a^  it.  often  falleth  out,  which,  oy  good  counscll,  good 
advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  recti- 
fication of  those  six  nnn-natural  things,  otherwise  cured. 
This  \%  natures  helium  if^ferref  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make 
A  strong  body  weak*  Arnoldus,  in  his  eighth  and  eleventh 
Aphori&tnes,  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbidd<.'lh 
It.  ^A  wise  phyHtian  wilT  not  give  physickf  but  upon 
necessity f  and  Jirst  irv  medicinall  dy^t^  before  lie  proceed 
jto  medtcinall  cure.  <*  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
to  scorn,  that  think  lo7tgis  syn/pis  expvgnare  dtrvionen 
fit  animi  phantasmaia^  th^*v  can  purge  phantastical  injagi*> 
pations,  and  the  divel,  by  pbysick»  Another  cautipn  is,  that 
Ihey  proceed  upon  good  grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need 
of  pbysick«  and  not  mistake  the  disease.  They  are  often  de^ 
ceived  by  the  ^similitude  of  symptomes,  saiih  Heurnius ;  ( 
could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have 
))re8criDed  0|)pt)6ite  physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too^  prrji* 
functorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  'course  of  phy»- 
Sidc.  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  oftea 
more  harm  than  good.  Montanus  (consiL  30j  mveighs  against 
Fuch  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tyre  nature^, 
Bnd  molest  the  bwiy  io  fro  purpose.  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
fulrge-HOid^  as  liiurcntius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of 
pbyshians)  t^n^us,JiageUum  medicorum,  their  lash^— and^ 

^Aotid.  ffBfu  lib.  S.  cap.  9,  *Quod  saepecvenU,  (liK  5.  cap.  1)  cwm  non 

sit  nccessitat.  Frustra  fatigsn^  rrmcdiis  argpos  <)">  victiM  rationc  cyrsri  possunt. 
^comlus.  *  ]y|e<}esttrs  pt  sapiens  mcdhcns  nunquam  properabit  ad  phnrrtvcum, 

nisi  cd^te  necessitate.  41.  Apbor,  Pmdehs  A  pttis  mrdh^iu  cibb  prius  TRcdicinal. 
<qiiam  raedicittis  puris  inorbum  expellere  satagat.  *  Brev.  ].  c.  18.  <=Simi. 

(itudo  «»|*  bonis  medtcia  impoiilt.  ''Qui  fftctancbdlicis  *pfacbefi{  rerrcdia 

pan  satis  valida^  Longimcs  murbi  imprimrs  solertiam  niedici  postulant,  rt  fidHt* 
ut»m  t  %ui  enicft  timnalittprio  (loa  ttaftant,  f'xTfi  ^bs^u^  uUo  por^|0(io  Iip4uQr  *| 
frangunt,  &c. 
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foi^  that  cause,  tnorc  carefully  to  be  respeded. .  Though  the 
; patient  be  averse,  saalh  Laureatius,  desire  help,  and  rdfuseit 
again,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good 
physitian  not  to  leave  him  helpless.    But,. most  part,  they  o£> 
&nd  in  that  other  extream ;  they  prescrib^  too  much  physick) 
and  tyre  out  their  bodies  with  continualpotions,  to  no  purpose* 
.Aetius   (tetrahib.  Q,  S.  ser.  cap,  goj  will  have  them  by  all 
jneanes  therefore  '/o  give  some  respite  to  nature^  to  leave  off 
pow  and  then ;  and  Lselius  a  Fonte  £ugubinufi>  in  bis  consul- 
tations, found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified,  by  ex«» 
perience,  ^thxit,  after  a  deal  of  physick  to  no  purpose,  left 
to  themsehesy  they  have  recovered.  ^Tis  that  whtchNic*  Piso, 
Donatus  Altomarusj  still  inculcate— <2are  requiem  naturceyto 
give  nature  rest. 

subsect.il     :   "'^' 

Concerning' the  patient. 

WHEN  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and 
that  we  have  now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physitian 
to  our  minde,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and  con«- 
tent  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no 
good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and 
continued  on  the  patients  behalf:  first,  that  he  be  not  too  nig- 
gardly miserable  of  his  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestowr 
upon  himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger  his  health.  The 
Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised-  hii4 
v/bat  reward  he  would-— "^  all  the  gold  they  had;  if  all  the 
city  were  goldy  he  should  have  it*  Naaman  the  Synan,  when 
he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosie,  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  peeces  of  gold^ 
and  ten  change  of  rayments  (S  Kings  5.  5).  Another  .thing  is^ 
that  out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  griefe :  if  ought 
trouble  his  minde,  let  him  freely  discj|6de  it. 

8tultorum  incurata  pudor  ina(u9  nlcera  celat. 

By  that  ineanes  he  procures  to  him^if  much  mischiefe,  and 
runs  into  H  greater  inconvenience :  he. must  be. willing  tp  be 
cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  S9nitatis  velk  fonariftdi* 
(Seneca)  'Tis  a  part  of  bis  cure  to  wish  bis  own  health  ;  an4 
not  to  deferr  it  too  long. 

'  Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit,  malum^ 
Sero  rccusat  ferrc  quod  subiit  jugum,  £t 

*  Naturir  rcmi«sioi)cin  dare  opoitet.  ^  Plerique  hoe  morbo  tte<li4^n&  nilut 

pfx>feci$*e  visi  sunt,  et  &ibi  deAiisst  inyaluenint.  «>Abdcritani,  ep.  Hippoc. 

Quidquid.aiiri  apud  noft  at,  lihisottt  pcz9oiT9iaUS,  (tt)9t9t^  tot^Ulbv  nostn  lntruB 
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'    ^      »Helleborum  fruslra,  cum  jatn  cutis  aegra  tumebit, 
Pbscentes  videas}  venienti  occurritc  morbo. 

,  He  that  Uy  cherishing  a.mtschiefe  doth  provoke^ 
Too  late,  at  last  refuseth,  to  cast  qfl;  his  yoke. 

"When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
With  hdlcbor,  is  vain  5  meet  your  disease. 

By  this  meanes  msitiy  time's,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not 
taking  notice  of  their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  su- 
pine n^ligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness,  and  peevishness^ 
they  undo  themselves.    The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what  c4ty 
now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it;  and   when  the  plague  begins  m 
many  places,  and  they  certainly  know  it,  thej'  command  si- 
lence, and  hush  it  up  :  but,  after  they  see  their  foes  now  march-" 
ing  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to 
fortifie  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late ;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their 
supine  negligence  :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.    And 
often,  out  of  prejudice^  a  loathing  and  distaste  of  physick,  they 
had  rather  dye,  or  do  worse^  than  take  any  of  it.    Barbarous 
'Wimanity  (^  Melancthon  terms  it),  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so' 
io  €onte7nn  the  precepts  of  healthy  good  remedies^  and  volun^ 
turily  to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies,  upon  their  own  heads: 
though  many  again  are  in  that  other  extream,  too  profuse,  su« 
spitious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on 
every  stnall  occasion,  to  aggravate  ever)^  slender  passion,  im- 
perfection, impediment:  if  their  finger  do  but  ake,  run,  ride^ 
«end  for  a  physitian,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  8ick> 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every 
toy  or  small  discontent ;  and  wnen  he  comes,  they  make  it 
worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifyin^g  that  which  is  not*     *^Hier. 
Capivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all  melancholy 
persons,  to  say  their  symptomes  are  greater  than  they  are,  to 
help  tliems£lves;  and  (which  **Mercurialis  notes,  consiL  53j 
fp  he  more  ^  trpublesome  to  their  physitiam,  than  other  ordinary 
patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physick. 
.    A  third  thirig  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  i9  confidence,  tj\ 
be  of  good  chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physi^an  can 
help  him.     ^Damascen  the  Arabian  requires  likewise  in  |he 

.  ■  Per.  3*  S^'  '  ^  D«  amin&.  Barbara  tainca  immanirate,  et  deploraod^  in* 
scltilk,  contemnuDt  praecepta  sanitatU ;  xnorteni  et  morbos  uliro  accersuot.  *  Con* 
tul.  17S.  o'Scoltzio,  Melanch.  i£grQrum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  ut  ^laviora  dicant 
esse  »yinptomi||ta,  quam  reyer&  sunt^  '  Melancholici  plerumque  medicis  sunt 

molesti,^  ut  alia  alii«  adjungant,  *  Oportet  infirmo  imprlmere  salutem,  ut- 

^unque  promltterc»  et^i  ipse  desperet.  ^  Nullum  ipediQaii^cAUiiii  efEcax,  nisi  me? 

dicuf  ctiam  fueril  foitis  i(nagmationis. 
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physitlan  himself,  Jbat  he  be  confideilt  bt  can  cu^e  iiiniy 

otherwise  his  phy»ick  will  not  be  eSectuallj  and  promise  with^ 

all  that  he  will  certainly  hefp  him,  make  him  belecve  so  at 

least*     ''Galeottus  gives  this  feadon,    because  tbe  ^m  of 

health  is  contained  in  the  physitians  niinde;  aad,  as  Galea 

holds,  ^  confideHce  and  hope  da  more  good  than  pkgsick  ;  he 

cures  most,  in. whom  most  are  confident.    Axiochua,  stck  aU 

ipost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  hi^  fof- 

iner  health.     Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hip  • 

pocrates  was  60  fortunate  in  cures,  not  for  any  extraor&iary 

^kill  he  had,  <^but  lecanse  the  common  people  had  a  most 

strong  conceit  of  his  worth.    To  this  of  confidence  we  may 

add  perseverance,  obedience,   and  constancy,  not  10  change 

his  physitian,   or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  he  that  so 

doth,  (saiih  <^  Janus  Damascen)  or  consults  with  mam,  fdW 

into  many  erronrs;  or  that  useth  many  medicines,     it  was  a 

chiefe  caveat  of  *  Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should 

not  alter  his  physitian,  or  prescribed  physick  :  nothing  hiztders 

health  more;  a  wound  can  never  be  cured,  that  hath  severM 

plasters.     Crato  (tonsil.  l^GiJ  taxcth  all  melancholy  persons^ 

of  this  fault:  ^*tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  pui  to 

their  mi?ide,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek  ano- 

iher,  and  another;  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  aore  tys) 

twenty,  one  after  another;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 

them,  try  a  thousand  remedies ;  and  by  this  meanes  they  in^ 

crease  their  malady,  make  it  most  dangerous,  and  difficiita  be 

cured.    They  try  many,  (saith  s  Montanus)  andtrqfit  by  Tume: 

and  for  this  cause  fconsil.  Q4J  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before  he 

take  him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sttfferance;  for^  in  such 

a  s'lnatl  time,  rfo  great  matter  can  be  effected;  and  npoh  thai 

condition  he  will  administer  physick;  otherwise  all  his  cn- 

d'eavourand  counsell  would  be  to  small  purpose*    And*  inhb 

31  counsell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  ^  if  she  wiU  fc 

cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obe^ 

knee,  and  singular  perseverance ;  tf  she  remit  or  despair,  sh^ 

can  expect  o   hope  for  no  good  success.     C(mdL  230,.  for  an 

Italian  abbct^  be  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  thia 

*Se  pfomtsc.   doct.  cap.   15.  Ouoniem  smiKftis  formaia  9fAaa  mediei  conti* 
BctiL  *      ''    ^S'p»etfloafidjcAtia  plus  «GU£ntqMMn.mttii£iii4.  «FcIidorHi 

|iie''icia»  c^fidjoin  e(haicorum.  'ApliprM>  89*  Mgcr^  qui  plurmnos  <ioq3uI»I 

mi'Aicos,  plerumqiK  in  rrrorem  singulorura  cadit.  «  Nihil  iU  sanitatem  iinpe^ 

dtt.  9Z  reiTiecl iorum  crebra  mutatio  ;  nee  venit  vulnus  ad  cicatriceai,  in ^^^ao  diveoa 
tne41camenta  tenrantur.  'Melanchoricofum  propriani,  quum  -ex  ewudt  ariM« 

trio  ron  H'^  st>b'»ta  mutatio  in  melius,  alterare-itiod-tcos,  qni  qutdvi#,  Stc.  ft>Coa- 

ail   51.  Dum  ad  varia  se  Gonfcrunt,  nulio  prosunt.  ^    ^Imprimicrhoc  atotutia 

«>p"net,   r«(]uiri   perscverantiam,et  tolerantiam.     £?iigu0  enim  tompore  nihil  «K» 
a^c.  *Sicufari  vult,  opus  est  pcrtinaci  perseveraiiti&^  fiddi  olMdiorlia^^i 

pattcuti&  s^ngnhri ;  «i  tarda  aut  de«peret,  auiluzxi  habebit  effectum^ 
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disease  is  so  tncufable,  .*  because  the  parties  are  so  restless  and 
impatienty  and  tvill  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be 
eased,  ^to  take  physick^  not  for  a  moneth^  a  year^  but  to  apply 
himself  to  their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  oj  his  Ufe.     I^ast  of 
all,  it  IS  required  that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise 
upon'  himself,  without  an  approved  pbysitians  consent^  of  to 
ti^'  conclusions^  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book ;  for^  so,  many 
grosly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  barm  than  good*  That 
whicn  is  conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  it 
opposite  to  another.    *An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a 
brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool :  the  mules  pack 
was  wet  by  chance;  the  salt  melted ;  his  burden  the  li^hter^ 
and  he  thereby  much  eased :  be  told  the  asse,  who,  thinking 
to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  pack  likewise  at  the  next  water ;  hut 
it  was  much. the  heavier;  ne  quite  tyred.    So  one  thing  may  be 
good  and  bad  to  severall  parties,  upon  diversoccasions.   Many 
things  (saith  ''Penottus)  are  written  in  our  bookeSj  which  seem 
to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  remedies;  but  they  that  make  use 
of  them,  are  often  deceived,  and  fake,  for  physick,  poyson^     I 
remember,  in  Valleriola's  observations,  a  story  of  one  Johi^ 
Baptist,  a  Ntdpolitan^  that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in, 
Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebor^  would  needs  adventureon 
bimself^  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple :  and,  ha(|  not  ha 
been  sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poysoned  himself.     From 
whence  he  concludes  (out  of  Damascenus,  2.  e/  3.  JphorisJ 
'thai,  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of  bookes 
is  most  dangerous :   how  unsavory  djhing  it  is  to  beleeve 
writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  hit 
own  peril,    I  could  recite  such  another  example,  of  mine  owa 
knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras* 
5ivoIa,  would  needs  take  bell^bor  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his^ 
own  person ;  but,  had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit 
him  by  chance^  he  had  by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself. 
Many  such  I  have  observed.    These  are  those  ordinary  cau* 
tions^  wbi(ih  I  should  think  fit  to  be  noted ;  and  he  that  shalX 
keep  them,  as  '  Montanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eas^d,  if 
'iiot  thoroughly  cured* 

*  jCgrlttidine  amlttunt  p^tientiam ;  ct  inde  morbi  incutabilpu  -  ^  J^oa  ad  mflrt« 
•tm  aut  annum^  sed  opoitettbto  vitae  currlculo  curationi  operam  dare.  ^  Cainera- 
MUAy  emb,  bb»  cent.  2,  ^  P4aefati  de nars  med.  In  tibcllis  qui  vulgo  versantur  apud 
latcra(os,  incauiiores  multa  kguot,  a  quibus  dccvpjuittur,.cximia  illis :  sed  portento- 
turn  hauriunt  venenum.  •  Op^srari  ex  libris,  absque  cogfiitione  et  solerti  ingcnio, 

periculosam  est.    Unde  monernuf,  q,uam  insipid^m  scriptis  auctoribus  credere,  quo^. 
hkc  ^uo  didicit  pcricafb.         ^ Cpnsil.  'i%  Hjkc  omaia  s't, quQ  ordine decct^  eg^erit  vdl^ 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

Cottceming  Physick, 

PHYSTCK  it«elf  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  coftsidered;  fuf 
the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  that 
15  wise  luHl  not  nhhhorr  them,  Ecclns  38.  4.  and  ver.  8.  of  such 
doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection^  j^c.    Of  these  niedi-* 
cines  there  be  diverjj  and  infiniie  kindes,  plants,  metals,  ani- 
xnais,  &c.  and  those  of  seyerall  natures^  some  good  for  one, 
liiirtful  to  another  :  sdme  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by 
art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  and  there- 
fore left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilfull  physitians,  and 
ihence  applyed  to  mans  use.     To  this  purpose  they  have  in- 
vented method,  arid  several!  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies 
in  order,  for  their  particular  ends.     Physick  (as  Hippocrates 
defines  it)  is  naught  else  but  ^addition  and  substraction  ;  and, 
as  it  is  roquired  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy 
it  ought  to  be  most  accurate;  it  being  (as  ^Mercurialis  a6- 
knowledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  ni  these  our  time^,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.     Severall  prescripts  and  me- 
thods I  finde  in  severall  men :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all 
maladies  with  one  medicine  severally  applyed,  as  that  pandceo^ 
minim  potahile,  so  inuch  controverted  in  these  dayes,  herbo^ 
soUsy  Cs^c.     Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  principall 
lieads,towhom  Severin^s,  Ravelascus,  LeoSuavius,  and  others, 
adhere  and  imitate :  those  are  leprosie,  gowt,  dropsie,  falling- 
fickness ;  to  which  they  reduce  the  rest  5  as  to  leprosie,  lu- 
eers,  itches,  furfures,  scabs,   &c.   to  gowt,  stone,  cholick, 
toolh-afce,  head-ake>   &c.   to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundies,  ca- 
chexia, &c.     To  the  falling-sickness,  belong  palsie,  verti- 
go, cramps,  convulsions,  iricubus,  apoplexies  &c.     ^If  aTXif 
of  these  four  principall  be  cured,  (saith  Riavelascus)  all  th 
wferiour  are  cured;  and  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve : 
but  this  is  too  generall,  ancf  by  some  contradicted.    Por  this 

feculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to.  speak, 
finde  severall  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  They 
that  intend  the  practick  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in 
bis  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine  peculiar  scopes  or  endsf 
Savanarola  prescribes  seaven  especiall  canons.  ^lianus  Mont- 
altus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
pi^,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending 
to  one  ^nd.    The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  I  mean  to  fol- 

^  Fucbsius,  cap.  2.  lib.  1.         *»  In  pract  mcd.  Haec  affcctio  nostris  temporibus  fr> 
^uentissima ;  ergo  max i me  pertinct  ad  nos  hnjuS  curationem  intelligcre.  *U^ 

1^^^  qtm  horum  w^rbonun  sumxauft  sanaturi  eaoantur  ottaet  iaf^rloxcs^ 
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low — A«a»T>jTnt>?,  Phdrmaceuiica,  and  Chifurgicaf  dyet  or 
living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Cralo^  Gui- 
anerius,  &c.  and  most  prescribe ;  of  which  1  will  insist,  atnd 
fpeak  in  their  order. 


SECT.  It, 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Dyet  rectified  in  substance* 

BYET,  A«»tuti»«,  victus  or  living,  according  ta*Puch8ind 
and  others,  connprehend  those  six  non-natural  things, 
which,  I  have  before  speqified,  areespeciall  causes,  and,  being 
rectified,'a  sole  or  chiere  part  of  the  cure*  ^  Johannes  Arculanuil 
(^cap.  16.  in  9  RliasisJ   accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a 
sufficient  cure.  Guianerius  (Tract*  15.  cap*  9J  calls  them,  pro- 
priam  et  primam  curam^  the  principal!  cure  :  so  doth  Monta-* 
nus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  8cc.  first  to  betryed.  Lem- 
nius  finsiit.  cap.  MJ  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  heahh ;  'no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.     Reinerus  Solenander,  in  his 
Bcaventh  consuhation  for  a  Spanish  yong  gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above 
the  rest;  ** no  good  to  be  done  without  it.  'Aretaeus,  (lib.  I. 
cap*  1)  an  old  physitian,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of 
it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sickness.    ^  Crato,-  la 
a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him' plainly,  that, 
if  his  highness  will  keep  hut  a  good  dyet,  he  will  warrant  him 
his  former  health.  ^Montanus,  consiL  27 j  for  a  nobleman  of 
France,  admonisbeth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his 
dyet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick  will  ^  be  to  small  purpose. 
The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  in  J«  Caesar  Claudinus, 
Respon.  34.  Scoltzii  consiL   li93.    Trallianus,  cap,  r6,  lib.  I. 
Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinns  often   brags  that  he  hath  done 
more  cures  in  thiskinde  by  rectification  of  dyet,  than  all  other 
physick  besides.     So  that,  in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  me« 

*  Instit.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.  Victfls  nomine  non  tarn  cibus  et  potus,  sed  a^r,  (»c«rcitatio, 
seninu4,  vigilia,  et  reliquae  res  sex  non-natu rales,  continentur.  ^  Sufficit  plerumque 
jregimen  reruiik  sex  non-Daturaliuni.  *  £t  in  his  potisplma  sanitas  consistit«  <>  Nt« 
bil  hie  agendum  sine  exquisite  vivendi  ratione,  &c.  *  SL  recens  malum  sit,  ad  pri-» 
atinum  mbituxn  recuperandnm,  alia  medeli  non  est  opus.  '  ConsiU  99.  lib.  2.  Si 
cchitudo  tua  rectam  victus  rationem,  &c.  *  Moneo,  domine,  ut  sis  pnidens  ad  vic- 
ium,  cine  quo  cxtera  remedia  fru«tra  adhibentur.  ^  Omnia  remedia  irrits  et  vana  ' 

sine  his.     Novistis  me  pIcrofiq\;iCt  ita  laborantes,  victu  potiut  quam  mcdicamcntii  cii* 
xfitte. 

Vol.  J.  I  i 
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lancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasell,  that  conid  not  get 
out  of  the  garner,  Macra  cavum  repetas,  quern  macra  sub^ 
isii;  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it ;  and  they  must  cure 
it.  Which  howsoever  1  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  merrdian  of 
melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said,  with  him 
V  in  *Tullie,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at 
Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  '^most  other 
diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  nori-naturall  things,  the  first  is  dyet,  properly  sa 
called,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must 
consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the 
precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended, 
which  are  *  moist ^  easie  of  digestion^  and  not  apt  to  engender 
fvindeynotfryedynoT roasted^  hittsody  (saithValescul^Altoma- 
rus,   PisQ,    &;c.)    hot   and  moists   and  of  good  nourishment. 
Crato  (ConsiL  ^l.lib.9ij  admits  roast  meat,  '^  if  the  burned  and 
scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off.     Sal- 
vianus  (lib,  2.  cap.  \J  cryes  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  'yong 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kids,   rabbets^  chickens, 
veal,    mutton,   capons,   hens,    partridge,    pheasant,   quailes, 
and  all  mountain  pirds,  which  are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  o( 
Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  ^  Dublinius  reports)  the  commoo^ 
food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palsestina.     Galen  takes   excep- 
tion at  mutton;  but  without  question  he  meanes  that  rammy 
button,  which  is  inTurkie  and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  those 
great  fleshy  tails,  of  48  pound  weight,  "as  Vertomannus  wit- 
nesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.    The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best; 
and  all  manner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettice, 
•^nd  such  wholesome  herbs,  are  ^cellent  good,  specially  of  a 
^ock  boyled;  all  spoon  meat.     Arabians  commend  brains ;  but 
^Laurentius  (c.  S,)  excepts  againstthem ;  and  so  do  many  others; 
^  eggs  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat :  butter  and 
oyl  may  pass,  but  with  some  limitation  :  so  *  Crato  confines 
it,  and  to  some  men  sparingly j  at  set  tirneSy  or  in  sawce-^  ancf 
&o  sugar  and  hony  are  approved.    ^  All  sharp  and  sowr  sawces 
must  be  avoided,  ^nd  spices,  or  at  least  seldome  used ;  and  so 
safirt^n,  sometimes  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated;  but  these  things 
may  be  more  freely  used,,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot 

*  1.  cl^  finibus.  Tarentinis  et  Siculis.  ^  Modo  non  multum  elongentur,  '  Lib* 
1.  de  melau.  cap.  7.  Csdldus  et  humidus  cibus  concoctu  facilts,  Qatfi&exsortes,eliau, 
ipn  assi,  neque  cibi  Trixi  slnt.  **  Si  interna  tautum  pulpa  devoretur,  non  superficiei 
torrlda  ab  rgne.  *  ^ene  nutrientcs  cibi;  tenelh  xtas  multum  valet;  caroesnaaTi- 
rosx,  nee  pmgues.  ^  Hodoepor.  peregr.  Hierosol.  Bininuca&toijiacho.  ^NoC 
fryed  or  butEered,  but  potched,  ^  Consil.  16.  Non  improbaturbutyrumet  <^euo^ 
s\  txmea  pluft  quam  par  sit  non  profundatur :  sacchari  et  mellis  usus  utiliter  ad  cibo* 
nu9.cQadiiacQka  comprob^tur.      ^  MeccurialiBy  coduI.  8B.  Accrbaomo^svilcDfiar. 
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or  cold,   or  he  shall  finde  inconvetiience  by  them.    The 
thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thicker  not  stfong; 
and  so  of  beer,  the  midling  is  fittest.      Bread  of  good  wheat, 
pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran,  is  preferred  :  Laurentius  (cap. 
SJ  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain,  water,  if  it  ma,y  be  gotten. 
PFaier.^  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  meanes  use,  of^pod 
«mell  and  taste;    like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot, 
soon  cold,  and  which  Eiippocrales  so  much  approves,  if  at  least 
it  may  be  had.    Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not  down 
in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith  ;  for  it  quickly  putrefies. 
Next  to  it  fountain  water,  that  riseih  in  the  east,  and  runneth 
-eastward,   from   a  quick  running  spring,   from  flinty,  chalky, 
graveH/,  grounds  :    and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  com- 
monly the  purest;  though  many  springs  do  yeeld  the  best  wAter 
at  their  fountains.  -The  waters  in  hotter  countreys,  as  in  Tuf- 
kife,    Persia,  India,   within  the  tro^icks,  are  frequently  purer 
•than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtil,  thin,  and  lighter  (as  oin^ 
merchants  observe)  by  four  ounces  in  a  pound,   pleasanter  to 
drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  thenri,  as  Choaspis  ra 
Persia,  prtferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  it  self, 

•  Clitorio  quicanque  sitim  de  fonte  levirit, 
Vina  fugit,  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  uodis; 

Many  rivers,  I  denye  not,  are  muddy,  still,  white,  thick,Jikc 
those  in  China,  Nilu*  in  jffigypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they 
be  setled  two  or  three  dayes,  defecate  and  clear,  very  commo- 
dious, usefull  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wells,  as  of 
old  in  the  Holy  I^nd,  lakes,  ciiilerns,  when  they  cannot  be  bet- 
ter pKovided  j  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gundilos,  as  in  Venice,  or 
camels  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  Egypt :  ^  Radzivilius  observed 
800O  camels  dayly  there,  employed  about  that  business.  Some 
keep  it  ia  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square,  with 
descending  steps;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  for  I  would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Graecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nicephorus  empe- 
rour  of  Constantinople,  and  ^  marryed  to  Dominicus  Silvias 
Duke  of  Venice,  that,  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  conimuni 
aqua  2iti  7iolelaif  would  use  no  vulgar  water;  but  she  dyed 
^a;}^^  (saith  mine  ^uihor)  fcetidusimi  puris  copid,  of  so  ful- 
some a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ^  Plato 
would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed 
by  lawes,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it;  iuud  enim 
anijnumf  hoc  corrumpit  valetudmem ;  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  minde.    But  this  is  Qiore  than  needs ;  too  much 

•  Ov\^.  Met.  lib.  15.  ^  Pcregr.  Hier,  «  The  dukes  of  Venice  were 

(ben  permitted  to  marry.  'DeLegibus.  ^, 

lis 
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curiosity  fj  naught;  in  time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed* 
Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus  holds) 
is  better  than  gold :  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  an^  very  com-' 
modious  to  a  ctty  (according  to  *  Vegetius)  when  fresh  springs 
are  included  within  the  walls  j  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of 
the  town  almost;  there  was  arx  altissima  scat  ens  fontihits,  a 
goodly  mount  full  of  fresh ^ water  springs :  if  nature  afford 
them  not 9  they  must  be  had  by  art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of 
those  ''stupend  aqueducts;  and  infinite  cost  hath  been bestoWed, 
in  Kome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and 
«uch  populous  cities,  to  convey  good  find  \yholesome  waters: 
read  •  Frontinus,  Lipsius,  de  admir.  ^  Plinius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11, 
Strabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most 
Eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles,  every  arch  109  foot 
iiigh:  they  had  14  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and 
cisterns,  700,  as  I  take  it :  *  every  house  had.  private  pipes  and 
chane)8  to  serve  them  for  their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accu- 
rate description,  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old  cistern 
^hich  he  went  down  to  see,  336  foot  long,  1 80  foot  broad, 
built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained 
by  336  pillar^,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  1 1  rows,  to  con- 
tain sweet  wat^r.  Infinite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns^  from 
Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
Jniration  of  these  times  ;  ^  their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented 
and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one 
stone:  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  pistern  made,  their 
house  is  half  built.  «That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much 
wondred  at  in  these  dayes,  upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house  :  but  each 
city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest,  h  he 
is  eternally  to  be  commended,  .that  brought  that  new  stream 
to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge:  and  Mr.  Otho 
Jl^icholson,  founder  of  our  water  workes  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  '  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conven;ently  provided  of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken 
exceptions  at  such  waters  vi^hich  run  through  leaden  pipes, 
gb  cerussam  quce  in  iis  generatur,  for  that  unctuous  ceruse, 
ivhich  causeth dysenteries  aud  fluxes;  *  yet,  as  Alsarius  Cruciu* 
of  Genoa  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience* 

*  Lib.  4.  ca.  10,  Magna  urbLs  utilitas,  cum  perennes  fontes  puris  rnduduntur: 
4)uod  si  natara  uon  pracstat,  ctfodiendi,  &c.  ^  Opera  gigantum  dicit  aliquis.  *  D« 
•({uacduct.  ^Curtius  funs  a  quadrageslrao  lapide  in  urbem  opcre  arcuato  perduc« 
tus.  Plin.  lib.  35.  H.  *  Quacqoe  dotnus  Romae  fistulas  habebat  et  carafes,  iec. 

f  Lib.  %  ca.  20.  Jod.  a  Mcgi^en.  cap.  15.  pcrcg.  Hicr.  Bellonius.  «  Cypf.  Ecbo-i 
tius,  delic.  Hisp.  Aqua  profluens  inde  in  omuesferc  domes  ducitur;  in  puteisquo* 
que  aestlvo  tempore  frigidissima  conservatur.  ^  Sir  Hu^h  MiddkCOil,  barooei 

'Ik  (JusmUs  OQcd.  cent. Itfl.^354. 
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If  that  were  true,  most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  ia 
France,  with  infinite  others,  would  finde  this  inconvenience; 
but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what 
sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  P. 
Crescentius,  de  Agric.  I.  \.  c.  4.  Pamphilus  UirelacuSj  and 
the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gra* 
velly  or  sandy  waters,  pikes,  pearch,  trowt,  gudgeon,  smelts^ 
flounders,  &c.  Hippolytus  Salvianus  takes  exception  at.carp; 
bull  I  dare  boldly  say,  with  ^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if  it  come  not  from  ^  muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsa* 
vory  taste.  Eririaceus  marmus  is  much  commended  by  Oriba- 
$ius,  Aetius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

.^'Crato  (consiL  SI.  lib.  Qj  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
subject  to  putrefaction,  yet  tolerable  at  some  times ;  after  meals, 
atsecund  course,  they  keep  down  vapours,  and  have  their  use* 
Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  having 
a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies : 
omnibus  modis  appropriata  conveniunt ;  but  they  must  oe  cor- 
rected for  their  windiness;  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raising 
of  the  sun,  musk-millions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used. 
Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched,  Trallianus  discom- 
mends figs,  ^Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  '  otherai 
especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mer- 
curialis  (out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  Spears,  and  apples 
baked  after  mea.ls,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed, 
or  fennell-seed;  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because 
they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  li)ct 
may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries,  plums,  marmalit  of  plums, 
quinces,  &c.  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  « Pomegranates,  . 
Jemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp* 

^  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bueloss,  endive, 
fenncH,    aniseed,   bawm":    Calenus   and  Arnoidus    tolerate 
lettice,  spinage,  beets,  &c.     The  same  Crato  will  allow  no 
roots  at  all  to  t)e  eaten.    Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips,  . 
but  all  corrected  for  wiude,    Nq  raw  sallets ;  but,  as  Lauren- 

*  I>e  piscibus  lib.  Hsibent  omnes  ia  lautiti Is,  modo  non  sint  e  coenoso  loco.  ^  T}% 
|iisc.  c.  %  1.  7.  Plurimum  pracstat  ad  utilitatem  et  jucunditatem.  Idem  TraUianu^ 
lib,  1.  c.  16,  Pisces  petrosi,  et  moUes  came,  ^  £tsi  omnes  putredini  sunt  obnoxii, 
ubi  secundis  mensis,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentur,  commodi  succi  prosunt,  qui 
dulcedine  suztf  prjedld,  ut  dulcla  cerasa,  pojna,  &c.  ^  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  *  Mon- 
tanus, consil.  24.  ^  Pyra  quae  grato  sunt  sapore,  cocU  mala,  poma  toita,  et  saccharo 
vel  anisi  semioe  conspersa,  utiliter  statim  a  praodio  vel  a  ccena  suml  possunt,  eo  quod 
ventrtculum  roborent,  et  vapores,  caput  petentes  rephmant.  Mont.  s  Punica  mala 
aurantia  commode  permittuntur,  modo  non  siat  austcra  et  aclda.  J*  Olejca  omnia^  . 
fTxtcr  boraginem,  buglossum,  intybum,  feniculum,  aoisumi  melissuxn,  vitaxl  debei^ 
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tlus  prescribes,  in  broths  ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of 
them  :  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  bawn?,  steeped  in  their  ordinary 
drink.  *Avenzoar  magnifies  the  jnyce  of  a  pomegranate,  if 
it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose-water,  which  he  would  have 
to  be  used  in  every  dish  ;  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those 
hot  cbuntreys  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  belteve  the 
relations  oiF  Vertbmannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose-water  are 
lo  be  sold  in  the'market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request  with 
tlidsm* 

SUBSECT.  -IT. 

Dyet  rectified  in  quantity.  ^ 

AN  alone,  saith  ^CaVdan,  cats  and  drinks  without  ap- 

L  petite,  and  useth  all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  ani" 

mce  vitio;  and  thenee  come  many  inconveniences  unto  him ; 
for  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome 
tnA  good,  but,  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used, 
more  than  the  stomach  can  well  bear,  it  will  ingender  crudi^ 
tie,  and  do  much  harm.  Therefore  *=  Crato  adviseth  his  pa- 
tient to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals,  by  no 
meanes  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and 
to  put  seaven  hours  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper :  which 
Tule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  bet-, 
ter  for  our  healths :  but  custome,  that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that, 
contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physick,  we  scarce  ad-» 
jnitof  five.  I^  after  seaven  hours  tarrying,  he  shall  have  no 
stoniach,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordi- 
nary time  of  repast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper 
Galenus  to  cardinall  Caesius,  labouring  of  this  disease ;  an4 
^  Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guiancrius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day  j  but  JViontanuSji 
consiL  fi3.  pro  jib.  Jtalo,  tyes  him  precisely  to  two,  And,  aa 
he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  pot  absolutely  fs^st;  for,  as 
Gelsus  contends  (lib,  Ijy  Jacchlnus  {15.  in  9.  Rhasisjy  ^  reple^ 
tion  and  inanition  may  both  do  hariti  in  two  contrary  ex tre^ms.. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  ^chewed,  and  not 
Hastily  gobled;  fgr  that  c^iusetb  crudity  and  winde  5  and  by  all 

•  Mercurisdiis,  phft  Med.  .  *  Lib.  2,  de  com.  Solos  homo  edit  bibitque,  kci 
•  Coo&Il.  21.  18,'  Si  plus  ingeratur  quam  par  est,  ct  ventriculus, tolerate possit,  nocet, 
cfccmditates  gencrat,  &o.  ^^Observat,  lib^  1.  Awuescat  bis'iu  dre  cibos  sumcre, 
c«fti  semper  Kord.  *  Nc  plus  ingerat,  cavendum,  quam  ventrtculus  ferre  potest  j 

•emperquc  surgat  a  meosl  non  satur.         'Siquidem  qui  scmimansum  velocite?  ingc- 
tiintcUHiiB,  veiitriGulo  laborem  intrant,  et  f)jrtus  m^imos  profoov^nt.  Crato. 
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meanes  to  eat  no  more  than  be  can  well  digest*.     Some  think 
(saith  *TrincaveHius,  lib.  11.  cap,  29.-  de  curand.  part,  hum,) 
the  more  they  eat,  the  more  they  nourish  themselves*:  eat  and 
live,    -as   the    proverb    is,    not   knowing,   that  or(ly  repairs 
man,  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured^ 
Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  ^  appetites,  but  ill  diges-- 
tion  ;  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be.  sure  to  rise  with  an  ap- 
petite: and  that  which  Socrates  andDisarinsthephysitians^  vA 
*Macrobius,  so  much  require',  S^  Hierom  injoins  Ru9ticns,jo 
eat  and  dcink  no  more  than  will  "^satisfie  hunger  and  thirst. 
*Lessiusthe  Jesuite  holds  15,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  out 
northern  countreys  16  at  most,  (for  aW  students,  weaklings^ 
and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread,  Mc,  a 
fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of 
drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde  sooner  than  to  be 
«tili  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
do.    '^  By  overmuch  eating  and  coniinuall  feasts,  they  stijle 
nature,  and  chokS  up  themselves  ;  tvhich,   had  they  lived 
coarsely,  or,  like  galley- slaves,  been  tyed  to  an  oafy  might 
have  happily  prolonged  many  f aire  yeares. 

A  great  incoaventence  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which 
causeth  the  precedent  distemperature,  ^than  which  (saith 
Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse}  to  feed  on  diversify  of  meats,  or 
overmuch,  Sertorius-like  in  lucem  coenare,  and,  as  commonly 
they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countreys  offend  especially 
in  this ;  and  we  in  this  island  (ampliter  viventes  in  prandiis  ei 
coenis,  as  **Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  ouf 
own  hurt.'  *  Persicos  odi,  puer,  ifppardtus:  excels  of  meat 
hreedeth  sickness^  and  gluttony  causeth  sholerick  diseases:  by 
surfeiting^,  many  perish}  but  he  that  dyetetk  himself  prolong6th 
his  life,  Ecclus.  37.  S9,  30.  We  account  it  'a  ^eat  glory  for' 
a  man  to  have  his' table  day)y  furnished  with  variety  of  itieafts: 
but  hear  the  physkiau ;  he  pulk  thee  by  the  ear  as  tbou  sitte^^ 
and  telteth  thee,  ^that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  th^ 
healthy  than  such  variety  and  plenty.   Temperance  h  a  bridfe 

*  Quidam  maxipe  cotnedere  nituntar,  putantes  e&  ratione  se  vires  refecturos;  igno* 
^j^tes,  non  ct  qjase  ingerunt  posse  vires  rc6ceiv,  led  qqie  probe  oDncoquuBfc«  ^MuU 
la.  appetunt;  pauca  digerunt  cSa(uinal.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  ^  Modicus«t tempers* 
tus  cibuset  camlet  animx  utilis«£t.  *  Hygiasticon,  feg^  14.  16,  unciae per^dicin 
sufHciant,  computato  pane,  came,  ovis,  vel  alii&  obsoniis,  et  totidem  Vd  piolo.pluitii 
unciae  potus.  '  Idem,  reg.  27.  Plures  in  domibus  suU  breri  tempove  ]^tceateftex4 
tinguuntur,  qui,  si  triremious  vincti  fuisMntraurgregark>  paHe  pasti,  sani  etincoltimei 
in  longam  aetatem  vitam  prorogacsent.  s  Nikiluetoriu»quaindivenaniitrientiasi 
xnul  aajungere,  et  comedendi  tempos  prorogate.  ^  Lib.  1.  hist.  •  *  Hor.  adlrb. 
B.  ode  ult.  ^  Ciborutn  vahetate  etcopil  in  eldcm- monsA  nihil  DOCWiu»homiai 
ad  fal^tem.  Fr.  Valerioia^  observ.  1.  2.  cap.  6. 
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of  gold ;  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^ego  non  summis  viris 
comparOy  sed  similUmum  Deo  juaicOj  is  liker  a  god  than  a 
man :  for,  as  it  will  transform,  a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it 
make  a  man  a  god.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to 
avoid  therefore  all  those  inflatrons,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  dyet,  the  best  way  is  to 
^feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most^  to  have  ventrem 
bene  moratum^  as  Seneca  calls  it ;  ^to  choose  one  of  many,  and 
to  feed  on  that  alone,  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same 
counsell  ^  Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  cardinal!  Caesius,  to  use  a 
moderate  and  simple  dyet :  and,  though  his  table  be  jovially 
furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  his  own 
part,  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The 
«ame  is  inculcated  by  *  Crato  (consiL  9.  /.  2)  to  a  noble  perso- 
nage affected  with  this  grievance :  he  would  have  his  highness 
4o  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and 
courtly  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so ,  ^a  dish  or  twb, 
a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consil^  24  for  a  noble 
matron,  injoyns  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  pfieanes  to  drink  be- 
twixt meals  t  the  like,  consiL  229.  ^or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
hungry ;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as 
Bijbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 


Cui  non  fuit  unquam 


Ante  sitim  potus^  iiec  cibus  ant6  famem : 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  fre<. 
ouent  solemnity  still  used  with  usj  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to 
the  ale-house  or  tavern ;  they  are  not  sociable  otherwise :  aud 
if  they  visit  one  anotbers  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drinks 
I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used :  but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive ;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  Saint 
s  Ambrose)  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  ffood  order  in  our  dyet, 
^io  eal  liquid  things  firsts  hrothsyjish,  and  such  meats  as 
are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach;  harder  meats  of  digestion 
must  come  last.  Cr^to  ivould  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner,  which  Cardan  (contradict,  lib.  \.  Tract.  3.  contra-* 


^racuus. 
caeteris, 

dignitati  tuc  ob  convi vas  difficile  videatur,  &c.  *  Cclsitudo  tua  prandeat  sola,  absque 
apparatu  aulico,  contentus  sit  illustrissimus  princeps  duobus  tantum  ferculis,  vinoqiw 
Rheaano  soluiii  in  .mensft  utatur.  f  Semper  intra  satietatem  a  mensi  recedat,  U119 
fcrculo  contentus.  a  Ub.  de  Hel.  et  Jejunio.  Multo  tnelias  in  terram  vina  fudissct, 
^  Crato.  Multum  refert  non  ignorare  qui  cibi  priores,  &c.  liquida  pra?ced»itGami!M| 
jnra,  pitccs,  fcuctus,  ^c.  ■  CflTOa  brevior  sit  prandio. 
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diet,  }Sj  disallow?^  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  arL 
curat,  cap*  6 :  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  big- 
gest. I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose ;  I  know  not 
how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men;  but,  for  my  part,  ge- 
nerally for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custom'e  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberall  supper;  all  their 
preparation  and  invitatiirn  was  still  at  supper;  no  mention  of 
dinner.  Many  reasons  I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro 
.  and  couy  » Cardan's  rule  is  best,  ta  keep  that  we  are  accustomed 
unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our  dis;K)sition  and 
appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish 
which  is  burtfull,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  iu 
Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meatSj 
as  ^Lampridius  relates  in  his  life  :  one  jSope  pork,  another  pen- 
cock,  &c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude,  our  own  expe- 
rience is  the  best  physitian :  that  dyet  which  is  most  propiti- 
ous to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another ;  such  is  the  variety 
of  palats,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe, 
and  be  a  Taw  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ""Tacitus,  did  laugh  at 
all  such,  that  after  thirty  yeares  of  age  would  ask  counsel]  of 
others  concerning  matters  of  dyet:  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rul^s  of  dyet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  Bndegreal 
ease  and  speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  ^  wonder  to  relate  that  pro- 
digious temperance  of  some  hermites,  anachorites,  and  fathers 
of  the  church.  He  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have  beea 
in  this  kinde,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers, 
as  Pliny  records  ("lib^  llj,  Xeftophon  flib.  I.  de  vit.  SocratJ 
emperours  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates  (Eccles.  hist.  UK 
18.  cap.  BJ^  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c,  and  that  admi- 
rable **example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily^  and 
in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with 
sickness,  and  necessarily  ^injoyned  to  recover,and  continite their 
health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe  a  strict  dyet ;  ct  qui  me" 
dice  vivity  misere  vivit,  as  the  saying  is ;  quale  hoc  ipsum  erii 
vivere,  his  si  privatus  fueris ?  as  good  be  buryed,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appetite;  excessit  medicina  malum^  the  phy- 
aick  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease ;  so  he  complained 
in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet  he  that  loves  himself,  will 
easily  endure thi^Iittle^iiserie,  to  avoid  agreater  inconvenience; 

•  Tract  6,  contradict.  1,  lib.  1.  *  Super  omnia  quotidianum  leporcm  habuit, 

€$.  poinis  indulsit.  '*Annal.  6.  Ridere  solebat  eos,  qui  post  30  a;taus  annum^ 

ad  cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  vel  utilia,  alicujus  consilii  indigerent,       '  A  Lessio 

edit.  1614.  *  i£gyptii  olitn  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomitu  et  jejunlo.    Boi» 

'|iemu8|  lib.  1.  cap.  $« 
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e  malis  minimnm,  better  to  do  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as 
*TulIie  h()]ds,  better  to  be  a  temperate  old  ma?iy  than  alasciviims 
youth.  *Tis  the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to 
moderate  our  selves,  that  we  may  have  seneciutem  injfiventuie, 
et  in  senecttde  juventutemj  be  youthfull  in  our  old  age,  staid 
in  our  youtb^  discreet  and  temperate  in  both.  ' 


MEMB.  II.    , 
Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified. 

I  HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath 
done  in  procuring  this  disease:  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  op-> 
posite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is, 
9nd  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxima  conducii,  daith 
Montaltus,  cap.  27  ;  it  very  much  avails^  ^  Altomarus /l;ap.  7>f 
commends  walkijig  in  a  mornings  into  some  f aire greenpleasant 
fields;  but  by  all  meanes  first y  by  art  or  nature^  he  will  have 
these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated.  Piso  calls  it  beneficium 
ventrisy  the  benefit,  help,  of  pleasure  of  the  belly  ;  for  it  doth 
much  ease  it.  Laurentius  fcap.  Sjy  Crato  fconsil.  31.  I.  i) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art 
must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  con- 
dite  pruned,  turpentine,  clysters,  as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper 
Calenus  (lib.  de  atra  bilej  commends  clysters,  in  hypochon- 
driacal! melancholvi  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves.  *^  Peter 
Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  .kypochondriaco^  will 
have  his  patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down 
there  many  formes  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercurialis  (xonsiU 
BSJi  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes 
^clysters  in  the  first  place:  so  doth  Montanus,  consiL  24.  can^ 
siL  31.  et  229:  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose: 
the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230>  for  an  Italian  abbot. 
^Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  tq  shift  bis 
elothes,  to  have  faire  linneh  about  him,  to  be  decently  and 
comely  attired;  for  sordes  vitianty  nastiness  defiies^  and  dejects 
any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily^  or  compelled  by  want;  itduUetb 
the  spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial!  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  spe- 

9 
I  f  « 

•Cat. Major.  Melior  conditio  senis  viventis  ex  pracscripto  artis  mcdicae,  qwni 
adolescentis  luxuriosi.  •>  Debet  per  amoena  exerccri,  et  loca  viridia,  cxcrctis 

prius  arte'  vel  natura  alvi  excrement  is.  «  Hildcsheim,  spicil,  2.  de  mel.  Pritnum 

omnium  opcram  dabis  ut  singulis  diebus  habeas  beneficium  ventrls,  semper  cavend* 
ne  alvii*  sit  diutius  asfricta.  *  Si  noD  sponte,  clystcribus  purgetor. 
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cial  uses  in  this  malady,  and  (as  *  Alexander  snpposeth,  lib,  l. 
cap.  \6J  yeeldas  speedy  a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  what- 
'soever.     Aeiius  would  have  them  dayly  used,  dssidiia  balnea^ 
Tetra*  2.  sect.  2.  c,  g.   Galen  cxackes  how  many  several]  cures 
he  haih  ^performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and 
Rufus  pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry*    Rhasis 
makes  it   a  principal!  cure  flota  cura  sit  in  humectandoj  to 
bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oyl.     Jason  Pralensis,  Lau« 
rentius,  cap.  8,  and  Montanus,  set  down  their  peculiar  formes 
of  artificial!  balhs.*     Crato  (consiL  17.  /ii.  ^J  commends  mal-^ 
lowes,  camomile,  violets,  borage,  to  be  boy  led  in  it,  and  some- 
times faire  water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsel],  balneum 
aquce  dulcis  solum  scepissime  profuisse  compertum  habemuSm 
So  doth  Fuchsius,  lib.  1 .  cap.  33.  Frisimelica,  2.  consil,  42.  in 
Trincavellius.     Some,  beside  herbs,  prescribe   a  rams  head 
and  other  things  to  be  boy  led.     ''Fernelius  fconsil.  44j  will 
have  theni  used  \0' or  12  dayes  together;  to  whichhe  must 
enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after 
that,  frictions  all  over  the  body.     Laelius  Eiigubinus,  consiL 
142,  and  Christoph.  ^rerus  in  a  consultation  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  *=  water  to  be 
warniy  not  hot,  for  feare  ofsweathw.     Felix  Plater  fobsei^, 
lib.  1 .  for  a  melancholy  lawyer)  '^wiJl  have  lotions  of  the  head' 
^till  joyned  to  these  baths ^  with  a  lee  vj herein  capitall  herbs 
have  been  boy  led.     ^  Lau  rentius  speaks  of  balhs  of  milk,  which 
I  finde  approved  by  many  others.     And  still,  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anoynted  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new 
or  fresh  butter,  ^  capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and 
then  lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations,  &c.     These  kinde  of 
baths  have  been  in  formef  times  much  frequented,  and  di- 
versly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern  coun* 
treys.     The  Romans  had  their  publike  baths  very  sumptuous 
and  stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Ptin.  36^ 
Baith  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and 
mightily  frequented.  Some  bathed  seaven  times  a  day,  as  Corn- 
modus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done:  usuallytwice  a 
day }  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  oyntments  j 
rich  women  nathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  niilk  of 
50O  she-asses  at  once.     We  have  many  mines  of  such  baths 
found  ia  this  island,  among  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of 

*^  Balneorum  usas  dulcium,  liquid  alluci,  ipsis  opitulatur.     Credo  hsec  dici  cum 
aliqu^  jactantta,  inquit  Montanus,  consil.  26.  ^  In  qulbus  jejunus  di^  sedcat 

eo  tempore,  ne  sudorem  cxcitent  aut  manifestum  teporem,  sed  quadam  refrtgeraliooo 
h'umectent.  *  Aqua  non  sit  calida,  s<rd  teplda,  ne  sudor  scquatur.  ^  JUotiones 
capitis  ex  Hxivlo,  in  quo  herbas  capitales  coxerliit,  •  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  f  iV«t 
gKungia  pulli,  ?iso. 
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old  Roman  towns.     Lipsius  fide  mag »  Urh.  Rom.  I.  3.  c.8^, 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange 
stories  pf  their  baths.     Gillius  fl.  4.  cop.  ult.  Topogr,  Con- 
stunt.)  reckons  up  \o5  pDblike  ^baths  in  Constantinople,  of 
faire  building:  they  are  still  ^ frequented  in  that  city  by  the 
Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and 
those  hot  countreys;  to.  absterge, . belike,  that  fulsomeness  of. 
sweat,  to  which  they  are  there  subject.     ^  Busbeqiiius,  in  his 
epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner  of  ihem,  bow 
their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oynt- 
ment  to  rub  them.     The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  iu  their 
houses ;  the  poorer  go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so 
curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  xyot  drink  untill 
they  have  bathed ;  before  and  after  meals  some,  ^and  taitlnot 
make  water  (but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool, 
X-co  Afer  fL  3)  makes  mention  of  100  severall  baths  at  Fez  in 
Africk,  most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  be- 
longing to  them.    Buxtovf  (leap.  }4.  Synagog.  Jud.)  speaks  of 
nwkny  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jewes  in  this  kinde ;  they  are 
very  superstitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Natural!  baibs  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by 
others;  but  it  is  ii)  a  divers  respect,  ^Marcus  deOddis,  in  Hyp* 
affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them  for  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ;  and  yet  by  and  by,  ^in 
another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  be- 
<^iise  they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have 
their  water  to  be  drunk.  Aretaeus  (c,  7)  commends  allom 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  KMercurialis  (consiL  SS)  those  of 
Loca  in  that  bypochondriacali  passion.  He  would  have  his  pa^ 
iieni  there  \5  dayes  together^  and  drink  the  water  of  them, 
end  to  he  bucketed^  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head. 
John  Baptista  Silvaticus  (cont*  64)  commends  all  the  baths 
in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they  be  iron, 
allom,  sulphur ;  so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  But,  in 
that  they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to 
bypochondriacali  melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  ofthehead^ 
and  the  other.  Trincavellius  (consil.  14.  lib  A)  preferrs  those 
*Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,    because  of  the  mixture 

•  Thermx.  Nymphea.  ^  Sanies,  lib.  1.  sahh  that  women  go  twice  a  wedc  to 

Ae baths  at  least.  ^Eplst,  S.  '  Nee  alvum  excemunt,  quin  aquam  secuoi 

portent,  qua  partes  obscoenas  lavent.  Busbeqaius,  cp,  3.  Turciae.  •  HildesbtfiDv 
spicil,  2.  de  meU  HvprtchoQ.  Si  non  ade&set  jccoris  caliditas,  thermas  laudarem,  ct si 
noil  nimia  humoris  exslcratio  csset  metuenda.  f  Fol.  141.  t  Thermis 

Luccnses  adeat,  ibique  aquas  ejus  per  15  dies  potet ;  et  calidarum  aquaruiu  stillicU 
diis  turn  caput  turn  vcntriculum  de  more  subjiciat.  >  In  panth.  *  ^'^^ 

forrectanj^. 
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of  brass,  iron,  allom  ;  and,  consil,  35. 1,  3,  for  a  melancholy 
lawyer,  and  consil,  36,  in  that  hypochondrical  passion,  the 
•baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36  consil.  the  drinking  of  them.  Fri- 
simelica,  consulted  among  the  rest,  (in  Trincavellius,  cofisiL 
42.  Ub.  2)  preferrs  the  waters  of  ^'Apona  before  all  artificial! 
b^ths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine 
y^ares  affected  with  hypochondrical  passion^,  flye  to  them,  as 
an  ^holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  m'inde  is  Trincavellius  himself 
there;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a 
cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  S^  Helen,  which  are 
much  hotter.  Montanus  CconsiL  Q'SOj  magnifies  the  '^Chal- 
deriiiian  baths;  and  fconsil.  $?37  et  ii39^  he  exhorteth  to  the 
same,  but  with  this  caution,  ^that  the  liver  be  outwardly 
anointed  with  some  coolers,  that  it  be  not  overheated.  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons, 
or  if  used  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of  themseh^es;  for,  as  Ga- 
belius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  those  of 
Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases^  ^  naught  for  cho'* 
lerickj  hot  and  dry,  and  all  iyifirmiHes  proceeding  of  choler^ 
inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Our  English  baths, 
.  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incurr  the  same  censure  :  but  D. 
Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones,  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I  finde  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physitian  : 
fiome  speak  against  them:  «Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agalhinus) 
commends  bathingin  fresh  rivei'Sy  and  cold  waters,  and  ad^ 
viseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  iise  it ;  for  it  agrees 
.with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hoi 
temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by  haem- 
rods,  or  otherwise,  I  shall  eUevvhere  more  opportunely  speak  of ' 
them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ; 
JBO,  moderately  used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  re- 
medy. Peter  Forestus  calls  it,  qptissimum  remedium,  a  most 
apposUe  remedy,  ^remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other^ 
wise  bound.  Avicenna  (Fen.  3.  20^,  Oribasius  (mcd.  collect^ 
lib.  6.  cap.  37J9  contend,  out  of  Ruffus  and  others,  ^that 
many  mad-men,  melancholy,  and  labourijig  of  the  falling 
sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this  alone.     Montallus  (cap.  27» 

^  Aquae  Aquaria?.  *•  Ad  aquas   Aponenses,   vclut  ad  sacram  anchorain» 

confugiat.  *>  John  Bauhinus  (lib  3.  ca,  14.  hist,  admir.  Fentis  Boliensis  in  ducau 
lyittember^)  laudat  aquas  BuUeoscs  ad  melancholicos  morbos,  in(sroft:m,  tasciitati- 
onezn,  aliaque  animi  patkemata.  ^  Balnea  Chalderina.  *  Hepar  exteme 

ungatur.  ne  caletiat.  ^  Nocentcalidis  et  siccis,  cholerlcVs,  et  omnibus  morbrs 

ex  cholera,  hepatia,  &plenisque  atfectic)ni))us.  cLib.  deaqul.     Qui  breve  hoc 

^fitx  curriculum  cuplunt  sani  transigere.  trtgidisaquis  sscpe  lavare  debent,  nulU  srtati 
cato  tit  incongrua,  calidts  imprimis  utilis.  ^  Solvit  Venus  ratiouis  vim  im^ 

peditam,  ingente;t  irai  rcmlttit,  Jcc.  *Mu]ti  comitiales,  xcelaacholici,  ifisaai| 

4uju$  ii«u  solo  sa^atL 
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de  melan.)  will  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of 
the  brain^  to  purge  the  heart  and  braiu  from  ill  smokes  and 
Vapours  that  offend  thein;  ^  and^  if  it  be  omitted^  as  Valcscus 
svpposethy  it  makes  the  minde  sad^  the  body  dull  and  heavy. 
Many  other  inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus, 
and  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  melancholia  vir- 
ginum  €t  monialium :  ob  seminis  retention  em  ^  sceviwhi  scepe 
fnoniales  et  virgines;  but,  as  Platerus  adds,  si  mibant,  sanan* 
iuT ;  they  rave  single,  and  pine  away;  much  discontent ;  but 
marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus  Donatus  (Ub.  2.  med.  hist, 
cap.  \J  tells  a  story  to  confirm  this,  out  of  Alexander  Bene- 
dictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhibitos  :  cum  in 
cfficinam  meritortam  incidissety  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  node 
compressa^  mensinm  largo  projluvioj  quod  pluribus  annis  ante 
constiteraty  non  sine  magno  pndore^  mane,  menti  restituta^ 
discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood;  for  as  Arnol- 
dus  objects^  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  quid  coitus  ad  melan- 
chnlicum  SiiccvmP'  What  aflSnjty  have  these  two?  ^except  it'' 
ie  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fullness  of  blood 
le  a  causCy  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  VeniCSy 
have  gone  before,  or  that,  as  Lod.  Mercatus  exgepts,  they  be 
very  flatiious,  and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it. 
Montaltns  fcap.  QJJ  will  riot  allow  of  moderate  Venus  to  such 
as  have  the  gowt,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  *^LodoviCus  Antonius,  UL 
med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to 
^11  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c.  ^Ficinus  and 
•  Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall  ene- 
mies of  a  student :  it  consumes  the  spirits^  and  weakeneth  the 
Iraifi.  Halyabbas  the  Arabian  f5.  Theor.  cap.  36) ,  and  Jason 
Pratensis,  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  ^  btU  most 
pernicious  to  Ihem  who  are  cold  and  dry  ;  a  melancholy  man 
must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  de  san,  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  princi- 
pal! signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde: 
^io  rise,  ivith  an  appetite^  to  le  ready  to  work,  and  alslain 
front  veneryy  iria  saluberrima,  are  three  most  healthfull  things. 
We  see  their  opposites,  how  pernicious  they  are  to  mankinde,  as 
to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral!  diseases : 

*  Si  omittatur  coitus,  contrlstat  et  plurinmm  gravat  corpus  et  animum.  ^  Nisi 

ccrto  constetnimium  semen  aut  sanguinem  caussam  esse,  autamor  prgecesserit,  aat,&c. 
*  Athletis,  arthriticis,  podagricis  nocct ;  nee  opportufia  prodesc,  nisi  foitibos,  et  4111 
raulto  sanguine  abundant.  IdemScaligerexcrc.  269.  Turcis  ideo  luctaftoribus  prolu- 
bituni.  «« De sanit.  tuend.  lib.  .1.  •  Lib.  1.  ca.  7.  Exhaurit  eniut  spiritus, 

animiomque  debilitat,  f  Frigidis  et  siccis  corporibus  inimicissioMU.  •  St&fi 

intra  satietatcm,  impigrumeisead  laborem^  vitale  seisin  consfirvaie* 
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Immodicis  brevis  est  aetas  et  rara  senectiis,' 

ft 

Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  vivacei 
eb  salacitatem,  '  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity, .which  is 
very  frequent,  asScoppius,  in  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you* 
The  extreams  being  both  bad,  ^the  medium  is  to  be  kept^ 
which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to 
sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegniatick,  as  Hippa^ 
crates  insinuateth,  t>ome  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like 
•Hercules,  **Proculus  the  emperour,  lusty  Laurence,  ^pro* 
stibulum  femincej  Messalina  the  empress,  that  by  philters, 
and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  meaues  to  ^enable 
themselves,  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end  ;  covfodi  multas  enim^ 
occidi  vero  paucas  per  ventrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  «  Cc- 
lestina  merrily  said :  others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry 
constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnicks  virithout  great 
hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies ;  of  which  number  (though 
they  be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  taen  for  the  most 
part. 

MEMB.    lit. 
jiyr  rectified.     With  a  digression  of  ilie  Ayr. 

AS  a  long-winged  hawk^  when,  he  is  first  whistled  ofT 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetchcth 
many  a  circuit  in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  till 
he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game 
18  S4)rung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  suddain ; 
so  will  I,  having  now  come  at  last  into  the^  ample  fieWs  of 
ayr,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  foi; 
my  recreation,  a  while  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,( 
mount  aloft  to  those  aethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  sphears,  and 
so  descend  to  my  former  elements  again :  in  which  progress, 
I  will  first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  Fryer  of  Oxford 
be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  the  pok,  -  (if  I 
meet  obiter  with  the  wandring  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lueian's 
Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  ^uch 
**  Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause 

*  NeqOitiaest,  quae  te  nonsinit  es.v  sencm.  '•Vide  Montanum,  Pet.  Godc- 

friduzn,  Amorum  lib.  2.  cap.  6.     Curiosum  de  his,  nam  ct  num^rum  definite.  T§1- 
mudjstis,  unicuique  sciatis  assi^nari  suum  tempus,  &c,  *  Thespiadas  genuiu^ 

^  Vide  Lampridium,  vit.  ejus  4.  *  Et  lassata  viris,  &c.  ^  Vid.  Mi?ald. 

cent.  8.  11.  Lemnium,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  Catullum  ad  Hypsithillam,  ice.  Ovici.  Jfcleg., 
lib.  3.  ct  6,  &.C.  Quot  itinera  una  nocte  confecissent,  tot  coronas  ^udicro  dec  puta 
Triphallo,  Marsiic,  Hermae,  Priapo,  donarent.     Cingemus  tibi  mcntulam  cororjis, 
&c.  8  PornoboscQdid.  Gasp.  Barthii.  ^  Nich.  de  Lynna,  cited  by^^ 

Mercator  in  his  Map« 
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the  needle  in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what 
should  be  the  true  caits^  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  *  is 
it  a  magneticall  rock,  or  the   pole-star,  as   Cardan  will ;  or 
some  other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus;  orauiao*. 
jieticall   meridian,  as  Maurolicns;  vel  situs  in  vend  ierrcBf 
as  Agricola:  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  continent,  as  Cabeus 
will ;  or  some  other   cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conim- 
bricenses,   Peregrinus,  contend;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks 
directly  north,  otherwise  not  ?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Le- 
vant (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7  grad.    by-and-hy   12,'  and 
then  22.     In.  the  BaUick  Seas,    near  Rasceburg  in  Finland^ 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though 
•^Martin  Ridley  write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  pole 
will  hardly  be  forced  from  hrs  direction.     'Tis  fit  to  be  enquired 
whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as   1 1  grad,  Lond^ 
variai.  alibi  36,   ^c.  and,   that  which  is  more  prodigious, 
the  variation  varies  in  the  same  place;  now  taken  accurately, 
'tis  so  much  ;  after  a  few  yeares,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was : 
till  we  have  better  intelligence,  let  our  D.  Gilbert  and  Nicho- 
las ^Cabeus  the  Jesuite,  that  have  both  written  great  valumes 
of  this  subject,  fealisfic  these  inquisitors.     Whether  the  sea 
be,  open  and  navigable   by  the  pole  artick,  and  which  is  the 
likeliest  way,  that  of  Banison  the  Hollander,  under  the  pole 
itself,  which    for  some   reasons  I  hold   best ;  or  by  fretum 
Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.     Whether  ^Hudson's  discovery  be. 
trqe  of  a  new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  bay  in 
bO  degrees,  Hubberd's  hope  in  60 ;  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  north-west  Fox,  being  that  the  ses^ 
ebbs  and  flowes  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12  hours;  as  our 
^new  cards  inform  us  that  Califoriiia  is  not  a  cape,  but  an 
island,  and  the  west-wind^s  make  the  nepe  tides  equall  to  the 
upring,  or  thai  there  l^e  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straights 
of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.     If  there  be, 
I  shall  soon  perceive  whether  ^Marcus  Polus  the  Venetians  nar- 
ration be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cam- 
balu;  whether  there  beany  such  places,  or  that,  as'^Matth. 
Riccius  the  Jesuite  hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one, 
the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king  of  China  be  the  same : 
Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that  new  Pa- 
quin^  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tar- 

*  •  Mons  Sloto,  Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Tencriffe  in  th» 
Canaries,  Lat.  81.  **  Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  magnetick  bodies.  c  |^eg( 
lib.  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  magnetic^  philosophia,  et  lib.  ^.  cap.  4.                /1612. 

•  M.  Brigs,  his  Map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  'Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  dc  nob.  civitat. 
Quinsay.  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambalu.  f  l.iK  4^  exped.  ad  ^ixias,  ca.  3«  ct  lib.  %• 
?.  18. 
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tary :  *  Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk ;  M,  Polus  Vene- 
fus  puis  him  in  Asia  ;  ^  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is 
emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of  old  was  ^Ethiopia,  now 
Nubia,  under,  the  ^Equator  in  Africk.  Whether  <=  Guinea  be 
an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  <^  Spaniards 
fiiscovery  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as 
true  as  that  of  Mercurius  Britanniciis,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his 
of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so ;  for,  without  ail 
question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of  Capricorn  to  the 
circle  AntarcticK,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  Zone, 
cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdomes 
to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shou- 
ten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the  streights 
of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage  to  Mare 
pacificum  :  me  thinks  some  of  our  modern  Argonauts  should 
prosecute  the  rest.  As  Tgo  by  Madagascar,  i  would  see  that 
great  bird  ^Rucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  ele^ 
phant,  with  that  Arabian  Phoenix  described  by  ^  Adricomius; 
see  the  pellicans  of  iEgypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia : 
and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountaines  of  Nilus,  whe- 
ther Herodotus,  ^  Seneca,  Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.J9.  Strabo.  lib,  d. 
give  a  true  cause  of  his  annual  flowing,  ^  Pagaphetta  discourse 
rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senega ;  examme  Cardan,  >Sca- 
liger's  reasons,  and  the  r^st.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian  windes, 
xor  melting  of  snow  in  ihe  mountains  under  the  ^Equator,  (for 
Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Liba- 
nus)  x)r  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuall  showrs^  which 
are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  withm  the  ^tropicks,  when 
the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senega^ 
Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in 
Zona  Torriduj  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set 
times ;  and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy^  hereafter  no  doubt 
may  come  to  i)e  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  aa 
^gypt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina?  1  would  observe  all  those 
motions  of  the  sea,  and  fvom  what  cause  they  proceed ;  from 
the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Galileus, 
in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  ills  systeme  of  the  world,  so  eagerly 
proves,  and  iirmly  demonstrates ;  or  windes^  as  ^  some  wilK 
Why  in  that  quiet  pcean  of  Zur^  in  maripacifico^  it  is  scarce  per- 


*  M.  Polus,  in  Asia,  Preab.  Joh.  meninit.  lib.  8.  cap.  SO.  ^ 

alii.  c  Lat.  10.  gr.  Aust.        *  Fcrdinando  de  Quir.  aiwo  1613. 
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ceivecl,  in  our  Brilish  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterraneaa 
and  Red  Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse  ?    Why  the 
current  in  that  Atlantick  ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places 
from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come 
sooner  than  go:   and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weekes,  as  ^Scali- 
ger  discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  the 
same  or  like  windes:  the  continuall  current  is  from  east  to 
tve?t.     Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Cau- 
casus, Atlas,  be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Meia  relate,  above 
clouds,  meteors,  ubi  vec  aurce  nee  venli  spirant^  (insomuch 
that  they  that  ascend  dye  suddainly  very  often,  the  ayr  is  so 
subtil)    1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicae- 
archus,  or  78  ipiles  perpendicularly  high,   as  Jacobus  Mazo-» 
nius,  sec^  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about 
Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  as  ^Blancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out 
of  Clavius^and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculi&s  or  ra- 
ther 32  stadiums,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is ;  or  4  miles, 
whiph  the  height  of  no  mountain  dotn^^erpendicularly  ex- 
ceed, and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  jsi, 
as  Scaliger  holds  1580  paces  (Exer.  38^,  others    100  paces, 
I  would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America,  whether  there  b© 
any  such  great  city  of  Manrioa  or  Eldorado  in  that  golden  em- 
pire, where  the  high  wayes  are  as  much  beater^  (one  reports) 
as  between  Madrid  and  Valedolid  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Ama« 
zons  as  he  relates,   or  gygantical  Patagans   in  Chica;    witl^ 
that  miraculous  mountain  '  Ybouyapab  in  the  northern  Bra- 
sile,  cujus  jugum  sternitiir  in  amoenissimam  planitiejn,  &c. 
or  that  of  Periacacca,  so  high  elevated  in  Peru.     •*  The  pike 
of  Teneriffe  how  high  is  it?  jgmiles,  or  52,  as  Patritius  holds, 
or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates   in  his  Eratosthenes :    see  that 
strange/  Cirknickzerksey  lake  in  Carniola,  whose  waters  gush 
8o  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horse- 
man^ and  bye  dndJ>ye,  with,  as  incredible  celerity,  are  sup- 
ped  up:    wfiich  Lazius   and  Wernerust  piake  an  argument 
of  the  Argonauts  sayling  underground.     And  that  vast  den 
or  hole  called  ^  i^smellen  in  Mujjcovia,  guce  visUur  horren-- 
do  hiatUf  &;c,  which,'  if  any  thing  casually   fall  in,   makes 
f uch  a  roring  noyse,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,   or  war- 
like engin,   c^n  make  t|ie   like,     ^uqh  another  is   Gilbers 
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cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.     I  would  cxatnine  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  it  self,  after 
k  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Taxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers; 
at  the  Hiouth  of  Oby,  or  vvhere  ?  What  vent  th«  Mexican  lake 
bath,  the  Titicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale 
of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  Z.  3.  c.  16)  hot  in  a  cold  coun- 
trey,    the  spring  of  which  boyls  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot 
square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation:  and  that  cAMaie 
mortuum  in  Palestina,  of  Thrasnmene,  at  Perusium  in  Italy: 
the  Mediterranean  it  self:  for,  from  the  ocean,  at  the  straights 
of  Gibraltar,  there  is  apcr|ietiiall  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  b)'  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxin.e  o/ 
Black  sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  NiUis,  Padus,  Rho- 
danus,  &c.  how  is  this  water  consumed?  by  the  sun,  or  other- 
wise? I  would  finde  out,  with  Trajan,  thefountainesof  Danu- 
bius,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  Pyramids,  Trajan'd 
bridge,  Grottade  Sibylla,  Luciillus  fish-ponds,   the  temple  of 
Nidrose,  &c.  and,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swa!- 
Jows,^   storks,   cranes,  cuckovvs,-  nightingales,  redstaits,  and 
many  other  kinde  of  singing  birds,  water- fowls,  hawks,  fee- 
«ome  of  them   are  only  seen  in  summer,   some  in  winter; 
-some  are  observed  ia  the  *finow,  and  at  no  other  times  :   each 
have  their  seasons.     In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovic  to  be 
'    found;    but,    at   the  spring,   iu  an   instant   the   woods   and 
hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith   ^  Herbastein:   how  comes  it  to 
pass?    do  they  sleep  rn  winter,  like  Gesner's  Alpine  mice?  or 
do   they   lye  hid    (as*^OIaus   affirms)    in  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  riversy  spiritum  continentes?  of  ten  so  found  hy  fisher^ 
men  in  Poland  and  Scandia^  two  togethexy  mouth  to  mouthy 
wins   to  wing ;  and,   when  the  spring  comes,  they  revive 
again f  or.  if  tney  be  brought  into  a  stove,  or  to  the  fire  sideM 
Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,   ad  Peter  MartjT  {legate  Baby- 
lonica,  L  ^)  manifj^stly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge? 
for,   when  he   was*  embassadour  in  Egypt^  be  saw  swallowa, 
Spanish  kites,  **  and  many  other  such  European  birds,  in  De- 
cember and  January  very  famiiiarly  flyeiog,  and  \xi  great  abtiin- 
dance,  about  Alexandria,  ubifloridce  tuncarbores  a.c  'Oiridaria^ 
or  lye  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hpllow  trees,  as  most  think,  in 
lieep  tia*jnii|]iies  or  sea  iclifis^  ^  as  M^  Carew  giv.es  out  ?  I  conclude 


*In  campis  Lovicen.  solum  visuntui;  in  n'lye;  ct  ubinam  vere,  aestate,  autumno  se 
occultant  ?  Hermes  Polit.  1.  sL.  Jul.  Bdlius.  ^  Statim  ineunte  vere  sylvse 

fitrepunt  eorum  cantileuis.    Muscovit.  comment.  «  Immergunt  se  fluminibus, 

lacubusque  per  hyemem  totam^  &c.  '  Caeterasque  volucres  Pontum  hyeme 

nAfrcayaiyi  ^  noistris  regionibus  Europaeis  transvolantes,  •  Survey  of  Qo^'w^XU 
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of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  *Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks: 
whence  they  come,   whither  they  go,  incompertum  adkuc,  as 
yet  we  know  not.     We  see  them  here,  some  in  summer,  some 
m  winter :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  i«  the  night :  in  the 
plains  of  Asia    (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  an  such  a  set  day^ 
he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  peeces ;  and  so  they  get  them 
gone.      Many   strange   places,    Isthmi,   Euripi,    Chersonesi, 
crccRs,  havens,  promontories,   straights,  lakes,   baths,  rocks, 
mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  been  ruined  or 
swallowed,  battels  fought,    creatures,  sea  monsters,   remora, 
&c.  minerals,  vegetals.     Zoophiles  were  fit  to  be  considered  in 
»ucb  an  expedition,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  ^Herbastein 
bis  Tartar  lamb,   *"  Hector  Boeihius  goose-bearing  tree  in  the 
Orchades,  to   which    Cardan    (lib.  7.  cap.-SQ.  de  rerum  i/fl- 
Tietat.J"  subscribes:   <* Vcrtomannus   wonderfull   palm,  that 
^flye  in  Hispaniola,   that  shines  like  a  torch   in  the  night, 
that   one  may  well    see  to  write  j   those  spherical]  stones  ia 
.Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  bir4s,  beasts, 
IS&hes,  crowns,   swords,  saws,  pots,  &c,  usually  found  in  the 
metal-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near 
Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  ^Munster  and  others  relate.     Many 
rare   creatures   and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  aflTords : 
amongst  the  rest  I  would  know  for  a  certain  tyhether  there  be 
any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus 
de  sanit*  tuend.  and  ^  Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  thaty  in  Lucornoria^  a  province  in  Russia,  lye  fast 
asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  ike  27  Noven^her,  like  frogs 
<ind  swallowSf  benumwed  with  cold,   but  about  the  94  of 
April  in   the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  then 
lusiness,     I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bi^er  than 
the  seas  ;  or  that  of  Ardiimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all 
>vater  is  even.     Search  the   depth  and   see  that  variety  of 
aea-oionsters   and  fishes^    mare-maids,    sea-men,      horses, 

•  Porro  cicDoiae  quonam  c  loco  vehiant,  qvio  se  confomit,  incompertum  adlmc; 
tgmcn  vcziifntium,  desc<sndeittittni,  izt  gruum,  venisae  cemimus,  noctomii  opioor 
'temporibui.  In  patentibus  Asix  campis  certu  die  congrqgant  se,  cam  quae  novis- 
aimeadvenltlactfiiiit,  mde avolam.  Co&mog,  1.  4.  c.  126.  ^  Comment.  Mnicof. 
«  Hist.  Scot.  1.  h  *  Vertomaimus,  1th.  5.  c.  16.  mfnCioaedi  a  tfMtbit  bcss 

fruits  to  eat.  wood  to  bum,  barH  to  make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  aod 
sugar,  and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  houses,  flowers  for  clothes,  &c.  *  MvaaX 

insertum  Casino,  ut  (Gjuis  legere vel  scribere possit  sine alterius  ope  luminis.  ^Co»- 
xnog.  lib.  ].  cap.  4S5  et^iib.  S.  cap.  1.  Habent  ollas  a  satur^  formatas,  e  terra  a* 
tractas,  sitniles  ilUs  a  figulis  factis,  coronas,  pisces,  aves,  ctomnes  animantlum  species, 
gUtsolent  birundines  et  ranae  pre  frigoris  iDagDita4inr  mor'),  rtjpostca,  rrd$utfl 
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&c.  which  it  affDrds.  Or  whether  that  be  frqe  which 
Jordanus  Brunus  scofTes  at^  that;,  if  God  did  not  detain  it^  the 
sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  BlancanUs  the  Jesuite,  in  his  interpretation  on 
those  mathematical!  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in 
a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
«ea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth 
shall  be  covered  with  waters  ;  risum  teneatisy  amid  ?  what  the 
sea  takes  away  in  one  place,  it  adds  in  another.  •  Methinks 
he  mi?ht  rathei;  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled 
by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carkasses,  &c.  that  all-devouring  fire, 
onmia  devorans  et  eonsumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
the  vASt  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the 
true  seat  of  that  terrestriall  '  Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was, 
whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold ;  from  Peruana,  which, 
iiome  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Anas  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.  I  would 
censure  all  Pliny's,  Solinus,  Strabo's,  S\  John  Mandevil's, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus  Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errours  in  na*. 
vigation,  reform  cosmographicall  charts,  and  reciifie  longi* 
tudes,  if  it  were  possible  ^  not  by  the  conipass,  as  some  dream, 
with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap.  43: 
for,  as  Cabeus  (magnet,  philos.  lib,  3.  cap.  4j  fully  revives, 
there  is  no  hope  thence :  yet  I  would  observe  some  better 
meanes  to  fipd  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Hercules,  ^  Lucian'sMenippus,  at  S^  Patrick's  purga-* 
tory,  at  Trophonius  den,  Hecla  in  Island,  j£tna  in  Sicily,  to 
descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  do 
stones  and  metals  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  firr  trees  to 
^^  *"  ^igg^d  out  firom  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our. mosses  and 
marishes  all  over  Europe?'  How  pome  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones^  shells,  beamcs,  iron-works,  many  fathoms  under 
jground,  and  anchors  in  mountains,* far  remote  from  all  seas  } 
^Anno  1460,  at  Bema  in  Switzerland,  30  fathom  deep,  a  ship 
was  digged  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in 
which  were  48  carkasses  of  men,  with\  other  merchandise. 
That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills,,  Aris- 
totle insinuates  m  his  meteors,  ^  Pomponius  Mela  in.  his  first 
book,  c*  de  Numidid;  and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes^  saith 
'  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  the  Jike  to  be  seen.  Came  this  from 
earth-quakes,  or  from  Koah's  flood,  as  Christians  suppose  ? 
•i\is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land  ?   as  Ana)(imcnes  held 

•  Vul.  pQTcriMro,   in  Om.  Cor.  a  Lapide,  ct  alios.  *  In  Jfccyomantil, 

Tom.  2.  «  Fracasto^ius,  lib.  de  simp.  Georgius  MeruU»  lib.  dc  mem.     Juliug. 

BiUius,  Sec,         'Simlerus,  Ortelius,  Brachiis  ceDtum  sub.teft-a  reperta  est,  in  qua- 
draginta  octo  cadavera  incrant,  anchorae,  &c.  •  Pisces  d  coachae  ia  montibua 

jeperiuiUar.  '  JLib,  dt  locis  Mathemat*  Arlstpt^ 
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of  old,  the  moiuitains  of  Thes^aly  would  f>ecome  seas,  andsesr? 
again  mountains.     The  whoJe  worlds  belike,  should  be  new 
moulded,   wKen  it  seemed  good  to  all  those  all-commanding 
powers,  and  turned  inside  oat,  as  we  do  hay -cocks  in  harvest, 
top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top  ;  >  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the 
fire,  iKove  the  world  upon  his  center;  that  which  is  under  the 
Poles  now,  shx)uld  be  translated  to  the  -Equinoctial!,  and  that 
which  is  under  the  torrid  Zone,  to  the  circle  Arclick  and  An- 
tarctick  another  while,   and  so.  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the 
sun;  or,  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun, 
with  his  compassing  planets  (a«  Brunus  and  Campanella  con- 
clude) 5  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one;   or  else  of  one  old 
world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  31500  miles  in  'compass,  its  dia- 
meter is  7000  from  us  to  our  antipodes;    and  what  shall  be 
comprehended  in   all  that  space }  What  is.  the  center  of  the 
earth  ?    is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotte  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  ^  Paracelsus  thinks)   with  creatures,   whose  chaos  is 
the  earth :  or  with  fayries,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according 
to  him)  are  with  nymphs^   or  as  the  ayr  with  spirits  ?   Diony- 
siodorus>   a   mathematician  in  ^  Pliny,   that  sent  a   letter  ad 
superos  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  centej  of  the  earth,  to  sig- 
nifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of 
the  same,  viz*  42000  stadiumS,  might  have  done  well  to  have 
satisfied  all  these  'doubts.     Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil 
in  his  -^neides,  Plato,  Luciari,  Dante,  and  others,  poetically 
describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  th?it  Ambrosian  college 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Infemoy  lib.  I.  cap.  47,  is 
stiff  in  thistenent :  'tis  a  corporeall  fire  and  tow,  cap.  5. 1.  2.  as 
he  ^  there  dispute's.      -Whatsoever   philosophers   write,   saith 

*  Surius,  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  md  places  appointed 
for  the  punishment  of  mens  soules,  as  at  rlecla  in  Island, 
where  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly'  seen,  ctnd  some* 
times  talk  ^ with  the  living,  God,  would  have  such  visible 
places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  thiu 
there  be  such  punishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to 

feare  God.  Krantzius  (Dan.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  94J  subscribes 
to  this  opinion  of  Surius;  so  doth  Cojerus,  cap.  12,  lih.de 
immortal,  animqs  (ouf  of  the  authority,  belike,  of  S^  Gregory, 

*  Or  plain,  as  Patrttiurs  holds,  which  Anstln,  Lactantms^  and  some  others  hdd  of 
old,  as  round  as  a  trencher.  ^  Lib.  de  Zilphis  el  Pygnusis,  they  peneCratct  he caitfa^ 
as  we  do  the  ayr.  «  Lib.  2.  c.  112.  '  Comirientar.  ad  annum  J  537. 

Quidquid  dtcunt  philosophi,  quxdam  sunt  Tartarl  ostia,  et  loca  puniendis  animis 
destinata,  ut  Hecia  mons,  &c,  ubi  mortuorum  spirltusTisttntnr,  &c*  Tolttit  Dctt^ 
'Mtart  talia  loca,  ut  4'*scant  mortalw. 
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Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much 
from  -^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Hiera,   and  those  sulphureous- 
Vulcaflian. islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent 
vulcanos  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  that 
fearfuil  mount  H^cklebirg  in  Norway,  an  esj!)eciall  argument 
to  prove  it,  ^  where  lamentalle  screeches  aud  howlingsare  con- 
iinually  heard^  uhich  strike  a  terrpur  to  the  auditors ;  fiery 
chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring  in  the  soules  of  men  in  the 
likeness  of  crowSy  and  divels  ordinarily  go  in  and  out.     Such 
another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  pyramids  in  ^gypt,  by 
Cayro,  as  well  to  confirm  this  a?  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by 
*'Korimiannus,  mirac.  mort,  lib*  !•  cap.  38.  Camerarius,  oper^ 
sue.  cap.  37.     Bredenbachius,   pereg.  ter.  sanct.  and  some 
o,thers,  where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  ari^f  about  March^  and* 
walk,  and  after  a  while  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of 
people  come  yearly  to  see  them..   But  these  and  such  like  tes- 
timonies others  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirits  5  and  they 
will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Phle^ 
gelon,  Pluto's  court,  or  that  poeticall  itfernus,  where  Ho- 
mer's soule  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c.  to  which  they 
ferryed  over  in  Charon's  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  In 
Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos  via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut, 
(jnia  nullum  amortzds  nauium  eo  loci  exposcunt,  (saith  *^Ger-» 
belius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  oe  paid.     Well  then, 
is  it  hell,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine;  Limbus  patrum,  a$ 
Gallucins  will,  and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have.made  niaps  of 
it),  ^or  Ignatius  parler?  Virgil,  sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg 
(as  Aventinus,    anno  T^^o,   relates)   by  Bonifacius  bishop  of 
Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  lield  anti^ 
pvdesy  (which  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  dyed  for),  and 
so  by  that  meanes  took  away  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted 
it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted 
that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth, 
round  as  a  trepcher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience 
more  largely  confute),  but  not   as  a  ball;  and  Jerusalem,, 
where  Christ  dyed,  the  middle  of  it;  orDelos,  as  the  fabulous 
Greeks  faigned;  because,  when  Jupiter  kt  two  eagles  loose,^ 
to  flye  from  the  worlds  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos. 
But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by, our 
latter  divines  :   Franciscu5  Ribera  fin  cap.'  14.  ApocalypsJ 
will  have  hell  a  materiall  and  local  fire  in   the  center  of  the; 
earth,  200  Italian. miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of 
tboee  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra .  • , .  ^ . .  .per  stadia  mille 

■  Ubi  rotserabiles  ejulantlum  voces  audlantur,  quae  auclitoribas  hprrortm  incu* 
tluDt    haud   vulgarem,   iSec.  ^  £x   sepulcris  apparent  mense  Martio, 

tx  nirsus  sub  terram  se  abscondunt,  ix.6.      ^j      *  J)cacript.  Grxc.  Ub.  .6.  4e  FelOp, 
'Conclave  I^natii, 

«Lk4    . 
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sexcenlUy  &c.  But  Lessius  (tib.  13*  de  moribus  divinisj  cap, 
t^)  will  have  this  local  htll  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  dia- 
meter, all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  because,  as  he  theJre 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplyed,  will  make  a 
sphear  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned 
bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square;)  which  will 
abundantly  suffice,  cum  cerium  sit,  tnquit^  facta  subductione^ 
non  futures  centies  mille  milUones  damnandorum.  But,  if  it  be 
no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thoinas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas, 
Voscius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as 
Keckerman  disputes,  System.  TheoL  for  sure  somewhere  it  is : 
xertum  est  alicubiy  etst  definiius  circulus  non  assignetur.  I 
will  end  the  controversie  in  *Austin's  words,  better  doubt  of 
'things  concealed,  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties:  where 
Abraham* s  bosom  is^  and  hell  fire,  ^vix  a  mansuetisy  a  con^ 
ientiosis  nunquam,  invenitur;  scarce  the  meek,  the  contenti* 
oas  shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  'lis  the  fountain  of 
metalsy  waters,  which  by  hrs  innate  temper  turns  ayr  into 
>9vater,  which  springs  up  in  several!  chinks,  to  moisten  the 
earths  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle 
holds)  5  or  else  these  fountaines  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by 
*  secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  arc  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold, 
as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which  they  pass;  or,  as  Peter 
Martyr  ("Ocean.  Decad.  lib.  g)  and  some  others  hold,  from 
^abundance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and 
cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the 
generation  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sul- 
phureous innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  inform  us,  which, 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earth -quakes, 
which  are  so  fircquent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan,  China,  and 
oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian^s  Menippus 
consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  philo- 
sophers i  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  mslkes  a  se- 
€und  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio, 
and  finde  out  a  true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents, 
meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  the  ground*  Whence 
proeeed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distin'^  character  (as  it 
were)  to  severall  nations  ?  Some^are  wise,  Subtil,  witty  j  others 
dull,  sad,^  and  heavy;  some  big,  some  little,  asTuUie  J«  Fatoy 

■  Melius  elubitare  dp  occultis,  quam  Jitigare  d«  incertis,  ubi  flamma  iofiemi,  Ac. 
^  See  Dr.  Raynold's  praelect.  55.  in  Apoc.  «  As  they  coroc  from  the  sea,  so  they 
return  to  the  sea  again  by  secret  passages,  as  ia  all  likelihood  thft^Caspian  sea  vcnta  il- 
scK  into  the  Euxinc  or  Ocean.  «» Seneca,  quacst.  lib.  cap.  S,  4>  6,  6»  7,  8,  9| 

JQp  II,  IS.  d*  caussia  aquarum  pcrpctuis* 
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Plato  in  TiffUBO^  Vegetius,  and  Bodiile  proves  at  large,  me^ 
thod.-vap.  5;  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civi]], 
black,  dun,  white:  is  it  from  the  ayr,  from  the  soyi,  influx 
€nce  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Africa 
breed  so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athens  owls, 
Crete  nope?  *Why  hath  Dauiis  and  Thebes  no  swallows 
(so  Pausatiias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece  ? 
^Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
^metals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place?  Why  so  many  thou- 
sand strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  ^America  alone,  as 
AcoBta  demands,  lib.  A.  cap,  36?  were  they  created  in  the 
six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noah's  Ark?  if  there,  why  are  they  not 
dispersed  and  found  in  other  eountreys  ?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he) 
hath  long  held  me  in  suspence;  no  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  ever 
heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  abd  a  cfaesnut:  and,  which  is  more,  kine, 
horses,  sheep,  &c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never 
heard  of  in  those  parts.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  the  same 
site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  perioeciy  there  should  be  such 
difference  of  soyl,  complexion,  colour,  metall,  ayr,  8cc.  The 
Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabit- 
ants about  ^  Caput  honcB  Sp6ri  are  blackemores,  and  yet  both 
alike  distant  from  the  equator:  nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the 
same  parallel  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the  straights  of 
Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John^» 
countrey  in  iBthiopia  are  duii ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar^ 
parallel  with  them,  again  black :  Manamotapa  in.Africk,  and 
SS  Thomas  isle  are  extream  hot,  both  und^  the  line,  cole  blact 
their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in 
colour,  very  tenjperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  ele- 
vated. Moscoj  in  53  decrees  of  latitude,  extream  cold,  as  those 
northern  eountreys  usually  are,  having  one  perpetuall  hard  frost 
all  winter  long:  and  in  52  deg«  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and 
suow  all  summer,  as  in  Button's  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits;  and  yet 
« England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain^  Italy,  or 

*  In  lis  Qtib  pHllos  hlrutidmes  excludunt,  i^equc,  &c  i^Th.  Ravennas,  lib. 

de  vit.  hom.  ptorog.  ca.  ult.  *  At  Quito  in  Peru,  plus  aurl  quam  terne  fo*^ 

ditur  in  auhfodinii*.  '  Ad  Caput  bonac  Sp«i  incolse  sunt  nig^nimV.     Si  so{ 

caussa,  cur  non  Hispani  et  Itali  eque  nigri,  in  eSdem  latitudiiie,  2  que  distanies  ab 
^quatore,  hi  ad  AusCrum,,  iUi.  ad  Boream  ?  qui  sub  Presbytero  Jovian,  habitant 
'fiubfusci  -sunt,  in  Zeilan  et  Malaf>ar  nigri,  asque  distantes  ab  i£quatore,  eodemquc 
cocli  parallclo :  sed  hoc  magis  mirari  qois  possit,  in  tota  America  tin squamnigro* 
inveniri,  prxter  paucos  in  loco  Quareno  illis  diAo :  quae  hujas  colons,  caussr 
cfficiens,  caelive  an  terrae  qualitas,  an  soli  proprietas,  aut  ipsorum  hominum  innate, 
ratio,  aut  omnia  ?  Ortelius,  in  Africa,  Theat.  *  Regio  quocunque  anni  ten>« 

pore  temperatissima.  Ortej*  Multas  Gallis  et  Italias  regioa<:S|  mojlx  tcpor^  et  be* 
jftigni  qua^am  teaiperie,  prorsos  antecelllL  Jovius> 
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France.  Is  it  the  sea  that  causetb  thrs  difFeren'ce,  and  theayr  that 
conies  from  it  ?  Why  then  is  ^Ister  so  cold  near  the  Eiixine, 
Pontus,  Biihynia.,  and  all  Thrace  ?  frigidas  regiones  Maginu* 
calls  them;  and  yet  ihpir  latitude  is  but  42,  which  should  be 
hot.  ^Quevira,  or  Nova  Albioii  in  America^  bordering  on  the 
sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  tbat  our  *=  Englishmen  could  hardly 
endure  it.  At  Noreniberga,  in  45  lat.  all  the  seals  frozen 
ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours.  New  ^Eng- 
land, and  the  island  of  CambrialLColchos,  which  that  nobfe 
gentleman  M^  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in  his 

^  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in 
France;  and  yet  tlieir  winter  begins  not  till  January^  their 
spring  till  May  ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
loger :  is  this  from  the  easterly  windes,  or  nielting  of  ice  and 
snov/  dissolved  within  the  circle  arctick ;  or  that  theayr,  being 
thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm  by  the  sim  beames,  and,  once 
heated,  like  an  oven,  will  keep  it  self  from  cold  ?  Our  climes 
breed  lice:  ** Hungary  and  Ireland  male  auiiunt  in  this  kinde; 
come  ta  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  ayr  they  are  in- 

/  ^tantly  consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  aimost,  saith 
jDrtelius.  Egypt  is  watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea;  and 
'  yet  there  it  seldome  or  never  rains ;  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the 
same  nature,  yeelds  not  a  cloud  ;  and  yet  our  island's  ever  drop- 
ping and  inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantick  ocean  is  still  sub- 
ject to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mart  pacificoy  seldome  or' 
never  any.  Is  it  from  topick  stars,  apertio  poriarum,  in  the 
dodecatemories  or  constellations,  the  moons  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  windes,  or  dissolving  ayr,  or  thick  ayr, 
which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Bodine  relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadour,  that,  coming  from 
^Lisbon  to  ^Dantzick  in  Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there 
than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Ga/cia  de  Sylva,  l6gat  to 
Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619>  in 
his  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater 
cold  in  Spahan,  whose  lat.  is  31  dejj.  than  ever  he  felt  in 
Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe,  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our  pre- 
decessours  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  travelers 
found  to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and 
moistening  showrs,  the  ^rise  and  cooling  blasts  in  gome  parts, 
as  8  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chili 
is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  plac^^s  that  ever  the  sun  shined 
on,  Olymptis  terrcBj  an  heaven  on  earth :  how  incomparably  do 

■  I.at.  45.  Danuhii,  *Qucvira,  lat.  '40.  «  In  Sir  Fra.  Drake's  voyagt. 

*  Lansiuijorat.  contra  Hungsros.  «  Lisbon,  lat.  3S.  ^  Dantzick,  lat  M. 

»De  nat.  novi  orbis,lib.  1,  cap.  9.  Suavissimus  omnium  locus,  &c,* 
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some  extol!  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispaniat,  Peru,  Brasile,  &c  ?  in 
some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  stiff  in 
the  same  hlitude.  Many  times  we  finde  great  diversity  of  ayr 
in  the  same  *countrey,bv  reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills,  or  d^^ks, 
want  of  water,  nature  of  soyi,  and  the  like;  as,  in  Spain,  Arra- 
gon  is  aspera  et  sicca^  harsh'  and  evill  inhabited;  Estramadura 
IS  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extream  hot  by  reason  of  his 
plains,  Andaliisia  another  paradise,  Valence  a  most  pleasant 
ayr,  and  continually  green  ;  so  is  it  about  ^'Grarfado,  on  the 
one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual!  snow  to  be  seen 
all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the 
Al^pes  a^e  three  quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who 
knows  not?  That  Tenariffa  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extream  hot 
at  the  bottom  ;  Mons  Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Palaestinaj 
with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores  fidosnivibus^  '^Tacituf 
calls  them,  and  Radzivilius  fepist.  ^.foL  QJJ  yeelds  it  to  be  far 
hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy  ;  'tis  true ;  but  they  are 
highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold, 

^ob  paucam  solarium  radiornpi  refr actionem^  as  Serrarius  an- 
swers, com,  in  3.  cap,  Josua^  qucest.  5.  Abulensis,  qurest.  37. 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  kings  palace  in  Escuriall,  the 
ayr  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes 
from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sierra  die  Cadarama  hard  Ijy^ 
when  as  in  Toledo  il  is  very  hot :  so  in  all .  other  countreys. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  theii^ 
nearnefg  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region:  but  this  diversity  of  ayr, 
jn  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can 

,  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
which  is  so  familiar  with  us.  With  Indians,  every  where, 
the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  verlicall  stars,  the  same  ir- 
radiations of  planets,  aspects  alike,- the  same  nearness  of  seas, 
the  samesuperficies,  the  same  soy  I,  or  not  much  different.  Under 
the  iEqus^tor  it  self,  atnongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  afi 
Herrera,  Laet,  and  ^  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabiUs  et 
inopinata  varietas^  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merito  exer» 
ceat  ijigeniay  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  finde  out  the  true 
cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place, 
saith  ^Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- 
Plate,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  samcsaltitude,  moun- 
tainous alike,  extream  cold  ;  extream  hot  in  Brasile.  &c.  hio 
egOj  saitb  Acosta,  pkilosophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam 
vehemenier  irrisiy  eurrtj  &c,  when  the  sun  comes  nearest  to 

.  "The  same  variety  of  weather  Lod.  Guicciaroine  observes  betwix^  Lie;^e  and 
Aix  not  far  distant,  descript.  Belg.  t*  Magin.  Quadus.  *  Hisi.  lib.  5. 

'Lib.  11.  cap.  7.  'Lib.  %  cap.  9.     Cur  Potosact  Plata,  urbes  iu  tain  leiiui 

iHiervallo,  utraaue  moatOMi  &c. 
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theniy  they  havT  great  tettipests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning, 
great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  fowlest  weather;  when  the 
sun  is  verticall,  iheir  rivers  over-flow,  the  morning  faire  and 
hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :   all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
How  comes  it  to  pass?  Scaliger  fpoiticeSy  1,3.  c.\Qj  discourseth 
thus  of  this  subject.     How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  teme^ 
raria  siderum  disposiii  ,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epi- 
curus will,ybr/w?7a,  or  accidental!  ?  Why  are  some  biff,  some 
little?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  set  so  much  out  of  order?  In  all  other  things.  Nature 
is  equall,  proportionable,  and  constant;  ih^x^ht  justcB dimen^ 
stones  J  et  prudens  partUnn  disposition  as  in  the  fabrick  of  man, 
his  eys,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent ;  cur  non 
idem  coeloy  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo?  Why  are  the  heavens 
80  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibus,  neque  paribus  iniervallisf 
whence  is  this  diflerence?   Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  la-' 
corum  Geni'osy  to  make  diversitie  of  countreys,  soyls,  manners, 
customes,  characters'and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum 
vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sideia  disirakant  ad  perniciem  ; 
and  so  by  this  meanes^2/z;20  vel  monle  distincti  sunt  dissimileSf 
the  same  places  almost  shaH  be  distinguished  in  manners.    But 
this  reason  is  weak,  and  most  unsufiicient.     The  fixed  stars  are 
,  removed,  since  Ptolomy's  time,  26  deg.  from  the  first  of  Aries; 
and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies,  so  should 
countreys  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.     But  this 
we  perceive  not;  as  inTullie'stime^  with  us  in  Britain^  ccelum 
visufoedum,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes,  &c.  'tis  so 
still.     Wherefore  Bodine  (Tkeat.nat.  lib.  9.J  and  some  others 
will  have  all  the^e  alterations  and  efiects  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  genii, .  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
heerjn  severall  places;  they  cause  storms,  thunder^  lightning, 
earthquakes,  mines,  tempests,  great  windes^  floods,  &c.    The 
philosophers  of  Qoimbra  will  refei'r  this  diversity  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  empyrean  heaven  :  for  some  say  the  eoccentridty 
of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolomy/s  time; 
the  vertue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed;  ^mee  grow 
less,  &c.    There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens, 
new  stars,  palantia  sideray  comets,  clouds,  (call  them  what 
you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrito  planets, 
lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come;  and  go,  rise 
higher  and  lower,  hide  and  shew  themselves  amongst  the  $xed 
stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at 
set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  off,  together,  asunder;  as 
he  that  playes  upon  a  sagbut,  by  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alteit 

*  Tjttr»  t&alios  homines  nunc  educati  alqiie  pusiUoi, 
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his'tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  "Stations  and  places,  though 
to  usf  undiscerned  ;  and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they 
conceive)  divers  alterations.     Cla'vius  conjectures  otherwise  : 
but  they  be  but  conjectures.    About  Damascus  in  CoelerSyria 
is  a  *  paradise^  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters ;  in  pmmptm 
caussa  est ;  and  the  desarts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes, 
rolling  seas  of  sands,   and   dry  monntarns ;  quod  inaquosaj 
(saith  Adricomius)  monies  halens  asperosy  sarosos,  prcecipiies, 
horroris  et  mortis  5pmemp/*^5e/^7"e72f^5y  uninhabitable  there- 
fore of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants  and 
fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  bf?  n 
manured  ;  'tis  evident.     Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lyes  all 
along  to  the  north.     But  why  should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or 
there  never  rain?  Why  shourd  those  ^Etesian  aud north-east- 
ern windes  blow  contitiually  and  constantly  so  longtogcther,  in 
some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog  dayes  only: 
here  perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showrs  ;  here  foggy 
mists,  there  apleasantayr;  here  ^  terrible  thunder  and  lightning 
at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  year,  there  open  in 
the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite 
is  lo  be  founds  Sometimes  (as  in  **  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of 
the  mountains  it  is  hot,  on  ib^  other  cold,  here  snow,  there 
winde,  with  infinite  such.    Fromundus,  in  his  Meteors,  will 
excuse  or  salve  aTI  this  by  the  suns  motion  :  but  when  there  is 
6uch  diversity  to  such  as  perioeci^  or  very  near  site,  how  can 
Ihat  position  hold  ?  ' 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors?  that  it 
should  rain  *  stones,  frogs^  mice,  &c.  rat§,  which  they  call 
lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  ebserved  (as  ^Munster 
writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fae- 
cnlent  showrs,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
.green.  ' JLiCO  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts ;  about  Fez  in  Bar- 
Bary  there  be  infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon  a  suddain:  so 
at  Aries  in  France,  1553,  the  like  happened  oy  the  same  mis- 
chiefe ;  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured ;  magnd  incola- 
rum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (as  Valleriola,  obder.  m^d. 
lib*  I.  ohser^  K  relates)  ca?/ttm  suhito  olmmhrabnntj  &^c.  he 
conclttdes,  sit  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot 
imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and 
fiuch  creatures^  cam>  wood,  stones,  wormes,  wooll,  blood,  &e. 

•  Niv.  1,  1.  c.  6.  ^  ^Strabo.  •  As  under  the  acquator  in  many  parts, 

showrs  here  h  such  a  time,  windes  at  such  a  time,  the  brisq  they  call  it,  **  Fi  rd. 

Oortesius,.lib.  Novus  orbis  imcript.  *  Lapidatumest.  Li  vie.  ^  Cosmog. 

lib.  4.  ca.  22.    Hae  tetnpestatibus  decidunt  e  nubibus  fafculentis^  depasctmturqf^e 
snore  locufttarum  omnija  virentia.  eHort.  GeniaL    An  a  terra  sursum  ra^ii^nt^r 

J9,  solo,  itcnimc^ive  cum  pluviis  pr^ccipitantur?  ^^p  * 
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Jifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sun  beames,  as  "Para- 
celsus the  physitian  disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showrs, 
or  there  ingendred  ?  ^ComeliusGemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they 
are  there  conceived  by.  cclestiall  influences  :  others  suppose 
they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  .of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  ihe  avr ;  to  whom 
Bodine  Clih.  2.  Theat*  Nat.)  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in 
generall,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus Tclc- 
sios,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes 
assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so 
•expert,  that  they  can  aher  elements,  and  separate  at  their  plea- 
sure, make  perpetuall- motions,  not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Pere-^ 
grinus,  by  some  raagneticall  vertue,  but  bj^  mixture  of  elements; 
imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  gene- 
ration, and  what  not?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take 
upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  clouds,  fijgs, 
^vapours,  arise  higher  thaii  50  or  80  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to 
be  purer  ayr  or  element  of  fire:  which  ''Cirdan,  'Tyeho, 
and  ^  John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many 
other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as 
Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us  50  and  "60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth:  and  as  Peter  Nonius. will  have  it,  the 
ayr  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  bctvsjixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it?  to  what  use  serves  it?  is  it  full  of  spi- 
rits which  inhabit  it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and*  Platonists  hold, 
the  higher  the  more  noble,  '^full  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vacuum  to 
no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  betwjxt Tycho  Brahe  and 
Christopher  RotmaudheLantsgrave  of  Hassia's  mathematician, 
in.  their  Astronomicall  £pisiles,  whether  it  be  the  same  dm- 
pJianum,  cleerness,  matter  of  ayr  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct 
essences?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus, 
with  many  other  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same,  and 
one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the.  higher  still,  the^purer 
it  is,  and  more  subtil;  as  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top 
of  some  hills  in  ^America;  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly 
for  want  of  thicker  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  hearty  Acosta  (h  3, 
c^  9J  calls  this  mountain  Periacaeca  in  Peru :  it  makes  men  cast 
and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes 
do  in  the  desarts  of  Chili  for  500  miles  together^  and,  for  extra- 

*  Tarn  ominosus  provcntus  In  naturales  caussas  referrt  vix  potest.  ^Cosiiiog. 

c.  6.  *  Cardan  saiih  vapours  rise  288  miles  from  the  earth ;  Eratosthenes  48 

miles.  '  De  subtil    1.   2.  "In  progymnas.  '  Praefat.  ad   Euclid^ 

Catop,  f  Manucodiatae,  birds  that  live  continually  in  the  ayr,  and  are  never  seen 

on  ground  but  dead.    See  yiysse  Aldrovand.  Qraithol.  Seal,  e^cerc,  cap.  %^ 
*  X-aet.  dcscript.  Am^r, 
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mity  of  cold,  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have 
two  distinct  matters  of  heaven  and  ayr ;  but  to  say  truth, 
with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self  same 
opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  impeneti^ble,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent, 
of  a  quinta  essentia^  *  but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the 
ayr  it  self  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the 
ayr,  fishes  in  the  sea.  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets, 
and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stiflv 
oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the 
aeriall  region,  of  an  hot;  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consum- 
ed; but,  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democri^us  held  of  old,  of  a  ce- 
lestiall  matter :  andas^Tycho,  '^Bclisaeus  Rceslin,  Thaddeu* 
Haggesius,  Pena,  Rolman,  Fracaslorius,  demonstrate  by  their 
progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (Which 
interfere  and  cut  one  anothers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,'  as  ^,  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  -Kepler 
confirms  by  his  own  and  Tycho's  accurate  observations,  comes 

-  nearer  the  earth  than  the  0,  and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Ju- 
piter's orb)  and  ^other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon: 
exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element' of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  watry  movers,  those  heavens,  I  mean,  above  the  firma- 
ment, which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patritius,  and  many 
of  the  fathers,  affirm;  those- monstrous  orbs  of  eccentricks, 
>nd  eccentre  epicycles  deserentes;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy, 
Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many 
of  their  associates  stifly  maintain  to  be  reall  orbs,  excentrick, 
concentrick,  circles  aequarit,  &c.  are  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  shouW  be  so  many  cir- 
cles, like  subordinate  wrheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  faign,  add  and  substract  at  their  pleasure?  ^  Ma- 
ginus makes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and 
circles,  atid  all  tod  little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances  : 
Fracastorius,  72.homocentricks:  Tycho  Brahc,  Nicholas  Ras- 
merus,  Helisaeus  Rceslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 

-  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  admit  of  sequators,  tropicks,  colures,  cir- 
^Jes,  arctick  and  antarctick,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ra- 
dius think  them  al|  tinnecessary)  they  will  have  them  supposed 

■'Epist.  lib.  1.  p.  83.     Kx  quibus  constat  nee  dlversa  aSris  et  setheris  diaphana  • 
^sse,  nee , ref rac^iones  aliunde  quam  a  crasso  aere  caussari.-^Non  dura  aut  inipervi), 
sed  liqui^a,  subtllis,  motuique  planctarum  facile  cedeiis.  •»  In  Progymn. 

lib.  2,  exeiRplis  quinque.  '=In  Theoria  nova  Met.  coelestium,  1578.         ^Kpit. 

Astron.  lib.  4.  «  Multa  sane  hinc  consequuntur  absurda,  ct  si   nihil  aliud, 

totcotnetae  in  aethcrfe  animadversi,  qui  nullius  orbis  ductum  comitantur,  id  ipsuijt 
jitiflicienter  refellunt.     Tycho,  astr.  cpist.  pag.  107.         '  la  Theoricls  planetaruiQ| 
,  ^Kp  ^bove  the  firo^xRcnt,  which  all  wise  men  reject, 
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only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  faigncd,  I  know  not 
how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  iu  epicycles,  &c.  to  cal- 
culate  and  expressi  the  moons  mption  :  but,  when  all  is  done, 
as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard, 
impenetrable,  subtil,  transparent,  &c.  or  making  niasick,  as 
Pvtbaeoras  maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constaniine  of  late, 
but  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrablc^as  these  men  deliver,  and 
no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  this  aeriall  progress,  to  make 
wings,  and  fly  up;  ^which  that  Turk,  in  Busbequ,iu8,»niade  hi$ 
fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would  perforro, 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or 
other  finde  out :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's 
glass,    or    Icafomenippus   wings  in   Lucian,  command  the 
sphears  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  ih'eai :  whe- 
ther there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  aethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  i572,   that  ia 
Cygno  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius  1604,  and  mai^y  like,  which 
by  no  meanes  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  (in 
his  pbysicall  disputation  with  Galileus,  de phcenomenis  in  orbe 
LuncBy  cap.  gj  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  al  iniliOf 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times;  and,  as  ^Helisaeus  Roesliii 
contends,  have  poles,  axeltrees,   circles  of  their  own,  and 
regular  motions.     For  non  pereunif  sed  miTmuniur  et  Jiipa- 
rtf;2/,;*'Blancanus  holds;  they  come  ai;id  go  by  fits,  casting 
their  tails  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning  glass 
'  projects  the  sun  beames  from  it ;  though  not  alwayes'  neither : 
for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Venus,  as  Tycho 
observes ;  and,  as  ""  Helisiasus  Roeslin  of  $ome  others,  from  the 
moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stuporem  astronomo* 
rum  ;  cum  miiltis  aliis  in  coelo  miraculis,  all  which  argue, 
vf'iih  those  iMcdicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that 
the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure  and  open,  io 
which  the  planets  move  certis  legibus  uc  metis.    Examine 
likewise,  an  coeltim  sit  cohratum  ?    Whether  the  stars  be  of 
that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 
"^ number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.Bayerus;  or,  as  some  Rabbins, 
89000  myriades;  or,  as  Galifeo  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infi- 
nite, and  that  via  lactea,  a  confiised  light  of  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nails  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those 
12000  isles  of  the  Maldives,  in'  the  Indie  ocean?    whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphear  be  18  times  bi^r 

•  Theor,  nova,  coelest.    Meteor.  *  Lib.  de  Fabri^&  mundl.  •  LiH.  4« 

CometK.  '  An  sit  crux  ct  nubecula  io  c«li9  ad  Polum  Antarticuin,  ^uod  cs 

Corsalio  rtfcrt  Patritiu*.  ' 
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than  the  earth ;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates^  14000  semidiameters 
distant  from  it  ?  Wf  hether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as 
Aristotle  delivers ;  or  so  many  fiabitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ? 
whether  ihcy  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or  give 
light  round,  as  Patrituis  discourseth  ?  An  <Bque  distent  a  centre 
fhundiP  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence;  and  that  light  be 
a  substance  dr  an  accident?  whether  they  be  hot  by  them- 
selves, or  by  accident  cause  heat?  whether  there  be  such  a 
precession  of  the  aequinoxed,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the 
eighth  sphcar  move  ?   An  bene  philasoplientur  R.  Bacon,  at 
J.   Dee,  Aphorism,  de  multiplicaiione  specierum  ?  Whetjiet 
there  be  any   such  images  ascendii^  with  each  degree  of  the 
Zodiack  in  the  east,   as  AKacensis  faigns  ?    An  aqua  super 
ccelum  P  as   Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline 
*watry  heaven,  which  is  •* certainly  to  be  understood  ot  that  in 
the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at  Noah's  flood  the  water 
came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeares  falling 
down  to  us,  as  ^some  calculate.     Besides,  an  terra  sit  ani^ 
mata?  which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus^ 
Hermes,  Averroes,  fropfi  which  all  other  soutes  of  men,  beasts^ 
divels^  plants,  fishfs,   &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again, 
after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timaus,  Plotinus  in  bis 
Enneades,   more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 
and  Bennius,  l^lato's   Commentators)    ias   all   philosophicalt 
matter,  i?i  ma  f  mam  prim  am.     Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some 
other  neotericks  have  in  part  revived  this  opinion:  and  that 
every  star  in   heaven  hath  a  soule,  angel,  or  intelligence  to 
animate  or  nvove  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies, 
as  nuiuers  of  less  moment,   and  exainine  that  main  paradox, 
of  the   earths  motion,   now  so  much   in*  question ;    Aris« 
tarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  o{  old,  Democritus, 
and  many  of  their  schollars.    Did.lcus  AstuniCa,  Anthony  Fas* 
earinus  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have 
Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  Q.  ver,  6.     Qui  commovei  , 
terrain  d*j  loco  suOy  &^c.  and  that  this  one  place  of  Scripture 
makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,   than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.  Howsoever, 
it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  asupposi* 
tion,  as  he  confesseth  himself  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest  by  **Calcagninus,  Tele- 
sius,   Kepler,  Rotman,    Gilbert,   Digges,   Galileus,  Campa-* 
nella,  and  especially   by  ^Lansbergius,   nalurce,  raiioni,  ^ 

•  Gilbertus  Origanus.  *'Scc  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigli's history,  in 

2anch.  ad  Casmaa.  «Vid.   Fromundum,  de  Kfcteoris,  lib.  5.   artic^  5.  ct 

Lansbergiuna.  ^  JPecuJiari  libeilo.  *  Coquucat*  i&  motum  tcrrs  Middi«» 

bergi,  16S0.  4. 
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verilaii  consentaneum^  by  Origauus,  and  some  *  others  of  his 
followers.  For,  if  the  earth  be  the  center  of  the  world,  stand 
•  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is, 
which  they  call  inordtndtam  coeli  dtspositionem^  though  stifly 
inaintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolomaeus,  and  their  adherents,  qttis 
ille  furor  P  &:c-  what  fury  is  that,  saith  ^  D^  Gilbert,  satis 
nnimose,  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens  about 
with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  hours,  when  as 
every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  aequator,  must 
tieeas  move  (so  *=Claviu8  calculates)  176660  in  one  246'**  part 
of  an  hour :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  go  seaven  times 
about  the  earth,  whHest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria^  if  it 
keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an 
hour  5  which  is  stipra  humanam  cogitationeiUy  beyond 
human  conceit :  Ocyor  et  jamloy  et  t^entos  cequante  sagiitd* 
A  man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a 
day,  in  2904  yeares,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  hours ;  or 
8o  much  in  203  yeares,  as  the  sard  firmament  in  one  minute; 
quod  incredibile  videtur :  and  the  ^pole  star,  which  to  our 
thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  ^oeth  a  bigger  cir- 
cuit than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20000  seraiciianrieters 
of  the  earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as 
Tycho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impossibilities,  they 
ascribe  a  triple  notion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immoveable  in 
the  center  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  center  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  9  and  9,  beneath  b,  V,  cT,  (or,,  as  ^Origanus 
and  others  will,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  probable)  a  single 
motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand 
yeares^  and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  yeares  absolves  his 
^le  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  ^c.  and 
so  salve  all  apparences  better  than  any  way  whatsoever; 
calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  hngum  or  latum^  direct, 
stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles, 
intricate  eccentncks,  &c.  rectms  commodiusque  per  unicum 
motum  terrce^  saith  Lansbergius,  fnuch  more  certain  than  by 
those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tabks,  which  are  grounded  from 
those  other  suppositions.  And  Uis  true,  they  say,  according  to 
optick  principles,  the  visible  apparences  of  the  planets  do  so 
indeed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs,  and  come  tieerest  to 
inathematicall  observations,  and  precedent  calculations;  there 
is  no  repugnancy  to  pbysicall  axiomes^  because  no  penetration 

•    •  Peculiari  libello.  »See  M.  Carpenter's  Geogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campanella  tt 

vCriganus  pr«f.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  places  are  answered.  «  De  Magnetc 

Comment,  in  2.  cap.  sphacr.  To.  dc  Sacr.  Boee,  '  Dist.  S.  gr,  I.  a  Pol«^ 

•Jr»t.  £phc».  .     .  .  ' 
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of  orbs  :  but  then,  between  tbe  sphear  af  Saturn  and  the  fir* 
.  n^amentj  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  ""space  or  distance 
(7000000  semidianieters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void 
of  stars:   and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the 
stars,  enlarge  tht?ir  circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections 
of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  thaW  alte- 
ration of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several!  places  or  latitude  of 
cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the 
ilrmament,^  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  pz£72r/z/m  indivisibile^ 
and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it 
is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as 
absurd,  a^  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that 
of  the  Suns  swift  motion  of  heavens.     But  hoc  posito^  to  grant 
this  their  lenent  of  the  earths  motion  ;  if  the  earth  move,  it 
is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other 
planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the 
.earth:  but  shine  she  doth,   as  Galileo,  ^Kepler,  and  others 
prove^  and  then,  per  consequensy  the  rest  of  the  planets  are 
inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon ;  which  he  grants,  in  his  disserta- 
tion with  Galileo's  Nuncius  Sidereus,  ^that  there  he  Joviall 
and  Saturnine  inhabitants^  Sec.  and  those  severall  planets  have 
their  severall  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as 
Galileus  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses ;  ^^four  about  Jupiter, 
two  about  Saturn   (though   Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius 
Xiicetus,   and  Jul.  Caesar  I c  Galla  cavill   at   it)  :  yet  Kepler, 
the  emperours  mathematician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience, 
that  he  saw  as  much  by  the   same  help,  and  more  about 
Mars,   Venus;  and   the  rest  they   hope  Jto  finde  out,   pcr- 
adventure  even  ainongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and 
-Erutius  have  already  averred.     Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they 
\q  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  sun^  the  com- 
mon center  of  the  world  alike  :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green 
children,  which  ®Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell 
from  heaven,  came  from  thence  ;  and  that  famous  stone  that 
fell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotle's  time,  olymp.  84,  anno  iertio^ 
ad  Capuce  Fluenta^  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others>  or  An- 

*  Which  may  be  full  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  us  unseen,  as  tho^e  about  Jupiter, 
Sec,  *>  Luna  circumterrestris  planina  quum  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  lun4 

viventes  creatuns;  et  singulis  planetarum  globis  sui  serviunt  circulatores,  ex  qua 
consideratione ;  de  eofum  ii^colis  $umm<l  prdbabilitateconcludimus,  quod  et  Tychoni 
Braheo,  e  soli  consideratione  vastitatis  eorum,  visum  fuit.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun. 
sid.  f-  29  «Temperare  non  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  hoc  moneamj  vcri 

non  absimile,  non  tarn  in  Luna,  sed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  reliquis  planetis  incolas  esse. 
Kepi.  fo.  26.  Si  non  sint  accolae  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admirandam  hanc 
varietatem  oculis,  cui  bono  quatuor  illi  planetac  Jovem  circumcursitant  ?  ^  Some 

bf  those  above  Jupiter  I  have  seen  myself  by  Uie  help  of  «  glass  8  foot  long*   * 
f  Rerum  Angl.  1.  1.  c.  27«  de  viridibus  pueris. 
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cile  or  bnclder  in  Numa*s  time,  recorded  by  Fcstus.    We  may 
•  likewise  insert  with  Campanc  lla  ^nd  Brunas,  that  which  Py- 
thagbrasy  Aristarchus  Saiiiius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus, 
Democritus,  Leucippus,  tnainiained  in  their  ages,  there  be 
•  infinite  worlds^  and  infinite  earths  or  systemes,  in  injimto 
iBtkerej  which  *^Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenents,  because 
iniRnite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some 
stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  defend  ;  speiahundus 
expecto  innumerab ilium  mundorum  in  ceternitate  perambu^ 
lutionem^  &c.      (Nic.   Hill  Londinensis,  philos,   Epicur.J 
For  if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as 
these  Copernicall  gyants  will  have  it,  infinitum^  avt  infinilo 
proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  in- 
finite in  e^teift,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower, 
some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asund«r,  and  those 
so  huge  and  great;  insomuch,  that,  if,  the  whole  sphear.of 
Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,   iotum  aggregatum  (as 
Fromundus  of  Lovain  in  his  tract  de  immohilitate  terrce  ar- 
^es)  evehatur  inter  Stellas^  videri  a  nobis  non  poterit,  tarn 
tmmanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et  ^fixas ;  sed  inslar 
ptmctif  &c.     If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible 
m  the  firmament  to  be  so  many  suris,  with  particular  fixt 
centers;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun 
hath  hia  dancing  still  round  him  ?  which  cardinal!  Cusanus, 
Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others,  have  held,  and  some 
'Still  maintain.     Animce  Aristotelismo  inmUritcB^  et  minutis 
speculationibus  assti£tce^  secusforsan^  &c.  Though  they  seem 
dose  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  sb  per  consequens, 
there  are  infinite  habitable  worlds:  what  hinders?  Why  should 
pot  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects  ?  as 
Nic.  Hill  (Democrit.  philos.)  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will 
by  no  meanes  admit  of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed 
stars  should  be  so  many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets; 
yet  the  said  *^  Kepler,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  in  his  Perspec- 
tives, Lunar  Geography,  **e/  Somnio  stio^  Dissc7t(it.  cum  nuni^. 
sider^  seem   in  part  to  agree  with  this,   and   partly  to  con- 
tradict.    For  the  planets^  he  yeelds  them  to   be  mhabited; 
he  doubts  of  the  stars :  and  so  doth  Tycho  in  his  Astrono«» 
mtcall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vasti^y  and  great*  * 
ness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never 
beleeve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use, 

*  Inftniti  a\\\  mundi,  ve),  ut  Brunus,  tcrrae,  huic  nostne  ainulct.     ^  ^  Libi* 

Coot,  philoi.  cap,  29.  «  Kepler,-fol.  8.  dis«crt.  Quid  itnpedk quiiM: 

«  hit  ivkiis,  plures  «Uot  mundos  detegcodM,  vel  (ut  Democrito  «larait\  u 
*Ufit  •omaium  Kepleri,  edit.  U5^,  ^ 
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than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earthy  a  point, 
insensible,  in  respect  of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  di^ell  in^ 
these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  ^  if  they  be  inhabited? 
rationall  creatures?  as  Kepler  demands;  or  have  they  soules  to 
be  saved?  or  dd  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than, 
toe  do  ?  are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world  ?  and  how  are  all. 
things  made  for  man  ?  Difficile  est  nudum  hunc  expedire^  co 
quod  nondum  omnia^  quce  hue  pertinent^  exploraia  habemus: 
nis  hard  to  determiii ;  this  only  be  proves,  that  we  are  iq 
prcBcipuo  mundi  sinuy  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  neerest 
ihe  hrait  of  the  sun.  ^Thomas  CampancUa,  a  Calabriaii 
xuonke,  (In  hi^  secund  book  de  sensu  remm^  cap,  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  cert^iinly  sup- 
poseth,  but  with  what  kinde  of  creatures,  he  cannot  say  ;  he 
labours  to  prove  it  by  all  meanes  :  and  that  th/erc  are  infinite 
worlds,  having  made  an  apology  for  Galilcus,  and  dedicates 
this  tenent  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak^ 
mutteir,  and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  '  Marinus  Marce- 
nus  complains)  that  our  modern  divines  are  too  severe  and 
rigid  gainst  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not 
admittmg  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in 
suppressmg  their  labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them 
to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition^ 
and  for  their  profits  sake*  As  for  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum  vulgif  and 
if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpipeted,  not  at  all 
against  it:  and  asOtho  Gasman  (AstroL  cap.  1.  past*  \J  notes^ 
many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrias,  Proclus,.  Simpliciiia, 
and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind  et  estate  venerandiy 
Mosis  Genesiu  mundanam  popularis  fiesciq  ctijus  ruditatis^ 

^uiB  honge  absit  a  vera  pkihsophorum  eruditioney  insimulani: 
vt  Moaes  makes  mentiQn  but  of  two  planets,  o  and  C ».  no 
4  elements,  &c.  Read  more  in  him,  in  ^  Grossius  and 
Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  msolent  and  bold 
attempts,  prodigiops  paradoxes,  inferences  n^ust  needs  follow, 
ifitcMice  be  granted,  which  BoUuaq,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Digr 
ges,  Origanas, -Galileus,  and  others  maintain  of  th^eaiths 
motion,  that  'tia  a  planet,  and  &hinea  as  the-  jfopon  doih, 

*  Quid  igitur  inquiet,  |i  slnt  in  ccelo  plures  globi^  simites  nostrae  Ullurls?  an 
cum  illis  certabimtis,  quts  melioifem  niiindi  pla^m  teneat  ?  Si  nobiliores  illorum 
^lobi,  DOS  non  summ  creaturarutn  rationalium  nobilissimi :  quomodo  igitur  omnia 
propter  homioem  ?  quomodo  Dos  doiBii\l6perum  Dei  ?  Kepler,  fol.  99.  ^  Franco* 
Ibit.  quarto,  1620«  ibid.  40.  1622.  <  Prxfat.  in  Comment  in  Genesin.  Modo 

•indent  tbeologoft  summa  ignoratione  versari,  veras  &cientias  admittere  Dotle,  et 
tyrannidem  exciceie,  ut  eos  faUis  dogmatibus,  luperftitioDibus,  et  religione  catholi- 
ci  detineant*  ^  Theat.  Biblico. 
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which  contains  in  it  "^lotli  land  and  sea  as  the  moon  doth: 
for  so  they  finde  by  their  glasses  that  mdculce  in  facie  Luncpf 
the  Irighter  parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,  which  Thales, 
Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly  taught;  and  manifestly 
discern  hills  and  dales^  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and'beleeve  Galileo's  observations.  But  to  avoid 
these  paradoxes  of  the  earths  motion  (which  the  church  of 
Bome  hath  lately  **  condemned  as  hereticall,  as  appears  by 
Bladcanus  and  Fromundus  writings),  our  latter  mathematicians 
Jiave  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred  f  and,  to  salve  all 
appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses, 
and  fabricated  new  systemes  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own 
Daedalean  heads.  Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still, 
as  before;  and,  to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentricks  and 
epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  ap- 
pearances, Nicholas  Raraerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  world,  but  moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphear  imniove- 
able,  the  five  upper  planets  to  move  above  the  sun,  the  sun  and 
moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs,  Tycho  Brahe  puts 
the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable,  the 
rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the 
ayr,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that 
vertue  ^hich  God  hath  given  them.  ''Helisjsus  Roeslin  cen- 
sureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terra: 
motu,  •  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  de- 
monstrated with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius 
Caesius  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphear).  <* The  said  Johannes  Lans- 
berffius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the 
cavills  and  calumiiies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti-A^i^tarchus, 
Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  BarthoHnus  :  Fromundus^  1634, 
hath  written  against  him  again,  J <  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c, 
(sound  drums  and  trumpets)  wbilest  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures 
'all,  and  Ptolomaeus  himself  as  unsufficient:  one  ofends  against 
naturall  philosophy,  anothef  against  optick  principles,  a  third 
against  mathematrcall,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall  ob- 
servations:  one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Saturn's  orb  and 
the  eighth  sphear,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypo- 
thesis he  makes  the  earth,  as  before,  the  universall  center,  the 
^h  to  the  five  upper  planets ;  to  the  eighth  sphear  be  ascribes 
diumall  motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the$eaven  planets^ 
ivbich  hath  been  formerly  exploded  ;  and  so,    , 

(Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia^  in  contraria  currnnt) 

*  His  arguments  plane  satisfecisti ;  do  maculas  in  lunl  esse  maria ;  do  lucidas 
jpartes  esse  tclirram.  Kepler,  fol  16,  ^Anao  161^.  •  Ip  Hyi^otfacsJ  dc  miuxlQ| 
Sdit  1597.  «  Lugduni  1633. 
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as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them,' 
and  doth  worse  himself;  reforms  some  and  marrs  all.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them; 
they  hoyst  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand 
and  go  at  their  pleasures.  One  saith  the  sun  stands;  another, 
he  moves;  a  third  comes  in,  taking  theitt  all  at  reboiu>d  ;  and, 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  bewanting,  he  '  findes  certain^ 
spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand  times  b;gger 
in  plavoy  and  make  it  come  32  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the' 
beholder:  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  ^Tarde,  by 
meanes  of  which,  the  sun  .must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center/ 
or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabritius  puts  only  three,  and  those 
in  the  sun  :  Apelles,  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating 
like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.  <^Tarde  the  French- 
man hafh  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as 
Galileus  ("Epist,  ad  VelseriirnJ  supposeth,but  planets  concen- 
trick  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him,  wjth  regular  motions. 
^  Christopher  Schemer  a  German  Suisser  Jesuite,  Ursica  Rosa, 
iJivides  them  in  maculas etfaculas,  and  v.ill  have  them  to  be 
fixed  in  solis  superficies  and  to  absolve  their  periodicall  and 
regular  motion  in  27  or  ^8  dayes;  holding  withall  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  upon  his  center  :  and  arc  all  so  confident,  Ihat  thejr 
have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  *  Hol- 
lander, in  his  dissertatiuncula  cum  Apelle^  censures  all ;  and 
tl)u«  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  an<:l  new,  irrecon^ 
cileahle  m  their  opinions ;  thus  Aristarchu^,  thus  Hipparchus,' 
thus  Ptolomaeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Ty-' 
cho,  thus  Ramerus,  thus  Roeslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus^ 
Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Claviusand  Maginus,  &c. 
with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestiall 
orbs  and  bodies ;  and  so,  whitest  these  men  contend  about  the 
fiun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  sim  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as 
much  offended  as  ^  she  was  with  those,  and  send  another  mes- 
sage to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Iciuromenippus,  to  make 
an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies^  and  scatter  them 
abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or-  take  cx- 
iceptions  at  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like 
ineasure  is  offered  unto  God  himself^  by  a  company  of  theolp- 

*  Jo.  Fabritius,  de  maculis  insole.  Wlteb.  1611.  ^  In  Burboniis  sideribus. 

«  Lib.  de  Burboniis  sid.  Stellas  sunt  erraticae,  quae  p^rctpi-ii^  prbibu^  feryntur,  non 
longe  a  sole  dissitis,   sed  juxta  ^soleni.  'Biaccini,  fol.1630.  lib.'4.  cap..i)2^ 

^5.  59.  &c.  .  •  LugduD  Bat.'  An.  1612.  '  Nc  k  subducant,  ct  relicta 

ftatiooe  dficesium  pakcot,  xit  coiiositatis  fii^em  faciant. 
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gasters?  They  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  and  moon,  mea- 
sure theursite  and  biggest  distance  in  a  dass,  calculate  their  mo- 
tions, or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poetical!  notion,  or  a  dream,  as  he 
saith  :  *  aiidax  facimis  el  memorahile  nunc  incipiamj  neque 
hoc  sceculo  usuTpdtum  prius :  quid  in  Lunce  'regno  hac  noc4e 
gestum  sity  exponam^  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somniando  per^ 
vefiU,  but  he  and  Menippus ;  or  as  **  Peler  Cuuasus,  bonajide 
agam ;  nihit  eorum,  quae  scripturus  sum,  verum,  esse  scitutey 
&c,  quce  nee  factUj  nee  fulura  sunl^  dicam,  *^  styli  tanium 
et  ingenii  caussd :  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest  these  gygan- 
ticali  Cyclopes  will  transcend  sphears,  heavens,  stars,  into  that 
empyrean  heaven ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what'  God  him- 
•eli  doth.  The  Jewish  Thalinudists  take  upon  them  to  deter 
mine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time,  sometimes  playing  with 
Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  world,  &c.  like  Lucian's 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butter-flycs 
wings,  and  seeing  who  offered  sacrifice ;  telling  the  hours 
when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place, 
M'hich  way  the  winde  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  iu 
Africk.  In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  p^irpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed 
with  his  wife,  and,  after  some  conference  with  God,  is  set  on 
ground  again.  The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a 
thousand  fashions ;  our  hcreticks,  schismaticks,  and  some 
schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind:  some  paint  him  in  the  habit 
of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps,  of  heaven,  number  the  angels, 
tell  their  sevcrall  '^ names,  offices:  some  denyeGod  and  his  pro- 
Videncc ;  some  take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  '  biude  and 
loose  in  heayen,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter- master 
with  him  ;  some  call  bis  godhead  in  question,  his  power  and 
attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence;  they  will  know  with 
'Csecilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are 
poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  SiifTer  so 
much  mischiefe  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  ^  able  to  hdp? 
why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if 
be  oe  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be  commit- 
ted, unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  mercy, 
and  providence  ?  why  letg  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chance  ?  Others  as  prodigiouily  enqmre  after  his  omnipotency, 

■Hercules,  tuam^dem!  Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1608.  ^Sardi  venales.  Satyr. 

Mcnip.  An,  1612.  *  Puteani  Conius  sic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyrc  in  a 

dream.  <  Trithcmius,  1.  de  7.  secundis.  *  They  liave  itched  Trajtnos 

Mule  out  df  hell,  and  canonize  for  Saints  whonn  they  list  'In  Miauttus, 

Sine  delectu  tempestates  tangtint  loca  sacra  et  profana ;  bonnrum  et  mvlorum  fata 
JtMcta;  nullo  tirdine  res  fkint :  soluta  legibus  fortuna  dominatur.  •  Vcl  inalui 

vd  impoteot,  qui  peccatum  permittiti  Sx.  unde  hcc  superstido  ? 
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en  possii  plures  simihs  create  deos?  an  ex  scaralcBo  deum  f 
&c,  cfqito  demum  rveiis,  sacrificvliP  Some,  by  visions  and  re- 
velations, take  upon  ihem  lo  be  familiar  with  God,  and  lo  be 
of  privy  counsrUwith  him;  ihey  will  tell  how  many,  and  who^ 
shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year^ 
what  moneth,  and  whatsoever  else  God  halh  reserved  unio  him- 
self, and  to  his  angels.     Some  again,  curious  phantasticks,  will 
know  more  than  this,  and  enquire,  with  » Epicurus,  what  God, 
did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?  where  did  he 
bide  ?  what  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make 
it,  and  not  before  ?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how 
is  he  unchangeable,  infinite?    &c.     Some  will  dispute,  cavill, 
and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyril  confutes,  as  Si- 
mon Magus  is  faiyned  to  do,  in  that  ^  dialogue  betwixt  him  and 
Ptter :  and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogicall  dis- 
putation with  Zacharias  the.  Christian.    If  God  be  infinitely  and 
only  goody  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?   if  he 
confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good?- 
if  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the 
evil,  that  made  it  evil  ?  &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain- 
sick questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excre- 
ments of  curiosity,  8cc.  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inqui- 
sitive disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.     But  hoo!  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight :  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about :  I  could  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  J  am  an  infant, 
and  not  ^able  to  dive  into  these  profundities,   or  sound  these 
depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  discuss.     I  leave 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  w  its,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leasure,  to  wade  into  such  philoso-* 
phicall  mysteries:  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet 
what  can  one  man  do  ?  I  will  conclude  with  "*  Scaliger,  Nequa* 
qtiam  nos  homines  sumus,  sed partes  homirtis:  ex  omnibus  ali^ 
quidjieri  potest,  idque  non  magnum  ;  ex  singulis  fere  nihil. 
Besides  (as  Nazianzen  halh  it)  Dens  latere  nos  miilta  voluit : 
and  with  Seneca,  ('cap,  35.  de  Cometis)  Quid  miramur  tarn 
rara  mundi  spectacula  non  teneri  ceriis  hgibusy  nondum  in-* 
telltgi  ?  multcB  sunt  gentes^  quce  iantum  de  facie  sciunt  cce* 
turn :  veniel  tempus  jortasse,  quo  ista,  quce  nunc  latent^  in 
lucem  dies  exirahat  longioris  cevi  dili^en4id :  una  {Bias  non 
sufficii :  posteriy  &c.  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal 
these  mysteries  to  mortall  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at 

*Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  muhdam   cmtum  ?    ubi  vixit  otiosus  a  suo  sobjecto, 
&c  ^  Lib.  S.  recog.  Pet,  cap,  3.  Peter  answers  by  the  simile  of  an  egg-shell, 

'wfaich  is  cunningly  ma^de,  yet  of  necessity  to  be  broken  ;  so  is  the  world,  dec.  that 
the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manifest.  *  Ut  me  pluma  levat,  sic 

^nve  mergit  onus,  '  Exercit.  1S4« 
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last,  which  he  halh  concealed  so  long.  For  I  am  of  *hid 
mi nde,  that  Columbus  di(}  not  finde  out  America  by  chance,  but 
God  directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contin- 
gent to  him,  but  necessary  to  God^-  he  reveals  and  conceals, 
to  whom  and  when  he  will:  and,  which  ^onc  said  of  history 
and  records  of  former  times,  God  in  his  providence^  to  check 
our  presiimphiQus  inquisition^  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncer^ 
taintt/f  bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search 
within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages.  Many  good  things  are 
lost,  which  our  predecessours  made  use  of,  as  PanciroHa  will 
better  inform  you  ;  many  new  things  aredayly  invented,  to  the 
publike  good ;  so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebb  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed ;  and,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the 
preacher  concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  my  melan- 
choly spaniels  quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddainly 
come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chapter 
of  Melancholy,  hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^Lef  them 
come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  drink  they  shall  use;  and, 
besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  ayr 
ikey  shall  make  choyce  of,  what  ivinde,  what  countreys  tiiey 
shall  chusby  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  ihu* 
much  we  may  gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst 
other  things,  the  rectification  of  ayr  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  naturall  or  artificiall 
ayr.  Natnrall  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  chuse  or  avoid : 
and  'tis  either  generall,  to  countreys,  to  provinces;  particular, 
to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly 
shewed  :  the  medium'  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  ayr  is 
temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  man- 
ner of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noysome  smells.  The 
^Egyptians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares,  a 
conceited  and  merry  nation;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  ayr.  They  that  live  in  the 
Orchades  are  registred  by  'Hector  Boethi us  and  ^Cardan  to 
be  faire  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthfull,  fr^e  from. 
all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  by  reason  of  a 
sharp  purifying  ayr,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Bceotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  he^vy,  crassi  Boeoti^  by  reason  of  a 
fi>ggy  ayr  in  which  they  lived, 

.  *  Laet.  (^escrip.  occid.  Indiae.  ^Daniel,  principio  faistDiis.  'Veniant 

ad  me,  audHuri'quo  eaculenM,  quo  item  proculoito  uti  debeant,  et  practer  ali- 
iBcntum  ipsum,  potumque,  ventos  tpsos  docebo,  item  aeris  ambientis  temp  nem, 
iosupcr  regiones  quas  eligeie,  qius  vitare,  ex  usu  sit.  'Leo  Afer,  MaginuS|  &C. 

•  Lib.  JU  Scot  Hist.  'Lib.  1.  de  ret.  var. 
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('Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum.)  # 

Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.     The  clime  chan- 

?;eth  not  so  much  customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  PoliL 
ib.  6,  cap,  4.  ^  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  vielliod,  hist,  cap,  5, 
hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  tem- 

Eerature  it  self.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it  confirmed 
y  experience;  as  the  ayr  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  hea- 
vy, witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In 
*'Perigort  in  France,  the  ayr  is  subtil,  healthful!,  seldome  any 
plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren  :  the  men, 
sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but  in  some  parts  of  Quieune  full  of 
moors,  and  marishes,  the  people  dull,  heavy?  and  subject  to 
many  mfirmities.  Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt 
Surry,  Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  fens  ?  He,  therefore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability 
will  give  him  leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choyce 
of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  convenient :  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  change  of  ayr  in  this  malady,  and,, 
generally  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  clown,  as  those  ''Tartari 
Zamolhenses,  that  live  iq  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  timesj 
places,  seasons.  The  kings  of  Persia  had  their  summer  and 
winter  houses;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa;  now 
at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seaven  cold 
monetbs  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith 
^  Xenophon,  and  bad  by  that  meanes  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes 
at  Adrianople,  &c.  The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escuriall  in 
heat  of  summer,  ^Madrid  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Villadolid  a 
pleasant  site,  &c.  variety  of  secessuSj  as  all  princes  and  great 
men  have,  and  their  severall  progresses  to  this.purpose.  Lucul- 
Jus.  the  Roman  bad  his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baiae,  &c.  *^VVhea 
Cn.  Pompcius,  Marcus  Cicero,  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many  no- 
ble men,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius 
jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full 
of  windowes,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  house; 
bu^t,  in  his  judgement,  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus  made  an- 
swer, that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that 
changeth  her  countrey  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses 
furnished  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as 
this.     So  Tullie  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  vil- 


\  • 


•Horat*        ^Maginus.  <  Haitonus,  de  Tartans.  ^C3rTopaed.lih.  8.  per- 

|>etuum  inde  ver.  *  The  ayr  so  clear,  it  never  breeds  the  plague»  '  Leander 

Albertus,  in  Campania,  e  Plutarcho,  vita  Luculli.  Cum  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus 
Cicero,  multique  nobiles  viri,  L.  Lucullum  aestivo  tempore  convenissent,  Ponv* 
peius  inter  cocnandum  familiariter  jocatus  est,  earn  villam  imptionU  tibi  sumtuo* 
^am  et  elegantem  videri,  fenestris,  porticibu5|  &c» 
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I*€,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fas^hion  in  onr  times  hath  the 
like.     The  ^^ bishop  of  Exeicr  had  J 4  severall  houses  all  fur- 
nishecl;  in  times  past.     In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in 
winter,  which  is  more  gentleman -lilcc,  all  the  summer 'they 
come  abroad  lo  their  eountrey- houses,  to  recreate  themselves. 
Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  cpiintrey  (except 
it  be  some  few  castles),  buildirg  still  in  bottoms  (saiih  **Jovnis) 
or  near  woods,  corcvd  arlorum  virevtivrn  :  you  shall  know  a 
viHage  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
vindes  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts. 
Some  discommend  moted  houses,  as  unwholesome^  (so  Canib- 
den  sairh  of  '^Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  uiifrequented,  ob 
siagm  v'rcini  haliivsj  and  all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or 
rivers.     But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  inconveniences  will  be 
mitigated,  t>r  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  *^one  reports  of 
Venice,  that  graveolenfia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently 
qualified  by  those  innumerable  smoaks.     Nay  more,  '^  Thomas 
Pbilol.  Ravennas,  a  great  physitian,  contends  that  the  Vene- 
jtians  are  geuerally  longer  lived  than  any  city  in  Europe,  and 
live,  many  of  them,  120  yeares.   But  it  is  not  water  simply  that 
so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noy^ome  smells  that  accom- 
pany s*uth  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons 
after  a  flood,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smells 
and  aspects  in  summer,   ("Fer  pingit  vario  gemmonlia  prata 
colore)  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  or 
else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote 
from  the  water,  as  Lindly,   ^Orton  super  mcmtemy  sDrayton, 
or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  nearer,  as  ^Caucut,  as  *Am- 
ington,  ^Polesworth,  I  Weddington,  (to  insist  in  such  places 
best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker  in  Warwickshire, 
*"S\varston,  and  "Drakesly  upon  Trent.     Or,  howsoever  they 
be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  ihey  have  their 
goou  use  in  summer.     If  so  be  that  their  meanes  be  so  slender, 
as  they  may  not  admit  of  ^ny  such  variety,  but  must  determine 
once  for  all,  and  itiake  one  house  serve  ekch  season,  I  know  no 
men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than  our  hus- 
bandry writers.     ''Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  ^  good  house 
to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good  high-wayes,  near  some  city 
and  in  a  good  soyl;  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 


I  •  Godwin,  vita  Jo,  Voy\  e  al.  Harman.  ^  Descript.  Brit.  « In  Oxford- 

shire. 'Lcander  Alit.tus.  'Cap/Sl.  dc  vit.  hom.  prorog.  'The 

possession. of  Hobert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  sOf  George  Purefey,  E^iq.  ^The 

possession  of  William  Pureiey,  Esq.  ^ The  seat  of  Sir  Jchn  Reppington,  Ku 

i'Sir  Meniy  Goodieres,  lately  deceased.  iXbe  dwelliug  house  of  Bum.  Ad- 

dcrly,  Esq.  "*  Sir  John  tiarpar's,  lately  deceased.  ^Sir  Geor|;e  Gretdka 

KU  •'Lib.  1.  cap.  2« 
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The  best  soyl  commonly  yeelds  tbe  worst  ayr :  a  dry  sandy 
p]at  is  fittest  to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hi|ly  than 
plain,  full  of  dowoes,  a  cotswoki  countreVy  as  being  jbmmI 
commodious  for  hawking,  huntings  wood,  waters,  and  alJ  man- 
ner of  pleasures.     Perigort  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by  reason 
of  the  excellency  of  the  ayr,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  afibrds, 
much  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Norcmberg  in  Germany, 
Toledo  in  Spain.    Our  countreymau  Tusser  will  tcli  us  so 
much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noy-' 
some  in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  high-wayes:  the  other  a  drjr 
sand.     Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are 
.generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  fieldone,  more  fre- 
quent and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in 
such  places.     Sutton  Cold  field  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  wa^ 
once  a  grammar  scholiar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  whicfc 
stands,  as  Cambdtm  notes,  loco  ingraio  el  sterili,  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent ayr,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasures.     *  VVadky  in 
Barkshire  is  f^ituate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so  fertile  a  soyl  as  s<mie 
rales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholesotne,  in  a  de- 
licious ayr,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.   So  Seagrave  in  Licicester- 
shire   (which  town  ^  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited 
in  a  champian,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  barren 
than  the  villciges  about  it;  yet  no  place  likely  veclds  a  better 
ayr.     And  be  that  built  that  faire  house,  ^  Wolfcrton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire,  is  much  to  bo  commended,  (though  the  tract  be 
san^y  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choyce  of  SMch  a  place* 
Constantine  flib,  2.  cap,  de  agricmlj  praiseth  mountains^ 
hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  sea-side,  and  such  a« 
look  toward  the  ''north  upon  some  great  river,  as*=Farmack  in 
Darbishireon  the  Trent,  environed  with  hills,  open  only  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  M'.  *^Ca-. 
rew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  as  is  the  ge- 
nerall  site  of  Bohemia;  serenat  Boreas ;  the  north  windeclari- 
iies;  ^but  near  lakes  (yr  marishes^  in  holes ^  obscure  places ^  or 
to  the  south  and  tuest^  lie  utterly  disproves  :  those  windes  ar<^ 
unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  ^'high 
places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect^  like  that  of  Cuddcstoa 

*The  seat  of  G.  Purefey,  Esq,  *  For  I  »m  now  incumbent  of  that  rectory, 

prewnted  thereto  by  my  right  honorable  patron,  the  lord  Bcrkly  ^  Sir  Francis 

Willou^hby.  *  Montani  et  maritimi  salubriorcf,  acclivci,  et  ad  B<jream  vergciiiei. 

•  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To.  Burcict,  Kitight  Baronet.  ^  In  hi<»  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
book  %  s  Prope  |>aludcs,  stagna,  et  loca  concava,  velad  Austrum,  vel  ad  Occi-* 
denteiti  inclinatae,  domus  sunt  murbosas.  ^  Oportet  igitur  ad  sauitateiu  domus 

in  altioribus  «dificaTe,  et  ad  specuiatioiieoi. 
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in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must,  honoris  ergOy  mention)  is 
lately  and  fairly  •biiilt  in  a  good  ayr,  good  prospect,  |ood 
«oyl,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matcnedr 
P.  Crescentius  (in  his  lib,  1,  de  Agric.  cap.  bj  is  very  copious 
in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a 
good  coast,  good  ayr,  winde,  &c.  Varro  fde  re  nisi.  lib.  1. 
cap.  \2j  ''lorbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured 
grounds:  they  cause  a  bad  ayr,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cu- 
red: ^ifit  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better^  as  he  adviseth. 
Sell  thy  house  an4  land,  than  lose  thine  health.  He  that  re- 
spects not  this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is 
mente  cdptus,  mad,  ^  Cato  saith,  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell 
it  self,  according  t6  Columella:  he  commends,  in  conclusion, 
the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a  descent.  Baptista  Porta  fVillcBf 
lib.  1.  cap.  Q9J  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  ftnd  those 
ancient  rusticks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing,  some, 
and  will  by  all  meanes  have  the  front  of  an  house  stand  to  the 
south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climef, 
I  know  not ;  in  our  northern  countreys  I  am  sure  it  is  best. 
Stephanas  a  Frenchman,  (prcedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4)  sub- 
scribes to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south 
or  south-east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  wa- 
tered; a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as 
Herbaslein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  aphysi- 
tian,  consult.  24  fof  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  «east,  and  '^by 
all  meanes  to  provide  the  ayr  be  clear  and  sweet ;  which  Mon- 
tanus  fconsil.  229j  counselleth  the  earl  of  Monfort  his  pa- 
tient— to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  ayr.  If  it  be 
80  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  towh,  vil- 
lage, yet  by  artificiall  meanes  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  coun- 
treys, therefore,  they  make  the  streets  of  their  cities  very 
narrow,*  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many  citie« 
of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
southern  parts :  Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of 
physitians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  di"- 
vert  the  suns  scalding  rayes,  which  Tacitus  commends,  (libm 
15.  Annal.J  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  ^because  the 

*Bjr  John  Bancroft,  Dt.  of  Divinity,  my  quondam  tutor  in  Christ-church,  Oxo% 
now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon,  who  built  this  house  for  himself  and 
his  successours.  ^  Hyeme  erit  vehementer  frigida,  et  xstate  non  salubris ;  paludet 

enim  f^ciunt  crassiim  acr^m,  et  difticiles  morbus.  ^Vendas  quot  assibiis 

posAis,  et,  si  nequeas,  relinquas.         ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  %     In  Oreo  habitat.        ^  Auron 
Tnusi«  arnica.  Vitruv.  ^  i£des  Orientero  spectantes  virnobilissimus  inhabitet,  et 

caret  ut  sit  aer  clams,"  Jueidus,  odoriferus.     Eligathabitationem  optimo  acre  jucon^ 
dam.  B  Quoniam  aogustise  itinerum  ct  altitudo  tectorum  non  perinde  solii 

calorim  admittuQt. 
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height  of  buildings^  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the 
^iin  beames*  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloy«^ters 
towards  the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bcrna  in' 
Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests^ 
as  the  suns  scorching  he^t.  They  build  in  high  hills  in  hot 
countreys,  for  more  ayr ;  or  to  the  sea-side,  as  Baiae,  Naples, 
&c.  In  our  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite ;  we  commend 
straight,  broad,  open,faire  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agree- 
ing to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth  :  and  that 
site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea^ 
(which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built 
with  faire  houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam,  unadvisedly  sited, 
because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  andxwhen  the  soqtb  winde 
blew,  the  people  were  all  sick)  would  make  an  excellent  site  in 
our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificiall  siteof  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed: 
if  the  site  of  the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much 
in  choyceof  such  a  chamber  or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and 
shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrai^a  ayr  and  windes,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times,  *  Crato,  a  German,  com*, 
mends  east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  ayr  and  northern 
windes  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty. clayes)  free  from 
putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muckhills.  If  the  ayr  be  such, 
open  no  windowes;  come  not  abroad.  Montanuswill  havehi« 
patient  riot  to  ^stir  at  all,  if  the  winde  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as 
most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us;  or  in  cToudy,  louring,  dark 
daycs,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black 
moneth ;  or  stormy,  let  the  winde  stand  how  it  will :  consil.  27 
and  30,  he  must  not  ""open  a  casement  in  bad  tveather,  or,  in 
a  boisterous  season;  consil,  299?  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open 
windowes  to  a  south  winde.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windowes, 
in  my  judgement,  are  north,  east,  south ;  and  which  is  the  worsts 
west.  Levinus  Lemnius  (lib,  3.  cap,  3.  de  occult,  nat,  mir.J 
attributes  so  much  to  ayr,  and  rectifying  of  winde  and  windowes, 
that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to 
alter  body  and  minde.  *^A  clear  ayr  chears  vp  the  spirits, 
exhilarates  the  minde;  a  thick^  blacky  misty,  tempesiuouSj  con*' 
tracts^  overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at 
what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windowes,  lights,  and 
iiousesy  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  ayr.  The  Kgypr 

■Consil.  21,  lib.  2.     Frigidus  a^r.  nubllosus,  densus,  vitandus,  acquc  ac  venti 
ceptentrionales.  &'•.  ''Consil.  21.  <^Fcncslram  noa  aperiat.  <*  DU* 

cutit  soj  horror$:m  crassi  spiritu«,  nieiitem  exhilaral ;  non  eiiim  tarn  corpora,  quain 
ct  animi,  mutationem  inde  subeunt,  pro  cceli  et  ventorum  ratione,  et  sani  alitor 
4f&cti  sunt  ccelo  nubilo,  alitcr  sereno.  Pe  natuu  vciUoruin,  sec  I'Iiny\  lib.  "i, 
«a|r.  26,  27,  28.  Strabo,  lib.  7.  &c. 
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tianf,  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windowes  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  lilce  chimnies,  with  two  timnells,  to  draw  a 
thorough  ayr.  In  Spain  they  commoniy  make  great  opposite 
windowes  without  glass,  still  shuttin;^  those  which  are  next  to 
the  sun.  So  likewise  in  Turky  and  Italy  (VeHice  excepted, 
which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  win- 
dowcs  to  like  purpose;  and  Jye  sub  dio,  in  the  top  of  their  flat- 
roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In 
some  parts  of  *  Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw  a  cooling 
ayr  out  ^f  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the 
chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them  ;  as  at  Costoza,  the 
bouse  of  Caesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  else- 
where. Many  excellent  meanes  are  invented  to  correct  nature 
by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
artificial!  ayr,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to 
be  made  hot  "and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes^ ^  pleasant  and  lightsome  as  may  be ;  to  have  roses^ 
violets,  and. sweet  snielling  flowers  ever  in  their  windowes,  po- 
sies in  their  hand.  Laurentius  commends  water-lillies,  a  ves- 
sell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room,  which  will  make 
a  more  delightsome  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange  flowers, 
pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water,  rose-vi- 
negar, belzoin,  laudanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which 
make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume.  'Bessardus  fiisan- 
tinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which 
IS  in  great  request  with  us  at, Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
''Guianerius  prescribes  the  ayr  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boyled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  •  to 
besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,^ 
which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to 
behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  meanes  to  have 
light  enough. with  windowes  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the. 
night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions; 
for,  though  melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  aione^  yet 
darkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  ayr  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is 
not  amiss,  as  I  have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physick  for 
a  melancholy  man  that>  change  of  ayr  and  variety  of  places,  to 
travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^ Leo  Afer  speaks  of  many  of 
his  countreymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physick  z  ^laongU 

*  Fines  Morison^  part.  1.  c.  4.  *>  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Bruel.  Aer  sit  luci<liis» 
bene  olens,  humidus.  Montaltus  Idem,  ca.  26.  Olfactus  rerum  sqaviurn.  Lauren* 
tius,  c.  B.  «  Ant.  Philos.  cap.  de  tiielanc.         ^  Tract,  15.  c.  9.    Ex  redolcod* 

bus  herbis  et  foliis  vitis  viniferac,  salicis,  &c.  /*      *  P«ivinientura  aceto  ct  aqol 

rosacea  irrorare,  Laurent,  c.  8.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afrorum.     In  Nigriliip 

Turn  regione  tanta  aeris  teinperies,  ut  siqnis  alibi  morbosus  eo  adveha^ur^  optiijHB 
«Utim  saaitatl  restituatur ;  quod  multi&  accidisse  ipse  xneis  oculis  vidi* 
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the  Negroes,  there  U  such  tin  excellent  ayr^  that  if  any  of 
them  be  sick  elsewhere^  and  brought  t hither ^  he  ii  instantly  re^ 
covered;   of  which  he  wa^  often  an  eye-witness.     ^Lipslus*, 
Zuinger,  and  some  other,  add  as  much  of  ordinary  travel!* 
No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  now  ready   to  make  a  voyage,   ^  can  be  such  a 
stock  or  stone^  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  count) eys^ 
citieSj   townSy  rivers^  will  not  affect,     *^Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher  was   infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus 
house,  near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns^ 
baths,   tombes,   &c.    Arfd  how  was  ^  Tullie  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings,  with 
a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants,   Paulus  ^Emilius, 
that  renowneci  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus, 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedioui 
wars,  though  he  Ifad  been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much 
there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn   (as  *  Livy  de- 
scribes it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrmation  all  over  Greece,   ac- 
companied with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Athenaeus  the  brother  of 
king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpitius 
Gallus.     By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris, 
Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,   Lacedsemon,   Megalopolis,  &c.     He 
took  great  content,  exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage;'  as 
who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  iravell  he 
ad  jactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipub.  (as  ^ one  well 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,   spend' 
time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  publike  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many 
gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  dayes,    together  with  their 
iBeanes,  manners,   honesty,   religion)  yet   it  availeth  howso- 
everw     For  peregrination  charms  our  senses  with  such   un- 
speakable   and    sweet   variety,  « that   some   count   him'  un- 
happy that  never  travelled,  a   kinde  of  prisoner,  and    pitty* 
his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same 
still ;   still,  still  the  same,  the  same  :  insomuch  that  ^  Rh'Sisis 
("cont.   lib.  \.  Tract.  Q.J   doth  not  only  commend   but  in- 
joyn  travel!,    and  such  variety  of  objects,    to  a  melancholy 
man,   and  to  lye  in  diverse  inns,    to  be  draivn  info  severall 
companies.    Montaltus  (^cap.  36J  and  many  neotericks  are  of 
the  same  minde.  Celsus  adviseth  him,  therefore,  that  will  con- 
tinue his  health,  to  have  varium  vitce  genius,  diversity  of  call- 
ings, occupations,  to  be  busied  about,   *  sometimes  to  live  in 

*  Lib.  dc  pcregrinat.  *Epist.  %  cent.  1.  Nee  quisquam  tam  lapis  aut  frutex, 
quern  non  titillat  amonia  ilia,  variaque  spectio  locorum,  urbium,  gentium,  &c. 
*  Epist.  86;  *  2  lib.  de  legibus.  «  Lib.  45.  '  Kcckcrman,  pracfat, 

pcrlit.  '  s  Fines  MorisOQ,  c.  3.  part.  1.  >  Mutatio  de  loco  in  locum,  itiitera 

et  viagia  longa  et  indeterminata,  et  hospitare  in  diversis  diversoiiJI*  ^  Modo 

ruri  esse,  modo  in  urbe,  sxpiiu  in  agro  venari,  &c. 
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(fie  cUyy  sometimes  in  the  countrey  ;  vow  to  study' or  ivorky  t(f> 
le  intent  J  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt^  swim^  rvn,  riJe,  or  ex- 
ercise  himself.  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy., 
as  GomesTUs  conietids,  lib,  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of 
•  JBarcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stir- 
ring Httle  ahroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  pro- 
spect their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which,  like  that  of  old  Athens, 
besides  iEgina,  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all 
the  variety  of  delicious  objects ;  so  are  those  Neapalitans,  and 
inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  paspengers, 
go  by,  out  of  their  windowes,  their  whole  cities  being  siled  oa 
the  side  of  dn  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each 
house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of 
London  to  the  Thames  :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over  the 
city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth 
each  house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the 
rest.  Every  countrey  is  full  of  such  *»  delightsome  prospects,  as 
well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  '  Rama  in  Palae- 
•tina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tiygetus,  or  Acrocorinihus, 
that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus, 
Greeop>  the  Ionian  and^gsean  seas,  v/ere^semelet  simuly  at  one 
view  to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  Pyramis 
300  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in. Grand  Cayro, 
the  countrey  being  plain,  hath  a  marvailous  fai  re  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  two 
broad,  by  the. river  side:  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy 
land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen.  Such  high  places  are  iniinite: 
with  us,  those  of  the  best  TK)te  are  Glassenbury  towr,  Bever 
castle,  Rodway  Grange,  **Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I 
lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  munificence  of  the  right 
hpnourable  my  noble  lady  and  palroness,  the  Lady  Frances 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter;  and  two  amongst  the  rest, 
which  I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  Oldbnry  in  the  con- 
fines of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  Jooked  about  me 
i^ith  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ^  I  was  bom;  and 
Hanbury  in  Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family, 
tiOw  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William  Bur- 
Ion,  esquire,  ^Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich 
towr  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  I^ndon 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows^on 

,•  In  Catalonia  in  Spain.  *  Laudaturque  domus,  longosqiidc  prospicit  agroi. 

«  Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  saith  Adricomlus,  all  high-sited.  «*  ^^^^'^^ 

resigned  for  some  spcciall  reasons.  "At  Lindley  in  Leicc$icrshlrc,  the  po»« 

fcssion  and  dwelling  pUcfi  of  RUph'^  Burton,  Es^uire^  my  late  deceased  faditf» 
(  X«  IfiQi^  auLxaorunu 
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the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  S% 
Mark's  steeple  in  Venice,  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a  distance; 
5ome  are  especially  aflected  with  such  objects  as  he  near,  to  see 
passengers  go  bv  in  some  great  rodie  way,  or  boats  in  a  river, 
in  suhjectum  forum  de^pkere^  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market- 
place, or  out  of  ?i  pleasant  window  into  some  thorough-fare 
street  to  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  ^ 
mask,  or  some  such  like  shew.  But  I  rove  :  the  sum  is  this, 
that  variety  of  actions,  objects,  ayr,  places,  are  excellent  good 
i^n  this  infirmity  and  all  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast. 
*  Constantine  the  emperour  (lib.  18.  cap,  13.  ea:  LeontwJ 
bolds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep j  and  any  manner  of 
sick  catteL  LaeTius  a  Fonte  Eugubiuus,  that  great  doctor,  at 
the  latter  end  of  many  of  his  consultations,'  (as  commonly  he 
doth  set  down  what  success  his  physick  had)  in  melancholy 
most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  reniedies  what- 
soever, as  appears,  consult.  69,  consult.  229,  &c,  ^  **  Many 
other  things  helped;  but  change  of  ayt  was  .that  which 
wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good. 


MEMB.    IV. 
Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Minde. 

TO  that  great  inconveniehtfCj  which  comes  on  the  otie  side, 
by  immoderate  and  Unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  soli- 
tariness and  idleness  on  the  other,  must  be  opposed,  as  an  anti- 
dote, a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of  body 
and  minde,  as  a  most  materiall  circumstance,  much  conducing 
to  this  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health.  The 
heavens  themselves  run  continually  round.;  the  sun  riseth  and 
sets}  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth ;  stars  and  planets 
keep  their  constant  motions;  the  ayr  is  still  tossed  by  the  windes; 
the  waters  ebb  and  flow,  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach 
us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hierom 
prescribes  Rusticus  the  monke,  that  he  be  al wayesoccupied  about 
^me  business  or  other,  ^  that  the  divel  do  notfnde  him,  idle. 
**  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no 
purpose.     '  Xenophon  wishcth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables^ 

*  MgT(it?.ntes  oves  in  slium  loctim  tramportandst  sunt,  ut  aUum  aBrem  et  &quam 
participaiues,  coaltwant  et  corroborentur.  i>Alia  utilia  j  sed  eX  mutatione 

aSrts  potissimum  curatus.  '  Ne  te  daemnn  otiosum  inveniat.  '  Prae»tat 

aliud  ae^ere  quam  nihil.  •  Lib.  3.  de  c  ictis  Socratis.     Qui  tcsfcris  «t  risui 

•ai^citando  vacaut,  aliquid  faciunt,  et  si  liceret  his  meliora  agera. 
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dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself,  (though  he  might  be  far  bet- 
ter employed)  than  do  nothing.     The  *  ^Egyptians  of  old,  and 
inany  flourishing  commonwealths  since,  have  injoyned  labour 
anrl  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefes,,  that  come  by  idleness  \forj  as  fodder^  whtpy 
and  burthen^  belong  to  the  asse,  so  meaty  correction^  and  work, 
unto  the  servant.    Ecclus.  33,  24.    The  Turkes  injoyn  all  men 
whatsoever,  of  what  degree,   to  be  of  some  trade  or  other : 
the  grand  Signior  himself  is  not  excused,     ^  In  our  memory 
(saitn  Sabellicus)    Mahomet  the  Turk,   he  that  conquered 
Greece  f  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  embassadors  of  other 
princes f  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons^  orfrarhe  some* 
thing  upon  a  table,     ^  This  present  Sultan  makes  notches  for 
bows.    The  Jewes  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  <iiscreet 
person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But^  amongst  us,  the  badge 
of  gentry  is  idleness:,  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (for 
that's  derogatory  to  their  birth),  to  be  a  mcer  spectator,  a  drone, 
fruges  consumer e  natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few 
governours  exempted),   but   to  rise  to  eat^  &c,  to  spend  his 
dayes  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports  and  re- 
creations (^  which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost 
and  ordinary   actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  arc 
too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and 
coontrey  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  minde,  and  thisferall 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rage th,  and  now  domineers 
almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.     They  know 
hot  how  to  spend  their  times  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all 
their   business),   what  to   do,   or  otherwise  how  to  bestow 
themselves;  like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose 
a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in 
any  honest  labour.     Every  mar>  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade:  but 
they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants;  ad  oiia  duntaxat  senutos 
^xisiimant,  irho  ad  sui  ipsius  plerumque  et  aliorum pemiciemy 
•  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men :  they  are  all  for  pas- 
times ;  'tis  all  their  study;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  the5.y  were  born,  some  of  them,  to  no 
other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these errours  and  in- 

•  Amasis  compelled  every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  *  Nostrl 

inemori&  Mahometcs  Othomannus,  qui  Gracias  imperium  subvertityCum  oralorum 
postula^  audiret  exterarum  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  ass  1  due  caclabat,.  aut  aliqoki 
in  tibull  ^f&ngebat.  «  Sands,  fol.  37.  of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  '  Fcrkio* 

paid  of  conscience,  1. 3.  c/  4 .  (^.  3.  •  Lusclnius  Griumio. 
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conveniences,  our  divines,    physitians,  and  politicians,   so 
much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort :  and  for  this  dis6a$e  in 
particular,  *  ihere  can  be  no  better  aire  than  continuall  husi- 
ness,  as  Rhasis  holds,   to  have  some  employmeitt  or  other , 
which  may  set  their  minde  awork,  and  distract  their  cogita- 
tions.   Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  ana  in- 
dustry, nor  learning  without  study  ;  neither  can  our  health  be  ^ 
preserved  without  budily  exercise.     If  it  be  of  the  body,  Giii-'* 
anerius  allows  that   exercise  which  is  gentle,  ^'ajidsliU  after 
those  ordinary  fricationSy  which  must  be  used  very  morning. 
Montaltus  (cap,  9;QJ  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same 
words,  highly  commending  exercise  if  it  be  moderate:  a  won- 
derful help  J  SO  used,  Crato  calls  it,  and  a  great  meanes  to 
preserve  our  healthy  as  adding  strength  to  the  uhole  body^  in^ 
creasing  naturall  heat,  by  meanes  of  which^  the  nutriment  is 
well  concocted  tn  the  stomachy  livery  and  veins yfetu  or  no 
crudities  lefty  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.  Besides, 
it  expells  excrements  oy  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours  ; 
in  so  much  that  ^  Galen  prefers  exercise  before  alV  physick, 
rectification  of  dyet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde  soever;  'tis 
Natures   physitian.     '^Fulgentius  (out  of  Gordonius,  de  con- 
serv.  vit.  horn,  lib,  K  cap,  7J  terms  exercise  n  spur  of  a  dull 
sleepy  nature j  the  comforter  of  the  member  s,  cure  of  infirmity ^ 
death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischief es  and  vices.  The ' 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little  before 
Bupper,  '  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  en)pty.     Montanus 
("consil,  31^  prescribes   it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and 
that  as  ^  Calenus  adds,  after  he  hath  ddne  his  ordinary  needs^ 
rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his  head, 
and  gargarized.     What  kinde  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Ga- 
len tells  us,  lib,  S.  et  3.  de  sanit.  tuend,  and  in  what  measure, 
s  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up  ad  ruborem, 
some  say,  non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much  ;  others  injoyn  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so 
long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.     Some 
prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercise,  as  saw- 

*  Non  est  cura  nielior  quam  injungere  ils  necessaria',  et  opportuna-;  operum  ad- 
ministratlo  illis  niagnum  sanitatis  increqieatuin,  et  qu£  replctnt  animos  eorum,  et 
incutiaot  lis  diversas  cogitationes.     Cont.  1.  tract,  9.  *>  Ante  excrcitium, 

leves  toto  corpore  fricationes  conveniunt.     Ad  hunc  morbum  ^xercltationes,  qttum 
recte  ct  suo  tempore  fiunt,  mirifice  conducijmt,  et  sanitatem  tuentur,  &;c.  <  Lib, 

1.   de  San.  tucnd.  'Exercitium   naturae   dormient.is  stlmulatio,  mem- 

broruna    solatium,    morborum, '  roedela,    fuga    vitiorum,    medicina    languorum^ 
destructk)  omnium  raalorum,  Crato.  *  Alimentis  in  ventriculo  probe 

concoctis.  '  Jf juQo  ventre,  vesicS  et  alvo  ab  excrementis  purgato,  fricatis 

membris,  lotis  manibus  et  oculis,  &c.  lib.  de  atra  bile.  •  Quousque  corpua 

itnivenum  inturoescati  et  floridum  appareat,  sudoremque,  &c. 
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ing  every  day,  so  long  together,  {^epid.  6.  Hippocrates  con- 
founds them)  but  that  is  in  some  cases^  to  some  peculiar  men ; 
•  the  most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  meanes  have  it  go  farther 
than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  ^  perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  like- 
wise Included,  some  properly  belong:  to  the  bodv,  s.ome  to  the 
romde,  some  more  easie,  some  hard,  some  with  delight,  some 
without^  some  within  doors,  ;5ome  naturall,  some  are  artiiiciall. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum  parvce 
pilcBf  to  play  at  ball :  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis- 
courts,  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and 
doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much,  it  vias  in 
great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some  write, 
that  Aganella,  a  fairc  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it ; 
for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica, 
the  daughter  of  king  Alcinou^1,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  s[!»orts  which  are  used  abroad,   are  hawking, 
hunting:  hilares  venandi  laboreSy  *=  one  calls  them,  because 
ihey  recreate   body   and  minde;  **  another,  ^  i be  he^t  exercise 
that  is  J  ly  which  alone  many  have  been  ^ freed  from  all  ferall 
diseases,      Hegesippus  fUb.  1.  cap.  37j  relates  of  Herod,  that 
he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  mcanes.    Plata 
(7  de  leg  J  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  part«,  by 
land,  water,  ayr.     Xenophon  (in  CyropcedJ  graces  it  with  a 
great  name,  Deorum  munifs^  the  gift  of  the  Gods,  a  princely 
sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius   (epist.  39. 
lib.  '2j  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  be- 
ing the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in 
Europe,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world,     Bohemus  fdemor, 
gent.  lib.  3.  cap,  \QJ   stiles  it   therefore  studium  tiobilium; 
communiier  venantur,  quod  sibi  solis  licere  contendunt ;  'tis 
all  their  study,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk: 
and  indeed  gome  dote  too  much  after  it ;  they  can  do  nothing 
else,  discourse  of  naught  else,     Paulus  Jdvius   fdescr.  Brii,} 
doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  «  English  nobility  for  it  ^  for  living 
in  the  countrey  so  much^  and  too  frequent  use  of  itj  as  if  they 
had  no  other  meanes  but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve 
themselves  gentlemen  with. 

•Omnino  sudorem  vUent.  cap.  7,  lib.  J.  Vales^us  3e  Tar.  *  Excrcitfum  si 

excedat,  valde  periculosum.  Sallust.  Salvianus,  dc  remcd.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  «  Camb- 
6eh  in  StafFordshirc.  '  Fridevallius,  lib.  1.  qap.  S.  Optima  onamum  ^cscit»- 

tionum:  multi  ab  hac  5;oIuminodQ  xnorbisliberati.  *  Joseph  us  QucrcctaniUi 

dial,  polit,  .sect.  2,  cap.  J  I,  Inter  omnia  exercitia  prxstar.tiae  laudem  mcretur, 
•Chiron  in  montc  Pdio,  praeceptor  heroum,  cos  a  morbis  anitni  venationibus  tt 
puTis  cibis  tuebdtur.  M.  Tyiius.  «  Nobilitas  omois  fere  urbcs  fasti d it,  casid- 

Jis  et  liberiorc  coclo  gaudct,  generisqnc  dignitatem  xxni  maximc  venationc  ct  falf> 
mum^ucupiis  tuetur. 
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Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  ayr,  as  the 
nlher  on  the  earth,  a- sport  as  n^uch  affected  as  the  oth'er,  ,by 
«t>me  preferred.  *  It,  was  never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans, 
invented  some  1200  ycares  since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Fir- 
micus,  lib,  3  •cap.  8.  The.  Greek  emperours  began  it,  and 
now  nothing  so  frequent :  he  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season 
hath  not  a  hawk  oa  his  fist:  a  great  art,  and  *»mAny  booker 
written  of  it-  li  is  a  wonder  to  hear  *=what  is  related  of  the 
Turkes  offivers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  ' 
employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  ' 
r6venews  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  fliuch  lime  is 
spent  at  Acirianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The 
^Persian  kings  ha^vk  after  but terflyes  with  sparrows,  made  to 
that  use,  and  stares  ;  lesser  hawks  for  lesser  games  they  have* 
and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport  to 
all  scawns.  The  Muscovian  emperours  reclaim  eagles  to  fjy 
at  hinds,  foxes,  &c.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to 
•  Queen  Elizabeth :  some  reclaim  ravens,  castril-s,  pyes,  &c. 
and  man  tht-m  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  oiit  as  delightsome  to 
some  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  • 
strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  stawking-horses,  selting- 
<logs,  coy- ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to 
take  larks  with  .day-nets,  «mall  birds  with  chaft-nels,  plovers, 
partridge,  herons,  snite,  fee,  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, (as  Mariana  the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib,  3.  cap,  7, J 
was  much  affected  '  with  catching  of  quailes:  and  many  gentle- 
men take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go 
abroad  wtth  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains  to  satisfie 
their  delight  In  thalkinde.  The  « Italians  have  gardens  fitted 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  in* 
dustry,  and  are  very  much  affected  with  the  Sport.  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Chorography  of  his  Isle 
of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uraniburge;  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recrea* 
tipn,  wherein  he  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  bunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  ^ 
weetes,  baits^  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much 
pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs,  or  hawks,  ^when  they  draw 

■  Jos.  Scaligcr,  comment,  in  Cirin,  fol.  344    Salmuth.  23  dc  Nov,  repcrt,  com. 
in  F^ncir.  ^  Denietrms  ConsUntinop.  de  re  accipitraua  liber,  a  P.  Gillar  latine 

redditus.    ^lius,   epist.    Aquilx,    Symmachi,   et  Theodotionis  ad   Ptolemaeura, 
Ac.  «  Lonicerus,  Gcffreus,  Jovius.  ^S.  Aotony  Sberlie's  relation.^. 

«  Hacluit.  '  Cotumicum  aucupiu,         «  Fines  Morison,  part.  3.  c  8.         ^  Noa 

majorem  voluptatem  animo  capiunt,  quam  qui  feras  insectantur,  aut  mt^&is  cani^iM      ^ 
comprebendunt,  quum  retia  trahentes,  squamous  peciuies  in  ripas  adducuat. 
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their  fish  upon  the  hanky  saith  Nic.  Henselius,  SilesiographuB 
cap,  3,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countreymen  ' 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius, 
that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth  bow  travelling  by 
the  highway  side  in  Siksia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  *  booted  up 
iQ  the  groins^  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring 
as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all  :  and  when  Some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  oflSce,  he  excused  himself- 
^  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares ^  why  should  not  he  hunt 
carps?  Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort,  with  us,  will  wade  up  to 
the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  under- 
take that  to  satis6e  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a  good 
stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  de  soler,  animaL  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ^as  a  filthy , 
lascy  illiberaU  employment^  having  neither  wit  nor  perspica-* ' 
city  in  it^  nor  worth  the  labour.  But  he  that  shall  consider 
the  variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which 
oyr  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false. flyes,  several! 
sleights,  &c,  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation, 
requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity. as  the  rest,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  before  many  of  them;  because  hawking  and 
hunting,  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
acco.aipany  them  ;  but  this  is  ?till  and  quiet:  and  if  so  be  the 
angler  calcb  no  fish,  yet  .he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to -the 
bra  )k  side,  pleasant  shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ;  he 
hath  good  ayr,  and  sweet  smells. of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers; 
he  hears  ihe  melodious  harmony  of  birds ,  he  sees,  the  swans, 
herons, 'ducks,  water^hens^  qoota,  &c«  and  many  other  fowl, 
with  their,  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noyse  of 
hou|ids,  pr  blast  of  horns,  amd  all  the  sport  that  they  can 
maJce.    .  .    j      .     !.     >  = 

^Iviny  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use, 
as  ringing,  bowling,  shooting,  which  Ask  am  commends  in  a 
just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been  injoyned  by  sta- 
tute, as  a  d^^ensive  exercise^  and  an  /!  honour  to  our  land,  as 
wejl  may  vyijtqess  our  victories  in  France;  keel  pins, .  tronks, 
coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling',. leaping,  running, 
fencing,  musjtrjng,  swimming,  wasters,  foils,  foot^l^ill,  balown, 
<^u(nt-ms,  8cc,  antLmany  such^  which  are  the  common  recrea- 
tions of  the  countrey, folks;  niding'of  great  horses;: raiming  at 
rings,  tilts  and  turnaments^;  horse-races,  wild-goose  chases^ 

•^inw  piscatorum  cruribus  ocreatus.  *Si  principlbus  venatio  leporis  not| 

»it  inhouosta,  nescio  quomodo  piscatio  cyprinorum  videri  debeat  pudenda. 
*  Omnin  >  turpis  piscatio,  nullo  studio  digna,  iHiberalts  eredita  est,  quod  nullum 
habet  ingenium,  tiullam  perspicaciatQ.  *  Fraccipu^  Jiinc  Anglis  gloria|  Cf^X^ 

viftoriat  paitjc.  Jovius. 
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'  which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves, 
though  many  gentlemen,  by  that  mearies,  gallop  quite  out  of 
their  fortunes. 

*  But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of 
*  Aretaeusj  deaivbulatio  per  amoena  loca^  to  make  a  petty  pro- 
gress, a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some  good  com- 
panions>  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

•^  Visere  f5aep6  amnes  nitidos^  peramoenaque  Tempe, 
£t  placldas  summis  sectari  in  Hiontibus  auras : 

To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  crystal  fountaines. 
And  take  the  gentle  ayr  amongst  the  mountains: 

*io  walk  amongst  orchyards,  gardens,  bowres,  mounts,  and  ar- 
bours, artificiali  wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,   groves,, 
lawnes,  rivulets,  fountaines  and  such  like  pleasant  places,  like 
that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,   fishponds,   betwixt 
wood  and  water,  in  a  faire  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  *^  uli  varicB 
aviiim  canialioveSy  ftorum  coloreSy  pralorum  frutices,  &c. 
to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,    run  up  a  steep    hill 
fiomelimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable 
reereaiion..    Horlus  principis  et  damns  ad  deleciaiionem  facia,  • 
C2im  sj/lvdy  movie y  et  piscivdy  milgo  La  Montagna :  the  |)rinces 
garden  at  Ferrara,  ^'Schottus  highly  magriitics,  with  the  groves, 
fhountains,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect :  he  was  much  af- 
fected with  it:  a  Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could  not 
be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.     S^  Bernard,  in  the  description  ' 
of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it.  ' 
ylsick  ^man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  lank;  and,  tv/ien  the  * 
dog'Star  parcheth  the  plains,  and  dryes  up  rivers^  lie  lyes  in  a  ' 
'  shady  bowre^ 

Fronde  sub  arborea  fcrventia  temperat  astra, 

and  feeds  his  eys  with  variety  of  objects^  herbs,  trees:  and  lo 
comfort  his  miser ie,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  , 
Jills  his  ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds. 
Good  God!  (saith  he)  what  a  company  of  pleasures  hast  , 
thou  made  for  man  !  He  that  should  be  admitted  on  a  sud* 
dain  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in  Spain, 
or  to  that  ivhich  the  Moors  built  at  Granado,  Fountenblew 
in  France,  the  Turkes  gardens  in  hi^  seraglio,  wherein  all 
manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure,  wolves, 
bears,   lynces,   tygers,   lions,   elephants,    &c.    or  upon   the 

•Cap.  7.  ^  Fracastorius.  «  Ambulationes  subdiales,   quas  hortens«s 

aur*  tninistrant,  sub  fornice  viridi,  pampinis  vjrentibus  concatnerata.  *Thco- 

phylact,  «  Itiiicrar,  TtaU  ^Sedet   zgrotus  cespite  viridi;  ct  cum 

inclementia  canicularls  terras  cxcoquit,  ct  siccat  flumina,  ipse  securus  scdet  sub  arbo- 
rea fronde,  et,  ad  dduris  sui  solatium,  naribus  suis  gramineas  red(>let  species;  pascit 
oculos  herbarum  amccna  viriditas;  auressiiavi  moduUimine  demulcet  pifUrum  ^^n- 
£p0Ut9  9vi;iiD,  &c.  DpuA  bone !  quanta  pauperibus  procurat  solatia ! 
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banks  of  that  Thraclan  Bosphorus :  the  popes  Belvedere  in 
Rome  "as  pleasing  as  those  horti  pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  kings  delightsome  garden  in  ^  ^Elian ;  or  Hhose  famous 
gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose, 
though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for 
tijie  Imie  ;  or  many  of  our  nobiemens  gardens  at  home.  To 
take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  with  musick  *^io  row 
upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  ^liart 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pencus,  in  those  Thessalian  fields  beset 
with  green  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  la- 
lorum  et  cur  arum  obliviscantur^  forget  forthwith  all  labours, 
care  and  griefe ;  or  in  a  gundilo  through  the  grand  canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and 
give  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner 
rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  edifice,  as  that  of  the 
Persian  kings  so  miich  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curt i us,  iu 
which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  '  chairs,  stools,  thrones, 
tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold, 
grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

( ^Falget  gemma  toris,  et  iaspide  fulva  si^pellex ; 
Strata  micant  Tyrio ) 

with  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,'  opi parous 
fare,  &c.  besides  the  gallantest  yong  men,  the  fairest  s vir- 
gins, puellcB  scitulof  minis  tr  antes  J  the  rarest  beauties  the  world 
could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attyres> 
ad  siuporem  usque  specidntiumj  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
*Trimalchion's  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voyces  ever 
sounding  day  and  night,  incomparabilis  luxus^  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to  please  the  senses  could 
possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convives  coronati^  deliciis  ebrii, 
^c.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  al- 
most, at  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture 
of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

*  ^ris  fidgorem,  et  resonantia  tecta  corusco 
Auro,  atque  electro  niti do,  scctoque  elephanto, 
Argentoque  siraul.  Talis  Jovis  ardua  sedes, 
Attlaque  cc&licol^m  stellans  splendescit  Olympo. 

•  Diod.  Siculus,  Ub,  2.  ^Lib.  13.  de  animal,  cap.  19.  *  Pet.  Gilliiu. 

Paul  Hentzerus,  Itinerar.  Italiae.  1617.  Jod.  Sincerus,  Itinerar.  Galliae,  1617.  Simp, 
lib.  1.  quatst.  4.  ^  Jucundls&ima  deaxnbulatio  juxta  mare,  ^  navigatio  prop€ 

terrani.— *Id  utraque  fluminis  ripa.  *  Aurei  panes,  aurea  obsonia,  vis  niar- 

garitarum  aceto  subafb,  &c.  ^Lucan.  s  300  pellices,  pocillatores  et 

pincemae  iimumeriy  pueri  loti  purpura  Induti,  &c.  ex  omolum  pulchiitudioe  dele&i. 
>  Ubi  onioca  canu  strepuot.  *  Odyss.  8. 
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Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine. 
Clear  amber  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine : 
Jupiter's  lofty  palace,  where  the  godu  do  dwell. 
Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  it  not  excell. 

It  will  laxare  animos^  refresh  the  soule  of  man,  to  see  fair* 
built  cities,  streets,  theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  marWe,  with  so 
nianv  pvrainids. covered  with  gold;  teciumque  templij  Julvo 
coniscans  auro^  nimio  suo  Julgore  ohccBcabat  oculos  itinerant 
tium^  was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  s^o  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c. 
(as  he  said  of  Cleopatra's  palace  in  Egypt, 

'Crassumque  trabes  absconderat  anrum) 

that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see 
some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and 
such  like  solemniiies ; — to  see  an  embassadour  or  a  prince  met, 
received,  entertained  with  masks,  shews,  fireworks,  &c. — to 
see  two  kings  fight  ift  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alexander,- 
Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat  Bassa 
the  Turk,  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  is  at  stake^ 
(Jas  the  *»poet  of  Hector, 

'■  ■  ■ nee  enim  pro  tergore  tauri, 

pro  hove  nee  certamen  crat,  quae  praemia  ciirsfts 
Esse  Solent,  sed  pro  magni  vitaque  animaque 
Hectoris);— •  / 

to  behold  a  battel  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or 
Poicters,  qua  nescip  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustas  vllam  pro^ 
Jerre.possii  c lariorem  ;-^to  see  one  of  Caesar's  triumphs  in  old 
Borne  revived,  or  the  like; — to  be  present  at  an  interview,  <=a8 
that  famous  of  Henry  the  8'*^,  and  Francis  the  first,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe ;  ubi  tanio  apparatu  (saith  Hubertus 
Vellius)  tamque  triumphali  pompd  ambo  reges  cum  eorum 
eonjugibus  coierei  tit  nulla  unquam  cetas  tarn  celebria  J'esta 
viderit  aut  aiidieritj  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infinitely 
pleasant  are  such  shewSj  to  the  sight  of  which  often  times  they 
will  come  hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for  a  place,  and 
remember  jnany  yeares  after  with  singular  delight.  Bodine, 
v^hen  he  was  embassadour  in  England,  said  he  saw  the  nobIe«  * 
men  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd  cum 
jucunditate  vidimus ;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  i^ight  ofjt. 
Pomponius  Colunma,  saith  Joviusin  his  life,  saw  J  3  French- 

inen^  and  so  many  Italians,  once  fight  for  a  whole  army : 

> 

#^ucw.  ].  8»  ^  JUad.  10.  *  Betwixt  Ardcs  and  Guines^  1519. 
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quod  jucundissimum  spectaculum  in  vita  dicit  sud^  the  plea- 
santei^t  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have 
been  affected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of 
afireaute  the  Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman, 
before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  anno  160D.  They 
were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other,  which,. 
like  Lrvie's  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fought  for  their 
own  glory  and  countreys  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their 
whole  city  and  army.  **  When  Julius  Caesar  warred  about  the- 
banks  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and 
the  Roman  army ;  and  when  he  had  beheld  Caesar  a  good  while, 
^I  see  ike  gods  7iow,  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard. of  nee 
feliciorem  ullam  vitce  mece  aut  optavi  aut  sensi  diem:^h  vvas 
the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight 
alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive  away  melancholy;  if  not  for 
ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time.  Radzivilius  was 
much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cayro;  and,  amongst 
many  other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solem- 
nity of  cutting  the  banks  of  Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa,  when  it 
overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  gilded  gallies  on  the 
water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered  together  on  the 
land,  With  turbants  as  white  as  snow ;  and  'twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  offcasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,* 
turnaments,  combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable 
and  pleasant.  **Franciscu8  Modius  hath  made  a  large  collec- 
tion "of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  who  so  will 
may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  tiurious  icono- 
graphies of  temple^  and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran- church 
in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  *  Jose- 
phu*,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus :  that  of  the  Escuriall  in 
Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace 
in  Rome,  ^Justinian's  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Ingo's 
in  sCusco,  uinon  ab  hominibus,  sed  a  dcemoniiSi  conslructtim 
videatur;  S^  Mark's  in  Venice  oy  Ignatius,  with  many  such : 
prisQorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that  ^'  interpreter  of  Pausanias) 
the  rare  workmanship  of  those .  ancient  .Greeks,  in  theaters, 
obelisks,  temple?,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images, 
fion,minore  ferine f  quum  leguntury  quam  quum  cernuntury 
animum  delectaiione  complentf  affect  one  as  much  by  reading 
abnost,  as  by  sight. 

»  »  * 

•Senertius,  in  dcliciis,  fol.  487.  Veteri  HoraUoram  exemplo,  vijctateetsuccesstt 

admiTabili,  caesis  hostibus  17  in  conspe6lu  patriae,  &c.  ^  I'sterqulus,  vol.  poU. 

«Quos  antea  audivi,  inquit,  hodie  vidi  dcos.  *Pandc6lac  Triumph,  fol. 

•  Lib;  6.  cap.  14.  dc  bello  Jud.  '  Frqcoplus.  •  Laet.'UbV  10.  Amer* 

descript.  ^  Romulus  AmaseuSi  prxfat.  Fausan, 
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The  countrey  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  severall  gym- 
nicks  and  exercises,  may-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry 
meetings  to  solace  themselves.  The  very  being  in  the  coun- 
trey, that  life  it  self,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to 
enjoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarks  did.  Dioclesian 
the  emperour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over 
his  scepter,  and  turned  gardincr.  Constanline  wrote  20  bookes 
of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  embassadours  came  to  see 
him,  bragged  of  nothing  more,  than  of  his  orchyard:  hi  sunt 
ordines  rnei.  What  shall  Isa/  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  Tullie, 
and  many  such  ?  how  have  they  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune, 
plant,  inoculate,  and  graft,  to  shew  so  many  several!  kindes  of 
pears^  apples,  plums,  peaches,  &c.  , 

■  Nunc  captare  feras  laqueo^  nunc  fallere  visco, 
Atqne  etiam  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltas, 
Insidias  avibus  moliri^  incendere  vepres. 

Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing. 


et  nidos  avium  scrutarl,  &c. 


Jucundus,  iti  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c.  put  out 
by  him,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted 
with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure 
iti  therii.  If  the  theoricfc  or  speculation  can  so  much  affect, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  it  self,  the  practick  part,  do? 
The  same  confession  I  finde  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius, 
and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my 
testimony  were  ought  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself ; 
Tam  vere  Saturnimis ;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in 
springs,  woods^  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c. 
Rit 

V 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina; 

« 

and  so  do  I :  velle  licet;  potiri  non  licet. 

Every  palace,  every  city,  almost,  .hath  his  peculiar  walks, 
cloysters,  terraces,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  games,  and  seve- 
rall recreations  ;  every  countrey,  some  professed  gymnicks,  to 
exhilarate  their  mindes,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The**  Greeks 
had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian, Nemean games,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;. Athens,  hers;  some  for  ho- 
nour, garlands,  crowns ;  for  ""  beauty,  danciqg,  running,  leap* 

*  Virg.  1,  Gtor.         ^Boterus^Ub.  S.  poUt.cap.  I.        <  l^te AthenaeuS) diptiosot^ 
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ing,  like  our  silver  games.  ,The  "Romans  had  their  feasts  (as 
the  Atheirians  and  Lacedsemoniaps  held  their  publike  banqueis^ 
in  PrytaneOy  Panaiheiiceis^  Thesmophortis^  PhidiimJ,  playes,. 
naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  *  theaters,  amphitheaters  able 
to  contain  JOOOO  men,  wherein  they  had  severall  delightsome 
shews  to  exhilarate  the  people;  *^ gladiators,  combats  of  men 
with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  beasts  one  with 
another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which  many 
coimtreymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so 
frequently  use),  dancers  on  ropes,  juglers,  wrebtlers,  coraoe-. 
dies,  tragedies,  publikdy  Exhibited  at  the  emperours  and  ci- 
ties charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence. 
In  the  Low-countreys,  (as  "^Meieran  relates)  before  these  wars, 
they  had  many  solemn  feasts,  playes,  challenges,  artillery 
gardens,  colleges  of  rimers,  rhetoricians,  poets:  arnl  to  this 
day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as 
)ippears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Am* 
stelrod,  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg 
in  Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  ^Neander,  they 
had  ludos  septenjiales,  so'emn  playes  every  seavenyeares,  which 
Bocerus  one  of  their  own  p  }ets  hath  elega-itly  described : 

At  nunc  tnagnifico  s  ^ecti:cula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem>  veteri  noa  coiicessara  Quirino 
Ludorum  pompa,  &c.  \ 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  yon  J 
gentlemen  m  Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and 
publike  theaters  in  most  of  their  cities,  for  stage-players  and* 
others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  seasons  al- 
most, all  places,  have  their  severall  pastimes;  some  in  sum* 
nier,  some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within ;  some  of 
the  body,  some  of  the  minde;  and  divers  men  have  divers  re- 
creations, and  exercises.  Domitian  the  emperour  was  much 
delighted  with  catching  flyes;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuti 
amongst  children  ;  ^  Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to 
play  with  whelps  and  yongpigs.  «  Adrian  was  so  wholly  ena» 
moured  with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he,  bestowed  monuments . 
and  tombes  on  them,  and  buryed  them  in  graves.     In  fowl ' 

•Ludi  votivi,  sacri,  liidicri,  Megalenses,  Cercales,  Flora'es,  Martiales,  &c- 
Rosinus,  5.  12.  ^  See  I.ipsius,  Amphitheatrum.  Rosinus,  lib.  5.  Meursius  60 
ludis  Graecorum.  *  1500  Tnen  at  once,  tygers,  lions,  elephants,  hordes,  dog9« 

bears,  &c.  *  Lib.  ult.  ctl.  1.  ad  tinem,     Consuetudiue  non  minus  laudabili, 

quam  veteri,  contubcfnia  rhetoriim,  rhythmicorum  in  urbibus  et  nnuniclpiis;  certis- 
que  diebus  exercebant  se  sagittarii,  gladiatores,  &c.  Alia  ingenii,  animique  exercitia, 
quorum  praccipuum  studium,  principem  populum  tragocdiis,  comqsdiis,  f<ibttfit 
•renicis,  aliisque  id  genus  lud^s  recreare.  'Orbift  terrv  deicnpt.  part.  lU 

^X,aiDpriUiu».  iSpartiao. 
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ueathcr,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting  to  avoid  idleness 
I  think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend 
much  time,  cost  and  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it)* 
^Sevcrus  used  partridges  and  quailes,  as  many  Frenchmen 
do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  mucK 
pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leasure  from  publike  carc« 
and  businesses.  He  had  (saith  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants, 
ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and 
pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperours  oratour,  when  he  lay  iu 
Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  fot  his 
recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  manner 
of  strange  birds  and  beasts;  this  was  something,  though  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  minde.  Conradus  Gesner, 
at  Zurick  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure  a 
great  company  of  wilde  beasts,  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  de- 
light to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkie  gentlewomen,  that 
are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  cus* 
tome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  busi- 
ness, or  to  play  with  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  to 
dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  deliciisy  as  many  of 
our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkies  and  little  dogs. 
The  ordinarv  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter,  and  in 
most  solitary  times  busie  our  mindes  with,  are  cards,  tables 
and  dice,  snovelboard,  chesse-play,  the  philosophers  game> 
small  trunks,  shuttle-cock,  halliards,  musick,  masks,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  ulegames,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles,  catches,  pur* 
poses,  questions  and  commands,  *»  merry  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  gyants,  dwarfes,  theeves, 
cheaters,  witches,  fayries,  goblins,  fryers,  &c.  such  as  the. 
old  women  told  Psyche  in  *  Apuleius,  Bocace  novels,  and 
the  rest,  quarum  auditione  ptieri  delectantur^  senes  narra-- 
tionCy  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell;   all  are  wel) 

E leased  with,  Amaranthus  the  philosopher  met  Hermocles, 
)iophantus,  and  Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily 
discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus  tenents,  very  so- 
licitous which  was  most  probable  and  came  nearest  to  truth* 
To  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversies  and  tq  refresl>  { 
their  spirits,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the 
physitians  wedding,  and  of  all  the  particulars,  the  company^ 
the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was  new  come  from  it  ; 
with  which  relation  they  w^ere  so  much  delighted,  that  Philo* 

*  Delectatus  lusu  catulorum,  porcellorum,  ut  perdices  inter  se  pugnarentf  ant  ut 
ave«  parvulae  sursum  et  deorsuTn  volitarert,  his  tnaxime  delectatus,  ut  solicitudirci 
jiublicas  sublevaret.        ^  Brumales  lets  ut  possiat  prodacere  noctci.       ,  *  Miles.  4« 
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laiis  wished  a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding, 
■  manv  such  merry  meetings  mig'u  he.  be  at,  to  please  lim-" 
^elfwith  the  sights  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it,  ,  News 
&re  eenerally. welcome  to  all  our  ears:  avide  audimus ;  aures 
enim  hominum  novitate  Icetantur  (^as  Pliny. observes),  wa 
long  after  rumour,  to  hear  and  listpn  to  it ;  *  densum  humeri^ 
libit  aure  valgus.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to 
hearken  after  news; .  which  Caesar  in  his  ^Commentaries  ob- 
serves of  the  pld  Gaules ;  they  would  be  enquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news 
Abroad  ? 

■quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe. 


Quid  Seres^  quid  Thnccs  agant,  secreta  novercse, 
Etpueri,  quis  amet,  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.    When 
that  great  Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  the   city  of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  only 
comfort  (saith  ^  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts, 
was  to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrcnts, 
which  were  brought  him,  cum  primisj  by  letters  or  otherwise 
out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.     Some  mens  whole  de- 
light  is  to  take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or 
alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  rore,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull 
over  a  pot,  &c.  or,  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folkes  usu- 
ally  do,     qucB  aprici  meminere  senes,    remembring   afresh 
and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,   and   such  like  accidents, 
which  happened  in  their  yonger  yeares..   Others  best  pastime 
is  to  game:  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant. 

f  Hie  Veneri  indulget,hunc  decoquit  alea.— 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  «  tables,  and  dice, 
and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots  (whom  Gataker  weH  confutes) 
which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet 
may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insanum  remet 
damnosamy  ^  Lemnius  calls  it  ifor^  most  part,  in  these  kinde  of 

*  O  dii !  similihus  sxpeconviviis  date  ut  ipsevidendo  delectetur,  et^posttnoduin 
narrando  delectet.  Theod.  prodromus  Amorum,  dial,  interpret.  Gilbcrto  Gaulinio. 
^j^pis^  lib.  8.  Ruf&no.  ^  Hor.  *  Lib.  4.  Gallicae  coosuetudtnit 

es^  ut  viatores  eliam  invitos  cocsistere  cogant,  et  quid  quisque  eorum  de  quaque  re  • 
audieritaut  cognorit,  qu^erant.  *  Vitae  ejus  lib.  ult.  f  Juven,  «  They 

account  them  uniawful,  because  sortilegious.  ^  Instit.  c.  44,  In  his  ludis  ple- 

rumque  non  ars  aut  perjtia  viget,  sed  fraus,  fallacla,   dolus,  astutia,  casus,  foittuu^ 
temenjuis,  iQcumhAb^t,  non  taiio,  consilium,  sapieatia,  &c« 
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disports^  His  not  art  or  skill,  hut  sultilty,  cunnycatchtngf 
knavery ^  chance  and/Qrlune^  carryes  all  Q,way :  'tis  amhula^ 
igria  pecunia, 


■  .  .  — puncto  mobilis  horae 

Ffif mutat  domiDos;  et  cedit  id  altera  jura. 

They  labpiir^  most  part^  not  to  pass  their  time  in  bpnest  dis- 
port, but  for  filthy  Uicre,  and  covetousness  of  mony.  In 
jcBdissinium  lucrum  et  avqritiam  hoininum  co7ivertitur,  as 
Danxus  observes.  Fons  fraudum  et  male^ciorumy  'tis  the 
fountain  of  cosepage  and  yiljany :  ^a  thing  $o  covirnon  all  over 
Europe  at  thi^  day^  ajid  so  generally  abused^  that  many  men 
are  utterly  undone  by  it^  their  meanes  spent,  patrimonies  con-? 
sumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggered ;  besides  swearing, 
wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconyeniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants :  ^for,  when  once  they  have 
got  a  haunt  of  stich  companies^  and  habit  of  gamin^^  they  can 
hardly  be  drawn  Jrom  it ;  but,  as  an  itchy  it  will  tickle  them$ 
andf  as  it  is  toith  ivhoremasters,  once  entered,  they  cannot 
(easily  leave  it  off:  vexat  mentes  insana  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  their  sport.  And  in  conchision  (which  Charles  the  sea- 
venth,  that  good  French  king,  pubHshed  in  an  edict  against 

?:amesters)  i^nde  pice  et  hilaris  vitce  suffugium  sibi  syiisque. 
iberiSf  ioHwefai^ilicBy  ^c.  that  whjcb  was  once  their  liveli- 
hood, should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  no\y 
«pent  and  gone  ;  moeror  et  egestas^  &c.  sorrow  and  oeggery 
succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be  abused ;  and  that  which 
was  first  invented  to  '^  refresh  mens  weary  spirits  when  they 
come  from  other  labours  and  studies,  to  exhilarate  the  minde, 
td^ntertain  time  and  company,  tediqus  otherwise  in  those  long 
solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  theoa  from  worse  matters,  au 
honest  e>^ercise,  is  coptrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a  good  ana  witty  exercise  of  the  minde,  for 
some  kinde  of  m^n,  ^nd  fit  for  such  melancholy  (Rhasis  holds) 
as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent  thoughts,  or  trou- 
bled with  cares  ;  nothing  better  ta  distract  their  minde,  and 
alter  theic  meditations ;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  *^generall 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  fouldiers  from  mutiny  :  but 

V 

*  Apusus  tarn  freqi^ens  hodie  in  Europa,  ut  plerique  crebro  harum  usu  patrixno- 

oium  -profundant,  exhaustisque  facultatlbus,  ad   inopiam  redigantur.  ^  Ubi 

•emei  prurigo  ista  animum  occupat,  xgre  discuti  potest;  soiicttantibas  undique 
ejusdem  Carinse  hoaiiQibus,  damnosas  illas  voluptates  rcpetunt ;  quod  et  scortatoribus 
insitum,  &c.  « IiMtituitur   i«ta  exercitatio,  non  lucri^  sed  valetudinls  cC 

obIe£lamenti  ratione,  et  quo  aoimus  defatigatus  respiret,  novasque  vires  ad  subeundos 
labores   denuo  concipiat.  '  Latrunculorum  ludus  inventus  est  a  ducci^ 

ut,  cunn  miles  intolerabili  fame  laboraret,  altero  die  edens,  altero  ludens,  famis  ob- 
livlsceretur.  BellonivUt  See  mor^Qf  thi?  game  ia  Darnel  ^ouWi's  Palamcdey,  vel  df 
vaxiis  iudis,  I.  3t 

-     Vol.  li  Nn 
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if  it  proceed  from  over  much  study,  in  such  a(  case  it  may  dd 
more  harrm  than  good;  it  is  a,game  too  iroubfesome  for  soinc 
mens  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him 
that  loseth    the  mate.      *  William  the   Conquerour,    in  his 
yonger  yeares,  playing  at  chess  with  the  prince  of  France, 
(Dauphnie  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  dayes) 
losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  about  his  pate,  which 
was  a  cause  afterward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.     For 
some  such  reason  it  is,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  3.  book, 
Tit.  IS.  de  reg,  institj  forbids  his  prince  to  play  at  chess: 
hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow;  and  this  to 
Other  men,  but  by  no  meanes  to  him.     In  Muscovie,  where 
they  live  in  stove^  and  hot-  houses  all  winter  long,  come  sel- 
dome  or  little  abroad,  it  is  agaip  very  necessary,  and  therefore' 
in  those  parts  (saith  ^Herbastein)  mudh  used.     At  Fessa  in 
Africk,  where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors 
is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable;  and  (as  *^Leo  Afer  relates) 
as  much  frequented  :  a  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in 
garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to 
busie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.     The  like  |  may  say  of  CI.  Bruxer's  phi- 
losophy game,  D.  Fulke's  Metromachia  and  his  Ouranomackiaf 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrologicall  and  geometricall 
fictions,  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically  given  ;  and 
the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage-playes,  how- 
soever they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catos,.  yet,  if 
opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.  Melm 
est  fodercj  quam  saltare^  saith  Austin:  but  what  is  that,  if 
-they  delight  in  it?  ^Nenio  saltat  solrius.  But  in  what  kiodc 
of  dance  ?  I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole 
Volumes  writ  against  them  ;  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  con- 
sidered) is  but  ignoratio  elenchi;  and  some  again,  because 
they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comoedy  ;  they 
think  thegi,  illiconascisenes,  &c.  Some,  out  of  praeposterous 
2eal,  object  many  times  trivial!  arguments,  and,  because  of  some 
abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should 
forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk  ;  but,  in  my  judge- 
ment, they  are  too  stern  :  there  is  a  time  for  all  things^  a 
time  to  mourn f  a  time  to  dance  (Eccles.  3.  4)  ;  a  time  to 
embrace^  a  time  not  to  embrace^  (vers.  5.) ;  and  nothing  better 
ihan  that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  own  workes  (vers.  22). 

*  D.  Hayward,  in  viti  ejus.  ^Muscovit.  commentarittTn.  « Inter  cives 

Tess9no«  latruoculorum  ludus  est  usitatissimus,,  lib.  ^.  de^A.irica.         '  TuUiiu. 
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For  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  kings  declamiion^  and  wgts 
ever  of  that  miiide,  those  May^games,  wakes,  and  Whitson* 
ales,  &c.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be 
permitted.     Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their' 
poppet' playes,  hobby-hyrses,  tabers,  crowds,  bag- pipes,  &c» 
.  play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations 
they  like  bestv     In  Franconia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith 
*AubanusBohemus)  the  old  folkes,  after  evening  pray ef^  went 
to  the  ale-house,  the  yonger  sort  to  dance :  and,  to  say  truth 
with  ^Sarisburiensis,  sattus  fuerat  sic  otiari^  quam  turpius 
^ccuparij  better  do  so  than  worse,  as  without  question  other- 
wise (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans  nature)  many  of  them  will 
do.     For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators,  tum- 
blers^ juglers,  &c.  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at : 
^  iota  jociilarium  scena  proceditj  et  ideo  spectacula  admissa 
sunt^  et  infinita  tyrocinia  vanitatum^  ui  his  occupentiir,  qui 
perniciosius  otiari  sclent :  that  they  might  be  busied  about 
such  toyes,   that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle. 
So  that,  as  ^  Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may, 
say  of  them,  genus  hominum  esty  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et 
vitahitur  scniper  el  retinebitur  ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company, 
most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  deserve  some  of 
them  (for  I  so  relish   and  distinguish   them  as  fidlers,    and* 
musicians)   and  yet  ever  retained.     Evil  is  not  to  be  done 
(I  confess),  that  good  may  come  of  it :  but  this  is  evil  per  aC'^ 
cidensy  and,  in  a  qualiiied  sense,   to  avoid  a  greater  incon* 
venience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.     S^  Thomas  More,  in  his 
Utopian  Common-wealth,  ^  as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  h^ 
have  no  man  labour  irver  hardy  to  be  toyled  out  like  an  horse 
'its  more  than  slavish  infelicity  ^   the  life  of  most  of  our  hired 
servants^  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopians) :' 
lut  half  the  day  to  be  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest 
teaeation^  or  whatsoever'  employment  they  shall  thinkft  them^ 
selves.     If  one  half-day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  houahold 
servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by^ their  hard  masters,  or  in. 
a  year  some  feasts,  like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they 
would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both  parties^ 
be  better  pleased  :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say) ;  for  some 
of  them  do  nought  but  loytcr  all  the  week  long. 

This,  which  I  aim   at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  animiSf 
troubled  in  minde,  to  ease  them,  over-toyled  on  the  one  part, 

•  Dcmor.  gent.         *»*Polycrat.  1.  I.  cap.  8.         *  Idem  Sarlsburiensis.         *Hist 
lib.    1.  "  Kcmo  desidet  otiosus  i  ita  nemo  astnino  more  ad  seram  no£(em  la- 

borat;  nam  ea  .plusquam  servilis  aerumna,  quar  opificum  vita  est,  exceptis  Utopicn-* 
Sibus,  qui  dieiD  in  24  horas  dividunt,  .sex  dunUxat  operi  (ieputant,  reliquuto  a 
•oamo  ct  cibo  cujusqucarbitrio  pcrmittitiir. 
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|o  refresh  :  ov«r  idle  on  the  othcf,  to  keep  theniselves  busied. 
And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment  will  serve 
to  the  one,  any  honest  recrraiion  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  oFn^eat  and  drink; 
not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as 
too  many  gentlemen  do;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate 
QWt  6r>u]e8  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  be  divers  sorts, 
and  peculiar  to  severall  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so 
ther^  be  proper  for  severall  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  na- 
tures, to  fit  that  variety  of  humours  which  is  amongst  them, 
that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  :  some  in  summer,  some  in 
ifrinter,  some  eentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  minde 
aJotie,  some  for  the  body  and  minde:  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both 
business  and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all 
sorts,  husbandry,  eattel,  horse,  &c.  to  build,  plot,  project,  ta 
ttiake  models,  cast  up  accompts,  &c.)^some  without,  some 
within  doors:  new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  sen^eth,  and  as  men 
are  inclined>.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont. 
^Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of 
Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders, 
ivhich  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by  reason 
qf  unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and 
was  now  tyr^d  with  cards,  dice,  &c.  and  such  other  domestical 
sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he 
would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so 
fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  coun- 
trey  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk ;  ^  he  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of 
Jbis  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court-fashion,  when 
he  waked,  he  and.  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  bis  ex- 
jcellency^  perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor 
^liow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all 
ibe  <day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick, 
and  the  rest* of  those  court-like  pleasures;  but  late  at  night, 
when  be  was  well  tipled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  bis 
old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first 
SoaoA  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  eood  sport 
the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself:  all  tb» 
j^  was,  to  see  bow  he  ""  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
som^  tittle  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  be  had 
•seen  a  vision,  constantly  beleeved  it,  would  not  otherwise  be 

•  Rfemm  Burgund.  lib.  4.  *  Jussit  hominem  dcferri  ad  palatium,  etkfi* 

ducali  collocari,  &c.  Mirari  homo,  ubi;5C  co  loci  videt.  «  Quid  interest,  in- 

tuit Lodovicus  Vives.  (epist  ad  Francisc.  Barducem)  inter  diem  illius  ct  nottna 
'  aliquot  amios  }  Aibil  peoitus,  nisi  qaod,  ike. 
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perswadcdj  and  so  the  jest  ended.  »AntiGchus  "Epiphanei 
would  often  disguise  himself,  atealfrom  his  court,  and  go  into 
merchants^  goldsmiths^  and  other  tradesmens  shorrs,  sit  and 
talk  with  ihem,  aad  sometimes  ride,  or  walk  aloi^e.  and  fall 
aboard  with  any  tinker,  down,  serving  maq,  carryer,  or 
whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  ne  did  ex  insperato 
give  a  poor  fellow  mony,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set 
purpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  fpund  it,  aad 
withall  how  he  would  be  affected ;  and  with  such  oiyecis  he 
was  much  delighted.  Many  such  trickes  are  ordinarily  p^it  in 
practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others ;  all 
\^hich  are  harniless  iests,  and. have  their  good  uses. 

But,  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreation ^J  of  the  mmde 
within  doors,  there  is  none  so  generall,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed 
io  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expeil  idleness  and  me- 
lancholy, as  that  of  study.     Stndiasenechttem  ohlectant^  ado^ 
lescentium  alunt^  secundas  res  ornant^  adversis  perfugium  qt 
solatium  prcebent,  domi  delectanf,  &^c.  finde  the  r.st  in  Tui!'3 
pro  Archid  Ppetd.     What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walk, 
and  see  maps,  picture^^  statues,  jewels,  marbles^  which  some 
so  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  rhidias  made  of  old,  so  exqui- 
site and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  **Chrysostome  thinketh) 
if  avy  man  be  sick-y,  troubled  in  minde^  or  timt  carvwt  deep 
for  grief e^  and  shad  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias 
imaoeSy  he  will  fo' get  all  care^  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 
Aim,  in   an  instant  i    There  l^ie  those  as  much  taken  with 
Micha^el  Angelo's,  Raj  h  lel  d' Urbino's,   Francesco  Francis's 
peeces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which 
were  excellent  in  their  ages;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  plea- 
sing sight,  to  view    those  neat  architectures,  devices,  scut- 
cheons, coatfi  of  arms,  read  such  bookes,  to  peruse  old  coyne^ 
of   severall    sorts  in   a  faire  gallery ;    artificial*!   workes,  per- 
spective glasses,  old  reliques,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of 
colours.     A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas,  ei  muta  po'esis : 
and  though  (as  *=  Vives  saith)  artificialia  delectant^  sed  mox 
foistidimuSi  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time ;  yet  who  i$ 
he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?    When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend 
Patroclus,  his  tnother Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and 
curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun, 
moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  runnmg,  riding, 
women  scolding,  hills,dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  treqs, 

■  Hen.  Stephan.  praefat  Hcrodoti.  ^Orat.  12.  Siquls  animo  fuerit  afllictua 

aut  aeger,  nee  somt^um  admitteas,  is  mlhi  videtur  e  regione  stans  talis  imaginis, 
oblivisci  omnium  posse,  quse  vmanx  vitae  atrocia  et  difiicilia  acciil6re  soienu 
*  3»  Dt  animai. 
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&c.^  with  many  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  peaces;  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of 
his  griefe. 

*  Continuo  eo  spectaculo  captus,  delenito  moerore^ 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  teneus  del  splendida  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  wel-s 
furnished  cloysters  and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so 
richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures,  old  statues  and  anti- 
quities ?     Cum  se  spectando  recreet  simul  et   legendo,    to 
see  their  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  **Boissar- 
dus  well  adds,  whom  will  it  not  affect  ?  which  Bozius,  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus,  Marlianus,  Schottu^,  Cavelerius,  Ligorlus,  &c. 
and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.      Or  in   some 
princes  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of 
Felix  Platerus  in  Basil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  -such  va- 
riety of  attires,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite 
p'eeces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  excellent  land- 
skips,  Dutch- workes,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  AI- 
bertus  Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  &c.  such  pleasant  peeces  of 
perspective,  Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  workes, 
frames,  thaumaturgical  motions,  ej^otick  toyes,  &c.     Who  ia 
he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  otherwise 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discon- 
tents, that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  minde  by  reading 
of  some  inticing  story,  true  or  faigned,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he 
shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the  beginnings, 
ruines,  falls,  periods  of  common-wealths,  private  mens  actions^ 
displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  ?     *"  Plutarch  therefore  calls  them  se- 
eundas  mensas  et  bellaria,  the  secujid  course  and  junkets,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not 
earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an 
elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  hkethat 
of  '^  Hehodorus,   uM  ohlectaLio   qucedam  placide  jhtit^   aim 
hilaritate  conjuncta  P    Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with 
an  oration  of  Libanius  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confessethjj 
he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had'read  it  all  out,     Legi  oratio- 
nem   tuam  magna  ex  parte,   hesternd  die  ante  prand'mm : 
pransus  veto  sine  tilld  inter  miss  io?ie  iotam  ahsolvl,     O  argu- 
rnenta  !  0  cotnpositionem  !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that 
pleasing  tract,  vvhich  will  draw  his  aHention  along  with  it.  To 
most  kinde  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study.    For 
what  a  world  of  bookes  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts>  and 

•  Iliad.  19.  •*  Topogr.  Rom.  part.  1.  '«  Onod  hcroum  conviviis  le^I 
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sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  Tn 
arithmetick,  geometry,  perspective,  optick,  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, sculpturdf  picturd,  of  which  so  many  and  such  elabo- 
rate treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  niecnanicks  and  their 
mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation,  *  rjding  of  horses, 
.^fencing,  swiramiiig,  gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of 
husbandry,  cookery,  faulconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling, 
&c.  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  ?ind  what 
not?  In  musick,  metaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,, 
philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c. 
they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  S  antiquity,  &c. 
ei  ^qtiid  siwtilius  arithmeticis  inventimiibus  P  quidjucundius 
musicis  rationibus  P  quid  divinius  astronomicisP  quid  rectius 
geometricis  demonstratiomlus  P  What  so  sure,  what  so  plea-' 
sant?  He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  towre  of  Gare- 
zenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Stras- 
borough,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engin  of 
Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth  it  self,  if  he  had  but  a  place 
to  fasten  his  instrument  j  Archimedis  cochlea^  and  rare  devises 
to  corrivate  waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes 
again,  agam,  and  again '  repeated,  with  myriades  of  such. 
What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physick,  and  divinity, 
for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
&c.?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes: 
we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  tneat,  served  out  for 
several  palats ;  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  Js  affected  with 
none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  bookes  are  written,  Hebr^ew, 'Greek, 
gyriack,  Chaldee,  Arabick,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  please  any 
man  to  look  upon,  a  geographical  map,  (^suavi  animum  de-i 
lectatione  allivere,  ob  incredibilem  rerium  varietatem  et  jit,'" 
cundiiateviy  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitionem  excitarej  choi;p-; 
graphical,  topographical  delineations;  to  behold,  as  it  were, 
all  the  r<£moie  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  pf  his  study;  to  measure,  by  the 
scale  and  compass,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  iheir  site* 
Charles  the  great  (as  Platin^i  writes)  had  three  faire  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  m^pof  Constan-» 
jinople,  in  the  secund  Rome  neatly  engraved^  in  the  third  ar^ 
jcxquisite  description  of  the  whole  world ;  and  much  delight 
jae  took  in  theipw    What  greater  pleasure  cg.ji  there  novi^  be, 

■  Pluvines.  ''Thibault.  pAs,  in  travelling',  the  rest  go  forward  and 

'look  before  them,  an  antiquary  alone  looks  round  about  him,  seeing  things  past,  &c. 
hath  a  complcat  horizon,  Janus  Bifrons.    .  ♦'  Cardan,  «  Hondius^  pncfa^ 

Mcrcgtori^,  .  '   \  ■'       ■ 
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than  to  view  those  elaborate  mapa  of  Ortelius,  *Mercator, 
Hondius,  &c.  to  peruse  those  bookes  of  cities^  put  out  by 
Braunus^  and  Hogenbergius  ?  to  read  those  exquisife  descrip- 
tions of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus, 
Jieander  Albertus,  Cambden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gfer- 
belius,  &c.?  those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph;  Colum- 
bus, Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian^  Lod. 
Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.  ?  those  accuri(te 
diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  ofBartifeon,  Oliver  a  Nort, 
&c.  Hacluit's  voyages.  Pet.  Martyr's  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius, 
Xiinschoten's  relations,  those  Hodoeporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meggen, 
Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands, 
Sec.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the 
world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodo- 
cus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observa- 
tions, P.  Gillins  his  surveys;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out, 
and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry,  To  see  a  well 
cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetalls,  ex- 
pressed in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus 
npon  Dioscorides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that 
last  voluminous  and  mighty  herball  of  Besler  of  Noremberge, 
wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness^  To  see 
birds,  beasts,  iand  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents, 
flyes,  &c,  all  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  ex- 
pfessed  in  lively  ccrlours,  with  an  exact  description  of  their  na- 
tures, vertues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath  been  accui-ately  per- 
foriped  by  -^lian,  Gesncr,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius, 
Rondoletius,  Hipipolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  ^Arcana  coeliy  na- 
iurcB  secret  a,  ordinem  universi  scire  ^  majoris  f elicit  atis  et 
dulcedinis  est,  quam  cogiiatioue  quis  assequi  possit,  xLut  fnor- 
talis  sperare.  What  more  pleasmg  studies  can  there  be  than 
the  maihematicks,  theorick,  or  practick  parts  ?  as  to  survey 
land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever 
much  delighted  my  self.  Talis  est  mathematum  pulchritudo^ 
(saith  *=  Plutarch)  ut  his  indigniirfi  sit  divitiartim  phaleras 
istas  et  hullas  et  puellaria  spectacula  comparari ;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and 
childish  bubbles  of  wealtlv  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them  :  credemiikiy  (** saith  one)  extingtd  dulce  erit  matherna- 
ticarum  artium  studio;  I. could  even  live  and  dye  with  such 
meditations,  ^  and  take  more  delight,  true  content  of  minde  in 
them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport»  how  rich 
-soever  thou  art.  And,  as  ^Cardan  well  secunds  me,  honorificuia 

•  Atlas  Gcog.  ^  Cardan.  «  Lib,  de  cupid.  divitiarum.  *  JLeon. 

^igg5>  pr*fat.  ad  pcrpet.  prognost.'  .   «  Flus  capio  voluptatisi  &c,  'h 

Hyperchea.  divi^.  3»  "  ^ 
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magis  est  et  gloriosufn  hipc  intelUger^j  quam  prov 
pfctesse^  formoSum  ant  ditem  juv^nem  esse.  The  like  plea* 
Mire  there  is  hi  all  othef  studies,  to  such  as  are  truly  addicted 
to  them  :  "  ea  suavitas,  (one  holds)  ul,  cum  quis  ea  degvsta^ 
verity  quasi  pt)vnlis  Circeis  captus^  nonpossit  unquam  ah  illis 
divelli;  the  like  sweetness,  which,  as  Circe's  cup,'  bewitcheth 
A  student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those 
inahy  laborious  hours,  dayes,  and  nights,  spent  in  the  volu- 
minous treatises  written  by  them ;  the  same  content.  ^Julius 
Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out 
ffito  a  pathelical  protestation,  he  had  rather- be  the  author  of 
12  verses  in  Lucian,  or  such  an  6de  in  *  Horace,  than  empe- 
foiir  of  Germany.  <* Nicholas  Gerbeliiis,  that  good  old  man. 
Was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  ex- 
claims forthwith,  Arabihus  atqne  Indis  omnibus  e^'imus  di-- 
tioteSj  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or  Indiaii 
pritices  5  of  such  ^esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
worth  and  value.  Seneca  preters  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two 
doting  Stoieks,  (he  was  so  much  enamoured  on  theiir  workes) 
before  any  prince  or  general  of .  an  army;  and  Orontius  the 
hiathettlatician  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him, 
divinum  €t  homine  majorem,  a  p^tty  gt)d,  more  than  a  man  ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  sec,  if  you  respect  fame  or 
worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renowned  for  hid 
poems«,  as  Epaminpndas^  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  hi* 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions^  et  si  jamam  r^spi^ 
ciaSf  fion  pauciores  Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri  memineruni : 
(as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander; 
for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds;  but  Aristotle 
iotus  vivit  in  monumentisy  is  wh^^ie  in  his  workes :  yet  I 
stand  not  upon  this;  the  delight  is  it,  which  I  aim  at;  do 

freat  pleasitre, .  such  sweet  Content  there  is  in  study.  ^King 
ames,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford, 
and,  amongst  other  edifices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  li- 
brary, renewed  by  S^  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexan- 
der, at  his  departure  brake  but  into  that  noble  speech,  lij  I  were 
not  a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man ;  ^and  if  it  were  so 
that  I  must  be^  a  prisoner ,  if  I  might  have  nw  wishy  I  ti/oidd 
desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library y  and  to  bir 

•  Cardan.  pra&faL  rerum  variet.  .  ^  Poeticcs  lib.  «  Lib,  3.  Ode  % 

J)oDec  gratus  cram  tibi,  &c.         ^  De  Peloponnes.  lib.  6.  descrip.  Gr?pc.         «  Quo^^ 
isi  integros  haberemus,  Dii  bonil  qiiast}pes,  quos  thesauros  tenereraus!  ^  Isaac 

Wake,  musae  regimes.  ^e Si  unquam  rnihi  in  fatis  sit,  ut  captivus  ducar,  &% 

mih'i  daretur  optio,  hoc  cuperem  carceie  concludi,  his  cateuis  illigari,  cum  hi$ce 
£aptivi$  concatenatis  aetatcm  agere. 


^ 
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chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors^  et  mortuis  ma' 
£isiris.  So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning 
they  have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks,  the 
thirst^ier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn  ;  and  the  last  day  is 
prions  discipultts  ;  harsh  at  first  learning  is ;  radices  amarce^ 
hut  fructus  diilceSy  according  to  that  or  Isocrates,  pleasant  at 
last ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with 
the  Muses, ^  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leyden  in 
Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long;  and  that 
which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in 
him  a  greater  liking.  ^  I  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the 
library^  hut  I  holt  the  door  to  me^  excluding  lusty  ambition^ 
avarice,  and  all  suck^  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness  the 
mother  of  ignorance,  and  Melancholy  her  self;  and  in  the 
very  lap  of  eternity^  amongst  so  many  divirte  soiiles,  I  take  my 
seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pitfy  all 
our  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness. 
I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  this 
which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most 
part  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  buokes,  how  they 
Jieglect  and  contemn  so  great  atreasure^  so  inestimable  a  bene-r 
fit,  as  iEsop's  cock  did  the  Jewell  he  found  in  the  dunghil  *,  and 
all  through  errour,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education.  Apd  'tis^ 
wonder  withall  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away 
in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis pereant  (saith  ''Erasmus) 
magnatibus  pecunlce,  quantum  ahsumant  alea^  scorta^  comr 
potationes,  profectiojies  non  necessarice,  pompce^  bella  qucestta, 
ambitio,  colax,  morio,  Itidio,  C^c,  what  in  hawkes,  hounds,  lawT 
«utes,  vain  building,  gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports,^  playes, 
pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue 
to  some  pf  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance 
or  inlargement  of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library, 
or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 
ruined,  demolished,  or  otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine^ 
many, .  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenews  so  bestowed  ; 
and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ah  his, 
vel  a  negotiator  thus  qui  se  Marnmonce  dediderunt,  inkproium 
fortasse  tale  officiiim  exigere^  to  solicit  pr  ask  any  thing  of 
such  men  (that  are,  likely,  damn'd  to  riches)  to  this  purpose. 
For  my  part,  I  piity  these  men;  stultosjuheo  esse  libenter ;  let 

■  Epi&t,  Primicro.  Plernmque  in  qua  simulac  pedctn  posui,  foribus  pcssulum 
ebdo  ;  ambitloncm  autem,  amorem,  libidinem,  etc.  excludo,  quorum  parens  est  ig- 
Mayi.a,  imperitia  fiiitrij{ ;  et  in  ipso  actemitatis  grcmid,  inter  tot  illustres  animas  sedem 
tiiihi  sumo,  cum  ingenti  quidcm  animo,  ut  subinde  magnatum  xnp  miscx«H  qui  Wi? 
«itotem  banc  igiio.rant,  k  phil.  2.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1,  " 
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thtm  go  as  ihcy  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.  How 
much,  on  the  other  side,  are  we  all  bound,  that  are  schollars, 
to  those  munificent  Plolemies,  bountiful!  Maecenases,  hefoi- 

call  patrons,  divine  spirits, ""qui  nobis  kcec  otiaj'eceiiiniz 

namqiie  erit  ille  mlhi  semper  Deus that  have  provided  for 

us  so  many  well  furnished  libraries,  as  well  in  our  publike 
academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges?  How 
shall  I  remember  '»S'.  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest, 
^Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend  John  Williams  lord 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who,  besides 
that  at  SK  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster, 
is  now  likewise  in^m  with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble  pre- 
sident f^r  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quern  te 
memoiemy  vir  illustrissime  P  quibus  ehgiis  P  but  to  myta.sk 
3gain. 

Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness, 
or  carryed  away  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits, 
and  for  want  of  employment  knows  not  how  to  spend  his 
lime,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no 
better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the' 
lea:rning  of  some  art  or  science;  provided  alwayes  that  his 
malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study ;  for  in  such  cases 
•he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious. 
Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a 
skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but 
play-bookes,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun,  the  Seaven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of 
Burdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad 
as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are 
otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carryed  headlong  with 
vain  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations, 
(although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do 
the  former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  <:ontiniiall  meditations 
another  way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper 
aliquid  memoriter  ediscant^  saith  Piso;  let  them  learn  some* 
tlhing  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.  read  the  scrip- 
tures, which  Hyperius  flib^  1.  de  quotid.  script,  lec.foL  77) 
jholds  available  of  it  se|f:.  ^the  minde  is  erected  thereby  from 
all  worldly  cares^  and  hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity  :  for, 
as  *=  Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  scientia  scientiarum^  omni  melle 
dulcior,  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino  hilarior :   'tis  the  best 

■  Vir<;.  cclog.  1.  *  Founder  of  our  publike  library  in  Oxon.  *  Ourt 

in  Christ-church,  Oxon.  •'Animus  levatur  mdc  a  curij,  multa  quirte  ct  tran-^ 

iuiiUfate  tiutjns*  *  Ser.  38.  ad  Fratres  Ercm, 
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nepenthes^  surest  cordial],  sweetest  alterative,  present'st  di 
verier:  for  neither,  as  ■  Chrysostonie  well  adds,  those  houghs 
and  leaves  of  trees  which  are  plashed  for  cattel  to  stand  un- 
der in  the  heat  of  the  day^  in  stimmer^  so  much  refresh  them 
with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading  of  the  scripture 
doth'  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  s&iiley  in  sorrow  and 
afjlktion,  Paul  bids  pray  continually  ;  quod  cibtis  corpori, 
lectio  animce  facit,  saith  Seneca;  as  meat  is  to  the  body, 
such  is  reading  to  the  soule.  ^  To  be  at  leasure  without  hookes 
is  another-  helly  and  to  be  buried  alive.  *^  Cardan  calls  a  li- 
brary the  physick  of  the  soule;  ^divine  authors  fortifie  the 
nninde^  make  men  bold  and  constant ;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds) 
godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  minde  to  be  tor  lured  with 
absurd  cogitations.  Rhasis  injoyns  continual)  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual!  discourse  of  some  history, 
tale,  poem,  news,  &c.  alternos  sermones  edere  ae  bibere^ 
ceqite  jucundum  quam  cibus,  sive  potusy  which  feeds  the 
minde,  as '  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as 
much  :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  nqt  without  ^od  cause, 
ivould  have  some  body  stitl  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with 
them,  and  sometimes  '  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation)  \for  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a  deadfire^  to  make  it  bum  afresh :  it  whets  a 
dull  spirit,  and  will  not  suffer  the  minde  to  be  drowned  in  ilvose 
profound  cositations,  whi(;h  melancholy  men  are  commonly 
troubled  with.  ^  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physick  would 
take  place.  «  Camerarius  relates  as  much  of  Laurence  Me- 
dices.  Heathen  philosophers  arc  so  full  of  divine  precepts  in 
this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think^  they  alone  are  able  to  setlQ 
a  distressed  minde — ; — 

(h  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibns  hunc  Icnire  dolorem,  &c.) 

tprctetus,  Plularch,  and  Seneca.  Qualis  ille  !  quce  tela^  saith 
Lipsius,  adversus  omne$  animi  casus ,  administrate  et  iffsam 
fnortem  !  quomodo  vitia  eripit,  inferi  virtutes  !  When  I  rod 
Seneca,  '^  me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane  fort  itneSy  on  the 
top  of  an   hill  above  mortality. '   Plutarch  saith  as  much  of 

*  Flom.  4.  de  pctniteotil.  Nam  ncqu«  arborum  comas,  pro  pecorum  tuguriU 
fractx,  merldie  per  (cstatem  optabilem  exhibcntes  umbram«  oves  ita  reHciui-.t,  ac 
sr'-'pturarum  lectio  aHllcfas  ;ir.gnre  animas  solatur  et  recreat.  ^Otium&ine 

lit  r^ismors  eU,  et  vivi  homiiiiftsepultura.  Seneca.  *  Cap.  99.  1.  57.de  rer. 

var.  '  Fortcm  reddunt  animum  et  constantem  ;  et  pium  coUocjuium  noa 

permitttt  animum  absurda  cogitatione  torqueri.  *  AUercationibus  utantur, 

quae  non  pennittunt-animum  submergi  profundis  coghationibus,.  dc  quibus  otiose 
cog<tat^  et  tristatur  in  lis.  ^  B«<(^in.  pnefat.  ad  meth  hist.  f  Opening 

subcis.rap.  15.  *>  Hor.  *  Fatendum  est,  cacumine  Olympi  coutitutnn 

mihi  vldeor,  iupra  vcatos  et  procellas,  et  omiKs  res  bumanac. 


*  \ 
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Homer;  for  which  cause,  belike,  Niceffttus,  in  Xehophoftj 
Was  made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysses 
without  book,  tit  in  virum  bojium  evaderet^  as  well  to  make 
him  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  Com- 
fort may  be  got  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity  ? 
What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  die* 
dilations,  afford  us  } 

Qui,  quid  sit  pUlchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non> 
Plenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt. 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothe- 
caries shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of 
xninde,^  purgatives,  cordials,  alterativeSi  corroboratives,  leni- 
tives, &c.?  Every  disease  of  the  soule^  saith  ^Austin,  hath  a 
peculiar  medicine  in  the  scripture^  this  only  is  required,  thai 
the  sick  man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  temper-' 
ed,  ^  Gregory  calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our 
infirmities;  ignifum  colloquium,  Psalm  lig.  140;  ^'Origen, 
a  charm.  And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the 
monke,  **  continually  to  read  the  scripture,  and  to  meditate  on 
that  which  he  hath  read;  for,  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is 
meditation  on  that  which  we  read.  I  would^  for  these  causes, 
wish  him  that  is  melancholy,  to  use  both  humane  and  diviner 
authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  upon  himself,  to 
divert  his  melancholy  thoughts ;  to  study  the  art  of  memory, 
Cosmus  RosSelius,^  Pet.  Ravennas,  Sckenkelius  detectus,  or 
practice  brachygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion: or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid  in  his 
.five  last  bookes,  extract  a  sauare  root,  or  stud<r  algebra  $  than 
which,  as  ^Ckvius  holds,  tn  all  humane  disciplines,  nothing 
^an  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant ^  so  abstruse  and  recondite f 
#0  Ipewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easy  wit  hall, 
Qndfull  of  delight,  omnem  humanum  cap  turn  super  are  vide^ 
tur.  By  this  meanes  you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem,  as  the 
^iverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  great  ^Colossus,  Solomoh's  temple,  and 
Doi^itian's  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little  part.  By  this  art 
you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letters,  which 
may  be  so  infmiteiy  A^aryed,  that  th«  words  complicated  and 

*  In  Ps.  36.  Omn'is  morbus  animi  in  scripturii  habet  Knedicinam^  tanlum  opu» 
est,  ut  qui  sit  aeger,  non  recuset  potionem  q«am  Deus  temperavit.  ^  In  moral. 

Speculum  quo  nos  iritucri  poisimus.  «  Horn.  28.  Ul  incantatione  virus  fugatur, 

ita  le£tion£  malum.  '  Iterum  atque  iterum  moneo,  Ut  animam  sacrac  scripturx 

le6ltone  occupes.  Masticat  divinum  pabulum  meditatio.  «  Ad.  2.  dcfinit.  2, 

clem.  In  disciplints  human  is  nihil  praestantius  reperltur  :  quippe  miracula  quardam 
Dumerorum  eruit  tarn  abstrusa  et  recondita,  tanta  nihilominus  facilitate  et  voluptate, 
i«^  &c,  7  Which.  cQHtaifted,  1080000  weight  of  brass^ 
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dednced  thence  will  not  be  contained  vvrihin  the  compass  of 
the  firmament;  tfcn  words  may  be  varyed  40320  severall  wayesJ 
by  this  art  you  niay  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one 
by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth  :  some  say 
I4845d8OQ000000,  assignando  singulis  passiim  quadratum* 
iow  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habitable  as 
France,  as  fruitful!,  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  born  in  6000(> 
yeares  ;  and  so  may  you  demonstrate,  with  *  Archimedes,  how 
many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole  world  might  contain,  if 
all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold  ;  with  infinite  such.  Bat, 
in  all  nature,  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  examine  and 
calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apo- 
geums,  perigeums,  excentricities,  how  far  distant  from  the 
earth,  the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmatnent,  each 
•tar,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  areai 
superficies y  by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sex- 
tants, quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  roechanicks, 
opticks  (*' divine  opticks)  arithmetic^k,  geometry,  and  suchlike 
arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate,  and  pleasing  withall, 
as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus  workes,  de  spirit 
ialibus,  de  macliinis  helticis^  de  Tnachind  se  moventBj  Jordani 
Nemorarii  de  ponderihus  proposit.  13.  that  pleasant  tract  of 
Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superficicrnm  divisio^iibus^  Apol- 
lonius  Conicks,  or  Commandinus  labours  in  that  kinde,  de 
€entro  gravitatis,  with  many  such  geometrjcall  theorems,  and 
problems?  Thofse  rare  instruments  ^nd  mechanical  inventions 
of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon  in  his  tract 
de  ""Secretis  artis  et  naturcB^  as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine 
a7?irnali,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  ^water  by  art,  and  to  flye 
in  the  ayr,  tp  make  severall  crapes  and  pullies,  quihus  homo 
italiat  ad  se  mille  homines y  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights, 
mills  to  move  themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasei> 
head,  and  such  thaumaturgical  workes ;  but  especially  to  do 
strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ 
of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  ut 
117WS  homo  apparent  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent 
bodies,  by  cylinders^and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  ayr,  ui  vera^^ 
ciier  videant  (saith  Bacon)  aurnvi  et  argentum^  et  qtiicquid 
alivd  volvntj  et^  quztrn  veniartt  ad  locum  visionisy  nihil  inve- 
viaiity  which  glasses  are  much,  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista 
Porta  and  Galileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus 
and  JVJidorgius,  to  be  performed  in  this  kinde.     Otacouslicons 

■  VideClav.ium,  in  com.  de  Sacrobosco,  ^Distantlas  ccclorum  sola  optica 

djjadicat,  «  Cap.  4  ct  6. 
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some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight;  Mar*, 
cellus  Vrencken,  an  Hollander,  in  his  episile  to  Burgraviusy 
makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an.instriimenty 
quo  videhit  qiice  in  altera  horizonte  sint.    But  our  i^lchyinislts, 
me  thinks,  and  Rosie-cross  men  afford  most  rarities,  and  arc 
fuller  of  experiments  :   they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter 
metals,  extract  oyls,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  workes 
than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those  anpients.     Crol- 
Hus  hath  made,  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurumfulminanSf 
or  aurum  volatile^  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  crack   lowder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Drible  a 
perpetuall   motion,  inextinguible   lights,   linum  non  ardens^ 
with   many  such  feats ;  see  his  book  de  naturd  elementorum^ 
besides  hail,  winde,    snow,    thunder,   lightning,   &c.   those 
strange  fire-workes,  divelish  pettards,  and  such  like  warlike  ma- 
chinations derived  hence,   of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others. 
Ernestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published 
a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lan\p  to  be  made  of  mans 
blood,  lucerna  vitce  et  mortu  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which, 
chymically  prepared  40  dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glass, 
shall  shew  all  the  accidents  of  this  life;  si  lampas  hie  clartis^ 
tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus  corpore  ct  animo  ;  si  nelulosus  et 
depressus,   male  afficitur ;   et  sic  pro  statu  hominis  variatur^ 
nnde  sumptus  sanguis  ;  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dyes 
with  the  party;   cuin  homiue  perit^  et  evanescit ;   the  lamp, 
and  the  man  whence   the  blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished 
together.     The  same  author  hath  another  tract  of  Mumia  (all 
out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by 
drawing  blood   from   one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in 
plantain  derivare,   and  an  alexipharinacum  (of  which  Roger     ' 
Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  de  retardandd  senectute)  to  make 
a  man  yong  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  yeares:    besides 
panaceas,   martial  amulets,   unguentum  armarium^  balsonia, 
stra^nge  extracts,   elixars,   and  such   like  magico-magnetical 
cures.     Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be  as  the  speculation 
of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments;   or,  if 
a  man   be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse 
Napier's  Logarithmes,  or  those  tables  of  artificiall  *  sines  and 
tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  collegiate  good 
friend,   and  late  fellow  student  of  Christ-church    in  Oxford, 
^M^  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition 
and  subtraction  'only,  which  heretofore  Regiomontanus  tables 
did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclu» 


■  -Printed  at  London,  anoo  1620* 


^  Late  a$tronomy>reader  at  Gresbam  qjs^ 
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«ions  of  his  ■  sector,  'quadrant,  and  cross-staffe  ?  Or  let  him 
that  is  melancholy  calculate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  cir- 
cle, cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  t^x,  I  say  with 
^  Garcaeus,  dalimus  hoc  petulaniihm  ingeniisj  we  will  iti  some 
cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  ephemerides,  read  Suisset  the 
calculators  workes,  Scaliger  de  emendaliorte  iemporiirn,  and 
Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them,  peruse  subtil 
Scotus  and  Suarez  metnphysicks,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisbeius,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not 
affect  him,  and  his  meanes  be  ijrcat,  to  employ  his  purse  and 
fill  his  head,  he  may  go  finde  the  philosophers  stone;  he  may 
apply  hisminde,  I  say  ,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  imprcses, 
emblemes ;  make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams, 
palindroma  epigramiMia^  anagrams,  chronograms,  acrosticks 
upon  his  friends  names:  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus 
Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallio^  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon 
JElia  LcBlia  Crispis^  as  many  idlefellowes  have  assayed  ;  and 
rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a  •  verse  a  thousand  wayes  with 
Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburge, 
^2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Pocticus^  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus, 
Cteppisius,  and  others  have  in  lite  sort  done*     If  such  volun- 

,  tary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or  crabbedness  of  these 
studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate 
their  imaginations,  tlu^y  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christo- 
phorus  a  Vega,  cogi  debenlf  I,  5.  c.  14.  upon  some  mulct,  if 
they  perform  it  not,  quod  ex  oMcio  incumbat,  loss  of  credit  or 
disgrace,  such  as  are  our  publike  university  exercises.  For,  as 
he  that  playes  for  n%thing,  will  not  heed  his  game;  no  more  . 
will  voluntary  employment  so  throughly  affect  a  stndent,  ei- 

.  cept  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.  .  It  should 
be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must 
necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or 
hinderance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  tfiey  have  cu- 
rious needle-workes,  cut  workes,  spinning,  bone*lace,  and  many 
pretty  devices  of  their  own  making,  to  adorn  their  houses, 
cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  (for  she  eats  not  the  bread  tf 
idlenessy  Prov.  31.  27*  qucesivit  lanam  et  lihumj  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to  str^angers. 

•  Priotejd  at  London  by  William  Jones,  1623.  ^Prsfat.  Meth.  ActrtU. 

«  Tot  tibi  $unt  dotes,  virgo,  quot  siden  cotldv  *  Dapple  Chrute,  urbi  boa* 

tit  pax  tempore  costro. 
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■Ipsa  comes  proesesque  operis  venientibus  altro 
Hospitibus  molistrare  solet,  non  segniter  horas 
Contestata  suas,  sed  nee  sibi  deperiisse. 

;    Which  to  her  guests  she  shews,  with  all  her  pelf:  .     •     '• 
**  Thus  far  my  maids  :  but  this  I  did  myself." 

This  they  have  to  busie  themselves  about,  houshold  offices^ 
fee.  •* neat  garden?^  full  of  exotick,  vcrsicolour,  diversly  varied, 
sweet  smelling  tiiowers,  and   plants  in  all  kindes,  which  they 
are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud 
to   possess,    and  much    many  times  brag  of.     Their  merry 
meetings  and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good 
towns,   I  voluntarily  omit,  whiqh  are  so  much  in  use,  gossip- 
ing among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.     Old  folkes  have  their  Deads  j 
an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paier^ 
^  Tiostei'Sy  avemarieSy  creeds y  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  super- 
stitious.    In  a  word,  body  and  minde  must  be  exercised,  not 
one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  mediocrity:  otherwise  it  will  causQ, 
a  great  iiiconvenience.     If  the  body  be  overtyred,  it  tyres  the 
minde.     The  minde  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it 
oftentimes  falls  out,  who  (as  *^  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of 
the  body,  but  compel  that  which  is  mortal^  to  do  as  much  as  that 
which  is  immortal:   that  iihich  is  earthly ^  as  that  which  is 
etheriaU     But  as  the  o.xe,  tyredy  told  the  camely  (both  servirtg 
one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden^  be- 
Jvre  it  IV ere  lo?ig^  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack^ 
and  skin  to  boot  Cuuhich  by-and-byy   the  oxe  being  deady  fell 
ouij  f  the  body  may  say  to  the  sotilcy  that  will  give  him  no  re- 
Spile^  or  remission :  a  little  after ^  an  ague,  vertigo,  consnmp-' 
tion  seisetk  on  them  both;  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they^ 
must    be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.     He  that  tenders  his 
own  good  es^tate,  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  v^ith  equal' 
yoke,    both   alike,   '^  that   so  they  may  happily  enjoy   their 
wished  health.        .  .         / 

» 

•  Chalonecus,  lib.  9.  de  Rep,  An ^.  ^Hortus  f  oronarius,  medicus,  et  cu- 

l^narius,  &c,  <=  Tom.  1    de  sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationcm  corporis  noa  babcut, 

»€d  coguut  mortalem  immortali,  teriesfrem  aethereae  aequalem  prarstare  iiidustriam, 
CieCerum  ut  camelo  usu.veiiit,  quqd  ei  bos  prjpdixerat,  cum  «idem  serv  I  rent  do- 
mino, ct  p^rte  ontris  levare  ilium  camelus  recusasset,  paullo  post  et  ipsius  cutem^ 
ct  t<>tura  onus  cogeretur  gestare  {quod  mortuo  bovc  impletum),  ita  anirho  quoque 
contiogit,  dum   defatigato  corpori,  &c.  ^  Ut  pulchram  illam  et  amabilem 

jtanitatem  priestemus. 
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MEMB.  V. 
tyiMng  and  terrible  dreames  rectified^ 

AS  wtking,  that  hurts,  by  aJI  meanes  must  be  avc^ded,  sq 
deep,  which  so  much  helps,  by  like  wayes,  »  must  It 
Procured,  vy  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medicines,  and 
ie  protracted  longer  than  ordinanf,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an 
aspeciall  help.  It  moistens  and  Fattens  the  body,  concocts, 
and  helps  digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine 
mice  that  sleep  alt  winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they 
jire  90  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  at 
fat  as  butter.  It  expells  cares,  pacifies  the  minde>  refreshetb 
ibe  weary  limbs  afler  long  workl 

»  Somoe,  quies  rerum*  placidissime,  Somne^  deoram» 
Pax  animi,  quern  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora,  duris 
Tessa  mioisteriis^  mulces,  reparasque  labori. 

Sleep,  rept  of  things,  O  pleasing  deity. 
Peace  of  tiic  soule,  which  cares  dost  cracffie. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  moUifie. 

The  chlefest  thing  in  all  physick  ^Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia 
arcana  gemmarum  snperans  ei  meiailorum.  The  fittest  time 
is  ^  two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  when  as  the  meat  is  now 
setled  at  the  bottom  oj  the  stomach  ;  and  'tis  good  to  lye  on 
the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  un-- 
der  the  stomach,  not  motesting  d,ny  way,  but  heating  him,  as  a 
^re  doth  a  kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleeps  'tis  not 
amiss  to  lye  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  de-" 
«ce77 J,  and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  the 
back.  Seaveu  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melan- 
choly man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks;  but,  as  some  do,  to  lye  in 
l^ed,  and  not  sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent 
to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  per- 
nicious. To  procure  this  sweet  moistning  sleep,  it's  best  to  take 
away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  tc^ 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.. 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissardus,  in  his  Tract  de  magid,  cap*  4.> 

*  Interdiceodae  vigillat ;  tomnr  paulla  longfores  ooncitiandi.     Altomnus,  cap.  7. 
SoiQims  supra  modum  pirodest,  quovis  modo  conciliandusy  T'lso.  ^  Ovid, 

*  In  Hippoc*  Aphorit.  ^Crato,-  cons.  31.  lib.  ?^  Duabus  aut  tribiis  horis  post 

coenam,  quum  jam  cibtit  ad  fundum  ventrical!  resederit,  primum  super  latere 
dextro  qutcscendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitu  jecuF  sub  ventriculo  quiescat,  nongnvan^ 
i«d  cibun»  calbciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebeUxn  qui  iiU  admovetur^  pott  pramm 
t^pHUim^  q.uifigccndum  latere  tinittro,  &c«. 
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multosAtafasciiiari^  ut  nodes  integras  exigant  insomnes,  sum--' 
md  inq^iietudine  animorum  et  corporum :  many  cannot  sleep 
for  witches  and  fascinations^  which  are  too  familiar  in  some 
places:  they  call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctem^  Bat  ihe.ordi- 
nary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed; 

*  A  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  griefe,  feares,  cares, 
expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  (^  in  aurem  utramque 

-  otiose,  ut  dormiasj  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  minde^ 
must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense, 
leare,  any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full 

•  stomach,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night.  Necenim 
meritoria  somnos  admit ttmt^  as  the  ^  poet  saith  :  inns  and  such 
lik^e  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one  calls  ostler,  another 
tapster;  one  cryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoups,  bollow^^ 

•  absentem  cantat  amicam, 

Mult^  prolutus  vapp^^  nauta  atque  viator. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst 
them  ?  He  that  will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed 
(tnimo  securOf  quieto^  et  libero,  with  a  ^  secure  and  composed 
niinde,  in  a  quiet  place; 

(Omnia  noctis  erunt  placid^  composta  quiete) 

and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 

such  meanesas  are  requisite:  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet; 

before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ^ sweet  music k^  (which 

Ficinus   commends,    lib,  1.  cap,  Q4j    or  (as  Jobertus,  medm 

prqct.  lib,  3.  cap,  \0J    ^  to  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he 

Le  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  si  III  dropping  by  his  bed 

side,  or  to  lye  near  that  pleasant  murmur,'  ^  lene  sonantis  aquof^ 

some  flood-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  brid2;e, 

or  some  coniinuatenoyse  which  may  benumm  the  senses.  Leiiis, 

motus,  silentiain^  et  tenebrcBy  turn  et  ipsa  voluntas,  somnosja^ 

ciunt;  as  airontle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which  Ber* 

nardius   Tilesius    (lib,  de  somnoj  well  observes,   silence  in  a 

dark    room,    and    the  will  it  self,   is  most  available  to  others. 

'  Piso  commends  fricatlons,  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of 

strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  mitmeg  and  ale, 

or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  vvith  a  toast  and  a  nutmeg,  or 

a  pos-et  of  the  safme,  v.hich  many  use  in  a  morning,  but,  mc(- 

thiiiks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at 

*  Saepius  ;iccidit  melancholic  is,  gt,  nimium  exsiccatocerebro  vigilis,  attenuentur. 
Ficinus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29,  *  Ter.  *  Ut  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  coeni 

brevis.  ^  Juven.  Sat.  3.  *  Hor.  Scr.  lib.  1.  SaU  5.  ^  Sepositis  curii 

omnibus,  quantum  Heu  potest,  una  cum  vesitbus,  &c.  Kiikst.         >  Ad  horam  som> 
fki.  aures  suavibns  cantibus  ct  sonis  delinire.  ^  Lectio  jucunda,  aut  seruio, 

ad  quern  attentipr  animus  convenitur;  aut  aqaa  ab  alto  insubjcctam  peivixn  d^Uoacur, 
^c'  »Ovid, 
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night.     Some  prescrihe  a  *sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a 
spoonful!  saith  Aetius,  Tetrabih.  lib.  S.ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib,  6. 
cap,  10.  iEgineta,   lib,  3,  cap.  14.  Piso,  a  little  after  meat ^ 
^  because   it  rarifes  melancholy^   and  procures  an  appetite  to 
sleep,     Donat.  ab  Altomar.  cap,  7,  and  MerciTrialts,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  *"  spleen.  Sallust  Salvian, 
flib,  2p  cap,  1 .  de  reined  J     Hercules  de  Saxonia,   (in  Pan  J 
^lianus  Montaltus,  (demorb,  capitis^  cap,  Q8,de  Melan.J  arc 
altogether  against  it.  Lod.  Mercatus  fde  inter.  Morb'.  cau,  lib* 
i.  cap.  IT)  in  some  cases  doth  alfow  it.     ^  Rhasis  see^ns  to  de- 
liberate of  it :   though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a  question  of  it;  as  for  baths,  fomentations^ 
oyls,  potions,   simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this 
purpose,  '  I  shall  speak  of  them  elsewhere.     If  in  the  midst 
of  the  night   they  lye  awake,  which  is  uftiiall,   to  toss  and 
tumble,  and  not  sleep,   ^Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be 
in  warm  weather,   to  Jise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns   (till 
they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfull  and  troublesome  dreames,  incubusy  and  such 
inconveniences,  wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are 
easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &:c.  not  to  lye  on 
liis  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terri- 
ble objects,  or  especially  talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
For,  as  he  said  in  Lucian,  after  such  conference,  Hecatas  som* 
niare  inihi  videor,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins  :  and,^ 
as  TuHie  notes,  ^for  the  most  part  our  speeches  m  the  day 
time  cause  our  phantasie  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep; 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer  :     , 

Et  canis  hi  somnis  leporis  vestigia  latrat : 

jas  a  dog  dreams  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last, 

Somnia,  quae  raentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris. 
Nee  delubra  deum,  nee  ab  aethere  numina  mittnnt, 
Sed  sibi  quisquc  facit,'  &c. 

For  that  cause,  when  ^  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the 
70  interpreters  in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what 
would  make  one  sleep  quietly   in   the  night,  he  told  him| 

*  Aceti  sorbitlo.  ^  Attcnuat  melancholiam,  et  ad  conciUaodum,  somnum 

Juvat.  *  Quod  lieniacetum  conveniat.  <*  Cont.  1.  tract  9.  meditandum 

deaceto.  *  Sect.  5.  memb.  1.  Subsect.  6.  f  Lib.  desanit.  tueada,  tia 

Som.  Scip.  Fit  enimfere  ut  cogitationes  nostras  etserraones  pariant  aliquid  in  somno» 
quale  deUQxnero  scribit  &nnius,  de  quo  videlicet  sacpitsime  vigils^  solebi^  cogUaif 
etjloquu  ^Aristea&  hm. 


Memb.  6,  Subs.  1.]  Passions  reclified.  435' 

■  The  lest  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celesiiall  meditations^ 
and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  dny  time,  ^Lod.  Vives  won^ 
ders  how  svhoolmcn  could  sleep  onietly^  and  were  not  terri'- 
fied  in  the  nighty  or  walk  in  the  anrk,  they  had  such  monstrous 
questions^  and  thought  of  such  terrible  matter's  all  day  long^ 
They  had  need,  amongst  ijie  rest,  to  snerifice  to  God  Mor- 
.pheus,  whom  '  Philostratus  paints  in  a  while  and  bldck  coat, 
with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  oFdrcames,  of  the  same  colours, 
to  signify  (rood  an'l  hnK  1^  von  will  know  how  to  interpret 
them,  read  Artemidorus,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan  :  but  how  to 
help  them,  ^I  must  refcrr  you  to  a  more  convenient  place.    ^ 


MEMB.  VL    SUBSECT.  1. 

Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.    From  himself^  by  resist- 
ing  to  the  utmost y  confessing  his  griffe  to  afriendy  <^c, 

WHOSOEVER  he  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady 
in  himself  or  any  other,  must  rectifje  these  passions 
and  perturbations  of  ihe  minde;  the  chiefcsi  cure  consists  in 
them.  A  quiet  minde  is  that  votupfas,  or  summum  honum  of 
Epicurus  5  non  dolere,  curis  vocare,  animo  tranqiullo  esse,  not 
to' grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soulc,  is  the  only, 
pleasure  of  the  woild,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  malici- 
ously puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  7nale 
audit  et  vapulaty  slandred  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.  ^Feare  and  sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  ihe  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirthy  constancy, 
good  hope:  ^ vain  terrour,  had  objects,  are  to  be  removed,  and 
all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  u'cll  pleased. 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consiL  43.  Mercurial  is,  consii,  6, 
Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  g  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildes-' 
heim,  &q.  all  inculculate  this  as  an  especidl  meanes  of  their 
cure,  that  their  mindes  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  di- 
verted, if  it  be  possible,  with  ierrours,  cares ,  ^ fixed  studies  yCogi-" 
iations,  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trou- 

■Optimum  de  coelcstibus  cthor.estis  meditari,  ctea  facere.  '     ^Lib.  3.  de 

^aussis  cotr.  art.  Tarn  mira  monstra  .qua?stionum  sacpe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut  mirer 
«os  interdura  in  somniis  non  terreri,  aut  de  illis  in  tenebris  au d ere  verba  facere, 
adeo  res  sunt  monstrosae,  *  Icon.  lib.  1.  «*  Sect.  5.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  6, 

•  Animi  pcrturbationes  summe  fugiendat,  metus  potissimum  ettristitia;  eorumque 
locO)  animu6  demulcendus  hilaritate,  animi  constantia,  bonn  spe ;  removendi  ter- 
rorcs,  ct  eoriim  consortium  quos  non  probant-  ^  Phantasiae  eorum  placide 

«ubvertends,  terrores  ab  animo  removendi.  f  Ab  omni  fixa  cogitation* 

^uovis  modo  avertantur. 
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hie  the  soule,  because  that  otherwise  there  is  uo  good  to  be 
done.     *  The  bodies  mischief es,  as  Plato  proves,  proceed  from 
the  soule:  and  if  the  minde  be  not  first  .satisfied,  the  body  can 
never  be^ cured,     Alcibiades  raves   (saith   ^  Maximns  Tyrius), 
and  i«  sick;  his  furious  desires  carry  him  froin  Lyceus  to  the 
pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  La- 
cedaemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Sam6s,  then  again  to 
Athens;  Critias  tyrannizeth  overall  the  city;  Sardanapalus 
is  love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-afFected  all,  and  can  never  be 
cured,  till  their  mindes  be  otherwise  qualified.     Crato  there- 
fore, in  that  often  cited  counsell  of  his  for  a  noble  man  hi« 
patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  dyet,  ayr, 
exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of 
greatest  moment :  quod  reliquam  est^  animoB  accidentia  cor^ 
rigantur^  from  which  alone  proceeds  melancholy  ;  they  are  the 
fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must 
necessarily  be  reformed.     ^For  anger  stirs  cholery   heats  the 
Hood  and  vital  spirits :  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates 
the  body^  and  extinguisheih  natural  heat,  overthrotvs  afjpetite, 
hinders  concoction^  dryes  up  the  temperature;  and  perverts^the 
understanding :  feare  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  atr 
tenuates  the  soule  :  and  for  thes^  causes  all  passions  and  per- 
turbations must,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seri- 
ously, be  removed.     -Slianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to 
them,  *•  that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  suffix 
dent  to  the  cjire  of  melancholy  in  most  patients.     Many  are 
fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  their  de- 
sires, or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  mindes.     Galen,  the 
common  master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch 
"Water,  brags  (lib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.J  that  he  for  his  part  hath 
cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animisad  rectum  tnsiituiis^ 
by  right  selling  alone  of  their  .mindes. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  inferr,  that  this  is  excellent  good  in-  . 
deed,  if  it  could  be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by 
whom,  what  art,  vv^iat  meanes?  hie  labor y  hoc  opus  est,  'Tis 
a  natural  infirniity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  all  men  are  sub- 
ject to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust^ 

•Cuii£b  mala  corporis  ab  animo  prorcdunt,  que  nisi  curcntur,  corpus  ciuari 
ininime  potest.  Charmid.  *DispuUt.  an  moibi  graviorcs  corporis  an  ani- 

mi.  Renoldo  intcrpreL     Ut  p^runi  absit  a  furi^re,  rapitur  a  Lyceo  inconcioncm,  a 
concione  ad  mare,  d  mari  in  Siciliam,  &c.  <=Ira  bilem'  mo^et,  sanguioon 

adurit,  vitales  spiritus  accendit;  moestitia  universum  corpus  infrigidat,  calorcm  m- 
natum  extlnguit,   appetitum   destruit,  concoctionem  impedit,  corpus  exsiccat,  in- 
tellectum  pervcrtit.     Quamobrera  haec  omnia  prorsus.  vitanda  sunt,  tL  pro  virili  * 
fugienda.  ^  De  mel.  c.  26.    £x  ill  is  solum  remedium  ;  multi  ex  visia,  an- 

giitis, &c.  sanati  sunt. 


Memb.  6.  Sub».  i.]  Possums  reci^Ud.  437 

^eakmess  of  parts,  outward  occurrences  ;  and  how  shall  the!^ 
be  avoided  ?  The  wisest  men,  greatest  philosophers,  of  most 
excellent  wit,  reason,  judgement,  divine  spirits,  cannot  mode- 
rate themselves  in  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sovind  in  body  atid 
mitide,  stoicks,  heroes,  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and 
furiously  carryed  sometimes;  and  how  shall  we  thai  are  already 
erased, /rac/i  animis^  sick  in  body,  sick  in  minde,  resist  ?  we 
cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good  precepts, 
as  who  cannot?  But,  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice?  I 
may  not  denye  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tvraunize  ovfer 
us;  yet  there  be  meanes  to  curb  them  ;  though  they  be  headr 
strong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified^  if  hfe  him- 
•elf  or  bis  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours^  olr  make 
use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonlv  prescribed^ 

/He  himself  (I  say)  ;  from  the  patient  nitiiself  the  first  and 
chiefest  remedy  must  be  had ;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevish^ 
waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be 
helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  mcrH 
depofiere  partemy  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured*  He  himself 
roust  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  the  be<» 
ginningSp  Principiis  obsla:  Give  not  writer  passage^  no  not 
a  little,  Ecclus.  Sd.  23.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make 
a  greater  breach  at  len^h.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  ia 
his  minde,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which 
«o  much  affects  oir  troubleth  him,  '^hy  all  possible  meanes  he 
must  withstand  it,  expell  those  vain,  false,  frivolous  imagi^ 
nations,  absurd  conceits,  faigned  feares  and  sorrows,  (from 
Mvhich,  saith  Piso,  this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  And  takes 
his  first  occasion  or  beginning  J  by  doing  something  or  other 
that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  something  else^ 
perswading  by  reason,  or  howsoever^  to  make  a  suddain  altem^-^ 
iion  of  them.  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career^ 
and  precipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,  given  reius  to 
his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  suddain,  curb  himself  in^ 
and,  as  ^Lemnius  adviseth,  strive  against  with  all  his  power^ 
to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond 
imaginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  minde,  moist 

*  Pro  viribus  annitendum  ia  przdictis,  turn  in  aliis,  a  quibus  malum,  velut  t 
primaria  causal,  occasionem  nactum  est ;  imaginationcs  abturda:  Ealsxque  et  mat* 
•titia  quxcunque  subierit,  propulsctur,  aut  aliud  agendo,  aut  ratione  persuadendo 
camin  mutationem  subito  facere.  ^  Lib.  2.  c.  l^.  de  occult,  nat.    Quisqais  Koic 

malo  obnoxius  est,  acriter  obsistat,  et  summi  cur^  oblu£Utur,  nee  uUo  mode  foveak  v 
imaginationes  tacite  obrepentes  animp,  blandas  ab  initio  et  anubiles,  sed  qu« 
«Miva]escuat|  ut  nulla*  ratione  excuti  queaot. 
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pleasing  and  ammlle^at  first,  lul  litter  as  gaul  at  last^  and 
so  hecid' strongs  that,  by  no  reason^  art,  counsell,  or  perswasion^ 
they  may  he  shaken  off.  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habitu- 
ated unto  such  phanlastical!  imaginations,  yet  (as  ^Tullieand 
Phitarch  advise)  let  him  oppose,  fortine,  or  prepare  himself 
against  them,  by  premeditation,  reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a 
crooked  stafF)  bend  hiqaself  another  way. 

'Tu  tamcn  interea  efFugito  quae  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant;  procul  essejube  curasque  mctumque 
Pallentem,  ultrices  iras)  sint  omnia  leeta. 

In  the  mean  time  expelittiem  from  thy  minde. 
Pale  feares,  sad  cares,  and  griefes,  which  do  it  grind, 
Revengeful  anger^  pain  and  discontent : 
Let  all  thy  soule  be  set  on  merriment. 

Curas  tolle  graves :  irasci  crede  profanura* 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  per- 
ceive himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please 
his  minde  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  meanes  avoid 
it ;  'tis  a  bosom  enemy ;  'tis  delightsome  raelanchoU,  a  friend 
in  shew,  but  a  secret  divel,  a  sv/eet  poyson ;  it  vill  in  the  end 
be   his^  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a 
work,  get  some  good  company.     If  he  proceed,  as  a  guat  flyes 
about  a  candle  so  long  till  at  len"gth  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the 
end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  com- 
pany, let  him  presently  go  from  it.     If  by  his  own  default 
through  ill  dyet,  bad  ayr,  vi^ant  of  exercise,  ^c.  kt  him  now  be- 
gin to  reform  himself.     It  would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against 
all  corruption,  if  (as  'Roger  Bacon    hath  it)  we  coutd  but 
moderate  our  selves  i?i  those  six  non-vatural  things.     ^Ifit  be 
any  disgrace^  abuse^  temporall  loss,  calumny,  death  offrietidsj 
hnprisonmentj  banishment,   be  not  troubled  with  it;  do  not 
Jeare,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sus- 
iain  it.    (Gordonius,  lib>  1.  c.  15.  de  conser,  vit,J    Tu  contra 
midentior  ito,  ^If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity, 
that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage;  fortifie  thy 

self  by  God*s  word;  or  otherwise,  mala  bonis  persuadenda;  set 

• 

'  Tusc.  ad  Apolloniiim.  •»  Fracastoilus,  «=  Epist.  dc  «ecrctis  artis  ft 

:  naturae,  cap.  7.  de  retard,  sen.  Remediuni  es&et  contra  corrupkionem  propriam,  si 
quilibet  exerceret  regimen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  non  natoralibtts; 
^  Pro  aliquo  vituperio  non  indigneris,  nee  pro  amissione  alicujus  rei,  pro  niorte 
alicujus,  hec  pro  carcere,  nee  pro  exili'o,  nee  pro  alia  re,  nee  irascaris,  nee  tlmeas,* 
nee  doleas,  sed  cum  summa  prsrseiitia  haec  sustlneas.  *  Quod  si  incommoda 

a4versitatis  infortunia  hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  infra6lum  animum  oppooas :  Del 
T^rbo  ejusquc  liducia  te  suffulcias,  &c.  Lemaius,  lib.  1.  c  16,.  .  ' 
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prosperity  against  adversity :  as  we  refresh  onr  eys  by  seeing 
soiBe  pteksant  meadow,  f(3iintain,  picture,  or  the  like,  recreate 
the  minde  by  some  contrary  object,  with  some  more  pleasing 
meditation  dix'ert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  inferr  sgBi\n^  facile  coiisUhrm  damns  aliis,  we 
can  easily  give  counsel!  lo  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is. 
Can  tame  a  shrew,  but  he  that  hath  her :  si  hie  esses,  aliter 
seiitires  ;  if  you  were  in  our  miserie,  you  would  finde  it  other- 
wise ;  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We^knosv  this  to  be  true;  . 
we  should  moderate  ourselves;  but  we  are  furiously  carryed  ; 
we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts:  we  are  overcome,  sick, 
Tnale  sani,  distempered,  and  habituated  in  these  courses ;  wc 
can  make  no  resistance:  vou  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  dis- 
eased,  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to  feare,  not 
to  be  sad:  'tis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tempe- 
rature :  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  chuse  whether  he 
will  give  way  too  far  unto  it;  he  mav  in  some  sort  correct  him- 
self. A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  dog;  and,  as  the 
nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhorr  all  waters,  and  liquid  things, 
and  lo  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them, 
,  he  went,  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing 
there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with 
reason  overcame  this  conceit :  c/uid  cani  cum  halneo  P  what  , 
should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath?  a  meer  conceit.  Thou  thinkest 
thou  hearest  and  seest  divels,  black  men,  &c.  'tis  not  so ;  'tis 
thy  corrupt  phantasie;  selle  thine  imagination  ;  thou  art  well. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every 
man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee  to  scorn  :  perswade  thy  self 
'tis  no  such  matter:  this  is  feare  only,  and  vain  suspition.' 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy,  but  why  ?  upon 
what  ground  ?  consider  of  it :  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  su- 
spitious;  for  what  cause?  examine  it  throughly;  thou  shalt 
JSude  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou 
wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn,  in  thy  self,  when  it  is  past. 
Rule  thy  self  then  with  reason;  satisfie  thy  self;  accustome  thy 
self;  wean  thy  self  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  feares,  strong 
imaginations,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  maist  do  it:  est  i?i  wo- 
iis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith)  :  we  may  frame  our  selves  as 
we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the 
obliquity  or  crookedness  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side;  we 
may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  impercfvil 
animus,  oltinuit  (as  »  Seneca  saith)  :  nulli  tamfenaffectus,  ut 
non  disciplind  perdomentur :  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she 
xnz.y  command :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they 

■  I-ib,  2.  dc  ira. 
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may  be  tamed.  Voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which 
thou  oughtest  to  do,  dr  refrain,  8cc.  but  when  thou  art  lashed 
like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  reform  ii;  feare  of  a  whip  will  make 
thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst 
do,  and  must  do  by  compuTsion  :  thou  maii<t  refrain  if  tboa 
"wilt,  and  master  ibine  affections.  *  As,  in  a  citj/j  (saith  Me- 
lancthon)  they  do  ly  stulborn  rebellious  rogtieSi  that  will  noi 
sulmit  themselves  to  political  judgement^  compell  them  ly 
Jtrce  ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not 
lay  ftside  those  vicious  motions,  and  the  phantasie  those  fond 
imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of  government  to  eiiforce 
and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by 
our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  l?t  the  moving  faculty 
over-rule  her;  let  her  resist  and  compcli  her  to  da  otherwise. 
In  an  ague,  the  appetite  would  drink ;  sore  eys  that  itch^ 
would  be  rubbed ;  but  reason  saith  no ;  and  therefore  the 
moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  phantasie  would  intrude  a 
thousand  feares,  suspitions,  chimseras  uponus  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  resist;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite. 
*  Imagination  enrorceth  spirits,  which  by  an  admirable  league 
of  nature  compell  the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  severall 
limbs:  we  give  too  much  way  to  bur  passions.  And  as,  to  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant^ 
non  ex  cibi'vitiof  saith  Plutarch^  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our 
taste ;  so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves, 
but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgement,  jealousic,  suspition^  and  the 
like  ;  we  pull  these  mischiefes  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  jiulgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over- 
ruled, will  precipitated,  that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or 
moderate  our  selves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly  it  is^  the  best 
way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  miserie  to  some  friend,  not  to 
tmother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ;  alitur  vitium,  crescitqucj  te^ 
gendo,  C^c.  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause 
of  feare  and  griefe,  quod  nunc  ie  coqtdt,  another  hell ;  for 

*  Strangulat  indusus  dolor,  atqoe  exaestuat  intos^ 

griefe  concealed  strangles  the  sonle ;  but  when  as  we  shall  but 
impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  ^  instantly 
removed  by  his  counsell  happily,  wtsdome,  perswasion,  advice, 

*  Cap.  8.  dt  aiFect  an'im.  Ut  in  cWiiatibat  contumaces,  qui  non  cedunt  politico 
imperio,  vi  coercendi  sunt;  ita  Deus  nobis  indidit  alteram  imperii  forroam;  si 
cor  non  deponit  vitiosum  affectum,  membra  foras  coercenda  sunt  ne  ruant  in  quod 
affecCus  impellat;  ct  locomotiva,  quae  herili  imperio  obtanpent,  ilteri  resistaL 
^  Imaginatio  impellit  spiritus,  et  indc  ncrvi  moventur,  &c.  et  obCeropennt  ima« 
ginationi  et  appetitui  mirabili  foedere,  ad  exsequendum  quod  jtibcnt.  *  Ovid. 

Trist.  lib.  ^.  '  Participes  inde  calamitatis  noitr«  tunt;  ct,  Vidut  cxontnll  m 

908  sarcina,  onere  Icvamur,    Arist*  Kth.  lib*  9. 
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his  good  ifneanes,  wbtch  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto  our 
sdves.  A  friends  couosell  is  a  cbarm;  like  mandrake  wine^ 
curas  sopii;  and  a»d^  ^buil  that  is  iyed  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes 
gentle  on  a  suddfain  (which  some,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  interpret  of 
good  words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  moUifi^ed  by  faire 
speeches.  All  adversity  Jindes  ease  in  complaining  (as  ^  Isi- 
dore holds) ;  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it : 

friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  ia 
winter,  shade  in  summer;  quale  sopor  fesns  in  gramine,  meat 
and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst.  Democritus  coliy- 
rium  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eys,  as  this  is  to  the  heart ; 
good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much 
more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each 
other,  like  ivy  and  a  wall,  which  '  Camerarius  hath  well  illus- 
trated in  an  emblem.  Lenit  animum  vel  simplex  scepe  nar-* 
ratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed 
minde;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  ^  exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend  s 
he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent; 
he  pacifies  our  mindes ;  he  will  ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  an- 
ger. Quanta  inde  voluptas  !  quanta  secitritas  !  Chrysostome 
adds :  what  pleasure !  what  security  by  that  meanes  !  Nothing 
so  available,  or  thai  so  much  refresheth  the  souleofman,  TuHie^ 
as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much 
condoles  the  defect  of  such  a  friend.  ^  Hive  here  (saith  he) 
in  a  great  city,  where  I  have  a  multitude  of  acquaintance,  but 
not  a  man  of  all  that  company,  with  whom  I  dare  familiarly 
breathe,  or  freely  Jest.  Wherefoie  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee  ;  for  there  be  rnany  things  which  trouble  and 
molest  me,  which  had  I  but  thee  m  presence,  I  could  quickly 
disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse.  The  like  perad- 
venture  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comoeidy^ 

Nemo  est  nxeorum  amicorum  liodie, 

Apud  quem  expromere  occulta  mea  audeam : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the 
mean  time  by  it.  He  or  be,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  ihi9 
malady^  by  all  meanes  let  him  get  some  trusly  friend, 

*  Semper  habens  Pyladen  aliqueip>  cui  curet  Oresten, 

•  Camerarius,  Embl.  26.  Cen.  2.  *  Syropos.  lib,  6.  cap.  10.     •       *  EpIsL 

8.  lib.  3.  Adversa  fortuna  habet  In  querelis  levam^ntum ;  et  malorum  rdatio,  &c« 
'  Alloquium  cari  juvat,  et  solamen,  amici.     Emblem.  54.  cent.  1.  *  As  Da^ 

vid  did  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  20.  'Seneca,  Epist.  67*  9  Hie  in  civitato 

magna  et  turba  magna  nemiuem  rcperire  possumus,  quocum  suspirare  familiariter, 
aut  jocari  libere,  possimus.  Quare  te  expectamus,  tc  desideramus,  te  arcessimus. 
Malta  sunt;enim,  qua:  me  solicitant  et  angunt,  quae  mihi  videor,  aures  iuas  ji^ctus, 
uaius  ambulationis  sermone  exhaurire  posse.  >  Ovid. 
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•a  Pylades,*to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself. 
For,  as  in  all  other  occurrences,  so  it  is  In  this — Si  cjvis  in  ccc^ 
lum  ascendisset^  ^c.  as  he  said  in  ^Tullie,  if  a  man  bad  gone  to 
heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,  stars  errant,  iixedy  &c.  iw- 
suavis  erit  admiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
5ome  body  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  {3e9t  thing 
in  the  world,  as  ^  Seneca  therefore  adviseih  in  such  a  case,  to 
get  a  trusty  friend^  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely 
pour  out  our  secrets.  Nothing  so  deiighteth  and  easetk  the 
minde,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosom ^  to  ivhich  our  se^ 
crets  may  descend^  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our 
own^  whose  speech  may  ease  aur  succourless  estatCy  coun^ell 
relieve^  mirth  expell  our  mournings  and  whose  very  sight  may 
le  acceptable  unto  us.  It  was  the  counsell  which  that  politick 
*Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in 
minde,  by  occasion  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was 
much  perplexed,  first  to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open 
to  him,  and  then  to  some  speciall friend^  whom  we  hold  most 
dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him.  Nothing  so  forcible 
io  strengthen^  reci'eate^  and  heal  the  wounded  soule  of  a  mi- 
serable  man* 

s      SUBSECT.  II. 

> 

Help  from  Friends  ly  Counsell,  Comfort,  faire  and  fowl 
Meanes,  witty  Devices,  Satisfaction^  Alteration  of  bis 
Course  of  Life j  removitig  Objects,  &c. 

WHEN  the  patient  of  himself  is  notable  to  resist  or  over- 
come these  heart-eating  passions,hisfrien(l3  or  physitians 
must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting,  Suce  erit  hur 
mariitatis  et  sapieniice,  (which  ^Tullie  injoyneth  in  like  case) 
siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sua  diligentid  corri^ 
gere.  They  must  all  joyn ;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  •  Hippo- 
crates, suum  fecisse  officium,  nisi  suum  quoque  CBgrotus,  suum 
astantes,  &c.  First  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melan- 
choly discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melancholy 
soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle:  but,  as  physttians  prescribe 
physick,  cum  custodid,  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves, 
but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by  that  meanes  ihey  aggra- 

*  De  aniicitia.  ^De  tranquil,  c.  7.    Optimum  est  amicum  fldelem  nan- 

etsci,  in  quern  secreta  nostra  infuiidamus.  Nihil  xque  oblectat  animum,  quam  ubi 
sint  prsparata  pectora,  in  quae  tuto  secreta  descendsnt,  quorum  consclentia  acquc  ac 
|ua  ;  quorum  scrrao  soiitudincm  leniat,  sententia  consilium  expediat,  hilaritas  tristi- 
tiam  ^issipet,  conspectusque  ipse  delectct.  «  Comment.  1,  7.  Ad  Deum  con- 

fugiamus,  ct  peccatis  vcuiam  precemur,  inde  ad  amices,  ct  cui  plurimum  tri- 
buimus,  nos  patefaciamus  totos,  ct  animi  vulnus  quo  aflfligimur:  nihil  ad  xeficieo« 
dum  animum  dficacius,  ^  Ep.  Q.  frat.  •  Aphor.  prim* 
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vate  and  increase  their  disease.  Non  oporiei  atgros  hufusmodi 
esse  solos,  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quo^  nan  amani  aut 
negligunty  as  Rod.  a  Fonseca,  (Tom.  1.  consiL  35j  prescribes, 
Lugentes  cnstodire  solemusj  (saith  '  Seneca)  ne  solitudine 
male  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowfuil  person,  lest  he  abuse  his 
solitariness :  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  tnan ;  set 
liim  about  some  business,  exercise,  cr  recreation,  which  may 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  stili  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for 
his  phantasie  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that^  if  it  be 
not  in  perpetuail  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon 
it  self,  melancholizc,  and  be  carryed  away  instantly  with  some 
feare,  jealousie,  discontent,  suspiiion,  some  vain  conceit  or 
other.  If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  wha< 
is  amiss,  correct  or  satisfic,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel!,  com- 
fort, or  perswasion,  by  faire  or  fowl  meanes,  to  alienate  his 
minde  by  some  artificial  invention  or  some  contrary  passion^ 
to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert 
him,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to 
give  him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  grie- 
vances, and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^  thejf  must  observe,  ly 
his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  that  offends^ 
and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.  Many  are  instantly 
cured  when  their  mindes  are  satisfied.  '^  Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  that,  by  reason  of  her  husbands  long 
absence  in  travel,  was  exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy  ;  but 
when  she  heard  her  liiisband  was  returned,  beyond  all  expec-' 
tat  ion,  at  thejirst  sight  of  him,  she  ivas  freed  from  all  feare  ^ 
without  help  of  any  other  physick  restored  to  her  former 
health,  TrincavelUus  (consiL.  12.  lib.  \J  hath  such  a  story  of 
a  Venetian,  that  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  ^  and 
ready  to  dye  for  griefe,  when  he  heard  his  luife  was  brought  to 
led  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered.  As  AUxander  concludes, 
^  if  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  thi^  art  they  may 
he  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  stich  a  cause.  No 
better  way  to  satisfie,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occa-v 
sion,  if  by  any  art  or  meanes  possible  we  may  finde  it  out.  If 
he  grieve,  stand  in  feare,  be  in  suspiiion,  suspence,  or  any  way 
molested,-  secure  him ;  solvitur  malum :  give  him  satis- 
faction;  the  cure  is  ended  :  alter  his  course  of  life,  there  \ieeds 

•  Epist.  10.  ••  Obscrvando'irotus.  gestus,  manus,  pedes,  ociilos,  phanta- 

•iam.  Piso.  •  Mulicr,   melancholia   ':t»rrepta  ex   loni^a   viri  perep rinatione,  el 

iracunde  omnibus   respondens,  quum  maritus  domum  rcverstis  prscier  spem,  ^c, 
*  Prae  dolore  moriturus,  quum  nuntiatum,  es^et  uxorem  peperisse  filium,  suhito  recu» 
.    peravit.  •  Nisi  aff'cctus  longo  tempore  infestavcrlt,  tuli  arlificio  imaginatione* 

curare  oportet,  piccsertizn  ubi  maluip  9b  his,  velux  a  priinaria  caussa^  occaslonciU 
Jbabuerit. 
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no  otb^r  pbysick.  If  the  party  he  sad,  or  otherwise  affected, 
consider  (saith  •Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it^  all  circumstan- 
ceSf  and  forthwith  make  a  suddain  alteration^  by  removing 
the  occasions;  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^  mon- 
sirous  and  prodigious  aspects^  tales  of  divels,  spirits,  ghosts, 
tragicall  stories:  to  such  as  are  in  feare,  they  strike  a  great  im- 
pression, renew  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimseras  and  ter* 
yible  Actions  into  their  mindes.  ""  Make  not  so  much  as  men^ 
iion  of  them  in  private  talk,  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that 
purpose:  such  things  (saith  Galateus)  as'e  offensive  to  their 
Umaginalions.  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow^  <^  Seneca 
forbids  all  ^sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament;  a  groainng 
eompanion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness.  ^  Or  iftherele  any  such 
party,  at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he 
must  be  removed:  gentle  speeches  dnd  faire  meanes  must  first 
le  tryed;  no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable  words  ; 
not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness^  with  anot/ier;  he  that  so  doth 
is  madder  than  the  patient  himself:  all  thingsrniust  be  quietly 
composed;  eversa  non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Craio  coiinselleth  :  '  he 
must  be  quietly  and  gently  used;  and  we  should  uot  do  any 
thing  against  his  minde^  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  ati 
horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure 
the  shooting  of  a  peece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  ani- 
mated, that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is  nu/ch  more  ge- 
nerous at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  couragious 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it;  they  must  not  be  re- 
formed ex  abrupto,  but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to 
such  companies,  aspects,  objects^  they  could  not  formerly  away 
with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  green 
wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  chyrurge* 
ons,  bold  empericks.  ,  A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  oS^ 
which  coming  near,  he  quietly  passeth.  'Tis  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kmde  of  persons :  be'  they  never  so 
averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  tunorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing 
snore  than,  in  a  publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladi- 
ators breath  out  their  last. 

"  Lib.  1.  cap.  15.     Si  ex  tristitii  aut  alio  aifectu  cdeperit,  speciem  considerl,  aut 
■liad  quid  eoititn,  Quae  subit^un  alterationem  facere  possunt.  ^  Evitandi 

moostrifici  asf>ectus,  &c.  ^  Neque  cnim  tarn  actio  aut  recordatio  reruin  ho- 

Jusmodi  displicit,  sed  iis  vel  gestu»  itlterius  imaglnationt  aducnbrare  vchementec 
■loiestum.     6a]at.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  '  Tranquil.  Prarcipuevitentur  tri&tes, 

M  omoia  deplorantes ;  tranquillitati  inimicus  est  conie&  perturbatus  omnia  gcmcns. 
*  Illorum  quoque  homiiium,  a  quorum  consortto  abhorrent,  prxientia  amovenda^ 
fific  sermonious  ingratis  obtundendi.  Si  quis  insaniam  ab  insania  sic  curari  aestinuc^ 
•I  proterve  utitur,  magis  quam  aeger  insanit.  Crato,  consil.  1S4.  Scoltsii«  <* Moi^ 
liter  ac  iuaviter  sger  tracictur,  nee  ad  ea  adi^atyr  ^u«  no&  cum.  ^ 
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If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  dis- 
tastefiil  and  displeasing  objfects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally 
to  avoid  tbetn.  *Montanus,  consiL  2^,  to  the  earl  ofMont-^ 
fort  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to 
leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continuall  discontents^ 
crosses,  abuses,  cares,  suspitians,  emulations^  ambition^  anger^ 
Jealousie,  which  that  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused 
him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  fir  si: 

Maxima  quseque  domus  servis  est  plena  saperbis : 

a  company  of  scoffers  and*  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  conver-* 
sant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man 
that  is  of  a  soft  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do)  £x 
stulto  insanum,  if  once  they  btimour  him,  a  very  ideot^  off 
etark  mad :  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  so* 
cieties;  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  themselves 
merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of  ana* 
ther  mans  weakness.  In  such  cases,  as  in  a  plague,  the  best 
remedy  is  cito^  longe,  tarde,  (for  such  a  party,  especially  if 
he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  miserie)  to  get  him- 
quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  hi» 
return.  If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  hi» 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  iheir  discretion  supply 
that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought 
to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary,  averse- 
/rom  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  me- 
ditations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  meanesto 
ceek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and 
<)anger  that  may  come  of  it.  If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by 
reason  of  his  meanes  otherwise^  will  betake  himself  to  no  course 
of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  intangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  will  be  his 
undoing.  If  be  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  a  re- 
pulse, disgrace,  &c.  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  de« 
aire  ought,  let  him  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspence,  feare,  suspitionj, 
let  him  be  secured:  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  hinkK 
his  hearts  content;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cure^  till  the  minde, 
be  satisfied.  ^Socrates,  iu  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physick 
for  Charmides  head-ake,  till  first  he  had  eased  Ids  trouble^- 
some  minde  ;  body  and  soule  must  le  cured  together^  a^  hea^ 
^tnd  eys, 

*  Oculum  non  curabis  sine  toto  capite> 

-  Nee  caput  sine  toto  corpore. 
Nee  totum  corpus  sloe  anim^. 

*0b  fuspicioneS)  curas,  aemuIatJonem,  ambitiooem,  ins^  &c..  qtiat  looit  ille^ 
XDlnutntf  a  qUac  fecissent  mclaockoliciUn.  *>  Nisi  prias  animum  tucbati^st. 

XQum  curiuet;  nee  ocvU  sine  capite,  nee  corpus  iiLt  animi  vurari  i^oCeiL  «  £, 
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If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  ex(>ected^  yet  ease  him  with  com- 
fort, chearful  speeches,  faire  promises,  and  good  jvords ;  per- 
swade  him  ;  advise  him.  Many,  sailh  *  Galen,  have  been  cured 
hj  good  counsell  and  persipasion  alone.  Heaviness  of  the  heart 
of  man  doih  bring  it  down;  but  a  good  word  rejoyceth  it  (Prgv. 
12.  25) ;  and  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking 
of  a  sword;  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise,  man  is  health  (Ver.  18) : 
oraiio  namque  saucii  animi  est  remedium;  a  gentle  speech  is 
the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soule,  as  -^  Plutarch  contends  out 
of  ^schylus  and  £uripides  :  if  it  be  wisely  administred^  it 
easeth  griefs  and  pain,  as  divers  remedies  do  many  other  dis~ 
eases;  'tis  incantationis  instar^  a  charm,  cesiuantis  animi  re" 
Jrigerium^  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  wliich  was  no  In- 
dian plant  or  faigncd  medicine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife, 
Bent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrohius,  7-  Saturnal.  Goropius, 
Hermet,  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others^  suppose,  but 
opportunity  of  speech:  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction^ 
Venus  girole,  Circe's  cup,  camiot  so  jnchant,  so  forcibly  move 
or  alter,  as  it  doth.  A  letter,  sent  or  read  vi'ill  do  as  much  ; 
multum  allevorj  quttm  tuas  literas  lego  ;  1  am  much  eased, 
as  '^Tullie  writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters; 
and  as  Ju!ianin»  the  Apostate  once  signified  10  Maximus  the 
philosopher — as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer's  works,  so  do  I 
with  thine  epistles,  tamqnam  Pceoniis  medicamentisy  easqve 
assidue  tanquam  recenles  et  novas  iieramus :  scribe  ergo^  et 
assidue  scribe;  or  else  come  thy  self;  amicus  ad  amicum 
venies.  Assuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may  do  what 
he  will  in  such  a  case : ,  a  good  oratour  alone,  as  **Tullie  holds, 
can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as 
are  afflicted  y  erect  such  as  are  depressed^  ex  pell  and  mitigate 
feare^  lust^  anger ^  &c.  And  how  powerful!  is  the  charm  of  a 
discreet  and  dear  friend  ? 

Ille  regit  dictis  animos^  et  temperat  iras. 

What  may  not  he  effect?  as  'Chremes  told  Menedemus, 
Fear  not ;  conceal  it  not^  0  friend ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee;  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  Ij^f  comfort,  coun- 
ielly  or  in  the  matter  it  self  ^  Arnoldus  (lib,  breviar.  cap.  \SJ 
speakes  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon  a  loss  much  me- 
lancholy and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination, 
ftare,  griefe,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by 

•  Et  nos  non  paucQS  sanavimus,  animi  inotibus  ad  debitnm  rcvocatis.  lib,  1.  de 
tanit.  tucnd.  ''  Consol.  ad  Apolloniurn.  Si  quis  sapicnter  et  suo  tempore 

adhibtfLt,  rcmcdia  morbisdivcrsis  diversa  sunt;  doleatem  sermo  benignus  sublevat. 
«  Lib.  12.  Epist.  **  De  nat.  deorum.   Consolatur  affliflos;  deducit  pcrtcrritosi 

timore;  cupiditatcs  imprimre,  et  iracundias,  comprimit.  «  Hcauton.  Act  1. 

Seen.  1.     Ncmctuc  ;  ne  vererc;  crede,  inquam,  mihi ;  aut  consolando,  aut  comilio, 
aux  re,  jnvero.  f  Nov!  fceneratorem  avarum  apud  xneos  sic  curatuxhi  qui  mulUQi 

pccuuiam  amiserat. 
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good  hope,  counsel!,  &c.  are  able  again  to  help':  and  His  in- 
credible how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as  *Trinca- 
vdlius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his.  Porphy- 
rius  the  philosopher  (in  Plotinus  life,  written  by  him)  relates, 
that,  being  in  a  discontented  humo.ur  through  unsufFerable 
anguish  of  minde,  hie  was  going  tamake  away  himself:  but, 
meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by 
his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  hig 
griefe;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable 
speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him. efaucihus  Ereliy  pacified  his 
unquiet  rainde,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  him- 
self, and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he  should  ever 
entertain  so  vile  «^  motion.  By  all  meanes,  therefore,  faire  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to 
be  too  rigourous  at  first,  ^or  to  insult  over  them^  not  to  deride^ 
neglect^  or  contemn^  hut  rather^  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  to 
pitty,  and  by  all  plausible  meanes  to  seek  to  reduce  them:  but 
if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  com- 
fortable speeches,  and  good  counsell  will  not  talce  place  j  then^ 
as  Cbristophorus  a  Vega  determines,  lib.  3.  cap,  14.  de  MeL. 
to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and  chide,  saith 
*=AUomar(is,  terrific  sometimes,  or,  as  Salvianus  will  have 
them,  to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse, 
**  that  is  affrighted  without  a  cause,  or,  as  ^Rhasis  adviseth, 
one  while  to  speak  faire  and  flattery  another  while  to  terrifie 
and  chide^  as4hey  shall  see  cause. 

When  none  of  these  prt'cedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will 
not  be  amiss,  which  Savanarola  and  iElian  Montaltus  so 
mvich  commend,  clavum  clavo  pellere^  ^  to  drive  out  one  pas^ 
sion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,  as  they  do 
bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expell  one  feare 
with  another,  one  griefe  with  another.  ^  Cbristophorus  a  Vega 
accounts  it  rational!  physick,  fion  alienum  a  ratione :  and 
X«maius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard  wedge  to  an  hard 
knot,  to  drive  out  oiie  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  ^  saith  Platerus,  as  they 
did  epileptical  patients  of  old,  because  Jt  quite  alters  the  tem- 
perature, that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  griefe  of 

*  Lib.  I.  consU.  12.  Incredibile  diftu  quantum  juvcnt.  '  Nemo  istiusmodi 

conditionis  hominibus  insultet,  aut  in  illos  sit  severior ;  vcrum  miscrias  potius  indo- 
Jescat,  vicemque  deploret.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  *  Cap.  7.  Idem  Piso  Laufetitiu^, 

c^p.  8.  *  Quod  timet  nihil  est,  ubi  cogitur  et  videt.  •  Una  vice  blandi- 

antur,  una  vice  iisdem  terrorem  incutiant.  '  Si  vero  fucrit  ex  novo  malo 

audito,  vel  ex  animi  accidente,  aut  de'amissione  mcrcium,  aut  morte  amici,  intro- 
ducantur  nova  contraria  his,  quae  ipsum  ad  gaudia  moveant;  dc  hoc  semper  niti  de- 
l>emus,  &c.  s  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.'  ^  Cap.  3.'  Castrsdio  olim  a  veteribus  usa 

in  morbis  desperatis,  &c. 

Vol..  I.  P  p 
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the  other;  ^and  T kneiv  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan 
ague,  by  the  suddain  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we 
may  beleeve  ^^Pliny,  whoni  Scaliger  QzW^mendaciorumpatrem^ 
the  father  of  lyes,  O.  Fabiiis  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul 
of  Rome,  in  a  battel  fought  with  the  king  of  the  Allobfoges  at 
the  hver  Isaiirus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague,  Valesius,  in 
his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it 
be  discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physick. 

Sometimes  again,  by  sorne  *^faigned  lye,  strange  news,  witty 
device,^  artificiall  invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them. 
^  As  they  hate  those,  saith  Alexander,  that  neglect  or  deridcy 
so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  a-s  will  sooth  them  up.  If  they 
say  they  have  swallowed  frogs^  or  a  snake,  by  all  nieahes 
grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it :  *tis  an  ordi- 
nary thing.  Philodotus  the  physftian  cured  a  melancholy  kiog, 
that  thought  his  head -was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon; 
the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond 
imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a 
serpent,  as  she  thought;  he  gave  her  a  v^orait,  and  conveyed  a 
serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason ;  upon  the 
sight  of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasante&t  dotage  that  ever 
I  read,  saith  *Laurentius^  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Seues  in  Italy, 
who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned; 
the  physitians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told 
him  the  town  was  on  fire ;  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was 
immediately  cured.     Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that  he 

^  should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred ;  his  physitian  took 
a  great  peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose,  making  him  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it. 
Forestus  (7)bs.  lib.  \J  had  a  melancholy  patient,  who  thought 
he  was  dead :  ^he  pi^t  afeUow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  many  by 
his  beds  side,  dnd  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and  eat :  the 
melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to 
eat  meat?  he  told  him  yea  ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise, 

.  and  was  cured.  Lemniu^  (lib.  2,  cap.  6.  de.  4.  complex.)  hath 
many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus  (lib.  4.  cap,  2.  of 
WisdJ  of  the  like :  but  amongst  the  rest  I  finde  one  most  me- 
morable, registred  in  the  s  French  Chronicles,  of  an  advocate 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Sic  tnorbum  morbo,  ut  cUvum  clavo,  retundimus,  et  malo  no^o 
malum  cuneum  adhibemus.  Novi  ego  qui  ex  subito  hostlum  incursu,  et  inoplnato 
timore,  quartanam'  depulerat.  ^Lib.  7*  cap.  50.  In  acie  pugnans  febre  quar- 

\znk  liberatus  est,  *  Jlcchinus,c.  15.  in  9  Rhasts.  Mont.  cap.  §6.  ^  Lib.  1. 

cap.  16.  Aversantur  eos  qui  eorum  a£Fe£lus  lident,  contemntiot.  Si  ranas  et  vipcras 
coined isse  se  putant  concedere  debemus,  et  spem  de  cuHi  facere,  «  Cap.  8, 

de  mel.  ^  Cistam  posuit  ex  medicoram  consilio  prope  eum,   in  quern  sjiun^ 

se  vortuuQ}  fin^cntem  posuit  \  hie  ia  ci«U  jaceosi  &c.  f  Scries,  1550. 
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of  Paris  before  metitioned,  who  beleeved  verily  ht  was  dead^ 
&c.  I  read  ^a  nuiltitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men 
cured  by  such  artiticiall  inventions. 

'    .  -  SUBSECT.  IIL 

Musick  a  remedy. 

MANY  and  sundry  are  the  meanes  which  philosophers 
and  physitians  have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrow- 
full  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations^ 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend}  but  in  my  judgement, 
none  so  present,  none  so  powerfull,  none  so  apposite,  as  a  cup  ' 
of  strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  ttierry  company.  Ecclus* 
40.  20.  Wine  and  musick  rejoyce  the  heart.  '  Bhasis  fcont, 
9.  Tract,  15^,  Altomarus  ("cap.  JJ,  -^lianus  Montaltus  ("c.  Q6J, 
Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus,  are  almost  immoderate  ia 
the  comriicndation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine  ^  Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy 
of  consider' a tion,  that  can  so  mollifie  the  mindcj  and  stay 
those  tempestuous  affections  of  it,  Musica  est  mentis  medi^ 
cina  moestcBf  a  roring-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and' 
revive  the  languishing  soule ;  ^  affecting  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 
minde^  and  makes  it  nimble,  \^mm\i^  instit.  cap.  44.  This 
it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfuil  soules, 
^  expell  grief e  with  mirth  ;  and  if  there  be  any  clouds,  dust, 
or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  power^ 
fully  it  wipes  them  all  away,  (Salisbur.  poUt,  lib.  Leap.  6J  ; 
and  that  which  is  more,-it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant— « 
•  chear  up  the  countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity 
(Girald.  Camb,  cap.  12,  Topog,  HibefJ  inform  our  man-- 
ners,  mitigate  anger.  Alhenaeus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap. 
\0J  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed 
with  it. 

Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  corda  m^Ios.  (Eobanus  Hessus) 

Many  other  properties  ^Cassiodorus  (epist.  4j  reckons  up  of     ' 
this  our  divine  musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  great9st  griefes, 

"In  9  Rhasis.  Magniim  vim  habet  musica.        ^  C»p.  de  Manii.    Admiranda  pro* 
fecR)  r<ps est,  et  digna  exp^n$iope,.qupd  sonorum  concinnitasmeivtem  emolliat,  sis*   ' 
tatque  procellosas  ipsius  affectiones.  ^  Languens  animus  inde  erigitur  et 

revivrscit;  nee  tarn  a^res  afHcit,  scd  et  sonitu  per  arterias  updiqu^  diffuse,  spiritus 
turn  vitales  turn  animales  cxcitat,  mentem  reddens  agilem,  Sec.  ,^    <*. Musica 

yenustate  sul  mentis  severiores  capit,  &c.  _*  Aniipos  tristes  subito  exhilarat,  no* 

bilos  vultus  serenat,  austeritatem  reponit,  jucunditatem  exporit,  barbariemque  facit 
iiepooere  geotes,  mores  instituit  iracundiam  mitigat.  ' Cithara  tristitiam  jucundat. 

tujpaidos  furores  atuouat}  cruentam  ssevitiam  blande  reficUj  languoifem,  &c. 

■        P  p  3' 
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but  it  doth  extenuate  feares  and  furies^  appeaseth  cruelty ^ 
alateth  heaviness ;  ana^  to  suck  as  are  watchfully  it  causeth 
quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred^  be  it  instrumen- 
lall,  vocall,  with  strings,  winde,  ■  quis  a  spiritUy  sine  manuum 
dexteritate^  guhernetur^  &c.  it  cures  all  irksomeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soule.  ^  Labouring  men,  that  sing  to  their 
work,  can  tell  as  much  ;  and4>o  can  souldiers  when  they  go  to  • 
fight,  whom  terrour  of  death  cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates ; 
metus  enim  mortis^  as  ^  Censorinus  informeth  us,  musicd  depeU 
litur.  It  makes  a  child  quiet ^  the  nurses  son^;  and  many 
times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  suddain,  belts  ringing,  a 
car-mans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot 
sleep  in  the  night,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerfull  a  thing 
that  it  ravisheth  the  soule,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the 
senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an  happy  cure) ;  and  corpo- 
ral] tunes  pacific  our  incorporeall  soul^;  sine  ore  loquenSf  domi^ 
natum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carryesit  beyond  it  self,  helpsj 
elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger  fexercit.  30%)  gives  a  reason  of 
these  effects,  ^  because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in.  that 
trembling  and  dancing  ayr  into  the  body,  are  moved  togethery 
and  stirred  tip  with  itj  or  else  the  minde,  as  some  suppose^  har- 
monically composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick.  And 
^tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other 
creatures.  You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus^  Orpheus,, 
and  Amphion,  (felices  animas  Ovid  calls  them)  that  could 
saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  &c.  make  stocks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  "pipes  :  the 
dog  and  hare,  woolf  and  lamb. 

(Vicinumque  lupo  praebuit  agna  latus) 

clamosus  graculus,  stridula  cornix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Phi- 
lostratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus; and  c  trees,  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  came  to  hear  him ; 

£t  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  -  which,  as  common  experi- 
ence evinceth^  '  are  much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing 
birds  are  much  pleased  with  it^  especially  nightingales,  if  we 
may  beleeve  Calcagninus;  and  bees  amongst  the  rest,  though 
tliey  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tmgling  sound,  will 
tarry  behind.      ^  Harts,    kindes,    horses^    dogs,  bears^  are 

.    •  Pet.  Aretine.  ^  Castilio,  de  aulic.  Tib.  1.  fol.  27.  <  Lib.  de  Natalt,  cap. 

12.  '  ^od  spiritus,  qui  in  corde  agitant,  tremulum  et  subtaltanteia  rccipiunt 

aerem  in  pectus,   ec  inde  excitantur,  a  spiritu  musculi  moventur,  &c.  *  Ar- 

bores  radkibus  avulsa:,  &c,  '  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  descript.  Coniwal» 

saith  of  whales,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themtelves  dancing  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  fol.  35. 1.  M  fol.  154.  2.  book.  f  J>c  cervOc  cquo,  case,  uno,  ^dtm 

4:omperuim  I  musici  afficiuatur. 
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exceedingly  delighted  with  it.  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants 
Agrippa  adds^  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake  there  be  certain  floating  islands^  (if  ye  will  beleeve  it)  that^ 
after  musick,  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatoiy  speeches  in  praise  *of  divine 
mmick,  I  will  confine  my  self  to  my  proper  subject :  besides 
that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is 
a  soveraign  remedy  against  ^despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  divel  himself.  Camis,  a  Rhodian  fidler  in  '  Phi- 
lostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  that  he  would  make  a  me^ 
lancholy  man  merry y  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merry er 
than  before f  a  lover  more  enamoured^  a  religious  man  more 
devout.  Ismenias  the  Theban,  **  Chiron  the  Centaure,  is  said 
to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alone : 
as  now  they  do  those,  saith  *Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S\ 
Vitus  Bedlam  dance.  ^Timolheus  the  musician  compelled 
Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the 
tale  of  the  fryer  and  the  boy) ;  whom  Austin  (^de  civ:  Dei,  lib, 
17*  cap,  14.^  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not  heard 
how  David's  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king 
Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  16)  and  Elisha,  when  he  was  much  troubled 
by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel;  ond^  when  he  play- 
ed, the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings  3) .  Censo- 
rinus  (de  natali  cap,  IQj  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physitian 
helped  many  frantick  persons  by  this  meanes,  phreneticorum 
mentes  morbo  turbatas. — Jason  Pratensis  ("cap,  de  ManidJ 
hath  tnany  examples,  how  Clinias  and  Empedocles  cured  some 
dei^erately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our  musick ; 
which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike,  « Homer 
brings  in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  ban- 

2uet  of  the  gods.  Aristotle  Polit,  L  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legi' 
us,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all  politicians.  The  Greeks, 
Romans,  have  graced  musick,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberall 
sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All,  civill  com- 
monwealths allow  it:  Cneius  Manlius  (as  ''Livius  relates)  A**, 
ab  urb.  cond,  367,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing 
wenches,  players^  jesters^  and  all  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feasts. 


correpti 


Comes,  Myth.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  *  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  Curat  musica  furorem  Sapftl 

Viti.  f£xilire  e  convivio.  Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  13.  <  Iliad  1. 

^Libro  9.  cap.  1.  Psaltrias,  sambucistriasqae,  et  convivialia  ludorum  obleflamenu 
addita  epulis,  ex  A$i&  invexit  in  arbem. 

PjpS 
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yourprinceSy  emperours,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  main- 
tain it  in  their  courts :  ^lo  mirth  without  musick.  S'.  Thomas 
More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common- wealth,  allows  mu- 
sick as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all 
8orts.  Epictetus  calls  mensam  mutam  prcBsepe,  a  table  without 
tnusick  a  manger  ^  for  the  concetit  of  miLsicians  at  a  lanquet  is 
a  carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  goldy  so  is  the  melody  of  musick  in  a  pleasant 
lanquet.  Ecclus.  3'2.  v.  5,6.  *  Lewis  the  eleventh,  when  he, 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  that,  aa^ 
a  principall  part  qf  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet 
yoyces  of  children,  lonick  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  musick, 
he  should  have  a  .,....,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Burbon  to  be  his 
confessour;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument,  as  tq 
a  sensuall  man  indeed  it  is.  ^  J-uciao,  in  his  book  de  saltattone^. 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  sing-? 
ing,  dancing,  musick,  womens  company,  and  sCich  like  plea-* 
sures;  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  hut  hear  them  play  and 
dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object,^ 
that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy  self:  without  doubt 
thou  wilt  be  taken  ivith  it :  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confess- 
eth,  exercit.  274.  ^lam  beyond  all  measure  affected  with 
musick ;  I  do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance;  lam  mightily 
detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  faire 
women;  tarn  well  pleased  to  be  idle  qmongst  thertu  Ai^d 
what  yong  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  cqnducing 
to  most,  so  esipecjally  to  a  melancholy  man  ;  provided  alvvayes, 
his  disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some 
light  incLmoratOy  sonie  idle  phantastick,vwho  capers  in  coQceit, 
all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  how  to  piake^ 
jigs,  sonnets^  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistriss,^ 
In  siich  cases^  musick  is  most  pernicious^  as  a  spur  tq  a  fre^! 
horse  will  msike  him  run  himself  blinds  of  bre^^k  bis  winde; 
incit  amentum  enim  amor  IS  rmsica ;  for  musick  enchants,  a^ 
Menander  holds ;  it  will  m^ake  such  melancholy  persons  mad; 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hqrn-pipes  will  not  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  ^  ^  Plato,  for  this  reason, 
forbids  musick  and  wine  to  all  yong  men,  becaqse  ihey 
are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  igni,  lest  one  fire 
increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing 
xniisick;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  5  and 

■  Cominevs.  ?» Ista  I'lbenter  et  magna  curt?  voluptate  s^£bre  solco.     E^ 

sciote  illeccbrUhiscecaptum  iri,  et  iusupertripudUturum :  baud  dubie  demulcebere. 
*  In  xnuslcis  supra  omnem  Hdem  capior  et  oble£lor ;  choreas  libentissime  aspicio  ^ 
pulchrarum  feminarum  vj^nustate  detiaeor ;  otiari  inter  has  soluCus  curis  possum , 
*3  D«legibu<.  f     - 
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therefore,  to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  feare,  sorrow,  or 
dejected,  it  is  ^  most  present  remedy  ;  it  expells  cares,  ahers 
their  grieved  mindes,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise, 
saith  ^Phitarch,  musica  magis  dementat  quam  vinum:  rau- 
sick  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tyger;  like  Astolphos  horn  in 
Ariosto,  or  Mercurie's  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made 
some  waKe,  oihers  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects:  and  ^Theo- 
phrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  pro* 
cured  by  musick,  or  initigaied. 

SUBSECT.  IV.  •       . 

Mirth  and  merry  compamj ^  faire  objects^  remedies. 

MIRTH  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from 
musick,  both  concerning  and  necessarily  rtquired  in 
this  business.  Mirth  (saith  »^Vives)  purgeih  the  bloody  con- 
Jirms  healthy  causeth  a  fresh^  pleasing^  and  fine  ^coloitr^  pro- 
rogues life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  yong,  lively,  and 
fit  for  any  manner  of  employment.  The  merrier  heart,  the 
longer  life :  a  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh  (Prov.  14. 
50)  :  Gladness  prolongs  his  dayes  (Ecclus.  30.  '22) ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctours,  D'.  Mcrryman,  D^ 

Dyet,  D^  Quiet,  **  which  cure  all   diseases Mens  hilaris, 

requiesy  moderata  diceta.  *  Gomcsius  (prcefat.  lib,  3.  de  saL 
gevj  is  a  great  raagnifyer  of  horlest  mirth,  b.y  which  (saith  he) 
we  cure  many  passions  of  the  minder  in  our  selves^  and,  in  oitr 
friends:  which  ^  Galateus  assigns  for  a  cause  why  we  love 
merry  companions  :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  (as 
<Magninus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  musick, 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo,  as  a 
waggon  to  him  that  is  wearyed  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confalu^ 
latto,  sales  J  foci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry 
tales,  uielliti  verborum  globuli,  (as  Petronius,  *" Pliny,  *Spon- 
danus,  ^Caelius,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that  sole 
nepenthes  of  riomer,  Helena's  bowl,  Venus  girdle,  so  re- 

*  Sympos.  quaest.  5.  Musica  multos  magis  dementat  quam  vinum. .  ^  Animi 

morbi  vtl  a  ttiusica  curantur  vel  inferuntur.  «  Lib.  S.  de  anima.    La>titJa 

purgat  sanguinem,  valetudinem  copservat,  colorem  inducit  florentem,  nitidum,  gra- 
turn.  'Spiritus  temperat,  calorem  excitat,  naturalem  virtutem  correbo- 

nt,  juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam  prorogate  ingenium  acuit,  et  homtnem  ne- 
gotiis  quibuslibet  aptiorem  reddit.  Schola  Salem.  *Dum  contumelii  va- 

cant, et  festiv^  lenitate  mordent,    mediocres  animi  aegritudines  sanare  solent,  &£. 
'De  mor.  fol.  57.  Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  faceti  et  jucundi.  g  Regim. 

tanit.  part,  2.  Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  et  dile6):us  socius  narrationibua  auis  jucundi^ 
superat  omnem  melodiam.  ^  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  *  Comment.  i;\  4,  Ojiys^ 

*  Lib.  26,  c,  15. 
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nowned  of  old  *  to  expell  griefe  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably 
apply ed.     In  a  word, 

''Amor,  voluptas,  Venus,  gaudium, 
Jocus,  ludus^  sermo  suavis,  suaviatio,  * 

are  the  true  nepenthes.    For  these  causes  our  physitians  ge- 
iierally  prescribe  this  as  a  principall  engin,  to  batter  the  wall* 
of  melancholy,  a  chiefe  antidote,  and  a  sufficient  cure  of  it  self. 
By  all  meanes  (saith  ^  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to  these  men,  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelledy,or  any  way 
perceived;  and  let  them  have  all  enticements ^  and  f aire  pro- 
miseSf  Ithe  sight  of  excellent' beauties ^  attires y  ornaments,  de^ 
lightsome  passages,  to  distract  their  mindes  from  fear e  and 
sorrow,  and  such  things  oil  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent. 
^  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  play es,  jests,  merry  company^ 
as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  mirifde  be  molested^ 
a  cup  of  good  drink  now  and^  then,  hear  musick,  and  have 
such  companions  with  whom  they  are  ^especially  delighted, 
^  merry  tales  or  toyes,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  whatso- 
ever else  may  procure  mirth:  and  by  no  meanes,  saitb  Guiane- 
rius,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.    Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus, 
in  his  Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especiall  remedy  against  me- 
lancholy, ^  to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mum^' 
mers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellowes,  and  f aire  maids^ 
For  the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheareth  the  countenance,  /EccluSn 
36.  22.     «! Beauty  alone  is  a  soveraign  remedy  against  feare> 
'  griefe,  and  all  thelancholy  fits;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and 
xnany  other  writers  affirm,  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance 
in  discontented  Menelaiis  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena's 
faire  face:  and  ^Tullie  fs  Tusc J.  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chiefe 
patron  of  this  tenent.  To  expell  griefe,  and  procure  pleasance^i 
sweet  smells,   good  dyet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singings 
dancing,  sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties, 
quibus  oculijucunde  mo^entur  et  animi,  are  most  powerful! 


•  Homericum  illud  nepenthes,  quod  moerorem   toll  it,  ct  euthymiam  ct  hilari- 
tatem  parit.  ^  Plaut.  Bacch.  ^  De  xgrttud.  capitis.  Omni  mode  geneict 

Ixtidatn  in  iis,  de  iis  quae  audiuntur  et  videntur,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantiir,  aut 
quocunque  niodo  sentiri  possunt,  et  aspe6lu  formarum  multi  decoris  ct  omatus,  ct 
ziegotiatione;  jucunda,  et  blandientibus  ludis,  ct  promissis  distrahantur  corum 
animi,  de  re  aliqua  quam  timent  et  dolenL  'Utantur  vcnationibus,  ludis* 

jocis,  amicorum  consortlis,  quae  non  sinunt  animutti  turbari,  vino  ct  cantu  et  loci 
jnutatione,  et  biberia,  et  gaudio,  et  quibus  prsecipue  dele^ntur.  *Fiso; 

£x  fabulis  et  ludis  quanrenda  delefbtio.  His  versetur  qui  maxime.  gtati  suot:- 
cantus  et  chorea  ad  Ixtitiam  prosunt.  'Prsecipue  valet  ad  exptdlc&dam 

xnelancholiam  stare  in  cantibus,  ludis,  ct  sobIs,  et  habitare  cum  {amiliaribus,  eft 
prsecipue  cum  puellis  jucundis.  c  Par.  5.  de  avocameotis  lib.  de  absolvcndo 

Iui£lu»  ^  Corpdrum  complexus,  caatus,  ludi,  formae,  dec. 
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meanes ;  olvia  forma,  to  meet,  or  see  a  faire  maid  pass  by,  or 
to  be  in  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and 
made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  belye  him 
not ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  namfes  of  some  more  elegant  peeces, 
*  Leoiltia,  Boediria,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen 
in  Epicurus  garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither 
did  he  try  it  himself  alone;  but,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
^Athenaeus,  he  practised  it  upon  others;  For,  when  a  sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  he  laid  him  on 
a  doiun  led,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweet -smelling flowers  ^ 
in  a  faire  perfumed  closet  delicately  set  out;  and,  after  a  potion 
or  two  of  good  drink  which  he  administred,  he  vroii^fit  in  a 
leautifull  yong  *"  wench  that  could  play  upon  a  lute,  sing  and 
dance,  ^c.  Tullie  f3  Tusc.J  scoffes  at  Epicurus  for  this  his 
prophane  physick  (as  well  he  deserved) ;  and  yet  Phavorinus 
and  Stobaeus  nighly  approve  of  it.  Most  of  our  looser  physitians, 
in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this;  and  all 
of  them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person, 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recrea- 
tions, et  incitandos  ad  Fenerem  (as  *^Rodericus  a  Fonseca  will) 
aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarumfoeminarum ;  to  be  drawn 
to  such  consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no  5  not  to  be  an  auditour 
only,  or  a  spectatour,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco;  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then,  is  not 
amiss;  there  is  a  lime  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would 
be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else 
Theodoret  belyes  him;  so  would  old  Catoj  *Tullie  by  hia 
own  confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  ^Sympos. 
brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor;  no  man  merryer  than 
himself;  and  sotnetimes  he  would  ^ride  a  cock  horse  with  his 
children, 

■  cquitare  in  arundine  long^ 

though  Alcibiades  scoffed  at  bim  for  it ;  and  well  he  might ; 
for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch)  the  most  veriuous,  honest, 
and  graveist  men  will  use/easts,  jests,  and  toyes,  as  wedosavvce 
to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  Laelius, 

s  Quin^  ubi  se,  a  vulgo  ct  scenS,  in  i5ccreta  remoraht 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  aapientia  Laeli, 

•Circa  hortos  Epicuri  frcquentcs.  'Dypnosoph.  lib.  10.  Coronavit  florido 

seito  incendens  odores,  in  culcitra  plumea  collocavit  dulciculam  potionem  propinanat 
psaltriam  adduxit,  8cc^  <  Ut  reclinata   suaviter  in  le6lum   pu«l}a,    &c» 

*Tom,  2.  consuh.  85.  «Epist.  fani.  lib.  7.  22,   epist.  Hcti  domum,  bene 

pottts,  seroque  rcdieram.  'Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.  Interposita  arundine 

cruribttt  suis,  cum  iiliis  ludenS;  ab  Alcibiade  risus  est.  s  Hor. 
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Nugari  cum  illo^  et  discmcti  ludere>  doBec 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti— — 

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Laelius, 
Hemoved  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  by. 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this 
note  of  Cosmus  Medices,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  *  now  and  then  play  the  most 
egregious  fool  in  his  carriage^  and  was  so  much  given   to 
jesterSj  players^  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself'  merry, 
that  he  that  should  hut  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part, 
his  folly  and  lightness  on  the  other,  would  surely  say,  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.    Now,  me  thinks  he  did 
well  in  it,  though  ^  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates, senatours,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter 
sports,  ne  respub.    ludere  videatur;   but,  as   Themistocles, 
still  keep  a  stern  and  constant  carriage.      I  commend  Cosmus 
Medices,  and  Castruccius  Castrucaniis,  than  whom  Italy  never 
knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if  *  Machiavel  do 
not  deceive  us  in  his  life  :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  leside  his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushion 
dance)  he  told  him  again,  qui  sapit  tnterdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu 
desipit ;  be  that  is  wise  in  the  day,'  may  dote  a  little  in  the 
night.     Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  L^o  Decimus,^ 
that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  stay'd  man,  yet  sometimes  most 
free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.     And  *tis  not  altogether 
'^  unfit  or  mis-beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that 
decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances,  be  observed. 
*  Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  Irevem :  znd,  as  ^he  said  in  an 
epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  himselj^ 
or  (o  his  friend, 

Moll  once  in  pleasant  company,  by  chance 
I  wisbt  that  you  for  company  would  dance : 
Which  you  refused,  and  sard,  your  yeares  require^ 
Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 
Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 
Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron  like : 

-  •Hominibus  facetisetludis  puerilLbug  ultra  modum  deditus,  adco  ut  sicuiia  co 
tarn  gravitatem  quam  levitatem  considerare  liberet,  duas  pcrsonas  distioflas  in  eoess^ 
diceret.  ^  De  nugis  curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Magistratus  et  viri  graves  a  ludis 

levioribus  arcendi.  *  Machiavel.  vita  ejus.  Ab  axnlco  reprehensus,  quod 

praeter  dignitatem  tripudiis  operam  daret,  respondet,  &c.  ^  There  i$  a  tinoQ 

for  all  things,  to  weep,  laugh,  mouro,  dance^  Eccles.  3.  4*  ^        *  |^or«  '  Sir 

John  Harrington,  Epigr.  50. 
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Yet  so  tQ  you  my  love  may  never  lessen. 
As  yon,  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 
Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  Saint 5 
No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint: 
Vaile,  if  you  will,  your  head  ;  your  soulc  reveal 
To  hino  that  only  wound(id  soules.can  hc4iL 
Be  in  my  house  as  busie  as  a  bee. 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 
Buzzing  in  every  corner,  gathering  hony : 
Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yeeldetl\  mony, 
*  And,  when  thou  seesl  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  and  wine: 
/  Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 

Those  old  ^  Greeks  had  their  Liih&ntiam  Dearriy  goddess  of 
PIcasance,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  instructed  fioni  Lycurgus, 
jclid  Deo  Risui  sacrijicare,  after  their  wars  especially,  and  iu 
limes  of  peace  ;  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  by 
that  of  c  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their 
laughter  himself;  "^  because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to 
season  their  labours  and  modester  lifo, 

«  Risus  enim  Divum  atque  hominum  est  aeterna  voluptas. 

Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels 
MX  their  courts.  The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  bad 
no  solemn  dinner)  used  musick,  gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as 
^.Sueto;iius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus;  and  so 
did  the  Greeks.  Besides  musick,  in  Xenophon's  Sympos^ 
Fhilippiis  ridendi  ariifex,  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to 
in akjB  sport.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  his- 
tory, hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English  customes,  which 
howsoever  some  may  misconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  5  The  whole  nation^  beyond  all  other  mortal 
men^  is  most  given  to  banqueting  and  feasts  ;for  they  prolong 
'  them  many  hours  together,  with  dainty  cheer,  exquisite 
mtisick,  ana  faccte  jesters  ;  and  afterwards  they  fall  a  danciiig 
and  courting  their  mistrisses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  nightm 
Volaterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commend- 
ing our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth  ;  and 
me  thinlcs  he  saiib  well ;  there  is  no  harm  in  it;  long  may 
they  use  it,  and  all^such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of 
a  Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to 

f  Lucretia  toto  sis  licet  usque  die,   ThaVda  npcte  volo.'  ^  Lil.  Giraldus, 

l^st.   deor.  Syntag.  1.  *  Lib.  %  de  aur.   as.  ^  £o  quod    risus  e&sec 

-laboris  et  modesti  victus  condimentum.  '  Calcag.  epig.  ^Cap.  61.     In 

4^U:iis  habuit  scurras  et  s^dulatores.  sUni versa  gens  supra  mortales  caeteros 

conviviorum  studiosissima.  £a  enim  per  vaiias  et  exquisitas  dapes,  interpositis 
musicis  et  joculatoribus,  in  multas  sacpius  horas  extrahunt,  ac  subinde  productii 
cboreis  eC  axnoribus  focmioarufn  indulgent^  &c. 
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play,  sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  *L51.  Giraldus  of  aa 
Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voyces,  which 
afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  Miction  of  the 
nine  muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our 
Asiatick  princes  have  done  so,  and  do;  those  Sophies, 
Mogors,  Tarkes,  &c.  solace  themselves  after  supper  amongst 
their  queens  and  concubines,  quce  jucundioris  oblectamenti 
caussd  (^saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  pmltere  et  saltare 
ccnsueverqnt ;  taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sir^ 
and  dance.  This  and  many  such  meanes,  to  exhilarate  the 
heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  aW  ages,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  mans  life.  What 
fball  I  say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

•  Utcre  con vi  vis  non  tristibus  j  utere  aniicls, 
Quos  nugab  et  risus  et  joca  salsa  juvant. 

Feast  often^  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad. 
Whose  jests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shewes,  playes,  games; 

^Accedant  juvenumque  cbori,  mistaeque  puellae. 

And,  as  Marsilius  Fioinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard 
Canisianus  and  sonie  other  of  his  friends,'  will  I  this  tract  to 
all  good  students ;  *  Live  merrily ^  0  my  friendsyfree  frtym 
careSy  perplexity,  anguish^  grieve  of  mvnde;  live  merrily ; 
]setiti»  ccelum  vos  creavit:  ^  asatn  and  again  I  request  you  to 
he  merry,  if  any  thing  trouvle  your  hearts,  or  vex  your 
soulesj  neglect  and  contemn  it ;  9  let  it  pass,  *"  And  this  I 
enjotfn  you^  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  aphysitian;  for^ 
without  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of 
pkysick,  medicines,  and  whatsoever  is  used  and  applyed  to 
prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  afid  of  no  force. 
Dumjata  sinuni,  vivite  Iceti   (Seneca) :  I  say  be  merry ; 

« 

'  Nee  lusibas  virentem 
Viduemus  banc  juventam. 

*  Syntag,  de  Musis.  ^  Ath^aeas,  lib.  12  et  14.    Assrduis  mulleram  vodbas, 

cantuque  symphoniae  palatium  Persarum  regis  totum  personabat.  Jovius,  hist,  lib^  18. 

*  Eobanus  Hessus.  '  Fracastorius.  *Vivtte  ergo  laeti,  O  amki;  procul 
ab  angustia,  vivite  laeti*  '  Itenim  precor  et  obtestor,  vivite  Iscti :  iUud^  quod 
cor  ttrtt,  negligite,  8  Laetus  in  pnesens  animus  quod  ultra  oderit  curare.  Hor. 
He  was  both  sacerdos  et  medicus.  ^  Hacc  autem  non  tarn  ut  sacerdos,  amici, 
nando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus;  nam  absque  hac  un4  tamquam  medicinarum  * 
vit&)  medicinae  omnes  ad  vitam  produccadam  adhibita&  snoriuDtur:  vivite  lzii> 

*  L«ech«tts  Anacicoiu  , 
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It  was  Tiresias  the  prophets  counsell  to  ^Menippus,  that  tra- 
velled all  the  world  over,  even  down  to  hell  it^self,  to  seek 
content,  and  his  last  farewell  to  Menippus,  to  be  merry. 
^  Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  count  all  that  is  in  ii 
vanity  and  toyes :  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ;  be  not 
curious^  or  over  solicitous  in  any  things  hut  with  a  well  com" 
posed  and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thy  seif,  and  above  all 
things  io  be  merry. 

Si  Mlainernias  nti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisquc 
Nil  est  jucundum^  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles.  3.  22.) 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  affaires.  'Tis  the  same 
advice  which  every  physitian  in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient^ 
as  ^Capivaccius  to  nis:  avoid  over  much  study  andpertur^ 
iations  of  the  minde ^  avd^  as  much  as  in  thee  lyes,  live  at 
hearts  ease:  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal 
Caesius,  ^  amidst  thy  serious  sttidies  and  business ,  use  jests  and 
conceits^  playes  ana  toyes,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate 
iky  minde.  Nothing  better  than  mirth  and  merry  company  in 
this  malady.  *  //  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus) :  it 
must  be  expelled  with  hilarity • 

.  But  see  the  mischiefe ;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry 
company  is  the  only  medicine  against  melancholy,  will  there- 
fore neglect  their  business,  and  m  another  extream,  spend  all 
their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-house^ 
and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in 
drinking;  malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^  qui 
libunt  solum  ranarum  more,  nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many 
frogs  in  a  puddle.  ^Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat,  aind  drink; 
ta sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiter's 
trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua's 
time,  to  satisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesque  pet" 
grcBcari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts, 
good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 

■  Lucian.  Necyomantia.  Tom.  2.  ^  Omnia  mundana  nugas  aestima.  .  Hoc 

solum  tota  vita  persequere,  ut,  praesentibus  bene  compositis,  xninime  curiosus,  aut 
uUa  in  resolicitus,  quam  plurimum  potes  vitam  hilarom  traducas.  «  Hildes« 

helm,  spicil.  2.  de  ManiS  fol.  161.  Studia  literanim  et  animi  perturbationes  fuffiat, 
ct  quantum  potest,  jucuade  vivat.  *>  Lib.  de  atra  bile.  Gravioribus  curis  lu^ot   v 

et  fecetias  aliquando  ioterpone,  jocos,  et  qux  sclent  animum  relaxare.  •  Consil. 

30.  Mala  valetudo  aucta  et  contracta  est  tvistitia,  ac  propterel  cxhilarationc  animi 
Kcmovcuda.  ^  Athcn.  dipno&oph.  lib.  1, 
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ever/  rogues  companv,    to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  rore 
aud  sing  scurrile  songs  in  base  places. 

'  Invenies  aliquem  cum  jiercussore  jacentem, 
Permislym  uautis,  aut  furibus^  a  at  fugitivis: 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would 
lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a 
bmthel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better 
note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa  bibens,  et  miilia 
voranSj  &c,  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  ^weaken  their  tem- 
peratures, contract  filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eys, 
&c.  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoyl  their 
stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  rnore 
than  the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it) — ^meer  funges 
and  casks — confound  their  soules,  suppress  reason,  go  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an  help,  to  their 
undoing. 

**  Quid  refert,  raorbo  an  fcrro  pcreamve  ruina  ? 

*When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exiPd  king  of  Castile 
into  his  kingdome,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  Spanish;  at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the 
English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned 
themselves  to  avoid  (heir  enemies^  the  rest  ivere  killed.  Now 
tellvme  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As^ 
good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  begffers. 
Company,  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kinde  of 
discontent,  is  their  sole  miserie  and  cause  or  perdition.  As 
Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  malcB  rnuUeres  mefecenmt 
malam^  tvil  company  marr'd  her,  may  they  justly  complain, 
bad  companions  have  been  their  bane.  For,  **  malus  malum 
vultf  ut  sit  sni  similis ;  one  drunkard  in  a  company,  onetheef, 
one  whoremaster,  will,  by  his  good  will,  mske  all  the  rest  as 
bad  as  himself : 


Etsi 


Nocturnes  jures  te  formidarc  vapores, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  wi^l,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be 
It  good  or  bad,  vif  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  at 

>  * 

•Juven.   Sat.   8.  ^Hor.  •  Froissard.  hist  lib.  1.  Hispani,  cum 

Anglorum  vires  ferre  non  possent,  in  fjjgam  se  dcderunt,  Sec.  Praacipites  in  fluvium 
le  dcdcrunt,  no  in  hostlum  manus  venirent.        <*  Ter,        *  Hoc. 


Memb.  6.  Subs.  4.^         Minde  rectified.  46l 

they  do ;  yea,  '  though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  health, 
you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so,  like  grass-hop- 
pers, whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  tbey  starve 
■It  winter ;  and,  for  a  little  vain  merrimentj  shall  finde  a 
sorrowful  reckotiing  in  the  end. 
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